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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 13, 1957 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room F-82, 
the Capitol, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Chairman Hayden, Senators Chavez, Young, and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Scope OF THE BILL 


Chairman Haypren. The committee will be in order. 

Today we are beginning hearings on the Department of the Interior 
and related agencies appropriation bill for fiscal year 1958. This bill 
includes funds for the Department of the Interior, exclusive of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the Bonneville Power Administration, the 
Southeastern Power Administration, and the Southwestern Power 
Administration; the Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture, 
and the following agencies: 

Commission of Fine Arts; 

Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review; 

Indian Claims Commission; 

Jamestown-W illiamsburg- Yorktown Celebration Commission ; 

National Capital Planning Commission; 

Smithsonian Institution, including the National Gallery of Art; 

National Monument Commission; 

Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial Commission; and 

The Virgin Islands Corporation. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 


The budget estimates for these agencies total $515,189,700. 

For the current fiscal year $458,135,000 was appropriated for these 
agencies, including funds in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1957, 
and the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1957. 

The bill, as passed by the House of Representatives, includes appro- 
priations totaling $454,395,700. 

It will be noted that the budget estimates for fiscal year 1958 repre- 
sent an increase of $57,054,700 over the appropriations for the current 
fiscal year. Of this increase $10,318,451 is required for civil service 
retirement cost, under the provisions of Public Law 854 of the 84th 
Congress. Under this act the Government’s contribution to the civil 
service retirement fund is contributed directly from the appropriation 
from which the employee’s compensation is paid. In previous years 
the Government’s contribution has been made in one appropriation 
entitled, ‘Payment to the Civil Service Retirement and Disability 
Fund.” 

I will include in the record tabulations, by activities, of the appro- 
priations to be considered by the committee, 

(The tabulations referred to follow:) 
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14 INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1958 


RECEIPTS OF DEPARTMENT 


Chairman Haypen. I will include in the record a tabulation of the 
receipts of the Department of the Interior for fiscal year 1956, and the 
estimates for 1957 and 1958. 

(The tabulation referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Estimated and actual miscellaneous receipts and trust funds deposited in the Treasury 
of the United States for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 































Item | 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
1. Admission fees and concessions-- - sod $4,791,199 | $5,108, 470 $5, 359, 650 
2. Hunting stamps and receipts from sale of refuge products 6, 987, 016 6, 822, 000 | 6, 822. 000 
3. Grazing fees__- ; 1, 020, 599 995, 700 1, 074, 300 
4. Revenues, Oregon and California and Coos Bay Wagon 
Road lands 24, 111, 600 29, 125, 000 
5. Sale of sealskins and other products \ 4, O88, 315 +, 132, 215 
6. Oil, gas, and mining royalties and rents 73, 122, 200 77, 727, 700 
7. Receipts from mineral leasing, outer Continental Shelf 72, 600, 000 120, 000, 000 
8. Interest on and repayments to Colorado River Dam 
fund and other funds 3, 971, 962 4, 254, 200 4, 303, 030 
9. Revenues from Colorado River Dam fund project 5, 242, 991 5, 618, 700 5, 618, 700 
10. Collections, reclamation fund: 
Bureau of Reclamation __-_- ; 11, 999, 384 15, 436, 600 15, 616, 200 
Bureau of Land Management: 
Receipts from mineral leasing, public lands ; 32, 824, O84 36, 500, 000 38, 400, 000 
Other receipts -__- 2, 734, 205 3, 414, 200 3, 811, 500 
Power revenues ; : 43, 711, 478 46, 825, 400 50, 672, 300 
Total, collections, reclamation fund 91, 269, 151 102, 176, 200 108, 500, 000 
11. Collections, Colorado River development fund -_- : 506, 948 501, 000 501, 000 
12. Sale of helium and of gas from helium plants 1, 806, 543 2, 140, 960 1, 782, 000 
13. Sale of Bonneville power__----------- edi * 59,274,075 | 66, 250,000 73, 050, 000 
14, Sale of Southeastern power_-- by : 12, | 15, 842, 050 18, 526, 000 
15. Sale of Southwestern power 8, : 7, 137, 000 6, 360, 000 
16. Sale of Fort Peck power 1, 1, 840, 278 2, 159, 200 
17. Sale of Eklutna, Alaska power l, 1, 507, 000 1, 546, 600 
18. Sale of Falcon Dam, Texas power ‘ ( 495, 000 345, 000 
19. Miscellaneous rentals, fees, and permits : 3, 306, 711 3, 259, 090 3, 504, 116 
20. Collections for services to Indians- 5, 541, 163 6, 127, 600 6, 119, 600 
21. Alaska Railroad receipts -_- 17, 905, 044 16, 500, 000 16, 500, 000 
22. Recoveries and refunds 3, 319, 960 2, 542, 360 2, 541, 760 
23. Sale of public lands, buildings, and other property - 2, 097, 049 2, 336, 750 2, 345, 750 
24. Unclassified receipts - 457, 043 412, 340 437, 440 
Gross receipts, general and special funds- 438, 807, 764 425, 788, 813 498, 381, 061 
Less duplications ! 49,141,084 | 52,855, 000 54, 784, 000 
Net receipts, general and special funds 389, 666, 680 372, 933, 813 443, 597, 061 
All trust funds 67, 260, 851 58, 336, 493 47, 107, 946 
Gross receipts, all funds 506, 068, 615 484, 125, 306 545, 489, 007 
Net receipts, all funds__-- 456, 927, 531 431, 270, 306 $90, 705, 007 
1 Receipts duplicated are as follows: 
Item | 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
Receipts from mineral leasing, public lands collected 
by Bureau of Land Management included in ‘Oil, | 
gas and mining royalties and rents’ and ‘‘Collec- 
tions, Reclamation Fund”’ $32, 824, 084 $36, 500, 000 $38, 400, 000 
Receipts from sale of power generated at Bureau of 
Reclamation projects included in ‘Collections, Rec- | 
lamation Fund” and “Sale of Bonneville power’’_ -. 16, 317, 000 16, 355, 000 16, 384, 000 
TRUS. . un ogee does : 49, 141, 084 52, 855, 000 54, 784, 000 


AUTHORIZED EMPLOYMENT 


Chairman Haypen. I will also include in the record a statement 
of authorized employment for the Department of the Interior for 
the current year and the estimated employment for fiscal 1958. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1958 
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Chairman Haypren. The committee regrets that Secretary Seaton 
was unable to appear yesterday. The committee extends to him our 
wishes for a speedy recovery and we are looking forward to his appear- 
ance at a later date during these hearings. 
If there are no comments from members of the committee we will 
proceed with the consideration of the estimates of the various agencies, 
The Fine Arts Commission is first. 


COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 


STATEMENTS OF DAVID E. FINLEY, CHAIRMAN, AND L. R. WILSON 
SECRETARY AND ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. The budget estimate for the Commission of 
Fine Arts for the fiscal year 1958 is $35,000, an increase of $4,000 over 
the appropriation for the current year. 

The House allowed the amount of the estimate. 

The justification will be included in the record. 

(The justification referred to follows:) 


Salaries and expenses 


Appropriation Act, 1957 $31, 000 
Increase in base due to Government’s contribution to the retirement 
fund_ ; 1, 500 
Adjusted appropriation. __ . $2, 500 
Increases: Temporary and other personal service costs ____- 2, 500 


Budget estimate, 1958___________~--_ ~gtss 35, 000 


JUSTIFICATION 


The estimate of $35,000 is an increase of $2,509 over the appropriation for the 
current year adjusted to cover the Government’s contribution to the retirement 
fund. 

1. The Commission of Fine Arts was created by Public Law 181, 61st Congress 
(36 Stat. 371), approved May 17, 1910. It is the only permanent governmental 
agency which is qualified to bring to the service of the Government the authority 
of expert opinion upon questions of art arising in the course of administration. 
It was designed as an independent agency to serve a twofold purpose: First, to 
give advice concerning esthetic standards and matters of civic design involved in 
the orderly development of the city of Washington; and, second, to furnish expert 
advice on questions of art to the President, to the Congress and its committees 
and members and to the heads of the various departments and agencies. 

The members of the Commission are appointed by the President and serve 
without pay. They give freély of their time, meeting for 1 or 2 days each month 
as required. The current staff of the Commission comprises a secretary (GS-13), 
an administrative assistant (GS-9), a stenographer-typist (GS-5), and a records 
management analyst (GS-6). The technical and professional problems that come 
to the Commission fall primarily into the fields of architecture, site planning, 
landscape architecture, sculpture and painting, but in fiscal year 1957 and recent 
years, an increasing amount of time has also been devoted to critical review of 
proposed legislation, whose aim is to foster production and appreciation of the 
fine arts. 

The authority of the Commission’s activity covers not only Federal projects in 
the city of Washington and its environs, but also certain designated private and 
semipublic projects, and its scope includes Federal projects outside the District 
of Columbia and abroad, such as the World War I and World War II memorials 
and cemeteries, the designs for which come before the Commission by authority 
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of Public Law 534, 67th Congress (42 Stat. 1509) as amended. During the 47 
years of the Commission’s existence, the sixty-odd members who have served on 
itjhave steadfastly insisted on the maintenance of the highest esthetic standards 
in the design of the Federal and semipublic projects that are referred to it by 
law. 

2. Specific functions of the Commission comprise the following: 

(a) Under the provisions of the Fine Arts Act, Public Law 181, 61st Congress, 
approved May 17, 1910, the Commission of Fine Arts advises generally upon 
questions of art when required to do so by the President, or by any committee 
or Member of either House of Congress. 

It advises specifically on all plans for parks and public buildings, constructed 
by the executive departments or the District of Columbia, which in any essential 
way affect the appearance of the city of Washington and its environs. 

It also advises upon location and design of statues, fountains, and monuments 
in the public squares, streets, and parks in the District of Columbia and upon the 
selection of models for statues, fountains, and monuments erected under the 
authority of the United States and upon the selection of artists for the execution 
of the same. 

Rendering an opinion on the merit of designs for medals, insignia, coins, or 
other art projects created and produced by the executive departments is also a 
phase of the Commission’s duties. 

(b) The Commission carries out the provisions of the Shipstead-Luce Act, 
Public Law 231, 71st Congress (46 Stat. 366), approved May 16, 1930, an act to 
regulate the height, exterior design, and construction of private and semipublic 
buildings in certain areas of the National Capital. In this funetion the Com- 
mission reports its findings on the above features to the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia before building permits are issued at the Central Permit 
Bureau. 

(ec) The Commission also carries out the provisions of the Old Georgetown Act, 
Public Law 808, 81st Congress (64 Stat. 903, ch. 984), approved September 22, 
1950, an act to regulate the height, exterior design, and construction of private 
and semipublie buildings in the Georgetown area of the National Capital. This 
action also requires review and report to the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia on the merits of the designs submitted for building permits. 

(d) Gifts of works of art to the Government from private individuals or foreign 
governments are reviewed for artistic merit and suitability before acceptance. 

(e) Private organizations and citizens from the entire country frequently call 
upon the Secretary’s office for advice and suggestions that vary from the authen- 
ticity of historical monuments to the procedures for establishing a municipal art 
commission. 

(f) Periodic and special reports are compiled and issued as required or re- 
quested; for example, the regular reports of the Commission’s activities, and the 
report to the President, entitled ‘Art and Government,” issued in 1953. 

3. In addition to the normal duties noted above, the work of the Commission 
will be expanded to include the routines required to accomplish the work in con- 
nection with increased volume and expanded functions as follows: 

(a) Authorization by the 84th Congress of many building projects and re- 
development programs will result in increased workload for the staff and mem- 
bers of the Commission of Fine Arts in the fiscal year 1958. The General Services 
Administration has announced plans for the construction of 22 major Federal 
buildings, of which 13 will be completed in the central Washington area by 1960 
at an estimated cost of approximately $4 million. During this same period all 
temporary buildings in the downtown area, except the Navy and Munitions 
Buildings, will be torn down. 

(b) Plans have been made to return, during the course of the year, part of the 
space adjoining the Commission offices in the Interior Department Building, 
which the Commission formerly occupied and relinquished in 1942 for use by 
wartime activities. In cooperation with the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission, it is planned to put on display the large models which illustrate the 
development of the city of Washington, together with other pertinent material. 

4. The increase of $2,500 is needed to provide for temporary technical assist- 
ance hired periodically for the preparation of models, diagrams, sketch plans, 
and photographic material used in connection with the study of the esthetic prob- 
lems that come before the Commission for rehabilitating and preserving the 
Commission’s models and studies, and for normal increases in costs. 
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Number of submissions presented to the Commission of Fine Arts during the past 3 
jiscal years 


Shipstead-Luce Act (approved May 16, 1930) 
Old Georgetown Act (approved Sept. 22, 1950) 
Commission of Fine Arts Act (approved. May 17, 1910) _. 


Approved 
received 
| 
Fiscal year 1954: 
RN ANON ns cans, ncn pddav~ssosmeet omnes 
Old Georgetown Act 
Commission of Fine Arts : 
Fiscal year 1955: 
Shipstead-Luce Act 
Old Georgetown Act-- eos 
Commission of Fine Arts Ac 
Fiscal year 1956: 
Shipstead-Luce Act 
Old Georgetown Act_._.__- 
Commission of Fine Arts J 


Note.—Submitted with fiscal year 1958 budget. 


Itemization of estimate—Salaries and expenses, Commission of Fine Arts 


| Estimate, Estimate, 
1957 1958 


PROGRAM AND FINANCING | 
I sd 5 < ann ennai ida <tee . , | $31, 000 | 


OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 
01 Personal services ---.-._.-....---- ; " te 22, 700 | 
02 Travel hae . ‘ , 000 
04 Communication services____- ae es 700 | 
06 Printing and reproduction______- : eo ‘ | 600 
07 Other contractual services. ------- : pie tics ; ! 2, 000 
08 Supplies and materials. sense a iidccdrain . 500 | 
09 Equipment____ cepbitais c 500 | 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions_____-___- | 
Contributions to the retirement fund_- 


Total obligations nnanseeeneeeen=--] 31, 000 | 


Commission of Fine Arts, salaries and expenses 


APPROPRIATIONS 


14, 530 
20, 000 
1, 200 


1 Includes $1,000 in Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1956, 
PREPARED STATMENT 


Chairman Haypen. Mr. Finley, the committee will be pleased to 
hear from you at this time. 

Mr. Fintey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a very short 
statement I would like to read, if I may. 

The Commission of Fine Arts is requesting an appropriation. of 
$35,000, which is an increase of $2,500 over the 1957 appropriation 
adjusted to cover the Government’s contribution to the retirement 
und. 
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The increase of $2,500 is needed to provide temporary technical 
assistance to be hired periodically for the preparation of models, sketch 
plans, and photographic materials used in connection with the study 
of esthetic problems that come before the Commission; for rehabili- 
tating and preserving the Commission’s models and studies; and for 
normal increases in cost. 

There have been some changes effected in the administration of the 
secretary’s office of the Commission of Fine Arts in fiscal year 1957. 
Some of the office procedures have been revised and new methods 
devised to simplify the handling of submissions. In the opinion of 
the members of the Commission, the appropriation requested is needed 
in order that the administrative office of the Commission may function 
with greater efficiency and thus enable the Government to realize the 
maximum benefit from the service the Commission would like to 
render. For that reason, the President’s budget for the fiscal year 
1958 includes an increase of $2,500, making a total budget of $35,000. 

I am sure that you are familiar with the functions which the Com- 
mission performs under the laws of Congress and Executive orders 
and which are briefly outlined elsewhere as part of the justification 
accompanying this request. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMISIONERS 


The members, as you know, are appointed by the President and 
serve without pay. They are chosen for their professional qualifica- 
tions which, experience has proved, are needed to advise the Gover- 
ment in specific cases arising as funds are appropriated for designated 
purposes such as the design and decoration of public buildings, 
monuments, and other structures erected by the Federal Government. 

There is submitted herewith, for inclusion in the record, a tabular 
list which gives the submissions that have been processed by the office 
of the secretary of the Commission during the past 3 years. 

Chairman Haypen,. The list is in the record? 

Mr. Finuey. It is included in the justification; yes. It is reasonable 
to assume that authorization by the Congress of various new govern- 
mental structures and rehabilitation programs within the District of 
Columbia will increase the number of submissions during the fiscal 
year 1958. In anticipation of this increase in workload and in order to 
permit a modest expansion in the secretary’s office, 1 hope the com- 
mittee will favorably consider our request for the above increase in 
funds, 

Chairman Hayprn. Senator Chavez, any questions? 

Senator CHavez. No questions. 

Chairman Haypen. Your Commission has very good standing with 
this committee, Mr. Finley. 

Mr. Finuzy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We are very pleased to 
hear that from you. I may say that the members of the Commission 
take great pride in the service they render. We are having our month- 
ly meeting of the Commission on Thursday and Friday. As you know, 
the membership of the Commission includes three very busy and 
eminent architects as well as representatives of other professions 
who come here each month and serve without pay and feel very 


honored to do so. It gives all of us great satisfaction to serve the 
Government in this way. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE SPACE 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Finley, did you attend a meeting about 2 
weeks ago of the President’s Commission for Executive Office Space? 

Mr. Finuey. No. Iam not on that Commission. 

Senator CHavez. No. I am on the Commission. 

Mr. Fryuey., Mr. Douglas Orr, who is one of the architect members 
of the Commission of Fine Arts, is a member of the Commission for 
Executive Office Space. 

Senator CHavnz. That Commission has to do with getting space for 
the executive offices? 

Mr. Finuey. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. All right. What interest would your agency 
have in the bridges that are to be built across the Potomac? 

Mr. Finutey. May I ask in connection with what? 

Senator Cuavez. In connection with the White House space. 

Mr. Finutey. The Commission of Fine Arts is interested in seeing 
that the proposed bridges over the Potomac should not detract from 
the setting of the monuments to Abraham Lincoln and Theodore 
Roosevelt in the neighborhood of Constitution Avenue. We would 
prefer to have no new bridge erected in that location. 

Senator Cuavez. But what has the Commission for the Executive 
Offices for the President to do with that? 

Mr. Fintey. I would not think anything, except that they might 
be concerned about the amount of traffic that might pour past the 
White House and the Executive Offices as the result of new bridges 
and increased traffic over the Potomac River at Constitution Avenue. 

Senator Cuavez. But do they want to pass a resolution approving 
the bridge or not approving the bridge? We figured they had nothing 
to do with the bridge. 

Mr. Finuey. I would not know about that, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. But you folks tried to make it the business of the 
Commission. 

Mr. Finuey. I didn’t. 

Senator Cnavez. I know you did not. But someone did. 

Mr. Fintey. Maybe someone on the Commission for Executive 
Office Space brought up the matter. 

Senator Cuavez. He got a little ambitious. 

Mr. Finuey. But I have nothing to do with that. We come into 
the picture only when the design of the building for the Executive 
Offices is submitted to the Commission of Fine a And then we 
will do the best we can to see that the design is a good one. 
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OrFIceE OF TERRITORIES AND VirGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 


STATEMENTS OF ANTHONY T. LAUSI, DIRECTOR; KIRKLEY S. 
COULTER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR; WILLIAM A. ARNOLD, ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR, INSULAR AFFAIRS; WILLIAM L. YOEMANS, INSULAR 
AFFAIRS SPECIALIST; PHILIP W. MORGAN, ASSISTANT DI- 
RECTOR, ALASKAN AFFAIRS; GEORGE R. MILNER, ALASKAN 
AFFAIRS SPECIALIST; DAN H. WHEELER, PUBLIC WORKS 
ADVISER; LESTER M. MARX, DEPUTY PUBLIC WORKS ADVISER ; 
THOMAS G. MOONEY, DIRECTOR, ALASKA PUBLIC WORKS; 
AND E. M. HALPIN, CHIEF, BUDGET AND ACCOUNTS 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. Mr. Lausi, we would be pleased to hear from 
you, sir. 

Mr. Lavst. I have a brief statement I would like to read, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Haypen. You may proceed. 

Mr. Laust. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 
preciate the opportunity to appear before this committee to discuss 
the operations of the Office of Territories and present for its considera- 
tion the estimates of the financial needs of the activities under the 
jurisdiction of the Office for the fiscal year 1958. The areas of respon- 
sibility delegated to the Office of Territories include (1) liaison and 
representation in Washington, preparation of legislation, testifyimg 
before congressional committees, and contacts with other Federal 
agencies on behalf of the territorial governments and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands; (2) initiation and support of programs 
for economic advancement of the island populations and measures 
for increased self-government; and (3) management and supervisory 
responsibilities for the Alaska Railroad, the Alaska public works 
program, and the Virgin Islands Corporation. A thorough study of 
the needs of each of the 12 activities under our jurisdiction has been 
made and the estimates presented are believed to be the minimum 
amounts necessary to provide for the most essential and pressing 
needs of each activity. 

HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


The appropriation requested for the Office of Territories was re- 
duced $135,000 from the budget-approved request of $12,930,000, and 
an appropriation of $12,795,000 was recommended by the House. 
This amount includes an additional $25,000 to cover the expenses of 
an auditor’s office under the Office of the Governor of Guam. The 
amount requested of this committee is $12,955,000 which includes the 
restoration of the $160,000 reduction made by the House committee 
in the appropriation for the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 
I should like to touch on the major differences in this request as 
compared with the 1957 adjusted appropriations and later furnish 
any detailed information which the committee may desire regarding 
Territorial programs. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF TERRITORIES 


The $1,965,000 requested herein for this activity is $870,325 less 
than the adjusted appropriation for 1957. The major portion of the 
decrease is y Are to the transfer of the care of the mentally ill of Alaska 
to territorial jurisdiction, and to the fact that no funds are included 
for the legislative expenses for Alaska and Hawaii, which are ap- 
propriated for biennially. 


TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


The estimate of $4,960,000 for trust territory programs represents 
ai increase of $63,673 as compared with the adjusted appropriation 
for 1957. It includes the expenses of the Office of the High Com- 
missioner and the judiciary, grants to supplement local revenues, as 
well as funds for the continuation of a badly needed construction and 
replacement program in 1958. The construction program provides 
for schools, warehouses, quarters and other facilities and equipment. 

The House committee reduced our estimate for this activity by 
$160,000. An amendment is being presented requesting the restora- 
tion of this amount. The High Commissioner has stated that this 
restoration is necessary in order that essential minimum programs ip 
health, education, agriculture, and other services may be continued 


ALASKA PUBLIC WORKS 


The $6 million requested covers the cost of the most urgently 
needed projects such as schools, streets, sewer extensions, and utilities 
which we believe should be undertaken at the earliest possible time. 
This estimate is $1,010,400 more than the adjusted appropriation in 
1957 


ALASKAN PORT OF ENTRY FACILITIES, OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


The $30,000 requested will provide the funds to cover the necessary 
expenses in the preparation of plans for port of entry and related 
facilities adjacent to the Alaska Highway at the Alaska-Canadian 
border, in Alaska, as authorized by the act of August 2, 1956 (Public 
Law 923, 84th Cong.). 


ALASKA ROAD COMMISSION 


No funds are requested for this activity as its functions were trans- 
ferred to the Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Commerce, 
under the provisions of Public Law 627, approved June 29, 1956. 


CONSTRUCTION, ALASKA RAILROAD 


No funds are requested under this appropriation in 1958. How- 
ever, an additions and betterments program is being financed from 
available revenues. 
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VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 





The $524,000 requested for grants to the Virgin Islands Corporation 
includes $394,000 to cover the operating losses for 1956 and estimated 
losses for 1957, and $130,000 to cover the estimated cost of the pro- 
grams for water and soil conservation and forestry. No funds are 
requested under the revolving fund for capital investments in 1958, 
but authority is requested to finance certain major capital improve- 
ments from available funds. 

The House committee reduced the budget approved estimate of 
$692,000 for this activity by $168,000, on the basis “that there was no 
need to appropriate at this time for anticipated losses in 1958.” We 
are not requesting a restoration of this amount but I should like to 
point out that the total estimate of $562,000 was predicated on the 
fact that that amount covered a cumulative deficit resulting from 
losses through June 30, 1956, which had not been covered by appro- 
priations made in prior years. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 





VIRGIN ISLANDS DEFICIT 





Chairman Haypen. Are you getting that Virgin Islands deficit 
down at all? 

Mr. Lavust. The Corporation? 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 

Mr. Lausr. Yes; we made very good progress in the last few 
years, Mr. Chairman. And we hope the losses will be down quite 
considerably this year. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 









I should like to insert the statement of Dr. Bartlett, the President 
of the Virgin Islands Corporation, which explains the operation 
of the Corporation. 

Chairman Haypen. The statement will be placed in the record at 
this point. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT ON THE VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 























The Virgin Islands Corporation, a fully owned Government corporation estab- 
lished under Public Law 149, 8lst Congress, with a corporate charter of 10 years 
expiring June 30, 195, completed its seventh year of operation on June 30, 1956. 
It was the most successful vear in its history and every operation in which the 
Corporation was engaged showed a profit, with the exception of sugar processing. 
The production of sugareane showed a profit of over $53,000, the first time a profit 
has ever been realized in this particular operation, which is of such vital impor- 
tance in the economy of the Virgin Islands, particularly St. Croix. 

The financial statement for the fiscal year closing June 30, 1956, showed con- 
siderable improvement over the past 2 years. The losses for the fiscal year 1956 
amounted to $231,944, a substantial reduction over the past 2 years. These 
Savings were made in spite of a substantial increase ($67,404) in interest paid to 
the United States Treasury due to an increase in interest rates over 1955. The 
reduction in losses was due in a large part to the greatly improved financial picture 
in connection with the production of sugarcane. In 1955 the production of 
— accounted for a loss of $97,373, as compared to a profit of $53,696 in 
956. 

Credit. for much of the savings made during the fiscal year was due to the 
efforts of Mr. M. O. Proverbs, Manager of the Sugar Department, and to L. S. 
Martin, Manager of the Power Department which continued to expand and pro- 
vide good service. 
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The average employment for the vear was 606 per diem and 133 permanent 
employees. During the cane-harvesting season (February to June) the Corpora- 
tion employed an additional 367 British West Indian workers. Employment re- 
mained at practically the same level as the previous vear. 

The major activities of the Corporation continue to be the growing and proc- 
essing of sugarcane. The 1956 crop (135,258 tons) was the highest in tons per 
acre of sugarcane produced in the history of the Virgin Islands. The higher 
tonnage was attributed to better land preparation, more intensive cultivation, 
and general improvements in planting and cultivation methods. Rainfall was 
favorable but likewise somewhat detrimental due to the fact that during the har- 
vesting season rainfall exceeded the annual average by over 5 inches. Frequent 
rains throughout the harvesting season were undoubtedly responsible in part for 
the substantial drop in sucrose content. The yield for the 1956 crop was 9.434 
as compared to a yield of 10.483 in 1955. A similar drop in yield was experienced 
in Puerto Rico and generally throughout the Caribbean area. 

The losses incurred in the processing of sugarcane were responsible for the 
overall losses of the Corporation. The losses in the factory for 1956 increased 
over those of 1955 by $69,325. The factor contributing most to this increased 
loss was the low sucrose content of the sugarcane processed. As was pointed out 
in the above statement, sucrose was nearly 1 percent lower in 1956 than in 1955. 
If the same percentage of sucrose had prevailed in the 1956 crop as in 1955 we 
would have produced approximately 1,400 more tons of sugar, with little addi- 
tional expense, which would have reflected a net additional income of not less than 
$150,000. The cost per ton of sugarcane ground in 1956 was $6.31 as compared 
to $6.97 in 1955, a substantial saving in operational costs. However, due to the 
reduction in vield of sucrose the cost per ton of sugar produced increased from 
$152.32 in 1955 to $152.89 in 1956. Under the able direction of D. C. Bolin, 
factory superintendent, continued technical improvements are being made in the 
factory as time and funds permit. A thorough study is being made of each and 
— operation in order to determine how and where additional savings may be 
made. 

The price paid to farmers for sugar produced was slightly higher than last year 
and varied from $117.20 to $121.40 per ton, with a crop average of $119.30. We 
shipped and sold all of the sugar produced during the 1956 crop. A total of 
653,982 gallons of molasses was produced during the 1956 crop and was sold to the 
2 local rum distilleries and to livestock producers. 

The power operation had another successful year. Rate reductions were made 
in both St. Thomas and St. Croix on July 1, 1955. This was the second rate reduc- 
tion in St. Croix, and the fourth reduction in St. Thomas since VICORP acquired 
the power systems. Both St. Croix and St. Thomas showed an increase in total 
revenue over 1955 of approximately $32,000 each. The increase in St. Croix was 
16 percent as against an increase in St. Thomas of 9 percent. 

The conversion of the north and south feeder lines in St. Thomas was completed 
with resulting improvements in voltage maintenance throughout the system. 
On August 6, 1956, power service was extended to St. John. Service is presently 
available at Caneel Bay, Cruz Bay, and adjoining areas, and distribution lines will 
be extended to other areas as rapidly as possible. A new 965-kilowatt engine was 
installed and is now operating in St. Croix. A new 24-kilovolt 3-phase backbone 
feeder was completed and energized in St. Croix from the powerplant at Christian- 
sted to Frederiksted. Oil-cireuit reclosers and sectionalizers have been installed 
on both St. Thomas and St. Croix with most satisfying results in maintaining more 
constant service throughout the systems. This fact was clearly demonstrated 
during Hurricane Connie in September 1955, and again more recently during 
Hurricane Betsy in August of 1956. 

The water and soil conservation programs were carried out in cooperation with 
the Soil Conservation Service of the United States Department of Agriculture 
and the local soil conservation district board. A total of 18 earth dams were 
completed during the year—14 on St. Croix and 4 on St. Thomas and St. John. 
The total number of dams construcied under this program is now 84, with an 
estimated impounding capacity of over 400 million gallons of water. The Soil 
Conservation Service technicians have surveyed both the islands of St. Thomas 
and St. Croix and have indicated a large number of sites which they consider 
suitable for the construction of earth dams. It is hoped funds will continue to 
be available for this dam program which has been outstanding in its benefit to 
the overall development of the islands through providing direct sources of water 
and likewise generally raising the level of the water table. 

The land-clearing program which has been operating for several years to clear 
brushland for better agricultural use was continued and 694 acres were cleared 
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during the past year. More than 4,000 acres of land have been cleared since the 
inception of this program and local farmers are doing a good job in complying 
with our land-clearance agreement which calls for keeping the cleared land in 
productive agricultural use for a period of 5 years. 

The VICORP forestry program was continued in cooperation with various 
agencies of the United States Department of Agriculture, particularly the United 
States Forest Service. There was considerable direct seeding of mahogany in 
areas suitable for forest development and, in addition, 14,000 mahogany trees 
and 7,000 teak trees were planted. The total area reforested was 129 acres, 
which was about equally divided between private and public lands. A sawmill 
was put in operation during the year and a small quantity of timber for experi- 
mental purposes was felled and sawed. 

A program for the improvement of livestock was continued in cooperation 
with the agricultural experiment station of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The Corporation provided land, animals, and limited operational 
expenses for the work in process. The herd of St. Croix breed of cattle being 
maintained by the Corporation consists of the following: 35 cows, 10 bulls, 26 
heifers, 21 steers, total 92. 

The St. Croix livestock industry faced a serious problem during the course of 
the year due to the loss of its Puerto Rican market. Fortunately, demand for 
animals on the hoof for exportation, particularly to the French West Indies, 
developed rapidly and resulted in a reasonably stable market during recent 
months. The president of the Corporation and the staff of the agricultural ex- 
periment station, made every possible effort to establish a cattle marketing co- 
operative. A number of meetings were held with the cattle growers and a set 
i articles of incorporation and bylaws establishing the St. Croix Cattle Market- 
ing Cooperative were drawn up. The group was officially incorporated but 
failed to ratify the bylaws and actually form the cooperative. All of the basic 
work toward this end has been accomplished. At some future date it is hoped 
that it may be possible to establish a badly needed service for the cattle producers 
of St. Croix. 

The loan program was active during the year and numerous inquiries and 
applications were received from a number of individuals and corporations seek- 
ing financial] assistance in the carrying out of their proposed enterprises. A total 
of 18 applications were received, of which 12 were approved. In most instances 
the failure to grant requested loans was due to insufficient equity on the part of the 
borrower. 

The Corporation continued to act as agent for the Secretary of the Interior 
in the operation of the Navy properties located at the former Marine Corps 
air facility and submarine base, St. Thomas, V.I. The majority of the buildings 
are now under lease and considerable progress has been made in rehabilitating 
and maintaining these properties in accordance with specifications established 
by the Navy. Credit for a job well done belongs to Mr. E. H. Gray, manager, 
who has accomplished a difficult task under trying circumstances. With the 
income now being derived from the properties it is expected that proper mainte- 
nance will be continued and improvements made. 


LOSS DUE TO SUGAR MILL OPERATION 


Chairman Haypen. You stated that you hoped the losses will be 
down quite considerably this year. How do you account for the 
lesser loss? What has happened down there that has improved the 
situation? 

Mr. Lavust. There has always been a deficit in the mill operation of 
the sugar plant which is where the major loss appears. 

The lost time has been terriffic, and with some steps that have been 
taken in the last few years, that lost time has been reduced. And, of 
course, they are also getting a little better sucrose content in their cane. 

Chairman Haypen. How about the price of sugar? 

Mr. Lausi. The price of sugar has gone up recently. 

Chairman Haypren. That makes some difference, does it not? 

Mr. Laust. Yes;it makes some difference. 

Senator Cuavez. The Government is the only one operating a 
sugar mill in the Virgin Islands? 
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Mr. Lavustr. Yes. 

Senator CHavez. Where do you operate it? 

Mr. Lavst. In St. Croix. 

Senator Cuavez. What size plant is it? How much sugar do you 
produce? You just produce raw sugar? No refining? 

Mr. Lavsr. No. There is no refining done there. 

Senator CHavez. What do you do with it afterward? 

Mr. Lavust. It is sent to a private refinery in Savannah, Ga. Our 
quota was just increased this past year to 15,000 tons. 


GOVERNMENT OPERATION OF SUGAR MILL 


Senator CHavez. What do you think of the operation by the Gov- 
ernment of a sugar plant at St. Croix, and what is the reason for it 
outside of the original reason given? 

Mr. Lavst. I do not particularly care for the Government to be in 
a sugar operation, but we have a unique situation in the Virgin 
Islands. Under the organic act, Public Law 517, passed on July 22, 
1954, the government of the Virgin Islands is financed from funds 
derived from the excise tax paid on goods imported into the United 
States from the Virgin Islands. That is, primarily, rum. That 
accounts for 99.9 percent of that fund. 

There are rum distilleries in the Virgin Islands, and they get their 
molasses from this sugar mill. And unless that sugar mill is operated, 
we would have an awfully difficult time. 

Senator CHavrez. You mean with the economy of the islands? 

Mr. Lavst. With the economy of the islands and the operation 
of the local government. We would have to come to Congress for 
an appropriation, I am sure, if that sugar mill were not operated. 

Senator Cuavez. Are you operating a rum distillery? 

Mr. Lavst. No, sir. 

Senator CHavez. You send the molasses elsewhere? 

Mr. Lavsi. That is right. The Congress back in 1949, under the 
charter of the Virgin Islands Corporation, prohibited the manufacture 
of alcoholic beverages. 

Senator CHavrez. How do you get the revenue from the molasses? 
Do you ship it to Savannah, Ga.? 

Mr. Lavst. That is sold to the local distilleries. We do not ship 
it out. All but a small amount of that is used for feed purposes. 

Senator Cuavez. And did not the former Secretary start a rum 
plant there? 

Mr. Laust. There was a rum plant. We manufactured rum under 
the label of Government House which made some money during the 
war. 

Senator CHavez. What is the population of the islands? 

Mr. Lavsr. The total population is about 25,000. 

Senator CuHavez. Mainly in St. Thomas? 

Mr. Laust. St. Thomas is just slightly larger in population than 
St. Croix. It would run between twelve and thirteen thousand. 

Chairman Haypren. Do many of the natives leave the Islands? 
Are many others establishing their homes in the islands? 

Mr. Lavst. There is quite a population of statesiders who have 
moved there for retirement purposes. As far as the local people are 
concerned, quite a few of the young ones, when they leave to come 
here for school they just do not go back. 
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NATIONAL PARK 


Chairman Haypen. What is the status of the new national park? 
Mr. Lausr. In St. John? 
Chairman Haypen. Yes; the one that was authorized by the last 
session of Congress. 

Mr. Laust. Yes. That was just dedicated last December. I do 
not believe the National Park Service has done anything yet in the 
way of establishing facilities, but they have plans to establish camp- 
ing grounds and picnic areas. 

Senator CHavez. Under what authority do the people of Puerto 
Rico go to the Virgin Islands and buy things there duty-free, while 
if you ship them to the United States you have to pay a tax? 

Mr. Lavst. Well, I did not know the people of Puerto Rico could 
go to the Virgin Islands and bring goods in duty-free. 

Senator CHavez. To Puerto Rico they do, including liquor. 

Mr. Lavusr. Well, we can bring liquor into the States or into Puerto 
Rico duty-free, but only a limited amount. Beyond that you pay 
your regular customs duty. 

Senator CHavez. That is the situation? 

Mr. Laustr. Yes, sir. The Virgin Islands are outside our Customs 
area. Puerto Rico is a port of entry from that area. 








FUNDS FOR GOVERNMENT OPERATION 





Chairman Haypen. Under this new law pertaining to the Virgin 
Islands, we provide funds in this appropriation for the Governor’s 
Office and the legislative expenses. Funds for the operation of the 
Government are derived from the permanent appropriation of a por- 
tion of internal revenue collections of the islands. How much does 
this amount to annually? 

Mr. Laust. The Federal appropriation? 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. Both of them. 

Mr. Lavust. The Federal appropriation is $88,617. That covers 
the salaries of the Governor, the Government secretary and their 
immediate staffs, and also the salaries of the 11 legislators plus their 
per diem and travel expenses. 

Chairman Haypren. My recollection, Senator Chavez, is that when 
Arizona and New Mexico were territories, the Federal Government 
paid the salaries. 
Senator CHAVEZ. 















That is right. 












IMPROVEMENT OF GOVERNMENT HOUSE 






Let me call your attention to something else as far as St. Thomas 
is concerned. Have you made any request for improving the build- 
ing? The Governor’s office? 

Mr. Lavust.. The Government House? We had appropriations in 
1954 and 1955 out of which approximately $35,600 was expended for 
repairs to the Governor’s House in St. Thomas. 

Senator Cuavez. I know of my own knowledge, having called on 
the Governor last September, that the floors are warpy, the plaster 


is falling off from the walls, and it is in really bad shape. It needs 
refurbishing. 
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Mr. Lavst. They have also appropriated $15,848 out of local funds 
in addition to the amount appropriated out of Federal funds. We 
have asked them to appropriate out of local money for that purpose. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, now, if we appropriate for the salaries, why 
should we not appropriate to make the office habitable? 

Mr. Lavusr. Well, that sounds very logical, but the organic act says 
Federal appropriations are to be used only for the salaries of the 
governor and his staff. 

Senator CHavez. Well, if you appropriate to pay the salgries of the 
local legislators, how much money can you get to paint the building? 

Mr. Lavst. I could not tell you offhand, but we can certainly get 
the figures on how much has been spent. 

Senator Cuavez. I wish you would look into that. I was really 
embarrassed that property of the United States would be in that 
shape. 

Mr, Laust. Were you there this last December, sir? 

Senator Cuavez. I was there last December. 

Mr. Lavst. We will get the figures on what has been spent, both 
locally and out of Federal funds. 


APPROPRIATION FOR INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 


Chairman Haypen. This permanent appropriation of internal rev- 
enue collections—how much does that amount to? 

Mr. Lavust. That amounts to generally about $4 million a year, 
sir. Out of that $4 million, we match every dollar they raise locally, 
which runs about $2.4 million or $2.5 million. So they have the 
$2.5 million that they raise locally, and we give them $2.5 million 
out of this $4 million, and that is what they use to operate their 
government. 

JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypren. The House allowed $1,965,000 for “‘ Adminis- 
tration of Territories.”” The House allowance is an increase of 
$25,000 over the budget estimate. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow:) 
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ADMINISTRATION OF TERRITORIES 


Analysis of adjusted appropriation 





Increase in 
base, due to Adjusted 
Activity Total avail- | Government’s | appropria- 
able 1957 contribution tion 


to the retire- 
ment fund 


SS 


1. Territory of Alaska: 

















oar rewormen ew ON. i i lie. $99, 812 $4, 960 $104, 772 

(b) Legislative expemses-.---.........--..--.----.--.-.- 90 GOR ili siciccusses 48, 000 

(c) Care and custody of Alaskan insane_.--.-....-..~- epi titicccesbiienennned 833, 905 
2. Territory of Hawaii: 

(a) Governor’s office -- --- conn hae ieee 43, 507 2, 345 45, 852 

Py SEE O GRONNEE,. 6. cnncncwanweccocsancioosase 46, 700 |.---- are madane 7 46, 700 
3. Virgin Islands: 

Sed REQ UONINOE O.CUIOO on. dan cs come cboasdpberkdae cies 65, 310 3, 745 69, 055 

tap RGeneeVO OXDONIOOS. - 55 hn wwcceauaana<= Be ho sin ae eaten 12, 600 
4, Guam: 

(a) Governor’s office __.----- Lusilieieiube.-Jscbdeeeed 55, 362 2, 587 57, 949 

(b) Legislative expemses_..............-- aS Di tas RL Winckinme <etinphieitiiaarate 23, 300 
5. American Samoa: 

(a) Governor’s office. .........-.-.--..- sedation atin 56, 576 2, 046 58, 622 

(b) Legislative expenses i asanaidialinaea SE Bites sc miescntesastcinch 28, 000 

(c) Chief Justice and High Court..-_.-------------- 34, 850 1, 217 36, 067 

clan ine sipeoduilggnckaseemae SD) PE disicavwctecus 1, 169, 400 
6. Canton Island administration..........-- EK 9, 663 520 10, 183 
7, General administration. ...........-..-- enema bate 76, O15 14, 905 290, 920 

GE nana eipeeiesusiinsscacies <rhacpecieg chic tiiadh aonb tpsaes ite eeu aieeabaciamiee 2, 803, 000 32, 325. 2, 835, 325 

Analysis by activities 
Adjusted Estimate 
Activities |jappropriation 1958 

1, Territory of Alaska: 

ee MIN COIN sas es do ela is ble hbk cht ie coe Bec iancnne $104, 772 $121, 960 

(b) Legislative expenses Catia aiaesmsaaceihmimaae a in antnscdebodes 

(c) Care and custody of Alaskan insane___.............---.-- . 8 PL aaa 
2. Territory of Hawaii: 

(a) Governor’s office__...........-.---.-- a vebbi dbs le tbl dldesbued 45, 852 49, 852 

OI RN sk canes Sassi hea ane ieeddaaneaieee mail 06 FOE Linanebiiacsnake 
3. Virgin Islands: 

(a) Governor’s office-- : Be A Ae ee ° 69, 055 76, 017 

(6) Legislative expenses___..-.. bide pats bhdedeaeekéoieieddas ee 12, 600 12, 600 
4, Guam: | 

Sn kk ineeaekeine , shits ap aatdeah oe | 57, 949 63, 824 

ep ene e CNEINNNOS. sa i5d nde ce cetbi dn sl DJL A cele 23, 300 23, 300 
5. American Samoa: 

(a) Governor’s office.............--. satis aiediniieidiinceaaeaee eeaacoe niiodiel 58, 622 58, 422 

(b) Legislative expenses Seaton Schodeeldtede | 28, 000 28, 000 

(c) Chief Justice and High Court_-_--- di =e =e 36, 067 35, 017 

(d) Grants oe ptintediinls ddudbsbislatleie= ade | 1, 169, 400 1, 169, 400 
6. Canton Island administration_.______- ‘ = a | 10, 183 10, 688 
7. General administration. -____--- ; nak Sone abosbtacectl 290, 920 290, 920 

I at i lt ce en thames aia ital Mike eee ari 2, 835, 325 1, 940, 000 











1. TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


(a) Governor’s office, $121,960 


The amount requested for the Governor’s office represents an increase of $17,188 
over the adjusted appropriation for the current fiscal year, which is due principally 
to the following factors: 

Personal are incre ase, $4,592.—An additional $4,000 is required to cover the 
increase in the Governor’s salary, as authorized under Public Law 854, 84th 
Congress. The balance of the increase is required to cover mandatory salary 
increases, including the cost-of-living allowances thereon. 

Other contractual services, inc rease, $8,250.—It is estimated that the cost of paint- 
ing and repairing the Governor’s house will be $8,500. This proposed renovation 
is believed to be imperative in the interest of preserving Government property, 


89775—57——_3 
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as it is more than 6 years since the exterior of the house was painted. In addition 
to the painting, repairs are necessary to the porches and foundations of the house, 

Supplies and materials, increase, $2,846.—This additional amount covers an 
estimated increase in the cost of fuel and other supplies needed for the maintenance 
of the Governor’s house and office, as well as for the upkeep of a Government- 
owned vehicle. 

Equipment, increase, $1,500.—This amount covers the estimated cost and in- 
stallation charge for a commercial size electric range which is needed for the 
Governor’s house. 


(b) Legislative expenses 


There is a decrease of $48,000 in this activity due to the fact that there will be 
no legislative session during the fiscal year 1958. The legislature meets biennially, 
and the next regular session will be held in the fiscal year 1959. 


(c) Care and custody of Alaskan insane 

There is a decrease of $833,905 in this activity. Under the provisions of the 
Alaska Mental Health Enabling Act, Public Law 830, 84th Congress, approved 
July 28, 1956, the functions of this activity have been transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, consequently no funds are requested 
herein for the care and maintenance of Alaskan insane patients at Morningside 
Hospital for the fiscal year 1958. 


2. TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


(a) Governor’s Office, $49,852 

The amount requested for the Governor’s office represents a net increase of 
$4,000 over the adjusted appropriation for the current fiscal year. This addi- 
tional amount is required to cover the increase of $4,000 in the Governor’s salary 
as authorized under Public Law 854, 84th Congress. 


(b) Legislative expenses 


There is a decrease of $46,700 in this activity due to the fact that there will be 
no legislative session during the fiscal year 1958. The legislature meets bien- 
nially, and the next regular session will be held in the fiscal year 1959. 


3. VIRGIN ISLANDS, $88,617 


(a) Governor’s office, $76,017 


The estimate of $76,017 for this activity represents an increase of $6,962 over 
the adjusted appropriation for the current fiscal year. This amount includes: 

Personal services, increase $4,000.—This additional amount is required to cover 
the $4,000 increase in the Governor’s salary authorized under Public Law 854, 
84th Congress. 

Travel, increase $2,962.—It is estimated that the cost of travel at Government 
expense for leave purposes in accordance with the provisions of Public Law 737, 
83d Congress, will be $2,962 for employees of the Governor’s office during the 
fiscal year 1958. 


(b) Legislative expenses, $12,600 


Subactivity Adjusted ap-| Estimate, 
propriation | 1958 


| 
Personal services ---..------- , . $6, 600 $6, 600 
ib cudadcunaknnndcnasthbwa bier eee amen tanner ees 6, 000 6, 000 


12, 600 12, 600 


It is estimated that $12,600 will be required to pay the salaries, per diem 
allowances, and travel expenses of the 11 members of the Virgin Islands Legis- 
lature. The payment of these expenses is authorized under the provisions of set 
tion 6 (e) of the Revised Organic Act. The costs are distributed as follows: 


Personal services 
Travel 
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4, GUAM 
(a) Governor's office, $63,824 

The amount requested for the Governor’s office represents an increase of 
$5,875 over the adjusted appropriation for the current fiscal year. This addi- 
tional $5,875 is required to provide for the increase in the Governor’s salary as 
authorized under Public Law 854, 84th Congress. 


(b) Legislative expenses, $23,300 






| 
Subactivity | Adjusted ap- 
propriation 





Estimate, 
1958 



















Personal services. - ---- een cnececechsccng ei anda iiny S<aiek oo eens tel 3,20 | $23, 300 





The estimate of $23,300 for this subactivity is the same as the appropriation 
for the current fiscal year. The legislature meets annually in regular session for 
60 days, and in special sessions for not more than 14 days, as authorized under 
section 18 of the Organic Act. The amount requested covers the expenses of 
21 members of the legislature at the rate of $15 per day for each member. 













































. AMERICAN SAMOA, $1,290,839 


to). ChOwerOF: 6. ONG 6 5 - 5 inne nt dnd opt gone) te peucadeseaiene $58, 422 
(h) negelative GxPeChS0G...- sis 054 4- uskous Lessnce ae Ve= ee eees ow 28, 000 
(fe) Chief justice and high court. . 2222.22 s6k supbedadd sebiuueeese 35, 017 
AIRE R sist ied swe wiee ohaned Wecnehnidaieh us Saeed bee 1, 169, 400 





Total; Amerione SamOawens «nib ~- dics iélo. esiehes Megas eee 1, 290, 839 


The estimate of $1,290,839 for this activity represents a net increase of $1,013. 
It includes direct Federal obligations totaling $121,439, of which $58,422 is for 
the salaries and expenses of the office of the Governor; $28,000 for the salaries, 
per diem allowances, and expenses of the legislature; and $35,017 for the salaries 
and expenses of the chief justice and high court; in addition to a grant appro- 
priation in the amount of $1,169,400 to supplement local revenues. 

United States interest in the islands of the Samoan group dates from a report 
made by Capt. John Wilkes, of the United States exploring expedition in 1842. 
The United States entered into a convention on December 2, 1899, dividing 
control of the islands between Germany and the United States. The President 
placed the islands under naval control February 19, 1900. On July 1, 1951, the 
President, by Executive Order 10264, placed American Samoa under the adminis- 
trative control of the Department of the Interior. 

American Samoa is composed of 7 islands divided into 3 groups, Tutuila and 
the adjacent island of Aunu’u are the centers of governmental activities. The 
Manu’a group, some 60 miles to the east, is made up of the islands of Tau, Olosega, 
and Ofu. Rose and Swains Islands are coral atolls; Rose is uninhabited and 
Swains is the home of some 75 persons of Samoan and Tokelauan extraction. 

The Samoan economy is essentially agrarian. Much of the 76 square miles of 
land issteeply mountainous. The use of primitive techniques on the land formerly 
was sufficient to enable the population to subsist without difficulty. However, 
with the introduction of western medical controls and sanitation the population of 
American Samoa has become one of the world’s most rapidly increasing, and the 
need for new methods, new crops, and new industries is becoming most pressing. 
During the decade 1940-50 the population increased 46.7 percent. The popula- 
tion at the present time is estimated to be 22,500. 

The government of American Samoa is divided into three branches, the 
executive, the legislative, and the judicial. As in the case of other Territories, 
the salaries and expenses of the Governor, the chief judge and high court, and the 
legislature are considered to be Federal responsibilities. The costs of adminis- 
tration and the costs of new construction and rehabilitation are considered to be 
expenses of the government of American Samoa to be met with local revenues to 
the extent that local revenues are available and to be supplemented as necessary 
by grants appropriated by the Congress. Funds requested for each branch of the 
government are justified as follows: 

(a) Governor’s office 


It is estimated that the operating expenses of this office will continue at approxi- 
mately the same level as during the current fiscal year. 
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The responsibilities of the Governor of American Samoa as chief executive of the 
territory include general direction and supervision of all administrative agencies 
and instrumentalities of the government of American Samoa, Subject to approval 
of the Secretary of the Interior, he is also responsible for the formulation and 
execution of territorial government policies, and in connection with certain pre. 
scribed authority to initiate laws, he does so insofar as practicable, with the con- 
sent of the legislature and local government council of American Samoa, Ip 
addition to handling territorial functions, the Governor acts on behalf of various 
Federal agencies, such as the Passport and Visa Division of the Department of 
State. Contacts with other Federal agencies on behalf of the local government 
are maintained through the Department of the Interior. In execution of the 
duties of this office the Governor is aided by the secretary of American Samoa who 
serves as lieutenant-governor and acts as governor during the absence of the latter 
from Samoa or when the position becomes vacant. 

(b) Legislative expenses, $28,000 

The amount of $28,000 requested for the expenses of the legislature during 
fiscal year 1958 is the same as for the current year. 

The Legislature of American Samoa is comprised of the senate and the house 
of representatives. Representatives in the former (15) are elected through village 
councils in accordance with Samoan tradition, while the latter achieve office as 
the result of popular vote at the polls. There are 17 members in the House, five 
from each of the 3 Samoan districts and 2 from the nonmatai group. Regular 
sessions of the legislature, or fono, are held in January and June of each year, 
The January meeting is a general session, while the second regular meeting in 
June is held to consider the budget for the ensuing year. 

The offices of president of the senate and speaker of the house of representatives 
are voted upon and elected by the members of each house. The president and 
speaker receive annual salaries of $1,750. The members of both houses are paid 
$5 per diem for an estimated number of sessions totaling 30 days, or a total annual 
amount of $150 each. In addition, provision is made for 8 members of the regular 
office staff and 14 employees engaged on a per diem basis during fono sessions. 
Provisions are also made for payment of per diem to standing committees at the 
rate of $2 daily for an estimated 20 days. 


(c) Chief justice and high court 


The estimate of $35,017 for this subactivity for the fiscal year 1958 is $1,050 
less than the adjusted appropriation for 1957. This decrease represents a reduc- 
tion in the amount available for travel for the fiscal year 1957. 

The judicial powers in American Samoa are vested in the high court and five 
district courts and are completely independent of the executive and legislative 
powers. ‘The high court has an appellate division, a trial division, and a probate 
division. An appeal may be taken from the trial or probate division or from a 
district court, to the appellate division of the high court. During the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1956, 347 criminal cases and 542 civil cases were disposed of. 
Samoan judges participate in the decision of all cases in American Samoa except 
those heard in the probate division of the high court in the first instance. 

The chief justice is from the United States. There are 4 Samoan associate 
judges of the high court, 2 of whom (4 in homicide cases) normally sit with the 
chief justice in the high court. The associate judges also sit in the district courts. 
There is a panel from which are selected temporary associate judges to sit in place 
of regular associate judges when the latter may not be eligible to sit, e. g., on 
appeal, the associate judge having sat in the district court below when the case 
was heard in the first instance. The high court has a clerk (from Hawaii) who 
also serves as court reporter, clerk of district court No. 1, registrar of titles, 
registrar of vital statistics, secretary of the land commission and archivist. He 
also issues marriage licenses and records deeds, mortgages, and other legal instru- 
ments. The high court has an interpreter and a marshal who also serve in the 
same capacity in the district court No. 1. Each of the other four district courts 
has a clerk and a marshal. All court personnel are Samoan with the exception 
of the chief justice and the clerk of the high court. 


(d) Grants, $1,169,400 

The estimate for this subactivity for the fiscal year 1958 is $1,169,400, which is 
the same amount as the 1957 base. 

The operating costs of the government of American Samoa are payable from 
local revenues supplemented by grants from the Federal Government. The 
total cost of the government in fiscal year 1958, excluding direct Federal obliga- 
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tions for the Office of the Governor, the legislature, and the judiciary, is estimated 
to be $1,719,400. This amount includes $1,673,600 for operating costs and 
$45,800 for urgently needed construction. Since collectible revenues are esti- 
mated to be $550,000, the required Federal grant will be $1,169,400. 

The organizational structure has been continued on a staff and line basis with 
changes as follows: 

The Samoan Affairs Office was combined with the local government officials 
to form the department of local government. The department of management 
services was transferred as a division to the department of budget and finance, 
thereby eliminating the stateside position of director of management services. 

The following statements outline the costs of the governmental functions for 
the past, current, and budget years. 



































Grants 
Actual, 1956 | Estimate, Estimate, 
1957 1958 
1. Health, education, and welfare: 
(a) Adult education and public information___......__- $13, 848 $10, 300 $11, 100 
(6) Department of education... __................-.-.-- 291, 343 295, 200 319, 500 
I leit Sees 392, 481 396, 300 416, 060 
NE ES EP 2, 835 4, 600 5, 300 
(e) Public safety and legal affairs_...................--. 73, 215 84, 500 82, 350 
fp Era att n04ccnddinsecnscnnuimebinandaabe 4,712 5, 600 5, 600 
Total, health, education, and welfare............. 778, 434 796, 500 839, 910 
2, Economic and industrial development: . ' 
(a) Agriculture Department........................... 80, 543 87, 400 96, 540 
et TONING 0 cniccniesasdaweaseiunedaniia 36, 921 44, 200 44, 350 
Total, economic and industrial development-....- 117, 464 131, 600 140, 890 
3. Operations and maintenance: es 
i CIN, tac céninansdacesdeubenshenbeoanbe 42, 903 43, 100 42, 650 
ee 2 EE WOON oc ndentoninenns oceiaintbbentivtiagoen 385, 557 362, 600 376, 500 
Total, operations and maintenance---_...........- 428, 460 405, 700 419, 150 
4. General administration: 7 
gen ‘ 11, 603 16, 200 15, 700 
(6) Budget and finance. --__-- ea 217, 734 180, 000 183, 500 
(c) Executive office operation-_--- = 7, 063 5, 600 6, 200 
I ne eee 18, 284 20, 700 22, 850 
ey le ORIN obs cic acdaensdansietcendnbedbaaedbesited 45, 400 45, 400 
Total, general administration...................-- 254, 684 267, 900 273, 650 
Total, operating costs...........-.--------------- 1,579,042 | 1, 601, 700 1, 673, 600 
MMR SS ci ico5c. cece pasion kein gieaedadeaaae 36, 000 67, 700 45, 800 
Total cost of Government.....................-..2..-.<- 1, 615, 042 1, 669, 400 1, 719, 400 
Less: Local revenues applied... -................-.-..--...--.- 445, 642 500, 000 550, 000 
I iinicidc ccttnckincidiccctnntnnadsesaapueliake 1, 169, 400 1, 169, 400 1, 169, 400 








6. CANTON ISLAND ADMINISTRATION, $10,688 


F The funds requested under this activity are required to finance the obligations 
of the United States in connection with the joint responsibilities imposed under 
an agreement with Great Britain for the joint control of Canton and neighboring 
islands. The amount required for 1958 represents an increase of $505 over the 


adjusted appropriation for the current year to cover incidental expenses as in- 
dicated in the above table. 


7. GENERAL ADMINISTRATION, $290,920 


The funds requested under this activity cover the expenses of the Washington 
office, which is charged with responsibility for the promotion of the economic 
and industrial development of territorial and trusteeship areas under the juris- 


diction of the United States. The office also guides and coordinates programs 
affecting the territories. 
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The amount requested is the same as the adjusted appropriation for the current 
vear and is distributed as follows: 














I I aa i cvaseeas exch. Sita ade wee $238, 515 
a kal netted le tenes 17, 300 
nk ces ap dk ane choy eh eno omc emienen aed 4, 000 
I sen, cen Aine pple Lads seme aie 8, 000 
ie ll wn ha nennmres dean > an cnenteanwinam 5, 000 

ne ned cebammigneriie amine heeden nenee 2.3 
Say ane eer RING ete ih AE Se ON PURER PEED jee 600 
BN Le oS a mS Se eA ene mS 14, 905 
I ET II rn ee wearnians hwien Sxente Seine iheitameeeh 400 
Teer Gpameee... eck ee te a ae tee 290, 920 

Itemization of estimate 
| Estimate, | Estimate, 
1957 1958 
PROGRAM AND FINANCING | 
a Ao ia. 5 isn behe becca ewdets ccwscdunicestsccesseneeues | $2,803,000 | $1, 940, 000 
PCL. Shalt ane redenddsds cacesighistebeetiesctsearcscdecsunseeend | 2, 303, 000 | 1, 940, 000 
OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS bo ee Dot foe 
Ge HOTNESS WINS sc nko Sbh ddd dwn co pasnatestbevccsiuendaus sels -| 685, 332 | 613, 722 
nn ee ee cahee stents ciao peias ie douse tockchales itr cali ts | 76, 840 57, 997 
03 Transportation of things Jig oa tivebcs kes owccdgosaeeada pee Onee eee 2, 200 | 2, 100 
ar een nen NS WHOGL 20d... igebeccacdasaticss caseceesscsceckiel ! 10, 683 | 11, 000 
05 Rents and utility services -..-....... ....-.-.--...-- ran casecgehennen wees | 2, 220 | 2, 220 
no... oon aati eawinassnebeoweshenameiios s<iire 13, 500 | 13, 500 
07 Other contractual services_--.-..--.--.-- Ww BLE eUsEbLRade tote euevewe S28, 155 20, 470 
oe Se oy Re ee ep ne ep an 8, 970 | 12, 066 
09 Equipment-._.--.- odimhtebitaetieatdehinteeehicntinunesatacntenanuaeal 3, 300 | 4, 800 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.............--.-.----.-- péécébRGK6s | 1, 171, 400 | 1, 169, 400 
Contribution to retirement fund .-_.--.-.------ best éabeautas icduwltos : 32, 325 
ny SINE Sols oer dota nchdaininddecdcnencensnseboned 400 400 
I as {Pore et ts ccttncachuseckenadnuesesane duh 2, 803, 000 1, 940, 000 
Administration of territories 
APPROPRIATIONS 
ee oS er eee ry i i Se eee ene 3, 826, 537 
a kee LS ee ne Tr Ee le ee Src re oe 4, 021, 300 
Rad ctsdslinns aciidatrentenl tetouatn Les, en OO cc ec onccesee es ee 
a a ee i, OF Ae ein ca wacancunauews se 12, 669, 500 
na ete ake oe Te ee een. cos ke ae oe 2, 803, 000 
3d Supplemental, pay----- 146, 700 | 


1 Includes $60,000 in Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1956, 
ALASKA 
REPAIR OF GOVERNMENT HOUSE 


Chairman Haypren. Now, to turn to Alaska, the House report 
states that the committee questioned the need of $8,250 for painting 
and repairing the governor’s house. Have you had an opportunity 
to review the matter since the House report became public? 


Mr. Lavsi. Yes, sir. I have here a statement just received in the 


past few days, which goes into pretty good detail as to just what the 
needs are for that house. It was made by one of the engineers of 
our Alaska public works office in Juneau, Alaska. I would like to 
submit this for the record, if it is all right, Senator. 

Chairman Haypen. It is short. Read it. 
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Mr. Lavust. This is a letter from the Acting Governor and also 
findings and recommendations made by an engineer of the Alaska 

public works office in Juneau. 

Chairman Haypren. What do the engineers say about it? 

Mr. Laust. It is very brief. I would just as soon read it. 

Chairman Haypen. Read it. 


REPORT OF ALASKA PUBLIC WORKS OFFICE 


Mr. Laustr. “‘An inspection of the portico revealed that a new roof 
coating had been recently applied; however, the roof still leaks be- 
cause of the poor condition of the balustrade ornamentation on the 
portico roof. 

“The balustrade posts are hollow and water penetrates the open 
seams and follows down past the flashings and under the roofing, then 
drips down to the framing members, and finally emerges through the 
ceiling and in some cases runs down the hollow columns causing them 
to rot out. 

“It is recommended that the balustrade ornamentation on the 
portico roof be completely removed and replaced with new materials 
chemically treated with wood preservative and properly flashed and 
counterflashed. A new 3-ply built-up roof should be applied to the 
entire portico roof. 

“The capitals of the columns, made of cement plaster and hair 
fiber should be patched to preclude the rain soaking them through 
and then running on down on the inside of the columns causing the 
frames and shells of the columns to decay. As the columns are 
hollow and moisture causes interior decay, several 1-inch holes should 
be bored at the top and bottom of each column, with small aluminum 
screened circle vents inserted to provide ventilation and let the wood 
laminations dry out and possibly shrink back to their normal position. 
One column in particular which supports an iron railing has a rotten 
section which should be repaired at the railing junction to preclude 
an accident, should someone lean against it. 

“The main front porch is in a similar state of disrepair and will 
require a new roof and entirely new ornamented balustrade. The 
junction of the main roof with the porch roof is improperly flashed 
and all flashings will have to be replaced. The wooden slat promenade 
deck should also be removed but not replaced, as it is unnecessary 
unless the deck is to be used as a play area. The capitals of the 
columns are similar to those of the portico and also need to be patched 
and ventilated. 

‘The main chimney requires new flashing and counterflashing to 
stop the leakage in this immediate area. It might be said at this time 
that all three of the chimneys require reflashing to preclude the 
leakage and damage to the inside of the building. 

“The southeast concrete chimney is severely cracked and needs to 
be repaired. The flashing at the base of the chimney needs to be 
replaced. Water has leaked through into the nursery and has 
destroyed the plaster wall and ceiling in the chimney corner of the 
room. The wall plaster is peeling and falling down in large quantities. 

“The east dormer needs to be reflashed. The interior room finish 


porates that great amounts of water have leaked through under the 
ashing. 
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“Many shingles on the main roof are loose and some are missing, 
We recommend that shingle repairs be made. 

“Tt must be borne in mind that the foregoing mentioned repairs 
and recommendations are the minimum which should be done at this 
time to preclude further damage and decay of the structure. If funds 
were available, it would be strongly recommended that both the 
portico and the main porch be entirely renovated in lieu of the fore- 
going measures which are recommended to merely slow down the 
process of decay and resultant further damage to the main structure.” 


CONSTRUCTION OF GOVERNMENT HOUSE 


Chairman Haypren. When was that house built? 

Mr. Lausr. The mansion was built in 1912. 

Chairman Haypen. Is the present condition of the house the result 
of faulty workmanship, or is it just a normal maintenance require- 
ment! 

Mr. Laust. Well, I think probably the biggest trouble we have is 
the weather there, the climate. There is an awful lot of rain and 
high humidity. 

Chairman HayprEn. The question is: Will $8,250 do the repairing 
and painting? 

Mr. Lavst. Well, that is our best estimate. I do not believe they 
had an engineer come over and make a detailed estimate, Senator, 

Senator CHAvnz. It costs twice as much in Alaska to construct as 
it does in the States. 

Mr. Laust. We have our Alaska public works engineer here, who 
cap give you a lot of information on construction problems and costs 
in Alaska. 

Chairman Haypen. It would be very unwise to appropriate a sum 
of money that was not adequate, and maybe we had better ask him. 

Mr. Laust. This is Mr. Tom Mooney. Mr. Mooney is director of 
Alaska public works in Juneau. 

Mr. Mooney. Sir, I went through the house myself, and the timber 
in it under the floors and everything are in excellent shape. It is 
good timber. And we tested it all out with an ice pick, you know; 
we ripped off some of the coatings. But often up in Alaska, due to 
the freezing, which will come quickly, after rain, where we have 
flashings, or where a porch runs in with flashing, where there is an 
overhang, the ice will accumulate, and you will have to have gutters 
in some places. If you do not, the icicles will build up and then 
drop off—being dangerous. We try to avoid using gutters wherever 
we can. In this particular case, with the porch coming out, and so 
forth, there is what you might call a protective maintenance. It is 
not a real serious problem, sir. It is a normal protective maintenance 
where you have an exposed condition. 

Senator CuAavez. What do you think of $8,000 to repair the 
building? 

Mr. Mooney. I think it can be done for that. I do not doubt 
it, sir. 

Chairman Hayprn. We thank you for your statement. 

Mr. Moonry. Thank you, sir. 
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GUAM 
AUDITOR'S OFFICE FOR GOVERNOR 


Chairman Hayprn. There is an increase of $25,000 over the budget 
estimate allowed by the House to establish an auditor’s office for the 
Governor of Guam. 

Is there real need for such an office? 

Mr. Lausi. Yes, there is, Senator. At the present time the 
Governor of Guam contracts with a private auditing firm to do an 
annual audit, but that does not give current data on the expenditures 
that are made. With the auditor the Governor has in mind, he will 
be on the job at all times and be in a position to prevent any irregu- 
larities or correct any practices which might lead to irregularities, 
where, for example, an expenditure should not be made. 

Chairman Hayprn. That means a permanent addition to the staff. 
Would you save money by establishing such a setup? 

Mr. Lavust. The Governor feels pretty strongly that he could save 
a lot of money if he had somebody on hand at all times to check 
expenditures. 

Chairman Haypren. That seems to be reasonable. 

Mr. Lavust. We have a similar setup in the Virgin Islands where 
the organic act provides for a comptroller. 

Senator CHavnz. How is the auditor to be appointed? 

Mr. Lavst. By the Governor. 

Senator Cuavez. Would he be subject to civil service? 

Mr. Laust. Those are all excepted positions, I believe, in Guam. 

Senator Cuavez. What would be his salary? 

Mr. Lavst. With the $25,000, the Governor expects to have a chief 
auditor at about $12,000, an assistant at $5,000 to $6,000, and 1 secre- 
tary at about $3,000 to $4,000. 

Senator Cuoavez. What about office space? 

Mr. Lavst. That will be provided by the local government. That 
won’t be out of Federal funds. 


TRUST TERRITORIES OF THE PACIFIC 
BUDGET ESTIMATE AND HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Chairman Haypen. The budget estimate for the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands is $4,960,000. The House allowed $4,800,000— 
a reduction of $160,000. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow:) 


Analysis of adjusted appropriation 


Increase in 
base due to 
Total avail- Govern- Adjusted ap- 
able 1957 ment’s con- | propriation j 
Activity tribution to 
the retire- 
ment fund 


(2) (3) 


1, High Commissioner’s Office ; $2, 500 $61, 500 
2. Judiciary 51, 2, 000 53, 000 
3. Grants é . \ 91, 827 4, 781, 827 

96, 327 4, 896, 327 


a rteeennernerenenseenineeeneneneeeiettneetre erences aetna ama matali tener tare tan a cae le aia 
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Analysis by activities 





Activities Adjusted ap- | lk stimate 1958 


propriation | 


Judiciary 53, 000 
Grants - - -- 4, 781, 827 


Total. 


High Commissioner’s Office - ---- DA. Be pts £2i.essfa2 aie $61, 500 
[4a 4, 896, 327 


Trust TERRITORY OF THE PaciFic ISLANDS 


The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands is administered by the Secretary of 
the Interior under Executive Order 10265, as amended, in accordance with a 
trusteeship agreement between the United States and the Security Council of 
the United Nations approved by the President under authority granted by the 
Congress (61 Stat. 397). Under the terms of the agreement, the United States 
exercises full administrative, judicial, and legislative authority over the territory 
and has undertaken obligations to promote the political, economic, social, and 
educational advancement of the inhabitants. 

The entire trust territory, which consists of the Marshall, Caroline, and North- 
ern Marianas Islands, comprises 96 islands and island groups with a total land 
area of 687 square miles. Pursuant to Executive Orders 10408 and 10470 of 
November 10, 1952, and July 17, 1953, respectively, the Northern Marianas, 
excluding Rota, were transferred to the Navy. That portion of the territory 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior extends over 3 million 
square miles of ocean, consists of 83 islands and island groups with a land area of 
564 square miles, and has a population of about 52,000 persons. 

The Interior Department’s administration of the territory is conducted by the 
Government of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands under the High Com- 
missioner, to whom has been delegated executive, and to a large extent legislative, 
powers under the direction of the Secretary. The judicial system has been estab- 
lished independent of the executive and legislative functions within the territory. 
The High Commissioner administers the territory through a headquarters staff 
at Guam, and staffs headed by a district administrator at Yap, Koror, Truk, 
Ponape, Majuro, and Rota. 

Grant funds are being requested to supplement local revenues for health, 
education, and other essential services, as well as for establishing and maintaining 
the necessary facilities for the government of the territory. Funds are also being 
requested for the continuation of the permanent construction program. The 
buildings and facilities are very dilapidated due to long use in the damp tropical 
climate and because most of it was designed for temporary wartime use. The 
1958 request includes funds for the construction of schools, warehouses, family 
quarters and various facilities and fixed equipment. The costs of government are 
distributed as follows: 


By function 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


(a) Health, education, and other services. __- $1, 609, 401 $1, 516, 500 $1, 660, 678 

(b) Operation and maintenance 1, 668, 487 1, 434, 500 1, 434, 500 

(c) Transportation services. -- ‘ 1, 733, 311 1, 438, 500 1, 408, 000 

(d) General administration ce 922, 060 850, 500 850, 500 
Contribution to retirement fund -__- | 

(e) Construction s ey . 932, 918 | 900, 000 | 


Total cost of Government | 6, 866, 177 | 6, 140, 000 | 
Deduct local revenues applied a 1, 981, 177 1, 450, 000 | 


Total grants__ | 4, 885, 000 4, 690, 000 


JUSTIFICATION 


The total estimated funds required for operation and construction in the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands for the fiscal vear 1958 is $6,460,000. An appro- 
priation of $4,960,000 is requested herein to cover the estimated costs of the 
High Commissioner’s Office, judiciary, and grant funds necessary to supplement 
local revenues. The balance of the costs will be financed from the revenues whieh 
it is estimated will amount to $1,500,000. The estimated obligations are dis 
tributed as follows: 
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rn esemmmnieniemner's O00 5 ica stnnicknotonentsndocnnnnenntinn 
EEE 2 n=}~22-~~- oth axcins ‘atebe naka 

Rota---- - a ab an 
Palau... . dod Dice nih terete cyes lected es 
ee. si-.-.-,-- . a 
leno bbudsc. 
Ponape - - --- - - - woe cece ewe rece sens enenseccesecess} 


Marshalls___-- Joa. 4 BE SE cack accukoceaek cous | 

Headquarters. ------ : _ or. 

Interdistrict_ --- See et “ pipiens 

Contribution to retirement fund by districts__............--. | 
Total cost of government 

Deduct estimated revenues-__ 





Total appropriation requested -...........---- 


Congress appropriated $4,800,000 for the fiscal year 1957 for the administration 
and operation of the Trust Territory including the expenses of the High Com- 
missioner’s office and judiciary and this included also $900,000 for construction 
These funds permit the conduct of programs affecting public health, 
education, and public works, in addition to the administrative, legal, personnel, 
The funds requested for 1958 will permit an effective 


costs. 


and finance activities. 
continuation of these programs. 











Public Works Department (operation and maintenance): 
Building and dwelling rental. 
Service credits 
SEG CHNMIIOR. __.... <> dixinietemcaratninisaele aioe depenetigisidlecidienion auras 
Cargo handling and miscellaneous - - 


Total ini ideiteetcniesinicaiaaa vee slanaeins aleve anh tabi dinate ace ceaee iat 
Communications: Radio dispatch revenue 


Transportation services: Freight and passenger revenues: 
Sea transportation 
Air transportation 


pe ona rote enc 


Miscellaneous territorywide activities: 
eee Gn DOTONUIS DEQUUCUS, «6 nc cacanensepncesauéesehponaet 
EER re oo oo a ogcoducetecunteketrteahene ees 


EE owenas 


General revenues: 
Internal revenue-- 
Copra processing tax... 
Cigarette tax... 
Licenses, fines, and forfeitures 
Trochus royalties_ - 
Interest. jhtcmee 
Repayments, commissary -.--. 
Miscellaneous not classified 7 
Recovery of reimbursable costs from other agencies 


Total 


Class C revenues 
Phosphate processing tax 
Scrap sales, miscellaneous_- 
Scrap sales (ship salvage) 
Sale of Government property - - 
Total 


Grand total. 


_! These figures are gross collections for the ship salvage program. After deducting operating expenses 
i connection with the program, approximately $15,000 will remain. 
Settle contractual-type claims of the Trust Territory residents against Japan pending the conclusion of 
hegotiations concerning war claims under art. 4 of the treaty of peace with Japan. 
Temains it will be placed in genera] revenues and used, but an equal amount may have to be produced at a 
later date depending upcen the result of the aforementioned negotiations. 
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Statement of estimated revenue by source and application 


Estimate 


Operating | Construction) 

costs 

$61, 500 sidinlibeiiietd $61, 500 

53, 000 5 ae od 53, 000 

83, 000 $22, 000 105, 000 

450, 000 106, 000 556, 000 

290, 000 | 66, 000 356, 000 

485, 000 259, 000 744, 000 

390, 000 268, 000 658, 000 

450, 000 179, 629, 000 

550, 000 odinietaa 550, 000 

2, 655, 673 |_ = ‘ 2, 655, 673 

91, 827 91, 827 

5, 560, 000 | 900, 000 6, 460, 000 

3 —1, 500, 000 - —1, 500, 000 

4, 060, 000 900, 000 4, 960, 000 














































1957 


Estimate 



















































































































































































$32, 089 | $35, 000 000 
81, 656 84, 000 | 84, 000 
1, 363 1, 000 1, 000 
10, 499 11, 000 11, 000 
53, 345 54, 000 54, 000 
146, 863 150, 000 150, 000 
24, 020 30, 000 30, 000 
571, 234 580, 000 | 580, 000 
48, 538 50, 000 50, 000 
619, 772 630, 000 | 630, 000 
} —— a | 
192, 642 175, 000 | 175, 000 
77, 653 75, 000 75, 000 
270, 295 | 250, 000 | 250, 000 
ail 5, 028 10, 000 | 55, 000 
166, 348 | 210,000 | 225, 000 
39, 586 | 40,000 | 40, 000 
J 5, 486 5, 000 5, 000 
5,261 | 10,000 | 10, 000 
: 26, 817 20, 000 20, 000 
| 140, 000 30,000 |.__- 
11, 936 9,000 | 19, 000 
a 8, 669 | 6, 000 | 6, 000 
409, 131 | 340, 000 | 380, 000 
| 5,096 |. woe Li eee 
| 28, 808 20, 000 | 20, 000 
17,016 | Yes eee TS ee 
44, 197 5,000 | 5,000 
85,117 | 65, 000 | 25, 000 
1, 587,287 | 1, 500,000 | 1, 500, 000 


| - 


It is planned to use this balance to 


If any amount then 
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Summary by functions 





By function 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


(a) Health, education, and other services 

(6) Operation and maintenance 

(c) Transportation services 

(d) General administration 
Contribution to retirement fund- --- 

(e) Construction 


322588 
PEELE 


5 


Deduct local revenues applied 1, 981, 177 


3 


Total Federal costs 4, 964, 076 


s 


1 Includes expenses of High Commissioner’s office and judiciary. 


Construction program 


Total es-| Actual | Actual Esti- Esti- Total to 
Type of construction timated 1955 1956 mated mated | complete 
1957 


Administration buildings 
Warehouses 
Quarters 
Shops and garages 
Facilities and equipment - --- 


PS a it aR a wl 
Construction stores financed from opera- 
tion and maintenance funds 


Total construction 7 7 | 932,918 


I. HIGH COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE, $61,500 


The High Commissioner is responsible to the Department of the Interior for the 
administration of the trust territory. It is necessary that trips he made by the 
High Commissioner and Deputy High Commissioner to Washington, D. C. and 
to the United Nations in New York as well as to the field. Direction and super- 
vision absorb the time of the employees in the office of the High Commissioner, 

The office of the High Commissioner is composed of four persons: the High 
Commissioner, the Deputy High Commissioner, and their respective secretaries, 
Salaries of these 4 persons, including the 25 percent post differential, are approxi- 
mately »50,000, and approximately $6,000 is for travel expenses. The costs for 
supplies, materials, etc., are approximately $6,000. 


I. JUDICIARY, $53,000 


The judiciary is composed of 3 United States personnel: the Chief Justice, an 
associate Chief Justice, and one court reporter, at a cost of approximately $41,300, 
including the 25 percent post differential. In addition, there are 12 regularly 
employed Micronesians who are presiding judges and clerk of court, and some 
150 part-time employees, at a cost of approximately $14,700. Approximately 
$5,000 is for travel, materials and supplies. 


3. GRANTS, $4,845,500 


Administration and operation $3, 945, 500 
Construction 900, 000 


I a Ne a iis acs bin in inin ennianinans 4, 845, 500 


A Federal appropriation of $4,845,500 is estimated to be required for the trust 
territory in the fiscal year 1958 to supplement local revenues. These funds will 
permit a continuation of the programs affecting public health, education, political 
and economic development, and public works. It will also provide funds for the 
continuation of a construction and replacement program which was started in 
fiscal year 1955 and con ‘inued in fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 
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The following statements support in detail and by function the need for the 
funds requested: 


(a) Health, education and other services - ~~. ...------------------ $1, 660, 673 
(b) Operation and maintenance_____...-~---------------------+- 1, 484, 500 
(c) Transportation services.-.----.---------------------------- 1, 408, 000 
id) General administration. - _---......-44-4+------------------ 850, 500 
Contribution to retirement fund by district__........--------- 91, 827 

ig) Construction. _.....2..-2-- 22-22 -222 se eel eee ne ee 900, 000 
Pete) eth. OF RINSE TIOING in so ce ign nga 6, 345, 500 

Dil Lome POC nn oe ce ean daee eee ane ae —1, 500, 000 

‘Total grants appropriation. ..... c26<.cesneswe oka etecidi 4, 845, 500 


Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 


APPROPRIATIONS 
Ts. cule bind. WORN 3.4 UO eee desea Micke SELL $5, 493, 750 
hi tases Sonics ih wala Seb dake epee dd dia ae _. 4, 300, 000 
I Risin cqraer4nsiit-kir cps cnidnip'h bain asada ete i eet Rae a 5, 000, 000 
Beaute ses) UlUS i SUS LOLS oes ULE __..-. 1 4, 500, 000 
Su geee selst's Leste. od eeazted Syodeh align doll jo ae _. 4,800, 000 


1 And in addition $1 million from surplus resulting from liquidation of Island Trading Co., of which 
$500,000 is in addition to the appropriation and $500,000 is for establishment of revolving fund for loans, 


Itemization of estimate 





| | 














Estimate, Estimate, 
1957 1958 

PROGRAM AND FINANCING 

Total obligations (adjusted appropriation)... ..-_...............---------..-- $4, 800, 000 $4, 960, 000 
ORLICATIONS RY ORJECTS 

01 Personal services. -._.-.....--..-.---- S cchtaetgen cigheieRimadciigs ae 93, 000 93, 000 
02 Travel RE og hE 11, 500 11, 500 
03 Transportation of things__- Jets oa : 100 100 
# Communication services___--.- ; bees ce dlcsede Shh die dbh ae ekbs 250 250 
NE SOCAIIE SE DOR WORNGS 2s ioc) Bi. conieetinnsep wieder nedies sawaiod 550 550 
6 Printing and reproduction__- é : a paPeaidoasatem nea 100 100 
@ Other contractual services--- =“ sbenebeun nde waileemmedads abéar 1, 350 1, 350 
0 Supplies and materials aoe paths Add bk Hathbdn Shkel | 1, 000 1, 000 
0 Equipment-. seads $i6 ventana seeped hired doe 2, 150 2, 150 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions mean igipinsd alee 4, 690, 000 4, 753, 673 
Contribution to retirement fund___..........-.....-.----.-2-22--e ; 96, 327 
TEDL LALLI OE DLL LL LAI SER | 4,800, 000 4, 960, 000 


t 





Trust TERRITORY OF THE Pactric ISLANDS 


(House hearings, pp. 458-479) 


eremenciy GON 5) Pe TS as Reece abentee ee eene $4, 800, 000 


Estimate ______ si fsinn Sa eas sh ce hb bs oo er lta ia ce siding ad See 4, 960, 000 
MP GNOWGENOG. cu ...~J/. ibe dose ODEs seninsbies es Genial Cameos anand 4, 800, 000 
Restoration requested____-- | sania mapibeien x ecedaeice almemitea ts Aaa 160, 000 


(P. 22, line 12 
Amendment requested: 
Page 22, line 12 strike out ‘‘$4,800,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$4,960,000”, 
an increase of $160,000 in the appropriation. 


HOUSE REPORT 


“The committee recommends an appropriation of $4,800,000. This is the same 
as the amount for the current fiscal year, representing a reduction of $160,000 
in the budget estimate. The purpose of the Federal appropriation is to finance 
that portion of the administrative costs which cannot be met from local revenues. 

hen this latter income has been underestimated it has resulted in the avail- 
ability of funds for expenditure in excess of the budget program justified to Con- 
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gress. The committee believes that such surplus should be used instead to reduce 
the amount of the Federal contribution. As it is anticipated that local revenues 
will be higher than originally estimated, the committee believes that no increase 
in the Federal appropriation in 1958 should be necessary.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The amendment restores $160,000 of the reduction made by the House in the 
budget estimate. This amount is for the following activities: 


f 3 Appropria-| Budget House Restora- 
Activity | tion 1957 estimate | allowance tion re- 
1958 =| 1958 quested 


(1) High Commissioner’s Office__............-.------- $59, 000 $61, 500 $61, 500 
I Sli iis Eaticce eh ce inciesiesir tee viciene 51, 000 53, 000 53, 000 
(3) Grants_-_-_--- 4,690,000 | 4,845,500 | 4, 685, 500 


4, 800,000 | 4,960,000 | 4,800, 000 
i i 


It is requested that the reduction of $160,000 in the item for the Government of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands be restored to permit a total appropria- 
tion of $4,960,000. This amount will be required because of conditions that are 
beyond the control of the trust territory government. For the past several years, 
the hospitals and boarding schools in the trust territory have relied heavily upon 
surplus C-rations for the meals they serve. These rations have now been ex- 
hausted and it has not been possible to replace them with other surplus rations. 
The result has been an inevitable increase in the cost of feeding the patients and 
schoolchildren. 

Moreover, during the past 6 years the trust territory has purchased relatively 
little new equipment. Consequently, maintenance costs for existing equipment 
arerising. A further fact to be considered is that the increasing costs of materials, 
wages, and transportation over the past 4 vears have reduced by more than a fifth 
the materials and services received for a like amount of money. 

The budget for the fiscal year 1957 was requested with anticipation that carry- 
over funds from fiscal 1956 would be available to permit the continuation of 
activities and programs at about the same level. Consequently, approximately 
$350,000 of carryover funds will be urgently needed this fiscal year. It is believed 
that the remaining balance of approximately $100,000 should be reserved for 
contingencies. 

Little, if any, revenues for 1958 in excess of the estimated $1,500,000 are antici- 
pated. Consequently, a restoration of the $160,000 reduction proposed by the 
House Appropriations Committee is requested in order that the essential minimum 
programs in health, education, agriculture, and other services may be continued. 

A further contributing factor to the need for restoration of the House cut is 
the fact that, under the provisions of title IV, section 4 (a) of Public Law 854, 
84th Congress, approved July 31, 1956, the trust territory must contribute $96,327 
from its appropriated fund to the civil service retirement fund. Unless this 
additional amount is made available the cost will have to be absorbed, in which 
event essential programs will have to be curtailed to the extent of the funds 
diverted for this purpose. 


HOUSE REDUCTION 


Chairman Haypren. I wish you would comment on the House 
reduction. Just what will be the effect of this reduction on your 
program? 

Mr. Lavust. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement from the High 
Commissioner to be presented to this committee on that matter. 
I would like to read it. It is very brief. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


I might say that Mr. Nucker, the High Commissioner, is presently 
in the hospital, and for that reason he is unable to be here today. 
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“The budget request which has been presented to the Congress for 
the fiscal year 1958 asks for $4,960,000. This amount together with 
the anticipated local revenues of $1,500,000 would permit a program 
costing almost $6,500,000. Of this amount $61,500 would be for the 
High Commissioner’s Office, $53,000 for the judiciary, $900,000 for 
the continuation of the construction program, and $5,445,500 for the 
operation and administration of the territory. 

“The House reduced our request to $4,800,000, a reduction of 
$160,000. This action was based upon a belief by the House Com- 
mittee that local revenues would be higher than the anticipated 
$1,500,000, and that, therefore, the amount appropriated should 
remain the same as for the current year. 

“Before commenting on this, however, I would like to say that 
































0 we feel definite progress has been made in programs in the territory 
0 during the past year. This has been true in the settlement of land 
. and other claims, particularly with respect to the claims of the former 
f inhabitants of Bikini and Eniwetok, which have long been unsettled 
" and which were resolved during the year. 
e “The programs in the fields of health, education, and agriculture 
were continued and resulted in further improvements in the life of 
P the people. Work is progressing, for instance, to further increase 
. the production of copra and trochus shell and to introduce new cash 
d and subsistence crops. Efforts to strengthen the local trading com- 
; panies and to improve transportation within the area have also been 
continuing. Material assistance in this respect has come from the 
5, program of loans to private trading enterprises. Since authorization 
h of the program, $393,740 have been loaned. Of this amount $99,772 
; have been repaid on the principal and $8,171.48 in interest. 
of 
iv RESTORATION REQUESTED 
ad 
or “We are requesting that the $160,000 reduction made in the trust 
territory budget by the House be restored. We firmly believe that 
wi this amount will be required by the trust territory for the following 
m reasons: 
d. “First. Surplus C rations which were acquired from the military 
SB have been exhausted and it has not been possible to replace them from 
Ho similar surplus. This means that hospitals and schools must spend 
his considerably more to feed patients and boarding students. 
ich “Second. Under the provisions of law passed by the 84th Congress, 
ids the trust territory must contribute $96,327 to the civil service retire- 
ment fund. 

“Third. During the past 6 years relatively little new equipment has 
18 been purchased and maintenance costs are rising on the existing 
yur equipment. 

“Fourth. We cannot at this time anticipate that revenues in 1958 
ch will be substantially in excess of $1,506,000.” 
er. 

ESTIMATED LOCAL REVENUES 
Chairman Haypen. You say the House action is based on the 
assumption that the local revenues will exceed $1,500,000. 

tly Mr. Laust. They will be approximately that amount. 


Chairman Haypen. In the past, have your local revenues ever 
exceeded the estimates? 
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Mr. Lavsr. Yes; they have. In fiscal year 1956, the estimate was 
$1,330,000 and they actually amounted to $1,587,287. 

Chairman Haypen. Do you have a later estimate of the local 
revenues? 

Mr. Lavst. For 1958? 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 

Mr. Lausr. No, we do not. 

When Mr. Nucker testified before the House in January, he stated 
that the revenues for the first 6 months of the current fiscal year were 
running at the rate of $700,000, and he anticipated the rate would 
continue throughout the year and be slightly in excess of a million five, 

Chairman Haypren. You see no reason to change that estimate? 

Mr. Lavust. Not at this time; no, sir. 


LAND CLAIM SETTLEMENTS 


Chairman Haypren. Have you made any progress in the settlement 
of the land claims? 

Mr. Lavusr. Yes. I would like to ask Mr. Yeomans of our office, 
who is a little more familiar with land claims problems, to tell you what 
has happened. 

Mr. Yeomans. Mr. Chairman, the trust territory government has 
put very heavy emphasis during the past year on the land claim 
problem. They have in particular, I think, made notable settlements 
in the cases of the Eniwetok and Bikini people. Those claims have 
been unsettled for many years. And they were agreeably settled 
this year. 

In addition, all claims in the entire Truk district were settled, and 
considerable preliminary work has been done in settling the remainder 
of the claims in the Marshall Islands district. 

Chairman Haypren. How long do you estimate it will take to clean 
up the claims? 

Mr. Yeomans. I think the bulk of it will certainly be done in fiscal 
1958. You will note that there has been a substantial reduction, for 
instance, in the budget request for the land and claims section of the 
trust territory government. This is based on the fact that most of 
the work has now been done. By next year, as I say, the bulk of the 
settlements will be made, and after that there will be, I think, only 
a few minor ones. 

Chairman Haypen. How much money did you get from the 
Navy for this purpose? 

Mr. Yeomans. We were given $1,245,000 by the Navy. This was 
part of the money which they had obtained previously to pay for 
those areas which are to be retained for possible military use. It was 
part of this money which was used for instance to settle the Bikini 
and Eniwetok claims, and the rest of it is to be used for similar such 
areas. 

Chairman Hayprn. Now, will the Navy put up any more money? 

Mr. Yeomans. No, sir. This is all we expect from the Navy. 

Chairman HaypEen. Will it be enough to clear up all the claims? 

Mr. Yeomans. It will clear up all of those claims which fall within 
the category of areas reserved for military use. In addition to that 
money, however, the trust territory itself will perhaps have to put 
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up more money to settle different types of claims, such for instance 
as those for land on which district administration buildings and that 
type of trust territory government installation might be located. 


RATE OF PAYMENTS FOR LAND 


Chairman Hayprn. At what rate are you paying for this land? 

Mr. Yeomans. There have been rates set. These have been set 
through consultation within each district. There have been land 
boards established, which consist of local groups and some adminis- 
tration personnel. The price varies, depending on the type of land 
that is in question. 

For some of the land in the Marshall Islands which produces a lot 
of copra, which is the mainstay of the economy, the rates run as high, 
I think, as $500 an acre. In some of the other acres, where the land 
is relatively poor, and not productive, it will be lower, running down 
to $300 and I think in some instances below that figure. But there 
is a difference, depending upon the type of land. 

Chairman Haypen. In other words, an evaluation is made on each 
tract? 

Mr. YEomANS. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. And agreed upon? 

Mr. Yeomans. That is right, sir. 


LOANS FOR TRADING ENTERPRISES 


Chairman Haypen. I wanted to ask this other question. I note 
the revolving fund for loans to locally operated trading enterprises is 
to be continued available until 1958. Have the operations under this 
program been successful? 

Mr. Lausrt. Mr. Chairman, as I read in the statement here, since 
the program was authorized, $393,740 has been loaned out, and of 
this amount approximately $99,772 has been repaid on the principal 
and $8,171.48 in interest. So we think it is a successful program 
to date. 

Chairman Haypen. There was an absolute necessity for some 
means of financing these local trading companies. 

Mr. Lausr. When we discontinued the Islands Trading Company, 
there had to be some means found of getting these trading companies 
on their feet. 

Chairman Haypen. Are these local enterprises prosperous? 

Mr. Laustr. Yes, they are. 

Chairman Haypen. Has the price of copra been satisfactory? 

Mr. Laust. The price of copra has been good. In the past year 
or so it has been as high as $180 a ton, has it not? 

Mr. Yeomans. Yes. That is the market price. 


ALASKA PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypren. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$6 million for the Alaska Public Works program. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow:) 


89775—57——--4 
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Analysis of adjusted appropriation 


Increase 

| in base due | 

Total avail- | to Govern- | Adjusted 
able, 1957 ment’s con- | appropriation 
Activity | tribution to 
| the retire- 
ment fund 


| (1) (2) 





1. Construction-.----- $4, 443, 000 
2. Administration ~~. -_-- 525, 000 | 


| 
ichetaoes 








Analysis by activities 


Activities | Adjusted Estimate, 
jappropriation| 1958 





| =~ 
1. Construction ae , $4, 443, 000 | $5, 446, 400 
2. Administration - Mais.2i0 546, 600 553, 600 


Total..... 4, 989, 600 | 6, 000, 000 


The Alaska public-works program was authorized by the Ist session of the 
8ist Congress which enacted the Alaska Public Works Act (Public Law 264, 
approved August 24, 1949). 

This act, which came as a result of a growing appreciation of the importance 
of the Territory of Alaska to the economic and defense phases of our national life, 
authorized the General Services Administration to construct public works in 
Alaska at an estimated cost of $70 million and to transfer such public works to 
the Territory and the other public bodies in Alaska at purchase prices enabling 
the Government to recover approximately 50 percent of the total estimated cost. 
Authority under original act was to terminate on June 30, 1955; by Public Law 
498, approved July 15, 1954 (83d Cong., 2d sess.), this was extended to June 30, 
1959. 

By Reorganization Plan No. 15, dated May 24, 1950, jurisdiction of the Alaska 
public- works program was transferred to the Department of the Interior where 
it is being administered by the Office of Territories. 

In the fiscal years 1950 through 1956, inclusive, there has been appropriated by 
the Congress for this program $53,708,200. This has been sufficient to finance 
127 projects. 

The 1957 adjusted appropriation was $4,989,600 which was sufficient to finance 
9*projects. A list of these projects follows: 


Program, fiscal year 1957 





Project Applicant-location Type Amount of 
number | allotment 


S0-A<941 | Poteraivare, GOW GE. 6mm ose ce een cn ees inh eR lanl tin cabpacescascc—acal $159, 750 
50-A-195 | Territory of Alaska, Kenai. Multipurpose room 258, 000 
50-A-219 | University of Alaska-- 100-woman dormitory -__.____- 735, 000 
50-A-208 | Ketchikan, city of_. Arterial addition ____- , 845, 000 
50-A-194 | Fairbanks Inde pendent School District...-| High-school auditorium. _____- , 143, 000 
50-A-256 | Wrangell, town of- oe _| Water-main extensions... ____- 24, 950 
50-A-253 | Anchorage, city of (Mount View) 2... ..0.)..| Séweri5..-2.3.cnk.1-..-..-.-- 476, 500 
50-A-254 | Anchorage, city of (Knik Arm outfall) - _.do. eb ok aakatte 787, 000 
59-A-159 | Valdez, town of High school. 538, 800 


Subtotal 
Contribution to retirement fund 


Adjusted appropriation 
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Recommended program, fiscal year 1958 





Project Applicant location Type Estimated 


Number | | cost 


50-A-270 | Kenai (Territory) Health Center--._. eit $54, 700 

%0-A-269 | Glenallen (Territory) - ..._- b= JA.2c25e oa : 56, 000 

§)-A-267 | Hoonah (Territory) .........................].....doi. 

50-A-271 | Kodiak (Territory --.--._---- sch gare cuenae .do : 

50-A-275 | Douglas (Territory) _-........-..........-...| City hall addition __- 

50-A-290 | Haines (Territory) Boat Saeher. 

§0-A-261 | Skagway 5 , wisi e nit lahat tence we tein 

50-A-315 | Kenai (Te rritory) eens aa 

50-A-298 | University of Alaska_-_-.-.-- roel Combined library, ame 

ing and science and adminis- 
tration building. 

50-A-294 | Anchorage Independent School District.....| Elementary school. 

50-A-327 | Kodiak __--_. ...--.-.| Water supply er 

50-A-235 | Dillingham (Territory ). | High school- 

50-A-321 | Kenai Public Utility District No. 1 (Homer)_| Dock improvements- 

50-A-284 | Ketchikan__-. / Keech improvements. sa 

50-A-291 | Anchorage (Eastchester) _- ..| Sewer 

50-A-281 | Skagway _--. 

50-A-328 Petersburg. - 


Total construction. _. 
Administration - 





Os tidean 





APPROPRIATIONS 


$1, 000, 000 | 1954_______- $12, 000, 000 

8, 000, 000 | 1955________-- ik Ie 9, 500, 000 

7, 000, 000 | 1956 3, 000, 000 

.. 13, 208, 200 | 1957 4, 968, 000 


Itemization of estimate, Alaska public works 


| Estimate, Estimate, 


PROGRAM AND FINANCING 
Total obligations. . | $9,808,476 | $6, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward. u sis. ed SLL ee eee |-- 


| 
Appropriation a : , 968, 000 | 6, 000, 000 
OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 
Personal services. ______- . P | 439, 000 | 439, 000 
Travel___. : : = are 33, 000 | 40, 000 
Transportation of things : ; 6, 000 | 6, 000 
Communication services 000 | 8, 006 
Rents and utility services } 20, 000 
Printing and reproduction 2, 500 
Other contractual services - - , 000 
Supplies and materials , 000 
Equipment 2, 000 
Lands and structures 5, 446, 400 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to retirement fund 


21, 600 
Taxes and assessments 500 


no 
2S x 


Pe 


| GNVynnws 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Total obligations. .__........-.---. “ an --| 9,808,476 | 6, 000, 000 


} 


EXPIRATION OF STATUTORY AUTHORITY 


Chairman Haypen. When does the statutory authority for the 
Alaska public works program expire? 

Mr. Laust. June 30, 1959, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Haypen. How much of the total authorization of $70 
million has been appropriated? 

Mr. Lavusi. I believe it will be 5.3 million after 1958. It is 11.3 
million now. 

Senator CuHavez. That will cover the authorization? 

Mr. Lavsr. That will cover the authorization, yes. 
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Senator CHavez. What type of work do you do with the appropria- 
tions? 

Mr. Lavst. We build schools, streets, sewers, water facilities, 
hospitals, and health centers. 

Chairman Haypen. I remember there was quite a bit of discussion 
last year about a gymnasium for the University of Alaska. What 
has been done about that? 

Mr. Lavusi. We have not programed that particular project yet, 
Mr. Chairman. The university hopes that we can put it in the 1959 
program. 

Chairman Haypen. That has been deferred? 

Mr. Lausi. Yes. We are doing other work for the university. In 
1958, for instance, we are putting in a multipurpose building, where 
most of the schoolwork is carried on. We are doing that under the 
1958 program. 

Senator Cuavez. I notice in public works at Ketchikan, “water 
improvements.’”’ That is city water? 

Mr. Laust. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. What are you doing about the water facilities? 
Generally you land near Ketchikan and go in an amphibian boat to 
Ketchikan, but they land out in the bay. Why is it not possible to 
construct a wharf there where at least small vessels could land? 

Mr. Marx. There are wharves there. Right at the foot of the 
main street. 

Senator CHavez. What about the pulp mill? 

Mr. Marx. They have their own dock. 


ALASKA PORT OF ENTRY FACILITIES 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed a budget estimate of 
$30,000 for the Alaska port of entry facilities. These facilities are 
authorized by Public Law 923 in the 84th Congress. A copy of the 
justification authorization and the justification will be included in 
the record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


ALASKAN Port or ENTRY FACILITIES, OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


Appropriation act, 1957 
Increases: 


BUIVEVS ee: 8. ec kmkeen a ekt ewe nko aw ene aes ed ie EBS $30, 000 


Budget estimate, 1958 


Activities: Surveys: 
Estimate 1958 


Public Law 923, 84th Congress, approved August 2, 1956, authorizes and directs 
the Secretary of the Interior to select a suitable site for, and prepare a unified 
development plan of, the facilities needed for the comfort and convenience of the 
public, and for the office and housing needs of cooperating Federal agencies 
operating near the Alaska-Canadian border adjacent to the Alaska Highway in 
the Territory of Alaska._ 

The estimated cost of this preliminary work is $30,000. This amount will 
permit the Secretary to select a site for the facilities, and carry out the initial 
steps of this program in accordance with the provisions of the act. 
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Pusiic Law 923—84TH CONGRESS 
CHAPTER 883—2p SESSION 


H. R. 604 


AN ACT To provide port of entry and related facilities on the Alaska Highway at the Alaska-Canadian 
border in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in order to provide proper facilities for the 
public visiting Alaska and to assure the efficient discharge of governmental respon- 
sibilities and functions in connection therewith, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized and directed to select a suitable site for, and prepare a unified develop- 
ment plan of, the facilities needed for the comfort and convenience of the public, 
and for the office and housing needs of cooperating Federal agencies operating 
near ~ Alaska-Canadian border adjacent to the Alaska Highway in the Territory 
of Alaska. 

Sec. 2. The site selected by the Secretary of the Interior in accordance with the 
rovisions of section 1 hereof shall consist of lands owned or controlled by the 
Jnited States. If any lands within the site so selected by the said Secretary are 

under the jurisdiction of another department or agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, they may be included in the site without reimbursement to such other 
department or agency after the written approval for their inclusion therein has 
been obtained from the head of the department or agency having jurisdiction 
thereover. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior is also authorized to make such arrange- 
ments with cooperating Federal, Territorial, or other governmental agencies as 
may be deemed by him to be necessary and appropriate for the use of the site and 
facilities selected and developed in accordance with the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act: Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior may 
expend any funds made available by other Federal agencies or the Territory of 
Alaska to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Approved August 2, 1956. 


Chairman Haypen. I understand that these funds are for precon- 
struction; is that correct? 
Mr. Lavst. That is correct; yes. 
Chairman Haypen. Will that be completed by the end of 1958? 
Mr. Lavust. The 1958 fiscal year? Yes, sir. 





























ALASKA RAILROAD 










Chairman Hayprmn. Now, with respect to the Alaska Railroad, 
there has been no request for funds. The justification and statement 
pertaining thereto will be included in the record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


GENERAL Statement By J. H. Luoyp, Generan MANAGER, THE ALASKA 
RAILROAD 






I should like to have presented for me a short statement concerning the addi- 
nets and replacement program for our railroad covering the fiscal 
year : 

The program for the coming year totals $2,765,000. The cost of this program 
will be provided from operating revenues and depreciation moneys. Subsequent 
to the submission of our revenue estimates, we were advised by the Army locally 
in Alaska to the effect that operating considerations made it mandatory that all 
—. petroleum traffic be diverted from the Alaska Railroad to the pipeline. 

uch action, if continued, will reduce our operating income annually approxi- 
mately $2,200,000. 

In addition, as a result of stateside wage negotiations, the Alaska Railroad is 
faced with a wage increase over the 3-year period commencing November 1, 1956, 
which will increase payroll costs in fiscal year 1958 by approximately 7 percent. 
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We are also obligated by title 4 of Public Law 854, approved July 31, 1956, to 
further absorb a 6)-percent payroll tax as a contribution to the civil-service 
retirement. This will increase our operating expenses some $600,000. 

We are initiating operating economies similar to those in effect by our stateside. 
railroads, however, service and maintenance cannot be reduced below the present 
level to protect the investment of our Government, and I have previously recom- 
mended to the House subcommittee the possibility of a freight-rate increase of 
approximately 10 percent. 

The basic class rates of the Alaska Railroad have not been increased since 1937 
and, unless there is a diversion of military traffic to the Alaska Railroad, I see no 
other alternative than continued investigative measures for operating economies 
coupled with a rate increase. 

The Alaska Railroad is doing everything possible consistent with good operating 
policy to live within its means and will continue this even though it may be 
severely criticized by Alaskans for recommending the rate increase. 

The capital expenditures that we are asking you to authorize, which will come 
from prior years’ earnings, will alleviate some of our heavy expenditures which 
we are now incurring due to shortage of rolling stock and the necessity of keeping 
over-age equipment. 

I appreciate your sympathetic and favorable consideration of our 1958 budget. 


J. H. Luoyp, 
General Manager, the Alaska Railroad. 
ANCHORAGE, AtAsKA, March 7, 1957. 


THe ALAasKA RAILROAD 
I. OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


The act to authorize the President of the United States to locate, construct, and 
operate railroads in Alaska is known as the Alaska Railroad Act (38 Stat. 305), 
which sets forth guides and limitations as to the location and primary purposes for 
the railroad. The purposes may be stated as follows: 

To provide transportation for national defense. 
2. To perform generally all usual duties of a carrier by railroad, so as best 
to aid in the overall development of Alaska. 

Summarizing the results of the railroad’s operation in 1956, freight and passenger 
traffic both show decreases. Operating revenues decreased at a lesser rate than 
operating expenses during 1956 causing the net result to be an increase in both 
net railway operating income and net income. Comparing 1956 with 1955, the 
percentage changes are as follows: 


Percent change, 1956 versus 1955 


Revenue ton-miles (decrease) 

Revenue passenger-miles (decrease) - - 

Total operating revenues (rail line) ! (decrease) 
Total operating expenses (rail line) ! (decrease) 


1 Does not include nonoperating. 


By the terms of the Alaska Railroad Act and the annual appropriation acts, the 
use of its revenues are made available for maintenance charges and operating ex- 
penses. While appropriations must be requested for major improvements and 
additions, it is expected that other ordinary capital expenditures can be provided 
from revenues. The Senate Appropriations Committee, 84th Congress, 2d 
session, has requested that no major capital improvement or rehabilitation is to be 
financed from revenues until it has been presented to and approved by the Appro- 
priations Committee of the Congress. 

A decrease in traffic is expected in 1957 and 1958 due to the military petroleum 
pipeline, while other shipments are expected to be approximately the same as 
1956. 

The rehabilitation of Seward-Portage line will be completed in 1958 and the 
Seward dock is expected to be ready for use at that time. These and other im- 
provement of plant and equipment will reduce future operating costs. 

Revenue tonnage handled in 1937 was 157,719, gradually increasing until in 
1954, the greatest tonnage was handled in the history of the railroad. The mili- 
tary tonnage in 1956 represents 51.3 percent of the total hauled. Analysis for 
1937 as compared with selected years 1947—56 is shown below: 
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Revenue tonnage 







1951 1952 


ahh --| 365, 818 471, 327 621, 564 838, 629 756, 670 
Ul sadetacdeuccon 276, 023 733, 516 654, 170 640, 669 716, 598 


apy bees 1, 093,726 | 1,355,080 | 1,596,753 | 1,479, 298 1, 473, 268 







































The Alaska Railroad is 470 miles in length from its southern terminus at Seward, 
on Resurrection Bay, to Fairbanks, in the Interior of Alaska. This does not 
include the following: 
(1) Branch from Portage Junction to Whittier, 12.4 miles 
(2) Matanuska branch to Palmer and Jonesville, 22.3 miles 
(3) Eielson branch from Fairbanks, 26.5 miles 
(4) Suntrana branch from Healy, 4.4 miles 
(5) Approximately 130 miles of passing tracks, spur and yards 

Commercial freight passes through the port of Seward, and military freight 
through Whittier. The headquarters of the Railroad, where its main offices and 
shops are located, are at Anchorage. In emergency the Railroad may operate 
oceangoing or coastwise vessels. 

The number of employees during the year ranged from 1,424 in the winter 
months to 1,802 in the summer work season. 


Gross income for 1956 amounted to_______________._---_---- $17, 905, 044. 12 
Gross expense for 1956 amounted to______-_._._.----------- 15, 827, 788. 37 



















Net profit for 1956 amounted to_..............--.-.-- 2, 077, 255. 75 


The additional cost to the Railroad in 1958, required by law (title IV of Public 
Law 854, approved July 31, 1956) will reduce estimated retained earnings by 
$550,000, which will curtail the regular capital improvement program by the 
above amount. 

The annual estimates of the amounts earned are stated under the title ‘‘Opera- 
tion and maintenance, Alaska Railroad (revolving fund),” and the estimates 
for the additional amounts required for construction are stated under the title 
“Construction, Alaska Railroad.’ The funds appropriated under the title of 
“Construction, Alaska Railroad” are transferred to “Operation and maintenance, 
Alaska Railroad (revolving fund).’’ No appropriations are requested for ‘‘Con 
struction, Alaska Railroad” in fiscal years 1957 and 1958. 


Seamametch. 2OOMirte LOGG ng es os Sa pe da hbdelnrd oii aba $16, 500, 000 
TET INRA Th er ee 16, 500, 000 


The following table indicates the result of operations for 1956 and the estimates 
for 1957 and 1958: 
Operating revenues and expenses 

























































| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
Revenues: 

Rail line wep ends Sih ehenomndah ougamiel $16, 966, 529 $16, 100, 000 $16, 100, 000 
Other operations 938, 515 400, 000 400, 000 

1 . aa) J ee 
Total revenues _- aoe sink aie = 17, 905, 044 16, 500, 000 16, 500, 000 
Expenses: a= nnn ena p Sei S Ce eee ! 
Rail line aes caishbdeteds | 15, 228, 811 14, 772, 000 15, 316, 100 
UE OIURDING. 65 552 os 5 Soke Soo) 1 eee 598, 977 | 408, 000 | 413, 900 
i ORIN eas Sn e SSS EUS wea a ortcies ie 15, 827, 788 15, 180, 000 15, 730, 000 
Net earnings....._-- ioha hb ralne nies nn & bigisbiaaentaaieaedeciiiamal 2, 077,256 | 1,320,000 770, 000 








2. ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS 


It is estimated that $2,765,000 will be required during fiscal year 1958 for the 
capital investment program. This amount is derived from operating revenues and 
is $593,000 less than the amount made available during the current fiscal year. 

Senate Report No. 1761 on Interior Department and Related Agencies Appro- 
priation Bill, 1957, contains the following comments in part: 

“The committee feels, however, that_in order to appropriately review the pro- 
gram of the Alaska Railroad it is essential that the annual budget submission 
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reflect a schedule of amounts proposed for capital improvements. Accordingly, 

the Secretary of the Interior is requested to have appropriate schedules included 

in the budget annually which will disclose, by major items, the amounts proposed 

for capital improvements. The committee wishes to make it clear that no major 

capital improvement or rehabilitation is to be financed from revenues until it 

re been presented to and approved by the Appropriations Committees of the 
ongress. 

“For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, the committee approves the use of 
$3,358,000 from revenues of the railroad for the capital investment program 
presented to the committee.’ 

The schedules so requested showing the approved program for 1957 and the 
— program for 1958, with estimates by major items, are distributed as 
ollows: 


Estimates for additions and betterments, and replacement program to be financed 
from revenues 


Actual cost Estimated Estimated 
1956 cost 1957 cost 1958 


ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS PROGRAM 


Roadway, tracks and structures: 
Track work : $591, 810 $595, 800 
Tie renewals 221, 193 466, 000 
eS EE Pe eae oe Oe ee On = 475 210, 500 
metages, tresties, and culverts.......................- chided id 165, 000 
Water, sewerage, and utilities system 


Subtotal 1,051,024 | —1, 437, 300 








Maintenance of equipment: 
Dynamic braking on 1500-horsepower locomotive 35, 513 
Roller bearings for triple hopper cars 
Roller bearings for freight and passenger cars 
Unit truck installations__-_-_-_- 
Piggy-back car improv ement—freight cars 
Miscellaneous 


Subtotal 35, 513 


Communications: 
Replace pole line Curry to Healy ‘ 
Microwave radio system, Seward to Anchorage----.----- 
Pole replacement and crossing signals zu 
Expand microwave Anchorage to Seward and Whittier___|._-..__-_- 
Continue er Fairbanks replacements on pole-line 
program ........- sic inn debra ahd aoe 


Subtotal } 
Rolling stock: 65 unit rail boxes 7 atid 324, 513 








Total additions and betterment program.-.-.........-.--- , 105, 2, om, 513 








REPLACEMENT PROGRAM 


Off-track equipment and vehicles: 
Bulldozers 
Trackliners and ballast regulators. 
Eta wie inihsistctiasnien mien inionbpunneaial 
2 flatbed trucks_ 
Tractor for hauling trailers 
Dragging equipment detectors 
Shop equipment 
Light plants and air compressors 
9 trucks and 2 sedans. - 
Sno-go, tournadozer, low boy trailer________- 
4 trucks and 2 sedans 


Subtotal 








Rolling stock: 


Vans and trailers--.. 

Refrigeration units 

Convert 50 gondolas to flatears__...--__- 
50 covered triple hopper cars 
Miscellaneous 


Subtotal 324, 013 175, 487 


Total replacement program 639, 698 313, 487 
Contingencies 405, 000 500, 000 000 


Grand total 2, 150, 213 3, 358, 000 
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RAILROAD OPERATION 






Chairman Haypen. I would like to know, will the railroad operate 
at a profit during the fiscal year 1957? 

Mr. Lavusrt. Mr. Chairman, we hope it will. We have a problem, 
as you may know. We have lost most of the military oil business 
because of the pipeline. 

Senator Cuavez. The House report has the following: 

“Last year the committee made reference in its report to the adverse 
effect on the Alaska Railroad of the petroleum pipeline constructed 
by the Defense Department after large sums had been invested in 
rehabilitation of a portion of the Railroad in the interest of the defense 
installation supply program. The Comptroller General has advised 
the committee that another pipeline for the transportation of natural 
gas has tentatively been proposed for construction, apparently by 
private interests, between Fairbanks and gasfields at Gubik and that 
this might result in coal shipments over the rail line to Fairbanks being 
considerably curtailed. Although the committee has approved the 
budget program for 1958, it is with the understanding that the 
Department will thoroughly review this situation before any pertinent 
additions, improvements, and replacements to the system are under- 
taken.”’ 

What improvements do you expect to make if you are losing ground 
up there? You have lost the oil business completely, and you are not 
shipping any coal. 

Mr. Lavust. We are shipping large quantities of coal at the present 
time. 

Senator CHavez. You are going to have two pipelines? 

Mr. Lavst. That pipeline, of course, is strictly in the talking stage 
right now. The Gubik gasfield they speak about is included in this 
Public Land Order No. 82, which is a large area in which is included 
the Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4. There have been requests on 
the part of Alaskans that we revoke Public Land Order No. 82 and 
open up the area for development. 

In the meantime, they believe they have found a considerable area, 
which includes a gas deposit, and with that discovery there has been 
a lot of talk that private capital will come up there and expend 
40 or 50 million dollars to develop that gasfield and establish the pipe- 
line to Fairbanks. But, as I say, that is strictly in the talking stage 
right now. 

The Department has not revoked Public Land Order No. 82, and 
until that is done not very much can be done along this line. But it 
does appear to be a natural development. 


REDUCTION IN COAL SHIPMENT DUE TO PIPELINE 


Chairman Haypren. What Senator Chavez wants to know is: How 
does the construction of the pipeline reduce the traffic in coal on the 
railroad? 

Mr. Laust. Well, the intimation being that once the pipeline, the 
gas pipeline, is established from the Gubik area to Fairbanks, there 
might be an extension from Fairbanks down to Anchorage. 

enator CHavez. What effect has the highway between Anchorage 
and Fairbanks had on the business? The trucks? 
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Mr. Lavst. I expect it has had some, but not to the extent of putting 
us in the red. Because we have been in the black all this time. We 
made over $2 million last year. There is always new business being 
generated. 

Of course, we hope that if this gasfield does develop, new business 
may be generated from that. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE BUSINESS 


Chairman Haypen. How much of that business is Department of 
Defense business, and how much is the result of private enterprise? 

Mr. Lausi. Mr. Fitch, our railroad representative, [ think, has the 
figures on that? 

Mr. Fircu. You asked what percent of our business is military? 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 

Mr. Frren. It varies around 50 percent. That is, on Government 
bill of lading. But a good many of the commercial shipments to 
Alaska are generated themselves by Government purchasing, so that 
actually the total shipments due to the military would be larger than 
that. 

Chairman Haypsun. The military pays for a certain part of it, and 
private people pay for the other part. And from those two sources 
you get revenue enough to run the railroad; is that right? 

Mr. Fircu. Right. 

Mr. Lavst. Plus the regular civilian shipments. 

Chairman Haypren. You say that business has been increasing. Is 
that due to increasing development in Alaska, more people coming in, 
more business being developed, or is it because the Department of 
Defense is busy? 

Mr. Lausr. No, I think the civilian economy is developing and has 
been right along, Senator. 

Chairman Haypsn. From those two sources, anvhow, the railroad 
is now in the black? 

Mr. Lavsi. So far. Other economies will have to be made on the 
railroad in order to have it stay within its revenues. 

Chairman Haypren. Do any members of the committee want to 
ask any questions? 

Senator Dworshak? 

Senator DworsHak. Are you through with all of the Territories? 

Mr. Lavst. Yes. 


TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC 


Senator DworsHak. Well, I wanted to ask a few questions on this 
$160,000 for the Trust Territories that is asked to be restored. What 
does that cover, briefly? 

Mr. Laust. I read a brief statement here from the High Commis- 
sioner. 

Senator DworsHak. What islands? 

Mr. Lavust. The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands includes the 
Marshall and Caroline groups and the districts of Truk, Ponape, 
Majuro, Palu, Yap, and Rota. 

Senator DworsHak. Where is this $160,000, specifically? 
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Mr. Lavsr. Here are the reasons given why it should be restored: 
“Surplus C rations which were acquired from the military have been 
exhausted and it has not been possible to replace them from similar 
surplus.” 

Senator Youne. Surplus what? 

Mr. Lavust. Some few years back we were given a tremendous 
amount of surplus C rations. We have been living on that. The 
stock is now exhausted. 

Senator DworsHak. Who has been living on that? 

Mr. Lavst. The hospitals and the schools. 

Senator DworsHak. What islands? 

Mr. Lavsr. All the island district centers—Masuro, Yap, Truk, 
Ponape, Palau, and Rota. 

Now that that source has been exhausted, we are going to need some 
money to feed patients and boarding students. Also we need $96,327 
to contribute to the civil-service retirement fund under the law passed 
by the 84th Congress. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is that for civilian employees? 

Mr. Lavst. Yes, it is. 

Senator DworsHak. Americans, or natives? 

Mr. Lavst. Americans. 

Senator DworsHak. How many? 

Mr. Lavst. In all? 288; that is Americans and some Guamanians. 

Senator Dworsuak. They are scattered over all the islands? 

Mr. Lavst. Yes, sir, and Guam. 

Senator DworsHak. Are vou through? 

Mr. Lavsr. Well, then, Mr. Nucker states in the last 6 years little 
new equipment has been purchased, and of course the maintenance 
cost on the present equipment is great. 





REHABILITATION 





OF NATIVES 


Senator DworsHak. Are we making any progress there in rehabili- 
tating those natives on those islands? 

Mr. Lavst. I think we are making a great deal of progress, Senator. 
I think our report to the United Nations this year, if you would be 
interested in that, would show the details of the progress. 

Senator DworsHak. Are your expenses diminishing all the time, 
because you are making progress, or are they increasing? 

Mr. Lavst. I believe the figure we are asking for this year is the 
same we asked for in 1957, or just a little more. 

I believe a $63,673 increase. 

Senator DworsnHak. So the more progress you make, the more it 
costs. 

Mr. Lavst. We are trying to keep our costs pretty level. 

Senator DworsHaxk. You are not reducing them any, are you? 

Chairman Haypen. The House cut the appropriation $160,000. 
Then, in addition to that, we would have to assume the civil service 
retirement cost of $96,327. Now, that cut of $160,000 gave them 
exactly what they had last year, and then this added burden of 
$96,000 would make a positive reduction in the amount of money. 

Senator Dworsnak. Well, in view of the fact that the President 
has asked us to cut the budget, I thought maybe we ought to make an 
effort te do that occasionally. 
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Senator CuHavez. What happens to that personnel after they get 
through with a job? Do they get another one? You are making 
improvements, so that would reduce the work generally. What 
happens to the personnel? They stick to the job, do they not? 

Mr. Lavust. They go out on 2 years’ contract. They agree to serve 
2 years. 

Senator CHavez. When they retire, do they stay there? 

Mr. Lavst. Some renew for another 2 years, and some have been 
out there for 6 or 8 years. We are all the time, of course, trying to 
train the local people to take over some of these jobs, but there are 
certain jobs they just cannot take over as yet. 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


Senator DworsHaxk. Well, for American Samoa, I notice that grants 
pre $1,160,400. What does that provide for? What is the nature 
of that: 

Mr. Lavust. Page 29 of that book, Senator, breaks it down. 

Senator DworsHak. Health, education, and welfare—a total of 
$778,000; is that correct? 

Mr. Lavst. That is the actual cost for the fiscal year 1956. 

Senator DworsHax. And for 1958 you are asking for $839,910. 

Mr. Laust. $839,910; yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Well, why do you need an increase? I should 
think if you are making progress you could cut down gradually instead 
of continuing to increase. 

Mr. Lausi. Well, of course, the field of health is where we have 
our greatest field for improvement. 

Senator DworsHax. The way I understand it, the Organic Act 
pertaining to American Samoa provides that they shall raise as 
much money as they can, and then we make up the balance to carry 
on the Government. 

Mr. Laust. Yes, sir; it is not the Organic Act. We do not have 
an Organic Act for Samoa. But that is the way it has been operating 
for the last 7 years. 

Senator DworsHak. What is the population of American Samoa? 

Mr. Lavsr. About 20,000. 

Senator DworsHak. I notice you have 53 public schools there. 

Mr. Laustr. Yes; the school population is increasing all the time. 
We are improving the health standards. 

Senator DworsHak. We are improving the health standards. We 
are spending more money, all the time, too. For economic and 
industrial development in 1956 you had $117,464, but for 1958 
you are asking for $140,890. That is an increase of about $23,000 
in 2 years. That does not reflect much progress. The more self- 
reliant you make them, the more it costs the American taxpayer to 
maintain them? 

Mr. Lavsti. We are asking for the same amount. 

Senator DworsHak. Your statement shows in 1956, for economic 
and industrial development, you had $117,464. Now, if your estimate 
is correct, for 1958 you are asking for $140,890. And that is an 
increase of more than $23,000; is it not? 

Mr. Laust. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Or an increase of approximately 20 percent. 
Well, how do you justify that? 
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JUSTIFICATION FOR INCREASE 


Mr. Lavst. On page 36, we have the justification for that, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Can you tell us briefly why, as they progress, 
it takes an increase of 23 percent in 2 years? 

Mr. Laust. We are increasing the agricultural program down there, 
Senator, to teach them more about how to grow these things that they 
need. The dairying activity, for instance, has been increased. 

Senator Youne. Have you improved the experiment station out 
there from what it was 3 years ago? 

Mr. Lavst. It has been greatly improved, Senator. 

Senator Youna. I never saw a Government institution as poorly 
operated as that one was. 

Mr. Lavust. You are absolutely right. After you left, they hired a 
new man, & new agriculturalist, who did an excellent job. 

Unfortunately, he left about a year ago, and we had to get another 
man. But I was down there a year after you were, Senator, and we 
were shown the differences that existed there at that time, from your 
visit to ours. One of the Members of Congress was with us, and, of 
course, he was very much impressed by the improvement that was 
made after you had left. 

Chairman Hayprn. The way I look at your totals here, the grant 
remains stable; the same amount of money in 1956, 1957, and 1958— 
$1,169,000. And on the other hand, the local revenues have increased 
about $100,000. I think that is a commendable gain. 

Mr. Laust. They are making more progress all the time. They 
hope to get more after they get that airport in there. 

Senator Dworsnak. If they are making gains toward self-sufficiency, 
why do we have to increase the appropriation? 

Chairman Haypen. The total amount of the appropriation is ex- 
actly the same. That is at the bottom of the page there. 

Senator Dworsuak. In other words, then, as the local revenues are 
increasing, we do not reduce ours on a commensurate basis. We 
continue the same appropriation, although the local revenues have 
shown in the space of 2 years an increase of $105,000. 

Mr. Laust. Yes. 

Senator DworsHax. How do you account for that? Are they 
expanding services? 

Mr. Lavust. They are expanding services, and the economy is 
expanding. As I mentioned, we are trying to build a new airport 
there for the Pan American run to Australia and New Zealand, and 
anything we have in excess in revenues we are putting into that airport. 

Chairman Haypen. Any further questions, gentlemen? 


FISH CANNERY 


Senator Younc. Yes. Was a fish cannery ever established there? 

Mr. Laust.. Yes; they are operating now. 

Senator Youne. Has it made any money? 

Mr. Laust. I do not know if they have shown a profit yet. It was 
kind of rough the first few years 1 understand, but in the past year 
they have been running pretty steadily, employing about 300 people. 

Senator Youne. You mentioned a little while ago about replacing 
C-rations with regular food. 

Mr. Laust. Yes. 
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Senator Youna. How much money are you asking for that pur- 
pose? 

Mr. Lavst. Well, we hope if the $160,000 is restored, that part of 
the balance remaining after the $96,327 has been contributed to the 
civil service retirement fund, will be used for that purpose. 

Senator Youne. What kind of food will you purchase, and where 
will you purchase it? 

Mr. Lavst. I expect they will purchase the regular food now, if we 
do not have the C-rations. We import most of the food that goes out 
there. 

AVAILABILITY OF SURPLUS FOODS 


Senator Younc. Have they contacted the Department of Agricul- 
ture about surplus foods, which we are giving away to other countries? 

Mr. Laust. Mr. Yeomans, do you know whether or not we have 
any surplus foods? 

Mr. Yeomans. We have not this year, but we have in the past. 
We ran into the difficulty that only certain things were available, 
which were not the type of things which would be most valuable, and 
the transportation cost, together with their lack of value, did not 
warrant the effort. 

Senator Younc. What kind of food do you propose to buy, and 
where do you propose to get it? If you get this money, what kind of 
food are you going to buy? 

Mr. Laust. Regular American food, sir. And, of course, most of 
the natives use their native foods, taro and breadfruit. 

Senator Youne. You will not need money for that, though; will you? 

Mr. Lavust. Oh, just for the growing and expansion of the agricul- 
ture programs. 

Senator Younc. What are you going to spend this money for? 

Mr. Lausr. The $160,000? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Lavust. Well, $96,327 of that is for retirement contribution. 
That is one of the justifications for the restoration of the $160,000. 
And then to replace the loss caused by the exhaustion of the C ration 
stockpile. And then, as Mr. Nucker says, we have not purchased 
any new equipment there for practically 

‘Senator Youna. I would like an answer to my question. What 
kind of food will you buy, and where are you going to buy it? Can 
you not answer that? 

Mr. Lausr. Yes. We import the food from the States. 

' Senator Youne. Have you contacted the Department of Agricul- 
ture to find out if they have food available? 

Mr. Lausr. Well, as Mr. Yoemans has stated, we have inquired 
about surplus agriculture foods in the past, but the variety was 
limited. I remember we got some surplus foods for Alaska, and all 
we could get was cheese, oil, and butter. 

Senator YounG. They have almost anything you might want 
over there. Just what kind of food do you w ant that they do not 
have over there? 

Mr. Lavust. That they do not have in the trust territory? 

Senator Younc. That they do not have in the Department of 
Agriculture. Just what kind of food do you propose to buy that the 
Department does not have? 
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Mr. Lavsr. We will check with the Department of Agriculture to 
see what we can acquire from them. We still would have the trans- 
portation cost, though, Senator. And the transportation costs run 
kind of high, too. 

Senator Younc. You would have to pay for your transportation if 
you bought it from regular sources in the United States, would you 
not? 

Mr. Lavst. Oh, yes. 













TYPE OF PURCHASES ANTICIPATED 






Senator DworsHak. Certainly in making this statement of what 
you need to buy additional food, you must have had in mind the pur- 
chase of certain commodities. Senator Young wants to know what 
specifically you are planning to buy. Don’t you know? Does not 
some one know what you are planning to buy? 

Mr. Laust. Just the regular food to feed the patients in the hospital, 
and the schools, Senator. 

Chairman Hayprn. They would eat bread; would they not? 

Mr. Laust. Bread; yes. 

Chairman Haypren. Why can’t you get wheat from the Agriculture 
Department? 

Senator DworsHak. Butter, cheese, milk. 

Senator Youne. Almost anything you want. 

Mr. Lavusr. I do not know what is available. We will certainly 
check on that. 

Senator Youne. I would think that your Department would check 
with the Agriculture Department to find out if they have any food 
surplus available that they are distributing. 

Chairman HayprEn. Well, you certainly ought to do that. That is, 
if there is surplus butter or surplus of any kind. Of course, wheat 
would have to be milled. I do not suppose the Department of Agri- 
culture has any actual flour that they could give out. 

Senator CHavez. Have they not a local mill in Samoa? 

Mr. Lavusr. This is the trust territory we are discussing. 

Senator Youna. We are furnishing all kinds of foods for the school- 
lunch program and for CARE packages to Europe. You would 
think that much of that food would be adaptable to their use in the 
trust territory. 

Mr. Lausr. We do not come under the school-lunch program in 
the trust territory. 

Senator YounG. I mean the same kinds of foods. If we give food 
away to all the foreign countries, certainly we could give it away to 
needy people of our own. 

Senator Cuavez. There are millions and millions of pounds of 
butter at Hutchinson, Kans., surplus that they could use in the salt 
mines; and cheese. 

Senator Youna. All kinds of foods are available. 

Mr. Laust. We will certainly check with the Agriculture Depart- 
ment to see what we can get from them. 

Senator DworsHak. You stated a minute ago that you had 288 
civilians employees. That was in all of the trust territories? 
Mr. Lavst. All of the trust territories. 
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TOTAL POPULATION 


Senator DworsHak. How many do you have in Samoa? 

Mr. Laust. Of stateside employees? 

Senator DworsHak. Yes; all together, State and local. 

Mz. Laust. We have the breakdown here. 

Senator DworsHak. I have never been to Samoa; so I have no 
particular personal interest. But I would like to know. 

Mr. Lavst. It is considerably under a hundred. 

Senator DworsHak. Under a hundred? 

Mr. Lavst. Oh, yes. 

Senator DworsHaKk. You have 20,000 people living there, and you 
have 100 civilian employees? 

Mr. Lavust. I am speaking of statesiders. Now, the remainder 
would be Samoans. 

Senator DworsHak. What do they do? 

Mr. Lavst. Carry on the regular functions of the Government; 
education department, health, and all the regular departments. 

Senator DworsHak. You mean you can find employment for a 
hundred stateside employees in an area where you have 20,000 
citizens? 

Mr. Yeomans. The figure for this year is 48. 

Mr. Laust. 48. Now, that includes generally an employee, say a 
schoolteacher, and his wife. And we try to get people where both can 
be employed. 

Senator DworsHak. You have 48 stateside. And how many 
native? 

Mr. Lavst. 1,058 are Samoan employees. 

Senator DworsHak. 1,058. And 48 Stateside. And on that 
Island you have only about 20,000? 

Mr. Lavsr. About 20,000. 

Senator DworsnHak. 20,000 population. Well, I give up. Mr. 
Chairman, I think we ought to have the chiarman go down there 
and check up and see what they are doing. 

eer rege Cuavez. You give them the money, and they will employ 
them. 

Mr. Lausr. Of course, these Territorial governments, Senator, have 
to take over many functions. 


INCREASE IN POPULATION 


Senator DworsHak. Yet you said they were making great strides 
toward self-sufficiency, and the more progress they make the more 
we have to aid them. In another 25 years we will have to spend five 
times this much to help them. They are only increasing the popula- 
tion at what rate? 

Mr. Laust. That has been one of the problems. 

Senator DworsHak. How do you induce them to do that? 

Mr. Laust. To do that? To increase the population? How 
do we induce them? 

Senator DworsHak. Well, what is the increase in the population? 

Mr. Lavsr. From 1940 to 1950, it was 46.7 percent. 

Chairman Haypen. That is due to better sanitation facilities and 
modern medical care. That has been the history in every country. 
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I noticed some figures with respect to Japan. The population of 
Japan remained stationary at about 30 millions of people for a couple 
of centuries. Then it was opened up to the peoples of the world 
and modern medicine and sanitation was introduced, and they now 
have about 80 millions of people. The same is true with respect to 
the Philippines, and Puerto Rico. Whenever modern medicine and 
sanitation is introduced the infant mortality rate goes down and 
population figures go up. 

Reaater Cuavez. That has been the history of this country. 

Senator Youna. I understand our costs per capita in American 
Samoa are much higher than they are in British Samoa. And I think 
it would be well if we looked into the type of operation that the British 
have in British Samoa. I am concerned about islands such as these. 

If we keep on, by 25 years from now, we are going to have some 
tremendous costs. We are not solving a problem. We are just 
letting it go on and it costs us more each year. 

Mr. Lausr. Senator, there is an answer to your statement. 

American Samoa comprises about 76 square miles of land, over a 
total of 5 islands. Only 20 percent of that land is arable. The 
rest—you have been there, and you have seen the steep mountains— 
isnot arable. We have limited resources in Samoa. 

Senator DworsHak. How did they live before we took over? 

Senator Younae. There was a big Navy base. 

Senator DworsHak. Well, before we landed there, how did they 

et by? 
: Mr. Lavst. I do not know how they got by, but I am sure they got 
by all right. 

Senator Dworsuak. If we are making any mistakes in our policy, 
we ought to correct them. 

Mr. Lavst. I do not think we ought to just get out of there. 

Senator DworsHak. I did not say that. But neither can we 
justify constantly increasing costs of administration and supporting 
them, when we must realize that the ultimate objective of that 
program will be to not make them more self-sufficient but to destroy 
their self-reliance and their independence, so that we are defeating 
the very reasons for which we are trying to help them. 


VALUE OF WESTERN SAMOA 


Mr. Lavst. Speaking of Samoa, as I was saying to Senator Young, 
western Samoa is a self-sufficient area, Senator. They have great 
farms and great production of copra and other items that make them 
self-sufficient. 

When we acquired American Samoa, it was for one reason, and 
that was to get the harbor. And that was the only reason we went 
down there. It has a good harbor which was needed for a coaling 
station for our Navy ships. 

Senator Youna. But I think you could save money many ways. 
This food problem is a simple one. Apparently you have made no 
investigation as to what foods the Government now owns that you 
could utilize. It just does not make any sense to appropriate money 
to buy food for use out there, when we have several billion dollars 
worth of it now on hand. 
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Mr. Lavsi. Of course, that is the trust territory. We are now 
talking about American Samoa. But our costs have not increased, 
Senator, at least what we have been asking from Congress, in the 
last few years. 

Senator DworsHax. They have not decreased, either. 

Mr. Lavst. Samoa probably will never be self-sufficient. 

Senator DworsHak. Do they have inflation there? Is that respon- 
sible for your increased cost? 


AIRPORT CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Lausst. No, just expanded service and an expanded economy, 
As I said, when we get this airline in there, that is going to expand it 
even more. 

Senator Dworssax. You probably will have to be appropriating 
more to take care of the airport. 

Senator Youne. Is that airport being built now? 

Mr. Lavust. Yes; that is being built now. 

Senator DworsHak. Who is paying for that? 

Mr. Lavsi. It is being paid for by the Government of American 
Samoa. 

Senator DworsHak. Local financing mostly? 

Mr. Lavst. And whatever excess funds they may have to put into 
it. 

Senator DworsHak. What is the total cost? 

Mr. Lausi. We estimate about a million dollars. And there again, 
Senator, is a good example: They are going to do it with their own 
labor, force account. 

There is an alternative of asking Congress to put them under the 
Federal Airport Act, and that same airport would probably cost us 
$4 million. But we are going to do it as much as possible with local 
money and local labor. 

Senator DworsHak. If there is local labor available, that is a good 
way to utilize it. 

Mr. Lausi. The Navy is helping us with heavy equipment and 
what-not. 

VirGin Istanps CorPpoRATION 


Chairman Haypren. The estimates concerning the Virgin Islands 
Corporation were discussed at length during Mr. Lausi’s opening 
remarks. 

If there are no further questions on the corporation I will insert the 
justifications in the record and we will stand in recess until 10:30 a, m. 
tomorrow. 

We thank you, gentlemen. 

(The justifications referred to follow:) 


Analysis by activities 


Activities Appropria- | Estimate, 


tion 1988 


1. Operating losses | $295, 000 —— 
2. Programs not predominantly of a revenue producing character | 130, 000 


Total. . ; 425, 000 
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GRANTS, VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION, $692,000 


The estimate of $692,000 for grants is distributed as follows: 


Pree HOGBES.. ....... . 22 one n esc cenecccncnsewsescansenes $562, 000 
Programs not predominantly of a revenue-producing character - - -__-- 130, 000 
‘eee Mote... 22 4 ts ARS. RRA Re AL 692, 000 


Operating losses, $562,000.—This amount is required to cover actual prior-year 
losses as well as estimated losses for the current and budget years pursuant to 
authority granted under section 8 (a) of Public Law 149, approved June 30, 1949. 
The estimate includes funds to cover losses as follows: 


Balance required to cover actual losses, fiscal year 1956!____.._____- $116, 187 
meeeied tonees, Geoal year 1967. «.. < ... cecscnnec qecscnecccaccesuee 277, 100 
anced loge, hecal year IVC. . 2.2. d56nasmas dieeennne dbneweeenes 168, 713 

Fotal, Gperating losses. 2. 22s ow be kiss Sie 562, 000 


1 The total loss for this period was $231,944, for which $115,757 was appropriated in prior years. 






Programs not predominantly of a revenue-producing character, $130,000 


(a) Water and soil conservation, $100,000.—The funds requested under this 
caption are to be used for the following purposes: 


en OOMNEIUNOHIONS O50 J. Sel Lb Le So age 3 eee eee eee $65, 000 
PE MOOMNNMN RON CMSIOMNR 6 5 a. nie inde umnuintnlincauganunwse dws eae 25, 000 
Maintenance of pasture (special practices)_-..........._-.-----.---- 2, 500 


Promotion of other productive uses of land 7, 500 











(b) Forestry program, $30,000.— 


Land preparation and continuing the seeding and planting of mahogany 
trees of approximately 800 acres of land suitable for forestry, but too 
steep or shallow for other productive use_-...._-_--- siectanaiin insta aia 30, 000 









Total, non-revenue-producing programs-_-__..._____-_-_-_-_-- 130, 000 
ee eraees appropriadens ..< 20.5252 .5 202. FORA TIOR wk 692, 000 





Contributions 


APPROPRIATIONS 








ets .-. $1, 026, 000] 1954.._......_......____ $1, 080, 000 
ee ee Scan Id ve cceseutsnetauke 510, 000 
Re BR 390, 000 
RI iE nk a 425, 000 





REQUEST FOR AUTHORITY TO UNDERTAKE MAJOR CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS 










There will be a need for expansion and improvement to power distribution plant 
facilities during the fiscal year 1958. Authority is requested to undertake the 
following major capital improvements during that period: 







Purchase and installation of 2 transformer banks on the island of St. 

I sits Sisiied dies Phatetoedliogstd sarceasd scene oe hte oh a oe $70, 000 
Construction of 30 additional miles of distribution lines on all 3 islands__. 90. 000 
Conversion from 12.5-kilowatt svstem to 24-kilowatt, including 24-kilo- 

watt distribution transformers and insulation of lines on the island of 

St. Croix ae Ni se a aa 5 ae mee et aN a tee _ 40, 000 







sjunacaeuaes a ee 

No appropriation is requested during the fiscal year 1958 to accomplish the 
proposed improvements. However, in the event sufficient revenues become 
available, the authority requested herein will permit the Corporation to proceed 
with the necessary work. 


Total, estimated cost of improvements 


(Whereupon, at 11:25 a. m., Wednesday, March 13, 1957, a recess 
was taken until 10:30 a. m., Thursdav March 14 1947 \ 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 14, 1957 





Unirep Sratrss SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:35 a. m., in room 
F-82, United States Capitol, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Chairman Hayden, Senators Young and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Orricr or Oi, AND Gas 





STATEMENTS OF FELIX E. WORMSER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
MINERAL RESOURCES; HUGH A. STEWART, DIRECTOR; CAROL D. 
FENTRESS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR; AND DALE L. ROTHROCK, 

CHIEF, FISCAL SECTION 


HOUSE 





ALLOWANCE AND JUSTIFICATION 






Chairman Haypnun. The committee will come to order. 
The House this year allowed the budget estimate of $585,000 for the 
Office of Oiland Gas. The justification will be included in the record. 
(The justification referred to follows:) 


Analysis of adjusted appropriation 





Increase in 
base due to Adjusted 

Government’s| appropri- 
contribution ation 
to the retire- 

ment fund 


Activity bw avail- 
able, 1957 

















1, Coordination of oil and gas activities........._.._._....-_.. 


$366, 400 $19, 000 $385, 400 
2, Enforcement of the Connally Hot Oil Act.._.._.......-.--- 147, 400 10, 000 157, 400 
PNG li hada dtl winged ihn dibie edb ald ek 513, 800 29, 000 542, 800 








Analysis by activities 


Adjusted Estimate, 
Activities appropri- 1958 
ation 








nig ddhsdewadsthhhiDeddababbednua se daeeibe $385, 400 $385, 400 
2, Enforcement of the Connally Hot Oil Act...........----.------- 157, 400 199, 600 





ics Wskneneseneeiedeesgernansnehe aocosacssscescnsiesusautanaenalle 542, 800 585, 000 


eh 
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JUSTIFICATION 


General.—The Secretary of the Interior on May 1, 1954, reassigned to the Oj 
and Gas Division all functions formerly performed by that Division but which 
for the period of the Korean conflict were assigned to the Petroleum Administra. 
tion for Defense. In addition, all remaining defense mobilization responsibilities, 
heretofore discharged by the Petroleum Administration for Defense, were assigned 
to the Oil and Gas Division. 

The enforcement of the Connally Act, which is permanent legislation enacted 
to support the State authorities in the enforcement of legislation to prevent 
physical waste in oil and gas production was assigned to the Oil and Gas Division 
prior to, during, and after the Korean conflict. 

In addition to enforcement of the Connally Act, the Office of Oil and Gas is 
charged with making sure that the country will have adequate supplies of petro. 
leum and gas to meet peacetime requirements and sufficient margin in productive 
capacity to meet requirements of all-out war. 

To make certain that there will be adequate supplies of petroleum and gas tw 
meet this country’s requirements in peacetime or times of war this Office develops, 
analyzes, and evaluates information on the actual supply of petroleum, its prod- 
ucts and gas available to this country and to friendly foreign countries from both 
domestic and foreign sources. The Office utilizes all available sources of informa. 
tion and does not overlap or duplicate statistical or information gathering activities 
of any governmental or industrial agency but relies on such data to effectively 
discharge its responsibilities. 


COORDINATION OF OIL AND GAS ACTIVITIES 


The estimate of $385,400 for this activity is the same as the adjusted appropri- 
ation for the current year. 

Evaluation and forecasting.—The Office of Oil and Gas is the only Government 
office which consolidates military, industrial, and civilian petroleum require- 
ments, correlates these requirements with probable availability of petroleum 
and gas, and makes comprehensive wartime petroleum and gas supply-demand 
surveys. Upon full evaluation of all information developed, the Office of Oil 
and Gas prepares forecasts of the probable availability of petroleum and gas to 
meet the peacetime requirements of the United States and of the friendly foreign 
nations from all sources at home and abroad. In close collaboration with the 
military and the Office of Defense Mobilization it prepares wartime petroleum 
and gas supply-demand surveys to coordinate probable military demands with 
essential civilian and industrial demands of this Nation and of the friendly 
countries to meet wartime requirements. 

Information on petroleum and gas supply and demand is available from many 
sources. Federal sources include Geological Survey, Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Federal Power Commission, Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion, or any agency developing, maintaining, and publishing data which have a 
bearing on petroleum and gas supply. Additional sources include the Interstate 
Oil Compact Commission, Texas Railroad Commission, Illinois Geological 
Survey, State Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers, and other 
State bodies. On the industry side, the sources include information regularly 
published by oil and gas trade associations and by direct contact with the execu- 
tives in the oil and gas industry. 

Additional information is obtained by utilizing the services of industry advisory 
councils, boards, and committees established by the Secretary of the Interior. 
These include the National Petroleum Council, which provides the services of the 
best qualified men in the oil and gas industries on broad technical matters con- 
cerning petroleum and gas; the Military Petroleum Advisory Board, a special 
group of expert technical advisers which deals with and advises the Department 
of the Interior, Department of Defense, and the Office of Defense Mobilization 
on highly confidential questions involving petroleum and gas preparedness and 
mobilization planning; the Foreign Petroleum Supply Committee set up under 
the voluntary agreement relating to foreign petroleum supply which provides an 
advisory service pertaining to sources and methods for obtaining petroleum 
supply and demand information for all foreign countries of the free world, and 
the Gas Industry Advisory Council which provides advice and counsel of the gas 
industry, both natural and manufactured, on peacetime and mobilization prob- 
lems connected with gas supply. 
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These correlations of the probable petroleum and gas supplies available with 
probable wartime demands disclose areas of potential deficiencies. The Office of 
Oil and Gas then devises ways to alleviate or prevent such deficiencies. 

Defense expansion goals.—Alleviation or prevention of potential deficiencies in 
petroleum and gas supplies is attained where and when appropriate through use 
of financial and other incentives to expansion under the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 as amended and through accelerated tax amortization authorized by 
section 168 of the Internal Revenue Act of 1954. The principal responsibility 
is the continuing review and reappraisal of expansion goals for various segments 
of the petroleum and gas industries including modification, extension, or cancella- 
tion of such goals as required to attain an adequate mobilization base. 

The principal means of attaining industry recognition of the need for facilities 
for peace or war is through the Government-industry relationships developed dur- 
ing World War II and continued to the present. The National Petroleum Council, 
Military Petroleum Advisory Board, Gas Industry Advisory Council, and Foreign 
Petroleum Supply Committee and the frequent contacts between officials of the 
Office of Oil and Gas and executives and technical experts of the oil and gas 
industry all are important elements in retaining this relationship. 

Coordination and staff assistance-—The Office of Oil and Gas will continue to 
provide leadership in coordination of Federal oil and gas policies and administra- 
tion thereof. It will provide staff assistance and advice on a wide range of oil 
and gas matters to the Congress, its committees, and to the Department of the 
Interior, Department of Defense, the Office of Defense Mobilization, and to other 
Government agencies including the Departments of State, Agriculture, and 
Commerce, and any others concerned with petroleum and gas and the supply 
thereof. 

Cooperation with State oil and gas bodies —The Office of Oil and Gas will con- 
tinue to maintain close cooperation between Government and the oil-producing 
States and the State conservation bodies thereof, as well as the Interstate Oil 
Compact Commission on which the Director of Oil and Gas serves as the Depart- 
ment’s official representative. 

Cooperation with oil and gas industries—The Office of Oil and Gas will continue 
to provide a channel of communication between the Government and the petro- 
leum and gas industries through the established councils, committees, and boards, 
and by direct personal contact with industry leaders and representatives. 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization —The Office of Oil and Gas will continue 
to supply a petroleum adviser to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization’s 
Petroleum Planning Committee and the chairman of that committee’s working 
group, thus participating actively in NATO’s petroleum planning. 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE CONNALLY HOT OIL ACT 


The estimate of $199,600 for this activity is an increase of $42,200 over the 
adjusted appropriation for the current year and will provide for six new examiners 
and some expansion in operating costs. 

Enforcement of the Connally Act, permanent legislation enacted to support the 
State authorities in the enforcement of legislation to prevent physical waste in oil 
and gas production is accomplished by denial of the use of the facilities of inter- 
state transportation for the shipment of oil produced in vilolation of the pertinent 
tules and regulations of the respective State authorities. This program of oil 
and gas conservation is essential to the establishment and maintenance of oil- 
productive capacity in the United States at levels sufficient to meet our needs, in 
times of peace, mobilization, or conflict. Federal support is an important aid 
to the State authorities in these actions. 

Responsibility for the administration of the Connally Act is assigned to the 
Office of Oil and Gas in the Office of the Assistant Secretary-Mineral Resources, 
as the powers in the act are delegated by the President to the Secretary of the 
Interior. The enforcement is essentially a field activity, with offices in Kilgore, 
Midland, and Victoria, Tex., and Lafayette, La. 

At the beginning of fiscal year 1957, there were pending 9 Connally Act cases, 
of which 3 were under investigation, and 6 referred to the Department of Justice. 
Six cases were opened during the year and 6 cases closed; 6 with resultant fines 
amounting to $14,400. The following table reflects the enforcement activities 
of the Federal Petroleum Board for the past 4 fiscal years: 
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1953 


Number of fields visited 748 757 645 
Number of leases visited, inspected, checked, 

CRG 5s db cee en ce sib. cbebitblind 5, 351 8, 253 7, 207 
Number of field interviews- * 680 1,119 1, 193 


808 
Total fines paid___......_.--- $70, 150 $21, 425 $86, 400 $14, 400 
Number of cases involved ---- 9 5 s 


‘be 5 6 
Appropriations $187, 000 $150, 000 $140, 000 $149, 200 


The additional positions requested are urgently needed in order to maintain a 
minimum effective staff. The 4 field offices, located at Kilgore, Midland, and 
Victoria, Tex., and Lafayette, La., are staffed with only 9 experienced examiners 
who have an average of approximately 15 years’ service with the Federal Petroleum 
Board. They are fast approaching retirement age, and it is essential that younger 
men be recruited and trained by these experienced examiners. 

Over half of the Nation’s proven reserves of oil and of the daily production are 
within areas of these States. The workload is constantly increasing. For 
example, the number of producing crude oil wells within the State of Texas in- 
creased during the calendar year 1955 by 8,736. The total number of producing 
wells in Texas as of December 31, 1955, was 156,480. The increase for Louisiana 
was 2,147, and for New Mexico, 863. 

The very nature of the work, since it is an oilfield operation, requires constant 
vigilance and readiness to be on surveillance and observation without detection 
at all times. Much travel is involved and, while most inspection work is accom- 
plished by 1 individual, once a violation is located it is necessary that 2 examiners 
travel together to develop the case. 

The estimate contains a request for the replacement of 2 automobiles, each 
having traveled more than 60,000 miles. With the large area that each examiner 
has to cover, the ability of each to perform his duties and, in the aggregate, our 
ability to administer the Connally Act depends upon the immediate availability 
of usable automotive transportation. The very nature of the requirements 
incumbent on Board members and examiners to investigate operations of persons 
engaged in the production and interstate transportation of contraband oil in 
violation of the Connally Act, calls for constant vigilance and readiness to be on 
surveillance and observation without detection at all times, day or night, during 
all 7 days of the week. Individual transportation is absolutely necessary to cope 
with such a requirement. By far the greater portion of all investigations result 
from individual travel throughout the oilfields, made daily in the inspection of oil 
leases and the production facilities thereon. 

There is a main field office at Kilgore, Tex., and suboffices at Midland and 
Victoria, Tex., and Lafayette, La. In the case of the Midland office, the area for 
which the examiners are responsible extends to a distance of 200 miles in all 
directions. The Victoria office field inspections extends south to Corpus Christi 
and well beyond a distance of 200 miles. The Lafayette office inspections extend 
into Mississippi, as well as all of northern and southern Louisiana. The Kilgore 
office, although not responsible for such a farflung area, is responsible for checking 
an area in which more than 30,000 oil wells are operated. Such great areas may 
be visited only occasionally, even when each examiner can be assigned an indi- 
vidual car, but these visits would be reduced materially in effectiveness if the 
examiners had to pair up or if one had to wait his turn because of lack of a neces- 
sary number of automobiles. 

The budget estimate does not contain a request for new automobiles for the use 
of the six additional examiners. These new examiners should work with an experi- 
enced examiner for approximately 1 year before being assigned to field inspection 
work on their own responsibility. 
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Personnel staffing summary 


Fiscal year 1956 | Fiscal year 1957 | Fiscal year 1958 


Posi- Salary Posi- Salary Posi- Salary 
tions tions tions 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 


Office of the Director 
Foreign Petroleum Coordinator... _.___- 
Administrative office. .........._.....-....- 
Assistant Director, oil and gas operations___- ae 
Production. 
Refining and natural gasoline 
Transportation and storage - —T 
Gas transmission and distribution_____- 
Assistant Director, programing, NATO and | 
voluntary agreement operations. L 


ORD RON 


Programing (domestic)..............._-. 
Programing (foreign) _ ~~ é 
Enforcement of Connally Act- 


NeOWOW FW H HON 
weOKew KWH NP WON 


dw www 


Kilgore, ‘Tex____-- si btw. JJs554 Sad 4 65, 267 | ll 65, 242 
Midland, Tex_--... pak ‘ | 25, 490 4 24, 815 
Victoria, Tex--- . ilies : | q 17, 730 3 17, 815 
Lafayette, La- E aie anal 5 a iene F 17, 420 3 16, 830 
New York, N. Y. (oil and gas)...______- nial 4,010 1 4,010 





FIELD OFFICES 
} 
| 


ger 63 448, 092 | 63 | 451,062 


Summary.—No additional positions are requested for the coordination of oil 
and gas activities during the fiscal year 1958. Six examiner positions are requested 
for Connally Act enforcement activities. Two positions are to be assigned to 
Kilgore, one to Midland, and two to Victoria, Tex.; also, one to Lafayette, La. 
The budget estimates provide for 40 positions on oil and gas activities and 29 
on Connally Act enforcement activities. The increase in the estimate involves 
$32,640 for salaries and $9,560 for other objects. 


Itemization of estimate—Salaries and expenses, Office of Oil and Gas 








Estimate 1957/Estimate 1958 


Appropriation_- 


Personal services 

Travel ghand acoommiee 

nnn 00 GUNN soos oe ia. i caunitohnsbbhodaeebbnosdhbh pate 
Communication services 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services. ‘ 

Services performed by other ‘agencies. __- aaa , Seen eenaet 
ee es Se: ELSES UR P SRR ES St TLS ers ee 
Equipment. 

Grants, subsidies and contributions: 

Cc ontributions to the retirement fund. 

Taxes and assessments..............---..- 


BH 


Iss geeeessee 


—- 


Ses SSzraese= 


S 
Be 


SE OIE aw ororiintn augs teghnorsepey ay ehdsemmnloceen leeanehshetinee | 513, 800 
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Office of Oil and Gas 


APPROPRIATIONS 
Gas and oil activities: 
1948 


320, 400 
P. A. D_-. 1, 165, 129 


do__.. 2, 489, 895 


1 Includes $50,600 in Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1956. 
2 Includes $100,000 in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1957. 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


Chairman Hayprn. Secretary Wormser, would you like to make 
a statement? 

Mr. Wormser. I would. 

Chairman Haypen. All right, you may proceed. 

Mr. Wormser. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
duties and responsibilities concern the development and utilization of 
minerals and fuels which includes secretarial direction over the Office 
of Oil and Gas. 

The Office of Oil and Gas has the same functional responsibilities 
as last year; namely, coordinating national oil and gas policy, planning 
the petroleum and gas preparedness of this Nation to meet any emer- 
gency, and administering the Connally Act. The estimate contains a 
request for additional funds to increase the examiner staff from 9 to 
15 for the field forces of the Federal Petroleum Board which adminis- 
ters the Connally Act. No increase is anticipated for other functions 
of the Office of Oil and Gas. 

The Office of Oil and Gas, since last spring, has been involved in 
developing plans, and now administering those plans, to alleviate an 
international petroleum emergency which arose from the troubles in 
the Middle East oil producing area. 


COORDINATION OF POLICIES 


This work has been accomplished in collaboration with the Office 
of Defense Mobilization and the Departments of State and Defense. 
This is another example of the importance of the Office of Oil and 
Gas as a Federal organization to coordinate the Government’s national 
oil and gas policies, and to plan for the petroleum and gas preparedness 
of this Nation to meet any emergency. I agree with Director Stewart 
that additional staff for these oil and gas activities is not necessary 
unless the situation changes drastically. 

The Connally Act is permanent legislation administered by the 
Federal Petroleum Board under supervision of the Office of Oul and 
Gas. The act prohibits shipment of oil in interstate commerce 
produced in violation of applicable State law and regulation. It is 
important that the Federal Government continue to give support to 
the State petroleum conservation laws and regulations to regulate 
production in individual fields. We need also to continue our liaison 
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with State regulatory bodies and the Interstate Oil Compact Com- 
mission in connection with oil and gas conservation programs. 
Chairman Haypren. How many States are involved in the interstate 
oil compact? 
Mr. Wormser. Twenty-six, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Haypen. Twenty-six? 
Mr. WormseEr. Yes. 


INCREASE IN FEDERAL PETROLEUM BOARD STAFF 




















I urge favorable consideration of the request for increasing the 
examiner staff of the Federal Petroleum Board. Currently the Board 
is concentrating on activities in the State of Louisiana, 106 counties 
of Texas, and 2 counties in New Mexico. This is an oil-field operation 
and requires much travel involving a large territory and distances as 
much as 200 miles. In addition the number of producing oil wells 
are increasing each year which limits the effectiveness of the examiner 
staff. In our opinion the staff of 15 examiners is needed in order to 
accomplish a minimum coverage of the area involved. 

Chairman HayprEn. Does this involve a check on the royalties re- 
ceived by the Government? 

Mr. Wormser. That falls more on the Conservation Division of 
the Geological Survey, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. What I am getting at is is there any 
collaboration in that respect? You can see things as you travel 
around, can you not? 

Mr. Wormser. Yes, I believe, however, the records of the Con- 
servation Division are so detailed and so thorough that they keep 
pretty good tab on whether or not the Government is getting every 
cent it is entitled to. 

The Office of Oil and Gas officials are here with me today to furnish 
details on the operations and funds necessary to finance the activities. 
I would appreciate favorable action by your committee on the request 
for $585,000. 


EFFECT OF MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 















Chairman Haypen. I would like to ask you this: Has the crisis in 
the Middle East increased the work in your office? 

Mr. Wormser. It has quite materially, Mr. Chairman, and also 
naturally, but the Director has been able to handle it, especially with 
the aid of some outside consultants that he has been able to draw on. 

Chairman Haypen. You had to go abroad yourself, did you not? 

Mr. Wormser. Fortunately, that was a year and a half before the 
crisis, and I am happy that I had that opportunity to do it, because it 
fitted in with our efforts to coordinate the problems of getting an oil 
lift moving to Europe. 

Chairman Hayprn. I guess we had now better hear from Mr. 
Stewart, the Director of the Office of Oil and Gas. 


CONNALLY ACT 







ADMINISTRATION 






Mr. Stewart. The budget request for the fiscal year 1958 is 
$585,000, of which $199,600 is for Connally Act administration. The 
request contemplates no expansion in staff or activities for oil and gas 
coordination functions. It does include an increase in funds for six 
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examiner positions for the field forces of the Federal Petroleum Board 
which administers the Connally Act. 

The responsibilities of the Office of Oil and Gas fall in the general 
categories of those having to do with coordination of the Governments 
national oil and gas activities, preparedness planning, and the ad- 
ministration of the Connally Act which prohibits the shipment in 
interstate commerce of petroleum produced in violation of State 
regulatory laws. 

Chairman Haypen. Let me ask you if we didn’t have a Connally 
Act where would we be? 

Mr. Stewart. From what the representatives of the State regula- 
tory bodies tell me, they would have great difficulty in enforcing their 
State oil and conservation laws. 

I think that is true. The net result is that there would be a gradual 
breakdown of enforcement of State iaws. 

Chairman Hayprn. To have control, you must be able to cross 
state lines. Is that it? 

Mr. Stewart. Get oil across the State line, and the State would 
have no further chance to get a hold of it. 

A recent example of the responsibilities pertaining to coordination 
of oil and gas matters and defense planning involves the international 
petroleum emergency resulting from the stoppage of the Suez Canal 
and the sabotage of one Middle East pipeline. These actions resulted 
in an abrupt and substantial shortage of petroleum and petroleum 
products for the countries of Western Europe, many of whom are 
members of the NATO which is so important to our own national 
defense program. 

The Office of Oil and Gas in close collaboration with ODM, the 
Department of State and the Department of Defense undertook last 
spring to analyze the probable effect of a petroleum shortage which 
might arise from troubles in the Middle East oil producing area, 
When President Nasser of Egypt, on July 26, nationalized the Suez 
Canal and took over its operation, a stoppage appeared imminent 
and the planning for alternate oil supplies became an urgent matter, 


ALLEVIATION OF OIL SHORTAGE IN WESTERN EUROPE 


When the canal was actually blocked the last of October, the 
petroleum plans were ready for use. However, the international sit- 
uation prevented this Government from making any official move 
until late in November, since which time every effort is being made 
to alleviate the effect of the oil shortage on our European allies and 
other countries of Western Europe, and at the same time prevent 
any adverse effect of an oil shortage on any other countries of the 
free world. 

It is now believed that this crisis will be passed in May or June of 
this year. Because of this expectation, there is no consideration given 
in the present budget request for any emergency funds for fiscal year 
1958. However, the situation is emphasized because it illustrates so 
effectively the value to Government of the closely coordinated pe- 
troleum planning of all agencies of the Government which must deal 
with this sort of a problem. 
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USE OF PRESIDENTS EMERGENCY FUND 


Chairman Haypen. Was any of the President’s emergency fund 
used in this connection? 

Mr. Stewart. No. 

Chairman Haypen. Did you have enough to go on? 

Mr. Stewart. We in the Office of Oil and Gas have had enough in 
our normal appropriation to cover our emergency requirements. 

Mr. Stewart. The Connally Act is a small, but important, part of 
the procedure of regulated oil production or oil conservation which, in 
the years since its adoption, has worked to increase by at least one-half 
the recoverability of oil from the subsurface formations where nature 
put the oil for man to find and to recover. 

Federal support, through the Connally Act, is one of the four corner- 
stones of this procedure. The others are the State legislative and 
regulatory agencies, the engineering and scientific talent of the oil and 
gas industries, and the State and Federal judiciary. All are essential 
to the development and maintenance of adequate and sustained oil 
productive capacity and, working together, they have made it possible 
to meet the ever-growing civilian needs and to assure adequate supplies 
and facilities to safeguard against the requirements of any emergency. 































































INADEQUACY OF PRESENT EXAMINER FORCE 


The need and justification for the six additional examiner positions 
is covered in the budget justification. Briefly, the present examiner 
force of nine is not sufficient to accomplish a minimum field enforce- 
ment activity because of distances involved and the number of pro- 
ducing wells to be checked. In addition, we have the problem of 
retirement eligibility for 4 of the 9 examiners and 2 of the 3 Board 
Members. The Chairman of the Federal Petroleum Board plans to 
retire within the next 2 years. 

The increase of $42,200 involves $32,640 for salaries and $9,560 for 
other objects. 

Fovarable action is respectfully requested on this request for an 
appropriation of $585,000. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you for a very interesting statement, 
Mr. Stewart. 















































OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


STATEMENTS OF J. REUEL ARMSTRONG, SOLICITOR; EDMUND 
T. FRITZ, DEPUTY SOLICITOR; CLARENCE BRADSHAW, ACTING 


ASSOCIATE SOLICITOR; AND EDITH A. MAHON, ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE OFFICER 







RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Chairman Haypren. Good morning. 

Mr. Armstrona. Good morning, Senator Hayden. 

Chairman Haypen. The budget estimate for the Office of the 

Solicitor is $2,923,000, and the House allowed $2,900,000. The 

Department is not requesting restoration of the reduction of $23,000. 
The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow:) 
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Analysis of adjusted appropriation 
a 
| Increase in 
base due to 
Total Govern- 

Activity available, ment’s con- 
1957 tribution to 

| the retire- 

ment fund 





a 


Legal services $2,835,000 | $143, 000 | $2, 978, 000 


Analysis by activities 


Activity Adjusted ap-| Estimate, 
| propriation 1958 





| 
Legal services... .......-.--- wee aan ---, $2, 078,000 | $2, 923, 000 


The estimate for legal services in the fiscal year 1958 is $2,923,000. Compared 
with the appropriation of $2,835,000 for the fiscal year 1957, the estimate contains 
a decrease of $55,000 and an increase of $143,000. The decrease consists of (1) 
$35,000, representing the funds provided in the 1957 appropriation for the revision 
and printing of the Handbook of Indian Federal Law, whieh was requested by the 
Indian Affairs Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs and which is underway and scheduled for completion within the 1957 fiscal 
year, and (2) $20,000, representing the transfer of funds to the Bureau of Land 
Management to accompany the conduct of grazing appeals by that agency conm- 
mencing July 1, 1957. The increase of $143,000 is entirely for the Government’s 
share of the retirement cost. 

In an inventory of accomplishments, a noteworthy item is the volume of busi 
ness transacted during the 1956 fiscal year. Statistics on workloads in a law 
office are of ambiguous value standing alone, as it is well recognized that a sub- 
stantial part of the tasks of lawyers is found in conference work and verbal coun- 
seling which are not susceptible of numerical count but, albeit, the record of 
tangible items will.serve to show the high level of activity attained by the staff 
in the past year. The statistics, broken down between the departmental and 
field services, are as follows: 


| 
Pending Received Disposed Pending 
first of during during end of 
year year year j year 





Departmental cmenarieliile 5 hie eas ; 31, 595 31, 762 2,107 
EG Nei Sot andakeke te eabhoaesaetateiehibbinnwetden 3, 99, 548 99, 652 | 3,074 


131, 143 131, 414 5, 181 


The fact that the staff was capable of keeping pace with the formidable volume 
of incoming business in the last year, and without loss in quality of output, is 
attributable to conditions created by the unification of the legal force and can be 
pointed to as one of the solid benefits of central management. With the attorneys 
separated from pressures to perform purely administrative work, which often was 
the case when they were attached to the several bureaus and agencies of the 
Department, they now are able to devote full time to their professional duties 
and thus expand their legal workloads. Moreover, the flexibility and interchange 
of experience that is being achieved through the integration process is producing 
the means by which legal services can, and are, being spread in the facilitation d 
the Department’s programs generally, an example of which is the single handling 
of legal problems common to several agencies that have in the past been handled 
separately by a varying number of attorneys. The grouping of assignments like 
wise has made possible the reconcilation of conflicting agency viewpoints at 
considerable saving in professional effort and, in many instances, the bringing 
about of interagency cooperation that shortens the time for the completion d 
transactions. 
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A further item worthy of note in respect of the integration of legal services has 
to do with the working relationships between the lawyers and the administrative 

rsonnel of the agencies of the Department. The removal of the attorneys from 
the control and supervision of the administrators was attended at the beginning 
with some understandable concern that the benefits of house counsel might be lost 
to them in the detection and solution of legal problems in the preparatory and 
initial stages of operations. Contrary to such apprehensions, there has been de- 
veloped a close and harmonious relationship between the legal and administrative 
personnel on the whole and through the assiduous attention that is given to the 
individual needs of the administrators, legal counseling and consultation are being 
provided at all times, starting at the earliest stages of their programs and opera- 
tions. Added to this is the advantage to the administrative personnel of being 
able to draw freely upon the services of the lawyers at sites of operations, or in 
close proximity thereto, without regard to such restrictions as prevailed under 
former bureau attachments. From an over-all viewpoint, owing equal allegiance 
to all agencies of the Department, the attorneys are more keenly aware of the 
need for coordinated legal responsibility on a department-wide basis and thus 
are rendering a type of professional service that is immeasurably enhanced in 
value to both the Department and the bureau, 

Inescapably coupled with any reorganization of the size undertaken in con- 
nection with the legal services of the Department is the time required to effect 
complete resettlement. While the principles of management are generic in 
character, that is to say, they are applicable wherever organized activities are 
earried on, the transferring of a substantial body of knowledge and experience 
from one environment to another nevertheless involves many complexities that 
can be resolved only through sustained study and thought. Staffing require- 
ments are necessarily tied in with organizational adjustment studies and where 
jurisdictional questions are involved, for example, the solutions must be deliber- 
ately reached. While meeting the demands of a heavy volume of incoming busi- 
ness, the time required for such studies has been difficult to find and with expendi- 
tures for personal services being contingent upon a clear determination of need, 
in conformity with the objectives of the reorganization, extended delays in the 
filling of developing vacancies have resulted in many instances. Although at the 
direct expense of existing personnel, the delays have paid an offsetting dividend in 
that they have allowed for the projection of staff requirements on a realistic basis. 
The estimated needs in the 1958 fiscal year, therefore, have been arrived at with 
the certainty that the personnel complement provided for is justified by the legal 
service demands arising in the Department and that the total of the appropriation 
request is essential to the proper administration of the Office of the Solicitor. 
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Itemization of estimate 


Estimate, Estimate, 
1957 1958 


PROGRAM AND FINANCING 
Total obligations. ________- eehcts sbekty casinos 
Advance and reimbursements from other accounts-..-.-..---.----------_- 


Appropriation 


OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 
Direct obligations: 
On) en WRONG: BOSS. oh ISS LE AL 
02 Travel 
Gs. Teemeporseuon Of thinigs..............6.....--..-..- 
04 Communication services_.................__--- 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies. ee saeaae 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_- 
Contributions to retirement fund __ 
15 Taxes and assessments_........___- 


33 


$3 


| peeeeesok® 
8: | S83Ss 


| BEEPRo Se 
$2 283SSS2=SS= 


no BS: 


Total direct obligations................-.--..--- vakoae , 835, 2, 923, 000 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 

“LIeve--...- 

Communication services 

Printing and reproduction--____- 

Other contractual services _- 

Supplies and materials $6 20 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions __- 
Contributions to retirement fund__ 


3 g2ggge 


Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations _-__.___.___- 


Office of the Solicitor 


APPROPRIATIONS 
1 $2, 569, 000 
2 2, 690, 000 
2, 835, 000 


1 Transferred from various bureaus as authorized in the Interior Department Appropriation Act, 1955. 
2 Includes $165,000 in Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1956, 


HOUSE ACTION 


Chairman Haypren. Mr. Armstrong, we will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. ArmsrronGc. Mr. Chairman, the estimate for legal services 
in the fiscal year 1958 as approved by the House is in the amount of 
$2,900,000. Compared with the appropriation of $2,835,000 for the 
fiscal year 1957, the estimate contains a decrease of $78,000 and an 
increase of $143,000. 


REVISION OF HANDBOOK ON INDIAN FEDERAL LAW 


The decrease consists of, first, $35,000, representing the funds pro- 
vided in the 1957 appropriation for the revision and printing of the 
Handbook of Indian Federal Law, which was requested by the 
Indian Affairs Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs and which is underway. 

Chairman Haypen. Tell me about that. When was that last 
compilation made, and how is the new work coming along? How 
long is it going to take to finish, Mr. Armstrong? 
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Mr. Armstrone. The last time was the original draft by Felix 
Cohen about 15 years ago. It has needed some updatings, new 
authorities in it, some changes in scope. 

We were very fortunate in getting Frank Horne, who was a lawyer 
for the Library of Congress for a good many years, to undertake that 
job, and he has been working on this. 

Chairman Haypen. I know Mr. Horne. He is a very able lawyer. 
He comes from Arizona, too. 

Mr. ArmstronG. Yes;I like that too. He is a very diligent worker, 
and he is accomplishing something we are all going to be very proud 
of. We are going to have something when he accomplishes this task. 

He is going to be finished in the allotted 1 year, too. The com- 
mittee gave us $35,000 last year, which was just about right. We 
have given Mr. Horne a grade 15 and supplied him with a grade 6 
clerk. The salaries for the year, plus the printing costs, just about 
utilizes the $35,000. 

We aren’t asking for anything additional. We intend to complete 
it by the end of the fiscal year, but there is a small question of whether 
we are going to get it done in time to turn it over to the Government 
Printer in time for him to commit the funds. 

Therefore, we would like to have some safeguard on the $18,500, 
which we have earmarked for printing, to carry over into the next 
fiscal year, so we will not lose that in case we do not get it into the 
hands of the Government Printing Office in time to commit the funds 
in this year. 

Chairman Haypen. You may proceed, Mr. Armstrong. 





TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


Mr. ArmstROoNG. Second, $20,000, representing the transfer of 
funds to the Bureau of Land Management to accompany the conduct 
of grazing appeals by that agency commencing July 1, 1957; and 
third, $23,000, a reduction effected in the House which we trust we 
will be able to absorb. The increase of $143,000 constitutes the 
Government’s contribution to the retirement fund. 


CENTRALIZED MANAGEMENT OF LEGAL SERVICES 


As this subcommittee knows, the legal services of the Department— 
with the exception of those in the Pacific Trust Territory—were con- 
solidated in the Office of the Solicitor on July 1, 1954. Since that 
time the process of resettling personnel and functions into the entirely 
new pattern of organization has been carried on while discharging 
obligations to the bureaus and offices for legal services in their every- 
day operations. 

The combined task has been a substantial one, especially consider- 
ing the fact that in the 1956 fiscal year, for example, these “everyday 
operations” produced a total of 131,143 items of legal work, without 
counting the coincident consultative work which constitutes a heavy 
demand upon a lawyer’s time and which, because of its intangibility, 
cannot be reduced to a statistical record. 

On the occasions in the past when I appeared before this committee, 
I expressed every confidence in the soundness of the plan of central- 
ized management of legal services which the Department adopted in 
1954, and mentioned some of the benefits thereunder already derived. 
89775—57-——6 
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The fact that the staff was capable of keeping pace with the formid- 
able volume of incoming business in the 1956 fiscal year, without loss 
in quality of output, is still another evidence of the beneficial results 
being achieved under this principle of administration. 

With the attorneys separated from pressures to perform purely 
administrative work, which often was the case when they were 
attached to the several bureaus and agencies of the Department, they 
now are able to devote full time to their professional duties and thus 
expand their lega) workloads. 

Moreover, the flexibility and interchange of experience that is being 
accomplished through the integration process is producing the means 
by which legal services can, and are, being spread in the facilitation 
of the Department’s programs generally, an example of which is the 
single handling of legal problems common to several agencies that 
have in the past been handled separately by a varying number of 
attorneys. The grouping of assignments likewise has made possible 
the reconciliation of conflicting agency viewpoints at a considerable 
saving in professional effort and, in many instances, the bringing about 
of interagency cooperation that shortens the time for the completion 
of transactions. 

STATUS OF WORK 


Despite the strides that have been made so far, there is much yet to 
be done. Reaching the peak of efficiency in operations is dependent 
upon critical attention to the details of such operations and requires 
appraisal and reappraisal, adjustment and readjustment, and the 
burden of our day-to-day workload, I must confess, has made its 
influence felt in such undertakings. 

At this point, however, it is clear to me that the legal work of the 
Department can be effectively performed and kept reasonably current 
only if the present strength of the personnel force is maintained. 

In the estimate before you, provision is made for a total of 212 
attorney positions and 190 auxiliary positions. Prior to the reorgani- 
zation, the Department maintained 225 attorney positions and it is 
interesting to note that despite the increases of work that have been 
brought about by the Department’s expanding programs, the 1958 
request provides for fewer attorney positions. 

Chairman Hayprn. Senator Dworshak, do you have any questions? 

Senator Dworsuak. No; I do not think so, Mr. Chairman. [| 
note that, notwithstanding your standing programs, you say that 
your budget request is for fewer legal positions. Are you keeping 
abreast of your workload? 

Mr. Armstrona. We are in better shape than we have ever been, 
Senator Dworshak. It is very difficult to keep a law office abreast, 
but we try not to let the backlog exceed the daily incoming volume of 
business. 

Senator Dworsnak. In other words, if you did not have a backlog 
you would feel lost? 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes. 

Chairman Haypen. If there are no further questions, we thank you 
for your statement, Mr. Armstrong. 
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OrrFice oF SALINE WATER 


STATEMENTS OF DAVID S. JENKINS, DIRECTOR; AND DALE L., 
ROTHROCK, CHIEF, FISCAL SECTION 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE AND JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman HaypEen. Next is the Office of Saline Water. The House 
allowed the budget estimate of $1,159,000 for the Office of Saline 
Water. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow:) 


Analysis of adjusted appropriation 


Increase in 
base due to 
Total avail- Govern- Adjusted 
Activity able, 1957 ment’s con- | appropriation 
tribution to 
the retire- 
ment fund 


1, Administration and coordination....... si eirceesincianalbeascacraae $124, 700 
2. Research and development-.._...........-.--- i 34, 000 434, 000 


558, 700 


Analysis by activities 


Adjusted 
Activities a Estimate 1958 
tion 


1. Administration and coordination oe $124, 700 $190, 000 
2. Research and development: 
(a) Contracts and grants, non-Federal 869, 000 
(6) Federal laboratories 60, 000 100, 000 


Total_ esas 1, 159, 000 


JUSTIFICATION 


By a congressional amendment enacted in 1955, the 5-year $2 million saline 
water research program was extendéd and expanded to 1 of 14 years with $10 
million ‘total authorization. 

In keeping with the expressed desire of the Congress, the Department requested 
$600,000 for fiscal year 1956, which was appropriated. A like $600,000 was re- 
quested for fiscal year 1957, of which $550,000 was appropriated. The reduction 
applied to administrative expenses requested for acceleration of the program. 

he appropriations for the first 5 years 1953-57 have been as follows: 
Fiscal year: 
1953 - - - 


Total 


Thus, the program has leveled off and actually slowed down in some respects 
during the present fiscal year. Therefore, in order to attain the rate of progress 
desired, and clearly justified by research results, it is necessary to increase activity 
sharply during fiscal year 1958. In addition, it is not possible to expand research 
activity suddenly and most of the stimulation and supervision must be provided 
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by the Government personnel. Therefore, the staff is being expanded slightly 
at present, within the current limitation to provide the experienced personnel 
needed for the expanded program in fiscal year 1958. 

Beginning with fiscal year 1956, the research has been planned on a 2-year 
basis and the plan is revised as frequently as necessary. The current 2-year 
plan is as shown in the following table. 


2-year program saline-water conversion, 1957-58, inclusive 


ee 


Fiscal year 1957 


oe _______| Estimated 
needs during 
Defer to fiscal year 
Use | fiscal year | 1958 


Activity 


| a 


. Development of rotary stills...........-.---- $35, 000 
. Other distillation 

. Solar distillation 

. Membrane processes 

. Freezing processes...--......-.-.------ 

. Other processes and surveys 

. Experimental test facility... ....-...---.----]------- 





Total research and development-_- _--_- oar 434, 000 
. Administration and coordination saa 146, 000 116, 000 





850, 000 550, 000 


As predicted last year, and as shown by the 2-year plan, several processes have 
now reached the field test-pilot plant stage in which much larger appropriations 
are needed. More specifically, the major expenditures planned for 1958 are 
briefly as follows: 

1. Because the large Hickman rotary vapor compression still is entirely new and 
developmental in nature, its fabrication was more expensive and required more 
time than originally anticipated. Therefore, in order to complete fabrication, it 
was necessary to use some of the funds that had been programed for 1957 for field 
testing. This makes it necessary for the field testing to be extended into 1958, 
Also, some further research and development on improved shapes will be neces- 
sary in order to achieve, if possible, the extremely high heat transfer rates obtained 
in the original small still. 

2. Contract work on the long-tube, vertical distillation equipment designed by 
W. L. Badger, will be limited this vear to the fabrication and installation of the 
scale prevention test apparatus, leaving the entire research and testing program 
for the next fiscal year. The next step following successful scale prevention tests 
will be a pilot plant of considerable size, probably in 1959, and possibly at a cost 
of 1 to 2 million dollars 

Considerable discussion was held last year of the need for fundamental research 
on the causes of scale formation and its prevention. That work is being started 
during 1957 but much additional work is necessary during 1958. 

3. In solar distillation, several favorable results have been obtained, both in 
rigid single-stage stills using glass, and in tilted and multiple-effect stills using 
glass and greatiy improved plastic materials. The estimate of $100,000 for the 
large in-place still and $30,000 for other solar stills is conservative in comparison 
with the amount of research and favorable results being obtained and expected. 

4. With membrane processes, although greatly improved electrodialysis equip- 
ment is now being developed by the Netherlands Cooperative project, and 
several American firms are now developing improved membranes, none has 
developed a greatly improved cell. Some of this work is being carried out in the 
Bureau of Reclamation’s laboratories and it is anticipated that with the improved 
membranes, and knowledge now being received in this country, a considerable 
portion of which comes from abroad, improved electrodialysis equipment can and 
will be developed. The need for an improved process and membranes is urgent. 

The osmionic process which was developed in the laboratory under a purely 
exploratory research project by Dr. George Murphy at New York State Univer- 
sity has now emerged into a full-scale development of a technically feasible process. 
The expanded developmental work is being conducted by Southern Researeh 
Institute, of Birmingham, Ala., with Dr. Murphy, now at Oklahoma University, 
as consultant. This process, which offers much promise for treatment of brackish, 
and possibly even sea water, without the use of an external energy source other 
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than solar energy will be advanced into the second stage engineering development 
during 1958, at considerably increased total expense. 

5, Work on the freezing processes which are potentially very attractive, has 
been confined to the laboratory stage for some time. The present results are 
very encouraging and it will be necessary during 1958 to construct and experiment 
with considerably larger equipment and earry on some pilot-plant and field- 
testing work. 

6. The solvent extraction process which has been carried on at Texas A. and M. 
Research Foundation now for the first time offers practical promise of considerably 
reduced total costs and the recent results on solvent extraction clearly justify 
expansion into larger equipment. 

ikewise, exploratory calculations of combination multiple-purpose plants for 
production of power and converted water through use of nuclear energy offer 
some. possible advantages which should be explored further. 

As in the past, the program has continued to emphasize the need for new ideas 
and although the proportion of new exploratory.research to development of 
larger equipment is considerably changed, emphasis is being continued upon all 
new ideas and stimulation of new approaches, both in the United States and 
abroad. 

7. There is acute need for a testing facility where a continuous supply of sea 

water is available with pumps and a minimum of appurtenant equipment, for 
testing and further developing processes and equipment that have been developed 
as far as possible in the laboratory. Such facilities are being used on a loan basis 
at present but the arrangement is not entirely satisfactory. In connection with 
the large solar still, a site is being readied for that use only with funds allotted 
for solar field tests. It is planned that about $100,000 will be used during fiscal 
year 1958 for test facilities. 
" §, Experience has also shown that such activities require one or more Federal 
employees on each field test, and considerably greater central technical and 
administrative control than, was necessary in the exploratory research in which 
isolated scientists worked, oftentimes alone, in their laboratories. The responsi- 
bility of negotiating, revising, renegotiating, documenting, supervising, inspect- 
ing, auditing, and exchanging scientific information on the enlarged type research 
and development contracts of this nature requires a larger staff and much greater 
travel than is possible at present and the entire program is: suffering from lack 
of central exchange of result. 

In addition, as the work has progressed, national and worldwide interest and 
actual research activity has increased tremendously and it is imperative that the 
Government staff keep fully abreast of all developments wherever they may be. 

For these reasons, the activity has, of necessity, become prominent, and the 
United States Government’s Office of Saline Water is looked upon internationally 
a8 the leader in this field and seat of authoritative information on the subject. 
To meet the obligation and the opportunity which this increased responsibility 
and esteem has afforded, it is essential that the present staff be increased to a 
total of 20 for fiscal year 1958. 


Following is a tabulation of administrative expenses, past and estimated for 
the future: 














































Expenditures for administration and coordination 


a Danecation {24 years). ooo Le. OS. Oe $2, 000, 000 
ised: 


Available for 6 years, 1958 to 1963, 
Per year average 
Need: 

1964 (estimate) 
1965 (estimate) 
1966 (estimate) 
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APPROPRIATIONS 


1 Includes $200,000 in Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1956. 


Itemization of estimate 


1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


ane Hayprn. Mr. Jenkins, we would be glad to hear from 


*Mr. Jenkins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a statement of 
considerable detail which I would like, with your permission, to submit 
for the record. I also have a short summary of that statement which 
I would like to read. 

Chairman Haypren. We are very agreeable to that procedure 
— objection, your prepared statement will be inserted in the 
record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Davin 8. JENKINS, Director, OFrFicE oF SALINE WATER 


In 1955 the Congress expanded the saline water program, urged that it be 
accelerated and authorized future appropriations averaging approximately 
$1 million a year. Accordingly, the Department requested and the Congress 
appropriated $600,000 for fiscal year 1956 in place of the $400,000 in earlier years. 
A like $600,000 was requested for fiscal year 1957 of which $550,000 was appro- 
priated. The reduction applied to administrative expenses requested to accelerate 
the work. 





— 
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The appropriations for the first 5 years 1953-57 have been as follows: 





Total appro- | Administra- 
priation tion and co- 











ordination 
Fiscal year 
BRS. dn ddie $175, 000 1 $58, 000 
1954-.. 400, 000 1 67, 000 
1955. -- 400, 000 1 93, 000 
1956. . - 600, 000 191, 000 
1957.--- 550, 000 2 116, 000 
EE, B VOREB. o.oo conc cc cee nssccnunsnunnccesnounenatnatecachinopensise 2, 125, 000 425, 000 
Needed, final 3 years, 1964 to 1966 (no contracts). .........----------------.-- 375, 000 375, 000 
eel. Gret § years phos finel 3 Yose Be oin<nicqnnnccesumcssesousbapabasene 2, 500, 000 800, 000 
TINIE 5 enn anna dabenqneg<phaiepayaupotnderatlicestematheionl 10, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 
Available, 6 heavy years 1958 to 1963, inclusive. ...............----.-.------- 7, 500, 000 1, 200, 000 
DE INONED COO sistant caventwscedecadbuteuiscmeescdenaneeleasegien 1, 250, 000 200, 000 
SUE BOE BOOP soc cnc ccnsacncenGoensneccccqnanecesegececoseseenens 1, 159, 000 190, 000 
1 Used. 
2 Estimated. 


Thus, the program has leveled off during the present fiscal year and the stimula- 
tion of private research and inspection of contract work which might have ad- 
vanced the program was necessarily curtailed. Therefore, in order to attain the 
rate of progress desired, and clearly justified by research results, it is necessary to 
increase activity sharply during fiscal year 1958. In addition, it is not possible to 
expand research activity suddenly, and most of the stimulation and supervision 
must be provided by the Government personnel. Therefore, the staff is being 
expanded slightly at present, within the current limitation, so as to provide the 
experienced personnel needed for the expanded ee in fiscal year 1958. 

ginning with fiscal year 1956, the research has been planned on a 2-year 
basis and the plan is revised as frequently as necessary. The current 2-year plan 
is as shown in the following table: 


2-year program saline water conversion, 1957-58, inclusive 


Fiscal year 1957 





Estimated 

Activity needs dur- 

Defer to ing fiscal 

Need Use fiscal year | year 1958 

1958 
1, Devslapment ie rete COI io dcs sec menseudaxenis a $110, 000 $75, 000 $35, 000 $85, 000 
2, Other Gistillation (except solar) .............--.-...-- 225, 000 155, 000 70, 000 175, 000 
NESS on ote e ee et oan kta cancoag 85, 000 62, 000 23, 000 130, 000 
4, Membrane processes_.......----.-------------------. 117, 000 82,000} 35, 000 217, 000 
nn ae a erences EN Becinecnasicvaiane 65, 000 95, 000 
6. Other processes and surveys. .-.- eee 102, 000 60, 000 52, 000 156, 500 
IIIT DORI nn eee ence hee ee bacetced eee 110, 500 
Total, research and development___......._--_--- 704, 000 434, 000 270, 000 969, 000 
8. Administration and coordination, including stimu- 

Jation of private research ................-...-...-- 146, 000 116, 000 30, 000 190, 000 
MOUND dicssnmniticcenenicbetihitcppatin sitios wcaehede | 850, 000 550, 000 300, 000 1, 159, 000 





As predicted last year, and as shown by the 2-year plan, several processes have 
now reached the field test-pilot plant stage for which larger appropriations are 
oe More specifically, the major expenditures planned for 1958 are briefly 
as follows: 

1. Development of rotary stills: Because the large Hickman rotary vapor 
compression still is entirely new and developmental in nature, its fabrication was 
more expensive and required more time than originally anticipated. Therefore, 
In order to complete fabrication, it was necessary to use some of the funds that 
had been programed for 1957 for field testing. Funds permit only very limited 
field testing this year, with the principal testing contract to await appropriations 
for fiscal year 1958. Also, some further research and development on improved 
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shapes will be necessary in order to achieve high heat-transfer rates obtained jp 
the original small still. 

2. Other distillation, except solar: With the long-tube, vertical distillation equip. 
ment designed by W. L. Badger, because of shortage of funds, it became nec 
to limit contract work this year to the fabrication and installation of the scale. 
prevention apparatus, leaving the entire research and testing program for next 
fiscal year. The next step, if the scale-prevention tests are successful, will beg 
pilot plant of considerable size, probably in 1959, and possibly at a cost of $] 
million to $2 million. 

Considerable discussion was held last year of the need for fundamental research 
on the causes of scale formation and its prevention. That work is being started 
during 1957, but much additional work is necessary during 1958. 

3. Solar distillation: In solar distillation, several favorable results have beep 
obtained, both in rigid single-stage stills using glass, and in tilted and multiple 
effect stills using glass and greatly improved plastic materials. The estimate of 
$100,000 for the large in-place still and $30,000 for other stills is conservative for 
comparison with the amount of research and favorable results being obtained and 
expected. 

4. Membrane processes: With membrane processes, although greatly improved 
electrodialysis equipment is now being developed by the Netherlands cooperative 
project, and several American firms are now developing improved membranes, 
none has developed a greatly improved cell. Some of this work is being carried 
out in the Bureau of Reclamation’s laboratories and at the Bureau of Standards, 
It is anticipated that, with improved membranes, and knowledge now being 
obtained and received in this country, a considerable portion of which comes from 
abroad, improved electrodialysis equipment can and will be developed. The 
need for an improved process and membranes is urgent. 

The osmionic process which was “piehig, 1 in the laboratory under a purely 
exploratory research project by Dr. George Murphy at New York State University 
has now emerged into a full-scale development of a technically feasible process, 
The expanded developmental work is being conducted by Southern Research 
Institute, of Birmingham, Ala,, with Dr. Murphy, now at Oklahoma University, 
as consultant. This process, which offers much promise for treatment of brackish 
and possibly even sea water, without the use of an external-energy source other 
than solar energy, will be advanced into the second stage engineering development 
during 1958, at considerably increased total expense. 

5. Freezing processes: Work on the freezing processes, which are potentially 
very attractive, has been confined to the laboratory stage for some time. The 
present results are encouraging and it will be necessary during 1958 to construct 
and experiment with considerably larger equipment and carry on some pilot 
plant and field-testing work. 

6. Other processes and surveys: The solvent-extraction process which has been 
carried on at Texas A. and M. Research Foundation now for the first time offers 
promise of considerably reduced total costs and the recent results on solvent 
extraction clearly justify expansion into larger equipment. 

Likewise, exploratory calculations of combination multipurpose plants for pro- 
duction of power and converted water through use of nuclear energy offer some 
possible advantages which require further explorations in addition to those being 
started this year. 

As in the past, the program has continued to emphasize the need for new ideas 
and, although the proportion of new exploratory research to development of larger 
equipment is considerably changed, emphasis is being continued upon all new 
ideas and stimulation of new approaches, both in the United States and abroad. 

7. Experimental test facility: There is acute need for a testing facility where 4 
continuous supply of seawater is available with pumps and a minimum of apput 
tenant equipment, for testing and further developing processes and equipment 
that have been developed as far as possible in the laboratory. Such facilities are 
being used on a loan basis at present. In addition, a different site is being readied 
for the large solar still with funds allotted for solar-field tests. It is planned that 
about $110,000 will be used during fiscal year 1958 for test facilities. 

8. Administration, coordination, and stimulation: Experience has also shown 
that such activities require one or more Federal employees on each field test, and 
considerably greater central technical and administrative control than was 
necessary in the exploratory research in which scientists worked, ofttimes alone, 
in their laboratories. The responsibility of negotiating, revising, renegotiating, 
documenting, supervising, inspecting, auditing, and exchanging scientific inform® 
tion on the enlarged-type research and development contracts of this nature 
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requires a larger staff and much greater travel than is possible at present, and the 
entire program is suffering from lack of central exchange of result, During 1956 
more than 80 research proposals alone were received and studied by the staff. 
Many were found to be of a nonscientific nature, but much work was necessary to 
assure that a sound idea was not being overlooked. The coordination of the 

tly scattered private and governmental research work and the stimulation of 
scientifically sound approaches require much personal attention of staff members 
to assure that all scientifically sound new approaches are applied to improve the 
processes under development. 

In addition, as the work has progressed, national and worldwide interest and 
actual research activity has increased and it is imperative that the Government 
staff keep fully abreast of all developments wherever they may be. The United 
States Government’s Office of Saline Water is looked upon as a source of au- 
thoritative information on the subject. To meet the obligation and the oppor- 
tunity which this responsibility entails, it is essential that the present staff be 
increased to a total of 20 for the fiscal year 1958. This is the bare minimum. 


ACCELERATION OF PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypen. You may proceed, Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Jenkins. The acceleration of the saline-water program pro- 
vided in the 1955 amendment to the Saline Water Act of 1952, was 
begun in 1956 through a $200,000 supplemental appropriation. This 
made a total appropriation of $600,000 for that year as against 
$400,000 in previous years. However, in 1957 the appropriation was 
cut back to $550,000 and the reduction is all required to be applied to 
the administrative expenses needed to accelerate the work. 

The appropriations made so far, fiscal years 1953 through 1957, 
together with those anticipated in the future under the total au- 
thorization leave an average of about $1,200,000 per year that could 
be appropriated during the next 6 years, fiscal year 1958 through fiscal 
year 1963, including an average of about $200,000 for administration 
and coordination. The present request is for $1,159,000 total with 
administration and coordination $190,000. 

The 2-year plan of research now includes five major general fields 
of process research, and the general field of exploratory research and 
surveys. 

These activities are: 

First, development of rotary stills. 

Second, other distillation (except solar). 

Third, solar distillation. 

Fourth, membrane processes. 

Fifth, freezing processes. 

Sixth, other processes and surveys. 

The detailed breakdown of the planned expenditure in each of 
these categories and that under administration and coordination are 
given in my general statement. 


PROGRESS OF WORK 


One process has already reached the pilot-plant stage and has been 
tested in the field, resulting in further laboratory work needed on the 
process. Three others are approaching the pilot-plant stage and will 
bein that stage during fiscal year 1958 under this appropriation. The 
costs of this type of development are much greater than the original 
exploratory, research and it has been conservatively estimated, in 

etail as set forth in the prepared statement and the justification, that 
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each of these separate fields requires a minimum of financial support 
as shown in the request. 

The committee’s favorable consideration of our request will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Chairman Haypren. Do I understand that you are working on four 
different methods that have been proposed? 

Mr. Jenkins. Five general methods. 

Chairman Haypen. Five general methods? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes; there are several different types of distillation 
methods included under 1 group, and we call that 1 of the 5. 

Likewise, there are different types of solar distillation processes 
being developed. We include them all under one heading of solar 
distillation. 

Chairman HaypEen. Taking a general method and then splitting 
it up and let one man try it one way and another man on another; 
is that the idea, Mr. Jenkins? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes; it could be stated that way. We pointed out 
that we started with 19 groups, but you may recall, Senator Hayden, 
I discussed with you and with the committee in the beginning, and 
it was discussed by some of our visiting consultants with you and 
your committee, that it was necessary to explore new ideas. 

As we went forward, we eliminated a number of those 19 groups, 
We think that they are eliminated permanently; but if someone 
cot along with a real scientific idea, certainly we will listen to 

im. 

Chairman HAYDEN. I can remember a gentleman from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology who appeared before the Subcom- 
mittee at the beginning of this program, and I asked him how it could 
be solved. He said one day some nut of an inventor would find a 
way to do it. He said that most of the inventions of this country 
were simply things that nobody had thought of before. Therefore, it 
was worthwhile to listen to anyone who had an idea. 


INCREASE IN ADMINISTRATION AND COORDINATION 


I notice there is an increase in $65,300 in administration and coordi- 
nation. Is that increase for new positions? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes, sir; a portion of it is. The present number of 
positions authorized is 15, but we had funds which permitted us only 
to continue the 11 positions which we had last year up until about this 
time of this year. We have about $10,000 now that we can use to 
expand to obtain this staff which we hope to have next year to get this 
work accelerated in the way that we understood that Congress wanted 
it accelerated. 

Chairman Haypen. Yes; are these technical positions? 

Mr. Jenkins. There is about an even balance. Three are technical 
positions and two are clerical positions. 

Chairman Haypren. They are required to administer your expanded 
research program? 

Mr. Jenxins. Yes, the technical positions are required to expand 
the research program. 


COST OF SEA WATER CONVERSION 


Chairman Haypen. During the hearing on appropriations for fiscal 
year 1954, there was testimony that sea water could be converted t 
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fresh water suitable for irrigation for about $400 per acre-foot. Asa 
result of your research, has this figure been reduced? 

Mr. Jenkins. I am sorry, I did not quite hear that first part. 

Chairman Haypen. During the hearings on appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1954, there was testimony that sea water could be con- 
verted to fresh water suitable for irrigation for $400 per acre-foot. 
On the Salt River project water-users pay about $12 an acre-foot. 
J am wondering if this figure of $400 has been reduced as a result of 
your research. 

" Mr. Jenkins. Senator Hayden, that is the purpose, of course, of 
the entire program; and Senator Young asked me a similar question 
last year. 

Chairman Haypren. What [ had in mind in addition to what I just 
said, was has this come down to anywhere near the commercial 
possibilities? 

Mr. Jenkins. May I preface my reply by saying that we have 
encountered a great deal of difficulty in interpretation of our esti- 
mates, particularly where it is necessary sometimes for writers to 
conserve space and the necessary qualifications are not always in- 
cluded. 

Therefore, we have become somewhat chary about discussing what 
we have actually accomplished until we have something built, operat- 
ing, and ready for the public to use; but if I may qualify all of my 
remarks with the precaution that we are still in the midst of research 
and development programs and any of the cost data that we have 
are necessarily estimated, projected into the future, then I could say 
this: that in the beginning the $400 estimate which was discussed 
considerably was itself based upon projections by private industrial 
firms, projections of costs that might result if very large plants were 
built and if the improvements which they thought they could foresee 
were successful. 





DETERMINATION OF COST 


No large plants had ever been built at that time, and each estimator 
used his own method of estimating the cost. Some, for example, would 
amortize the capital investment on the basis of 7 years, another on 
the basis of 15 years; and another perhaps on the basis of 30 years; 
and some did not consider capital investment at all. 

It was about 1955 that we found this disparity among estimating 
procedures, and it was necessary for my office to develop a sound, 
standardized, estimating procedure. 

When we apply that now, we use capital investment amortized on 
the basis of 20 years, at 4 percent, and with power at 7 or 5 mils, de- 
pending on the amount, and many other assumptions. When we 
apply that to those original estimates, they come out considerably 
higher than $400 an acre-foot. 

In the same way, in applying that procedure to some of the esti- 
mates that were made in this program earlier, from the data supplied 
to us by our contractors, the results are considerably higher than in 
the beginning. 

That does not mean that the cost has gone up. It simply is a more 
sound way of computing. We now have a good basis from which to 
consider costs. 
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PROGRESS CITED 


Senator Youne. Could you in a few words cite some progress that 
has been made in research that one could use in defending the need 
for these appropriations? 

I know that is not an easy question to answer, but there must be 
some progress that you can cite that you have made. 

Mr. Jenxins. Yes, Senator Young; the vapor compression distilla- 
tion process, for example, was one of those on which the original esti- 
mate of $400 was made. We now find that the actual plants which 
have been built in the meantime are producing water at about $650 
an acre-foot. 

In that process on which we have been working in this program, 
the actual projected costs by our very rigid cost estimating pro- 
cedure, is considerably under $400 per acre-foot, resulting from im- 
provement of that process. 

We also have a number of problems identified, and we believe with 
the building of further experimental models that the cost would be 
definitely reduced down to the neighborhood of $200 an acre-foot, if 
the problems we are working on are solved. 

Senator Youne. How low would it have to be, Mr. Chairman, 
before water of this kind could be used commercially for irrigation? 


IMPROVEMENT OF BRACKISH INLAND WATERS 


Chairman Hayprn. On some crops you might go as high as $25 an 
acre-foot; however, I do not know of any irrigation project where the 
water users are paying such a price. Of course certain industries can 
afford to pay many times what an irrigator can pay for water. 

I have a brochure on a process developed by Ionics, Inc., of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Do you have any idea of the costs of this process? 

Mr. Jenkins. I do not have as I am not familiar with that pamphlet. 

Chairman Haypen. Well, now, you have been working principally 
on sea water. What we have and what every dry region has is the 
problem of alakali water—the salts and other things that accumulate 
in the water. 

I understand some experimentation has taken place in the water 
from Arizona to try to get those salts and alkali out and make the water 
suitable for irrigation. What luck have you had on that? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir; that is considered as one of our two major 
objectives, that is, the improvement of these brackish inland waters. 
Weare working on processes, suitable principally for those waters. 

The equipment that was taken to Arizona and tested there on 
very brackish well water and later taken to South Dakota and tested 
on a municipal supply that was very brackish resulted in a good 
definition of the problems in that particular process, and some very 
real cost estimates based, however, upon the company’s estimates of 
their capital investment. 

Earlier, for that particular unit which was taken to Arizona, | 
had thought that it might be produced and sold for a lower figure. 
The company has priced that equipment at $63,000. The replace 
ment of the membranes in the equipment, when distributed over the 
cost per thousand gallons of water, together with this investment cost 
amounts to $1 of the total of $1.30 per thousand gallons. 
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PROBLEM OF CAPITAL INVESTMENT 









That brings up the question of capital investment of these custom- 
puilt pieces of equipment that we have today, and the cost. That 
$63,000 cost may not be greatly reduced by that firm until it can go 
into mass production; and it cannot go into mass production until 
there is a greater demand for the equipment at a lower price. So you 
have that same problem with development of many new things—color 
television is one. It is a problem in risk capital that is receiving a 
great deal of study. 

That is not the only process that we are working on for treatment 
of these brackish waters. 










EXPERIMENTS IN EUROPE 














A very similar process is being developed in Holland; and although 
we are not participating financially in that program, which would 
have been to our advantage, we are participating by cooperation and 
exchange of information. The Dutch process, if the estimates of the 
progress are anywhere near correct, should give us the water at a 
price much lower. 

Chairman Haypen. You say this is in Holland that this is going on. 
Are they trying to get the salt out of the Zuider Zee? 

Mr. JenkINS. Senator Hayden, it started that way when the ground 
water throughout the lowlands there became salty from sea-water 
encroachment. Industrial requirements were such that it was felt 
that something must be done, and that is when the Netherlands 
Government became interested, together with several of the other 
governments—the French Government and the German Government. 

Subsequently, however, it has developed a plan to close off three of 
their outlets to the sea, and by spreading that water repel the sea 
water and prevent encroachment. So their interest at the present is a 
manufacturing interest more than a user interest. 

Chairman Haypren. You mean they need that water in their in- 
dustrial and manufacturing plants? 

Mr. Jenkins. No; they want to improve their economy by manu- 
facturing conversion equipment, and selling it elsewhere, such as in 
the United States. That is their principal interest. 

Chairman Haypen. Are there any further questions, gentlemen? 




















PERSONNEL UTILIZATION 


Senator DworsHax. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have just one. 
Chairman Haypren. Yes, Senator Dworshak. 
Senator DworsHak. You are asking for an increase of $43,000 for 
personnel services; is that correct, Mr. Jenkins? 

Mr. Jenxins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is that correct or is it not correct? 

Mr. Jenkins, Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator DworsHax. What will these people do? 

Mr. Jenxrns. I have here the organization chart, but I know you 

entlemen have all seen organization charts. However, this is a little 

erent. 


Senator DworsHak. What is the nature of the work that they 
would be doing? 
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Mr. Jenkins. Engineering and scientific personnel needed to direct 
the contract research and development program. 

Senator DworsHaKk. Most of your research is done under contract 
by outside people. 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, Senator Dworshak, but we cannot just turn the 
Government money over to the contractors without very close 
supervision. 

ACCELERATION OF PROGRAM 


Senator DworsHak. Why are you expediting this program so much 
in the next fiscal year? 

Mr. Jenkins. The amendment to the Saline Water Act that was 
enacted 2 years ago provided for acceleration. The original was for 
5 years at a rate of $400,000 a year, and because of the existing water 
conditions in the country, I believe, that it was the congressional 
decision that this program should move along more rapidly. 

Senator DworsHak. How many more years was it extended? 

Mr. Jenkins. It was extended a total of 11 additional years, the 
final 3 being for closing up. There would be 6 years of contracting 
in major research. 

Senator DworsHak. What would happen if you completed your 
work prior to that. deadline, that schedule? 

Mr. Jenkins. Everyone in my office has that desire to complete it 
as soon as possible, and we are working toward that end. We hope 
ve can do so. 

Senator DworsHak. Are you getting good cooperation from these 
contractual services outside? 

Mr. JenxiNns. Yes, sir. We have numerous consultants also who 
have examined this program very carefully. They also think that 
we are getting good results from the contractors. 

In all work of this kind there are failures to be expected in research 
work. 

Senator DworsHak. Where do you have your pilot. plant? 

Mr. Jenkins. The one pilot plant that was taken to the field was 
the one that I mentioned which was taken. to Arizona and South: 
Dakota; and that has now been taken back to the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion laboratories in Denver, for long-term testing or improvements 
in saline-water conversion. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you have any others? 

Mr. Jenkins. We have three others that are reaching the pilot 
stage now. One is being constructed in Cambridge, Mass. It has 
made water, as we call it, last week for the first time, and we have 
not selected a site for it yet. 

A second process designed by a chemical engineer of the University 
of Michigan, Mr. W. L. Badger, is being fabricated, that is, a test 
model of it is being fabricated—and shipped to Wrightsville Beach, 
N. C., where the International Nickel Co. has a test station on sea 
water. There we need a continuous supply of sea water for about 4 
year, and International Nickel Co. is permitting us to use their 
facilities on an out-of-pocket basis. The main contractor is the Whit 
ing Corp., of Harvey, Ill., which is fabricating the equipment while 
Mr. Badger and his consulting engineers are sube contractors to Whiting 
Corp. The International Nickel arrangements are also made under 
subcontract with Whiting. { 

Senator Dworsnak. Is each pilot plant pursuing a different process? 
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Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. We feel that we haven’t any process yet 
which would justify our dropping the others. 

Although we have, out of 19, reduced the number down to 5 major 


groups now, we do not feel we have progressed to the point where we 
could drop the others. 















ANTICIPATED SUCCESS 






Senator DworsHak. You really feel that optimistic that you are 
going to succeed with one or several of these proposals? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. I think we are optimistic that we will 
succeed, but that word ‘‘success” has to be defined a little more. 
Present costs of distilling sea water being used by the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. is $650 an acre-foot, according to their calculations; and 
we feel that if we can produce a process that will supply water at $400 
an acre-foot there will be some success as far as industrial use is con- 
cerned. 

Senator DworsHak. The element of cost will determine to some 
degree whether your entire program is successful, then I take it, 
Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, Senator Dworshak. 

Senator DworsHak. You have a lot of confidence that you will 
succeed in making the process, in processing it, and success therefor, 
but you do not know whether it will prove feasible for general use? 

Mr. Jenkins. We do not know at this time whether a process will 
prove feasible for irrigation, or whether it will prove feasible for muni- 
cipal use, or for industrial uses, and it may prove useful for other uses, 
as we go along. 

Senator DworsHak. Depending on the availability of water? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes. 

Chairman Haypen. This one thing is certain: that water is be- 
coming the scarcest commodity in this country. I have heard learned 
men say that as far as the natural forests are concerned, the water 
you can take off of a watershed is more valuable than the trees you 
can take off of that same shed. 

I think that is true. With the great increase in the size of cities 
and the population growth, and the way Americans use water, we 
have just got to have more water. 

One thing happened in Arizona that, I think, nobody anticipated— 
that is if you cut up a farm and make residences of it, it does not take 
as much water to supply the subdivision as it would to supply the 
land you had in crops. 

You take 4 acre-feet of water, which is about the same as the rain- 
fall here, and you will require that for alfalfa and cotton and to grow 
other crops. It does not take 4 acre-feet of water to supply homes, 
so we are able to save some water by building up some homes and 
changing it from a farm area. 

Senator DworsHak. It does not take as much water to take care of 
the tourists as it does the farmer? 
Chairman Haypen. That is right. 
tions? 

If not, thank you for your appearance, Mr. Jenkins. 

The committee will stand in recess until 10 a. m. tomorrow morning. 

(Thereupon, at 11:25 a. m., Thursday, March 14, 1957, the com- 


mittee was adjourned, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Friday, March 15, 
1957.) 



































Are there any further ques- 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 15, 1957 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 
F-82, the Capitol, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman), presiding. 
Present: Chairman Hayden, Senators Young, and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


STATEMENTS OF HON. FELIX E. WORMSER, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY FOR MINERAL RESOURCES; D. OTIS BEASLEY, ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY; THOMAS B. NOLAN, DIREC- 
TOR; ARTHUR A. BAKER, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR; GERALD 
FITZGERALD, CHIEF TOPOGRAPHIC ENGINEER; WILMOT H. 
BRADLEY, CHIEF GEOLOGIST; CARL G. PAULSEN, CHIEF HY- 
DRAULIC ENGINEER; ROBERT E. SPRATT, ACTING CHIEF, 
CONSERVATION DIVISION; PERRY B. SIMMS, ACTING EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICER; AND FRED E. STEARNS, BUDGET OFFICER 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. The committee will be in order. We have 
with us this morning a gentleman whom we have met many times in 
this subeommittee. All the members are very well acquaimted with 
him because of his long service in the Department of the Interior. 
That is Secretary Beasley. 

If you have a statement to make we would be very glad to hear from 


u, 

Mr. Beastey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I have a brief state- 
ment regarding the presentation of testimony by the witnesses of the 
Department before this committee. The witnesses are expected to 
ae aoe the programs for which funds have been requested in the 
1958 budget. 

The programs included in the budget were substantially approved 
by the House. The Department has advised this committee as to the 
eilect of certain reductions upon the programs involved. If the Con- 
gress determines that any of the programs should be conducted on a 
smaller basis than projected in ha baddet the Department will, of 
course, accept the decision of the Congress. 
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Chairman Haypen. There is an old saying around here that except 
in time of war no Congress ever gave any President all the money he 
asked for. I assume that that is what will happen this time. 

Mr. Brastey. It was thought that we should make a general 
statement concerning the manner in which witnesses would present the 
testimony in view of the attention that has been given to the size of 
the overall budget as well as the portion pertaining to the Department 
of the Interior. 

Chairman Haypren. The committee will bear your statement jp 
mind. Thank you. 

Mr. Brastey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE AND JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Hayprn. We begin this morning with the Geological 
Survey. The budget estimates for the Survey investigations and 
research are $38,775,000. The House allowed $36 million. The 
justification will be included in the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Analysis by activities—Surveys, investigations, and research 


| 
Activities Adjusted | Estimate, 
appropriation 1958 
} 
| 


1. Topographic surveys and mapping $14, 520, 00 
2. Geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping 0 
3. Water resources investigations 
4. Soil and moisture conservation 
5. Conservation of lands and minerals 
6. General administration 

Special-purpose buildings 


JUSTIFICATION 


The Geological Survey is charged with responsibility for the determination and 
appraisal of the Nation’s mineral and water resources, the delineation of the 
physical features of the United States, its Territories, and possessions, supervision 
of mineral lease operations on Federal and Indian lands, and the classification of 
public lands as to mineral and waterpower potential. These responsibilities ar 
carried out through several programs which are described in the following pages. 
Although the geographical frontier of the United States has been substantially 
occupied, the frontiers in the fields of natural resources have by no means been 
fully explored. Continuing improvement in our standard of living require 
increasing quantities of mineral raw materials. However, only through ¢om 
tinued improvement in the understanding and use of the available mineral 
resources can an increase in the supply of raw materials be assured. Similarly, 
better information as to quantity and quality of available water depends on’ 
fundamental understanding of the natural phenomena involved. Research it 
these fields, together with corollary programs of data collecting and mapping, 
make up the work of the Geological Survey. 

During the past few years there has been serious concern about the availability 
of sufficient raw materials. Recently, the recommendations of the Presidents 
Cabinet Committee on Minerals Policy and the President’s Advisory Com 
mittee on Water Resources have been released. These reports recommend 
considerable acceleration of research, mapping and data collection activities. 

The requirements for these programs are more than adequately justified by 
the peacetime or normal requirements of the Nation. The requirements ft 
national defense, both military and civilian, while in some cases closely parallelint 
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the civilian requirements, nevertheless add both stimulus and magnitude to the 
demands placed upon the Geological Survey for its products. 

During 1957 a modest and initial step is being made in support of the President’s 
minerals policy recommendations. This program will be continued and amplified 
for 1958 fiscal year. A program for support of the recommendations of the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Water Resources Policy is recommended for 
1958 fiscal year. These programs are initial steps in a larger range program that 
will require further emphasis and continuing support in order to achieve the 
objectives recommended by these committees. 

In recent years the tremendous demands for scientific and technical manpower, 
generated in part by the cold war and the high state of business activities and 
also partly from an inadequate supply of such personnel, has required a careful 
review of operations toward the end of maximum use of available talent. It is 
apparent that we must select programs for long range and basic needs with 
assignment of personnel to utilize talents to the fullest. 

The several programs for which the Geological Survey is responsible can be 
considered best in the context of the long-range needs of the country—they 
represent a yearly segment of the Survey’s long-range plans. 





















































1, TOPOGRAPHIC SURVEYS AND MAPPING, $14,520,000 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1958 is $14,520,000, an increase 
of $1,145,000 over operating base. 

In 1879, when the United States Geological Survey was founded, the first 
Director, Clarence King, discussed the functions of the new organization with 
Members of Congress and concluded, in part, that “the intention of Congress 
was to begin a rigid, scientific classification of the lands of the public domain 
for the general information of the people of the country, and to produce a series 
of land maps which would show all those features upon which the intelligent 
agriculturists, miners, engineers, and timbermen might hereafter base their 
operations, and which obviously would be of the highest value to all students of 
the political economy and resources of the United States.” 

In following out this intent of Congress, the Survey has made topographic 


re surveys and mapping a continuing activity, under which the National Topographic 
160, 000 Map Series has been developed and is being produced. This series consists of 
355, 000 maps in standard quadrangle units of 734 minutes of latitude and longitude at 
190,000 a seale of 1:24,000, or 1 inch equals 2,000 feet; and 15-minute units at a seale of 
415, 0 1:62,500, or 1 inch equals approximately | mile. Reconnaissance maps covering 


1° by 2° at the scale of 1:250,000, or 1 inch equals about 8 miles, are also included 
in this series. These maps are used directly in resources’ investigations and 
development, and are used also to compile special-purpose maps of particular 
areas and base maps at smaller scales, of each of the States and Territories. This 
activity is carried on throughout the continental United States, its Territories, 
and possessions; and includes the preparation, publication, distribution, revision, 
and maintenance of the maps. 


Objectives 
The long-range objective of this program is to provide general purpose topo- 
graphic maps and to maintain these maps in an up-to-date condition. 
he immediate objective of this program is to provide map coverage of those 


areas which currently have the highest priority in relation to national economy 
and defense. 


h con Subaetivities 

nineral _ The topographic surveying and mapping activity is divided into the subactivi- 

_ ties listed in the following tabulation. These subactivities are described in detail 
on 


in the statements following the tabulation. 


apping ae foo eel n't 
| 
7 





Subactivities Estimate, 


1958 


sident’s rade? itt Sener ere 

r Com- (a) Standard quadrangle mapping-_-_..___.._..-..-.--- $11,585,000 | $12, 520,000 
mend (b) Small-scale map compilation... 40, 440, 

may () Map revision and maintenance 1, 350, 000 1, 560, 000 





Losi moiscst ] rosasecensnsncestecesesnsen| 13, 375, 000 | 14, 520, 000 
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(a) Standard quadrangle mapping, $12,520,000 
The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $12,520,000, an increase 
of $935,000 over operating base. 
Standard quadrangle mapping includes the preparation, publication, anq 
distribution of maps in: 


1. 74-minute quadrangles at 1:24,000 scale (1 inch equals 2,000 feet) 
2. 15-minute quadrangles at 1:62,500 scale (about 1 inch equals 1 mile) 
3. Urban area maps at 1:24,000 scale (1 inch equals 2,000 feet) 


Mapping suitable for publication in the 7}4-minute series is done in areas where 
the detail to be portrayed is of such complexity as to require a large scale for 
adequate presentation, or where impending economic development requires 
sufficient detail to warrant the expense involved. Mapping suitable for 15-minute 
publication is done in the less developed areas, and where map requirements are 
more general in nature. In order to provide complete map coverage of the 
United States at a uniform scale, it is planned to compile 15-minute maps from 
the 7}4-minute maps in areas where the original work was published in 74-minute 
units. The urban area maps are made by combining the several 74-minute 
quadrangle maps required to cover the major cities and immediate vicinity and 
are printed on 1 sheet. 

Present program and plans for fiscal year 1958.—During fiscal year 1956, 80,000 
square miles in the United States and 19,000 square miles in Alaska were completed 
through stereo plotting and field check. Production in fiscal year 1957 is estimated 
to be 88,000 and 20,000 square miles, respectively; in fiscal year 1958, 95,000 
and 40,000. This acceleration in program, which is proposed in order to meet 
the mapping requirements of the national minerals policy and the national water 
resources policy, will require an increase in appropriation of $935,000. 


(6) Small-scale map compilation, $440,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $440,000, no increase 
over the operating base. 

This subactivity includes the preparation, publication and distribution of maps 
at scales of 1:125,000 or smaller, 1 degree- by 2 degrees-quadrangle maps in the 
1:250,000 series; State, and other base maps at scales smaller than 1:250,000, 
and other special purpose maps required by various Federal agencies. They are 
compiled from larger scale maps if such maps exist or, for parts of Alaska, are 
prepared by a combination of original surveys and photogrammetric operations 
according to procedures designed specifically for small-scale maps. 


(c) Map revision and maintenance, $1,560,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $1,560,000 an increase 
of $210,000 over operating base. 

This subactivity covers the work necessary to keep completed topographic 
maps up to date, the reprinting of maps, both with and without revision, and the 
distribution of these maps. 

On maps that are originally compiled to meet the national map accuracy stand 
arcs, representation of the relief and drainage features should be adequate for 
that scale indefinitely, and with additions and deletions to reflect manmade 
changes, the map should be serviceable for many years. The cultural detail 
changes in direct proportion to the amount of economic development in the areas. 
In other words the progress which these maps are designed to help promote tends 
to hasten their obsolescence. In order to retain the full effectiveness of thes 
maps, it is necessary to revise and bring them up-to-date at time intervals whid 
are dependent on the changes in the area. In some metropolitan areas extensive 
changes occur in a few years; while in some rural areas 15 or more years may pas 
before sufficient changes occur to affect the utility of the maps. The practice 
which is being instituted is to make periodic reviews of the changes in each area, 
and as soon as they become numerous, revise the original map manuscript t0 
bring it up-to-date, and print a revised edition of the map. 

At the present time about 18,500 different maps are available for distribution, 
and new maps are being published at a rate that will double that number in les 
than 10 years. Approximately two-thirds of the mapping already completed 8 
in need of revision, and the rate at which maps are becoming obsolete far exceeds 
the current rate of revision. 

Present program and plans for fiscal year 1958.—During fiscal year 1958 
vision operations will be carried out on those quadrangle areas where the change 
have been most numerous or the need for revision is the greatest. In fiscal yeat 
1956 the revision of 13,000 square miles of mapping was accomplished under this 
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appropriation and it is estimated that this same amount will be accomplished in 
fiscal year 1957. In fiscal year 1958 it is proposed to increase production to 
15,700 square miles. An increase of $210,000 is being requested to finance this 
increased reprinting and revision program. 


Total program for topographic surveys and mapping 


The total program of the Geological Survey in the activity of topographic 
surveys and mapping is larger than that part of the program which is financed 
solely from direct appropriation. The funds to finance this total program come 
to the Survey from several different sources. Some of these outside funds supple- 
ment the directly appropriated funds in carrying out the normal mapping fune- 
tion of the Survey. Other funds are transferred by other agencies in order that 
they may utilize the facilities of the Survey on their specialized mapping prob- 
lems. The total funds available and the funds available to carry out the Survey’s 
specialized mapping function are indicated below: 


| 
Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 


} 

| 
; a 2 ph ee 
Directly appropriated funds-_-__... ; ------------| $11,808,861 | $12, 873,000 $14, 520, 000 
Other funds available for normal mapping program 2, 632, 324 2, 721, 837 2, 458, 000 
e 


| 
Total for normal program 


185 | 15,594, 837 16, 978, 000 
Funds for other programs 


51,553 | 1,339, 426 1, 152, 000 


Total for activity _- , 738 | 16, 934, 263 18, 130, 000 
| 


There follows a tabulation showing the actual and estimated production of the 
principal parts of the total program fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958: 


| 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


2 — as ae |- 


Direct Other Direct | Other Direct Other 
| appro- funds appro- funds appro- | funds 
| priations priations priations | 


' 


-—-———__+-— 


| 
Continental United States (3,043,000 | 


square miles). . ar ~.-| $80,000 | $22, 000 | $88, 000 $23, 000 | ai ie 
Alaska (586,400 square miles): 

Mile to inch series. __ e } 19,000 |...____. 20, 000 

1:250,000 scale series_ leoon oie Mls on be bake 51, 000 
Revision of standard quadrangle mapping 13, 000 1,700 13, 000 


Contributions of the States toward cooperative mapping program 


The interest of many of the State and local governments is evidenced by their 
articipation with the Geological Survey in cooperative mapping programs. 
Inder the terms of the agreements, the Survey furnishes the personnel and 
equipment and actually performs the mapping. The State and local govern- 
ments contribute half of the cost of the mapping, including costs for personnel 
andequipment. There follows a list of the States participating in these programs 
along with their contributions. In some cases the actual cooperating agency 
represents a county or other political subdivision within the State. 
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Arizona 
Arkansas - - -_- 
California-_- 
Colorado _-__. 


Connecticut - - -- 


Georgia____._. 
Tilinois -_---- i 


Indiana --._......- 


jo tle a lg 
Kansas -.-.___. 


Kentucky --._- Bu 


Louisiana.__ 
Maine. -___- 


Massachusetts._.______- 


Michigan_- 
Minnesota- 
Missouri-____ 
Nevada_. 
New York 
North Dakota 
Gage. 7 
Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 


‘Tennessee - . ._.----- 


Virginia ___- 


Washington. __.--..-- 
West Virginia_....._- 
Wisconsin... -_-_- 


Wyoming..-- 


Puerto Rico-_-___- 


Total 


Reimbursements from States 
Direct State payments_-_- 


ek <2... 


2. GEOLOGIC AND MINERAL 





Sabb ecSueackos ut 4, 


1956 
obligations 


2, 241 
4, 000 
301, 208 
3, 495 
10, 712 
14, 687 
46, 098 
192, 509 


49, 459 
17, 775 
10, 000 
aaadebans 20, 000 
evte : 87, 118 

ont 50, 000 
13, 184 
45, 384 
15, 000 


"44, 742 


sian lbra ida taconiibeish 12, 719 


| 67, 648 
1, 287 
O77 
32, 810 
13, 265 
45, 808 
33, 969 

1,859 
26, 491 


{——_——_ 


| 





‘1, 263, 510° 
7,813 


vs [ 1, 271, 323 


' 


1, 271, 323 


| 


| 





1957 
estimate 


7 “4,000 | 


300, 000 
3, 500 
9, 288 

18, 212 
46, 000 
207, 491 
14, 000 
82, 000 
8, 000 
56, 742 
20, 000 
10, 000 
20, 000 
86, 000 
50, 000 
13, 816 
47, 667 
15, 000 
6, 000 
25, 346 
71, 052 
54, 000 


4, 000 

35, 000 

6, 735 
137, 000 
35, 000 

8, 141 

18, 000 

1, 412, 000 
12, 000 


1, 412, 000 


1, 400, 000 | 


= 


1958 
estimate 


——.. 


eSaSessnsn 


gsssss sssesssesssessssssssess 


| SSRBcoRSESERSS 


w 
Be 


_ 
om 
a 


5, 
18, 000 


1, 375, 000 


1, 368, 00 
12,000 
1, 375,000 


RESOURCE SURVEYS AND MAPPING, $8,400,000 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1958 is $8,400,000, an increase of 
$1,300,000 over operating base, including $15,000 for increased salary costs as 
authorized by Public Law 763, 83d Congress. 

This program is primarily a long-range continuing activity, designed to prepare 
geologic maps, to maintain an adequate supply of geologic and mineral resources 
data to meet the ever-increasing needs of the Nation, and to assist, through these 
activities and through appropriate research programs, in the exploration for, and 
development of, the supplies of mineral raw materials essential for our national 


economy. 


The program is directed toward: 
(1) Preparing a geologic map, examining the geologic structure, and ap- 
praising the mineral and mineral fuel resources of the United States, its 
Territories, and island possessions; 
(2) Providing the Federal Government with background data and resouree 
appraisals needed in making policy decisions regarding mineral raw materials; 
(3) Providing the mineral and mineral fuel industries with geologic, 
geophysical, and geochemical data that are essential as background in the 
increasingly difficult task of finding new deposits; 
(4) Developing new and refining current geologic and geophysical concepts 
and techniques used in the search for additional sources of minerals and fuels; 
(5) Providing basic geologic data needed as background in carrying for 
ward the study, appraisal, and development of water resources; 
(6) Providing the geologic information needed to classify, manage, and 
facilitate development of federally owned lands in the United States, Alaska, 
and other territories and possessions; 
(7) Providing data on the subsurface geologic conditions influencing the 
design and construction of reservoirs, airfields, highways, and other heavy 
duty structures that affect the welfare of the Nation; and : 
(8) Providing geologic and geochemical data needed in modern soil studies 
and the solution of land-utilization problems. 


i 
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Significant means of accomplishing these ends include: 

(1) Geologic mapping; 

(2) Firsthand examinations, analyses, and appraisals of the geologic rela- 
tions of mineral and mineral fuel deposits; 

(3) Collation and synthesis of known and newly obtained geologic infor- 
mation, both domestic and foreign, on mineral and mineral fuel resources 
and potential resources as needed for mobilization planning; 

(4) Research into geologic principles and processes that will permit new 
and more significant geologic interpretations and make for better predictions 
of what lies beneath the earth’s surface; 

(5) Paleontological, chemical, and geophysical services in direct support 
of the geologic mapping and research activities; 

(6) Development of improved photogeologic and ground techniques used 
in the mechanics of geologic mapping; and 

(7) Specialized research in paleontology, geochemistry, and geophysics 
aimed at developing new techniques, new concepts, and better instrumenta- 
tion with more precise data, and testing their value in the application to 
geologic and mineral resource problems, 


Subactivities Base, 1958 Estimate, 
1958 


(a) Mineral deposits investigations : $3, 105, 000 
tt Mineral fuels investigations Vasbosegonadabadtbeleude 515, 1, 515, 000 
Gp General service geology - i _- 2.5.2 2.5 one ess ce ee. cane 

(@ Alaskan mineral resources...-.. ..----..---.-:------.----- 

(e) Implementation of the national minerals policy 


bee on oid sens So RASS canes dca 





(a) Mineral deposits investigations, $3,105,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $3,105,000, an increase of 
$35,000 over operating base. The increase includes $25,000 to provide additional 
support for special studies required by the Office of Minerals Mobilization, and 
$10,000 for increased salary costs as authorized by Public Law 763, 83d Congress. 


The mineral deposits investigations a is directed toward (1) providing 
i 


data and geologic maps to aid in the discovery and evaluation of new resources 
of minerals; (2) appraising the known and potential resources of metals and 
minerals in the United States, and, so far as possible, of the world; (3) outlining 
areas in which economically valuable deposits of minerals are most likely to 
found; and (4) developing new and more definitive knowledge concerning the 
Poo ae and origin of mineral deposits, and new techniques needed in the search 
for them. 

The program includes geologic mapping appraisal of known and potential 
deposits in mineral-bearing districts; mapping of areas that are geologically 
favorable to the occurrence of useful deposits; coordinated long-term field and 
laboratory research on geologic processes that are related to the concentration of 
mineral deposits; research in mineralogy, petrology, geophysics, and geochemistry; 
and the practical application of these skills in the search for new sources of mineral 
taw material, supplemented when appropriate by physical exploration to test the 
geologic concepts developed during research investigations and to supply support- 
ing data on occurrences, form, and size of some types of mineral deposits. 


(b) Mineral fuels investigations, $1,515,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $1,515,000, no change 
from the operating base. Mineral fuels investigations are concerned principally 
with the study of three types of mineral fuels resources: oil and gas; oil shale and 
bituminous sands; and coal. 


(c) General service geology, $1,120,000 
The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $1,120,000, an increase 
of $420,000 over operating base. The increase will finance geologic mapping in 
support of the national water resources policy. 
eneral service geology projects are designed to map geologically, to provide 
background geologic data, and to develop geologic principles and techniques that 
will aid in determining the distribution, character, and depth of foundation rock 
and the sources of construction materials. These data are useful in analyzing 
the feasibility of alternative routings of highways, aqueducts, or tunnels, the 
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suitability of terrain for siting of airfields or other large installations, the geologic 
aspects of soils, and the areas of potential landslides. The results are accomplished 
by systematic geologic mapping and research in geologic processes. 


(d) Alaskan mineral resources, $750,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $750,000, no change from 
the operating base. The program contains three major elements: mineral investi- 
gations, mineral fuels investigations, and general service geology. 


(e) Implementation of the national minerals policy, $1,910,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal vear 1958 is $1,910,000, an increase of 
$845,000 over operating base. ineluding $5,000 for increased salary costs as 
authorized by Public Law 763, 83d Congress. 

This subactivity is designed to aid in carrying out recommendations 6 and 7 
(pp. 16 and 17) of the national minerals policy as set forth by the President’s 

Jabinet Committee on Minerals Policy, November 30, 1954, to wit: 

“That the Department of the Interior, the Federal agency with major responsi- 
bilities in this field, accelerate those activities which must precede or s'ypplement 
private exploration such as topographic and geologic mapping, geologic research 
and the development of geochemical and geophysical theories and techniques” 
(recommendation No. 6); and 

“That the Department of the Interior expand direct exploration activities 
aimed at the discovery of new mineralized areas or critically short materials 
essential to security but that work in this field be confined to that which provides 
data as to the probable location and general potential of mineral deposits, and, 
further, that this type of search be undertaken by the Federal Government only 
when it clearly is in the national interest and when it is reasonably certain that the 
work will not be done by private industry” (recommendation No. 7). 

As a first step toward implementing these recommendations the current geologic, 
geophysical, and geochemical programs of the Survey must be accelerated b 
substantially increasing the rate of geologic mapping and by undertaking oe 
more research in geologic processes, in geochemistry, and in geophysics. These 
various operations perforce require an increase in the rate of topographic mapping 
to provide adequate base maps of areas that are crucial to the geologic mapping 
and research program but which are as yet unmapped and which cannot be 
scheduled for mapping under the regular program of topographic mapping in time 
to serve their purpose under this program. 

In view of the present statys of geologic mapping and the critical need for 
research on methods of ore finding, the amount of work that could be projected 
in these fields is far beyond the capacity of any organization to undertake except 
on a graduated rising scale. In planning this program, therefore, an attempt 
has been made to place the various activities, that éventually must be undertaken, 
in proper sequence and to predicate the rate of expansion on an analysis of the 
rate at which we could step up these particular activities and at the same time 
maintain the high standards and coordinated attack that is needed to assure the 
success of the program. 

(1) Geologic mapping, $960,000.—Geologie mapping is the first major step 
that must be taken in the scientific and systematic search for new mineralized 
areas. General geologic maps provide the guidance and background needed to 
select the more promising areas within which to con¢entrate more effort. The 
next step is to do detailed geologic mapping of selected areas, supplementing the 
geologic investigations, as needed by geochemical and geophysical investigations, 
thus to narrow the targets and lay the groundwork for the third step which in- 
cludes the more expensive forms of exploration activities such as drilling, trench- 
ing, and shaft sinking that must be done to discover hidden ore and to prove 
the extent and grade of the material thus discovered. 

(2) Research on methods of ore finding, $950,000.—Better understanding of the 
geochemical, geophysical, and geologic processes involved in the formation and 
localization of ore is essential to the improvement of prospecting techniques. 
Only research in the most fundamental aspects of earth processes holds much 
promise as an avenue by which new and better techniques can be devised for use 
in the critical task of finding ore deposits that are masked by overburden. 

Studies in the response of mineral substances to changing temperatures, pres 
sures, and chemical environment have long been made, and they have vielded 
much data of practical value in mineral exploration. Up to now the change 
brought about in rocks and minerals through changes in environment have de 
pended, however, upon such measurements and determinations as could be mad? 
with the naked eye, with the petrographic microscope, and by chemical analysts. 
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New techniques and instruments derived in the last decade, due to the almost 
revolutionary advances in physics and chemistry, make it possible now to step 
up these studies and to include a study of phenomena hitherto beyond our ken. 
In view of the beneficial results obtained in the past through the application of 
jess precise techniques, it seems reasonable to believe that diligent research, 
making use of these more refined techniques and attendant concepts, should lead 
to better understanding of the geologic processes involved in ore deposition, and 
in the development of more potent tools for use in prospecting. It is of prime 
importance, therefore, that full advantage be taken of these new techniques and 
that research aimed at applying them in the critical task of ore finding be initiated 
and pressed vigorously. 


3. WATER RESOURCES INVESTIGATIONS, $11,410,000 


Need for water resource data 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1958 is $11,410,000, an imerease of 
$2,525,000 over operating base including $130,000 for increased salary costs as 
authorized by Public Law 763, 83d Congress. 

The design and location of every dam, reservoir, municipal water supply system, 
bridge, and hydroelectric plant are controlled or influenced by the amount and 
availability of the water supply. The explosive postwar growth in essential uses 
of water has multiplied the importance of water resources in the national economy. 
Public and private authorities predict that the national water demand will dowble 
by 1975. Already, the need for information has far outstripped the rate of addi- 
tion of requisite data and new knowledge. Moreover, water development and 
management depends upon more than simple measurements of quantity and 

uality. 

: To he adequate, work in the field of water development and use must have a 
threefold base. The Geological Survey has the responsibility to provide that 
base, giving balanced emphasis to each of the three parts, basic records, inter- 
pretive studies, and research. First, basic data on the quantity and quality of 
water must be provided by maintaining a network of measuring and observation 
stations. Second, analysis of data and interpretive studies are necessary to 
answer immediate problems of practical importance. An example is our mabilit¥ 
to forecast accurately the effects on our water supplies of changes in the use of 
land and water, or of various other changes in the physical conditions on water- 
sheds. The water resources investigations of the Geological Survey are aimed at 
reducing the uncertainties and filling the blanks as quickly as possible. Third, 
fundamental research is needed to develop new hydrologic principles. Knowledge 
gained from research expands the usefulness of basic data and permits us ‘to 
measure quantities and factors which cannot be measured by existing methods, 
and improves our ability to solve practical problems. 

An example of the need for a threefold program is the development and manage- 
ment of water resources in an agricultural area such as the Grand Prairie region in 
Arkansas. One problem in that region is to accomplish artificial recharge. of 

ound waters and replenish the current overdraft on the underground supply. 

inal solution of this problem requires (a) collection on basic data on ground 
and surface waters to inventory the overall water supply; (b) analyses of the 
data and forecasting effects on the water supply of manmade changes in natural 
conditions; and (¢) research on the nature and principles of water movement and 
occurrence in order to understand and interpret properly the basie data—that is, 
to improve the product of the second phase. 


Program objectives 

The objectives of the water resources investigational program are (1) to provide 
basic data through the establishment and maintenance of a primary network of 
observation stations to sample the wide variety of hydrologic environments in the 
United States and its Territories, including special stations to provide supple- 
mental data for special purposes; (2) to supply descriptive and interpretative re- 
sults in the form of technical reports for the use of action agencies, planners, and 
others in solving developmental and operational problems; and (3) through 


research on hydrologic principles, to expand our scientific ability to solve practical 
problems. 


Proposed program 


The program proposed for 1958 to carry out the objectives stated above is in 
accord with the recommendations of the President’s Advisory Commiitee on 
Water Resources Policy. The amount of data collection would be increased to 
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some extent, the scope and number of analytical, descriptive, and interpretative 
studies and reports would be enlarged, and research would be intensified. 


ee, 


Program elements Base, 1958 | Estimate, 
1958 


$5, 610, 099 
000 | 5,800,009 
8, 885, 000 | 11, 410, 000 


— 


FEDERAL PROGRAM, $5,610,000 


Objective and nature of work 


The estimate for this program for fiscal year 1958 is $5,610,000, an increase of 
$2,025,000 over operating base including $60,000 for increased salary costs gs 
authorized by Public Law 763, 83d Congress. 

The Federal program includes those hydrologic investigations in which the 
Federal or National interest is dominant. The program complements that 
carried out in financial cooperation with State and local governments. The 
Federal program is aimed directly at serving national needs and general welfare. 
Special emphasis is placed on basic studies of hydrologic processes and principles 
and on other research necessary for continued growth in our knowledge of 
hydrology. 


Subactivity 


{3} Surface water investigations 
b) Sediment investigations 

ce) Chemical-quality investigations 

@) GromneG-woter Investigations. anni netissccr ins cape -nadnemesdenesnses Jeu 
¢) Water resources policy recommendations and other new responsibilities_. 


(a) Surface-water investigations, $1,770,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $1,770,000, an increase of 
$35,000 over operating base for increased salary costs authorized by Public Law 
763, 83d Congress. 

This subactivity includes the collection and compilation of basic data on surfate 
waters, and analytical interpretation of these data into form to serve specific 
uses. Special studies to improve techniques of investigations and to widen the 
scope and applications of the data also are essential parts of the program. Studies 
of floods and drought, and the measurement of flood flows are important correla- 
tive activities. 


(b) Sediment investigations, $265,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $265,000, an increase of 
$2,000 over operating base for increased salary costs as authorized by Public Law 
763, 83d Congress. 

This subactivity includes the collection of basic data on the quantity of the 
sediment load carried in streams, studies of sources and movement of sediment 
in rivers, and research in the mechanics of sediment movement by streams. 
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(c) Chemical-quality investigations, $345,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $345,000, an increase of 
$3,000 over operating base for increased salary costs as authorized by Public 

w 763, 83d Congress. 

This subactivity includes the collection and evaluation of information on the 
chemical characteristics of waters. 


(d) Ground-water investigations, $625,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $625,000, an increase 
of $5,000 over operating base for increased salary costs as authorized by Public 
Law 763, 83d Congress. 

This subactivity includes the collection, analysis, and interpretation of geologic, 
hydrologic, and geochemical information about ground water. The product is 
interpretative descriptions of the sources, occurrence, and availability of ground 
waters. Research and development studies also are made to improve the tech- 
niques of ground-water investigations and to broaden and increase the under- 
standing and applications of data obtained by field and laboratory investigations. 
The accelerated development and use of ground water, as more and more of the 
Nation’s total water supply becomes committed to use by industries, munici- 
palities, irrigation projects, and others, create many problems. Not only must 
new supplies be located, but also more effective means must be sought to maintain 
or increase the supply and production of water in areas of intensive development, 


(e) Water resources policy recommendations and other new _ responsibilities, 
$2,605,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $2,605,000, an increase 
of $1,980,000 over operating base including $15,000 for increased salary costs as 
authorized by Public Law 763, 83d Congress. 

The President’s Advisory Committee on Water Resources Policy made recom- 
mendations with regard to basic water-resources data. Particular stress was 
given to the need for “interpretative studies on an effective scale,” * * * “an 
understanding of physical and economic processes, interrelationships, and mecha- 
nisms, * * *.’’ The report called for ‘‘analysis (of data) * * * to obtain reason- 
ably accurate estimates of unmeasured periods or of unmeasured areas’ * * * 
and “‘an expanded program of data collection and evaluation, with the cooperation 
of states and local units where appropriate.” 

The work initiated in 1957 and described below is a beginning in the new 
direction; the projects will be continued in 1958 and some for several years 
thereafter. This work is related to the regular Federal program functions as 
follows: 


Base, 1958 | Estimate, 
1958 


Surface-water investigations....__ ___- ~ id eaeanebenretietinntttdiieninedcdtell $1, 340, 000 
Sediment investigations__ Z ae Pe he Ss Suece trent 67, 000 350, 000 
Chemical-quality investigations. _ feaiats . nitro aka 116, 000 365, 000 
Ground-water investigations... __- og sehe Se ; 206, 000 550, 000 


Total... : =  OGh ow 625, 000 | 2, 605, 000 


Work under way in 1957.—Basic principles and hydrologic relationships con- 
stitute the keynote for new work begun in 1957. Facets of hydrology which are 
under study include (1) basic hydromechanics in open channels, in aquifers, and 
in other porous media, (2) basic chemical and physical processes involving water 
and its chemical and sediment load, (3) hydrologic interrelations of water re- 
sources within a basin and between one point and another, (4) trends in hydrologic 
factors influencing water supply, and (5) the development of instruments and 
techniques. These projects include both basic research to probe not only the 
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frontiers of the science of hydrology but also certain wholly practical problems 
in immediate and pressing need of solution. 

Plans for 1958.—The new responsibilities of the Geological Survey in the field 
of water, resulting from recent trends in water use, need, and availability, wil] 
best be met by continuation along the general lines charted in 1957. Continued 
emphasis will be placed on interpretive studies and basie research, but at the same 
time a modest expansion in the data collection network is now timely. 

The program for 1958 under this subactivity may be described in terms of 
three kinds of investigatiors, some of which were initiated in 1957, an expansion 
of data network and development of instruments and techniques. 


FEDERAL-STATE PROGRAM, $5,800,000 


The estimate for this program for fiscal year 1958 is $5,800,000, an increase of 
$500,000 over operating base including $70,000 for increased salary costs as 
authorized by Public Law 763, 83d Congress. 

Objective and nature of work.—The work performed under the Federal-State 
program. conforms to the general objectives of the water resources investigations 
activitv. Emphasis is given to the systematic collection of water records and 
to investigative surveys to determine the quantity and quality of surface and 
ground-water supplies in specific areas. Both the Federal Government and the 
contributing State or municipal agency have a common interest in these water 
resources investigations, The Federal interest is usually related to (1) safeguard- 
ing the investment in existing or future Federal developments, (2) interstate 
problems and responsibilities, (3) the national security, and (4) general welfare. 


Subactivity | Base, 1958 Estimate, 


oe 


| 

(a) Surface-wator investigations ; j ‘ | $2, 928, 000 $3, 080, 000 
(6) Sediment investigations----_...._-- : ce : 89, 000 105, 000 
(c) Chemical-quality investigations _- : | 292, 000 355, 000 
(d) Ground-water investigations .--| 1, 991, 000 2, 260, 000 


Wy nn entsne nrabentels warbreeasetnatioon atte ties 5, 300, 000 


Basis of cooperation—Water resources investigations in financial cooperation 
with State and municipal agencies began in 1895. Since that time, Federal funds 
have been appropriated for the joint support of such ederal-State type investiga- 
tions. Beginning in 1929, the appropriation language required that Federal 
allotments must not exceed one-half of the cost of the investigations. Certain 
States have imposed a similar restriction—that their share cannot be greater than 
the Federal share. Cooperation on a 50-50 basis has been accepted and endorsed 
as an appropriate and equitable arrangement between Federal and State Govern- 
ments for financing those water resources in which there is substantial joint 
interest and responsibility. 

Need for funds for cooperative investigations.—The increased use of water for 
agriculture, industry, and domestic purposes and the shortages in the supply of 
water created by droughts, overdevelopment, and lack of planning in many areas 
are focusing attention on the need to know more about the availability of water 
resources. Such attention, followed up by definite action to appraise the water 
supplies, is essential for the continued prosperity of local areas, the States, and the 
Nation. The studies by special groups or committees in several States have 
stressed the need for more basic data on water and have recommended increased 
activity in cooperative water resources programs with the Survey. The recom- 
mendations are now materializing in the form of increased State appropriations 
for cooperative investigations proposed in this program. (See table.) 

In the discussion and recommendations relating to the collection and evaluation 
of basic data, the President’s Advisory Committee on Water Resources Policy 
stated in its report: 

‘Continued cooperation with States and municipalities should be encouraged. 
Such cooperation serves to supplement the basic-data programs of the Federal 
Government in fields in which there is substantial joint interest. * * * Federal 
matching of State financial support for data programs on a 50-50 basis has been 
mutually satisfactory and should continue to be a sound basis for such cooperation.” 

The above recommendation is to harmony with long-established Survey policy. 
The amount requested in this program will provide for cooperative financing of 
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water-resources investigations where joint interest of the Federal Government 
and the States exist. Indications are that offerings from States and municipalities 
for cooperative investigation will total about $5,800,000 in 1958. This reflects 
the apparent desire of the States to continue their financial support of the collec- 
tion and evaluation of basic data and to be a partner in this nationwide water 
resoure?s appraisal. 

Plans for 1958.—The work to be performed would be an extension of the existing 
program of water-resourees determination and appraisal. New water records 
and other special investigations will be initiated in data-deficient areas in order to 
obtain mor: information on the quantity and quality of surface and ground waters 
In addition, special interpretative and analytical studies relating to the behavior 
and availability of water will be made. 


State and municipal offerings for cooperative water-resources investigations (amounts 
to be matched by an on 50-50 ae 


. - eee ~ - —_ 





























TI sea 
State 1956 ob- | 1957 es- | 1958 es- State 1956 ob- | 1957 es- | 1958 es- 
ligations| timate | timate ligations} timate | timate 
! 

RE $136, 350] $163,000} $190,000 || New Jersey.____- - 76, 560| 136,000] 210,000 
BE tiosasnd> a --| 15,000 || New Mexico___- 164, 597} 183,000] 220, 000 
ES 130, 706 129, 000 167,000 || New York. _____- ..| 219,813] 268,000) 290, 000 
Apkansas....--.--.--- 51,899} 54,000 66, 000 || North Carolina...____ 111,849] 130,000} 145, 000 
California - - - -- a dbtetes 351, 052) 412,000) 420,000 || North Dakota______ 45,002} 38,100) 52,000 
RL. ncn s canes 97,098} 103,000} 122,000 |} Ohio..._..-.--.-.-.__- 160, 878] 152,000] 178,000 
Connecticut -- -----.-- 34,787; 36,800} 47,000 || Oklahoma--_________ 101,815] 102,000} 121, 000 
Delaware... -.----.--- 34, 405) 30,400) 37,000 || Oregon_- ....-..| 73,118} 69,100} 70,000 
Florida........-------| 186,114} 203,000} 245, 000 Pennsylvania.________ 147,315] 170,000} 177.000 
Ne ceanseye 88, 030; 107,000} 110,000 || Rhode Island____._- 26, 583} 26,000} 30, 000 
a 19,904; 20,000) 20,000 || South Carolina _-__- 33, 630} 39,000) 41,000 
Hawaii_.....-..------| 88,899} 105,000} 105,000 || South Dakota________ 22,007} 26,600} 33,000 
Idaho.......----------| 61,615} 61,700} 65,000 || Temmessee__...._..__._| 87,056} 93,300] 109,000 
SE 77,347| 72,400} 120,000 || Texas..._......-.-.._- 300, 102} 363,000} 480, 000 
Indiana. - -- - -<---e-} 141,430} 155,000] 176,000 I] Utah...-............. 92,692} 114,000} 131, 000 
ae. ...-- 86, 686! 101,000} 108,000 || Vermont _._..._____- 8, 535 8,500} 11,500 
Kansas. ---- 67,156} 93,000} 103,000 || Virgimia__......_____- 84,776} 79,200] 8,500 
Kentucky - 147, 888} 146,000} 149,000 || Washington_-_.___.__ 120, 063} 122,000} 160,000 
Louisiana - - - - - .----| 151,657 180, 000| 185,000 || West Virginia.._..___ 27, 547 36, 100 41, 000 
Maine. ee 12,473; 12,500} 17,000 || Wisconsin....._..____ 45,952] 47,700} 59,000 
Maryland - 2 t 61,792} 59,900) 61,000 |} Wyoming-_.........._- 62,284) 63,500} 80,000 
Massachusetts 41, 967 45,600) 53,000 ianatriaaasange nenliadedinsiea tintin ta ect 
Michigan cee 80,166; 99,600) 108, 000 Total__._. ee 4, 28, 437| 5, 070, 000/5, 800, 000 
Minnesota. | 102,988! 123,000} 137,000 ——|>——— 
Mississippi - - - | 44,053) 62,100} 63.000 | Reimbursements 

Missouri. ----- | 36,543) 36,100} 43,000 from States_________|3, 507, 386)3, 990, 000) 4, 720, 000 
Montana. - ----- 52, 882) 56,200} 71,000 || Direct State pay- 

Nebraska. ae 80, 634) 81, 500 85, 000 ments....____...-_--}1, 021, 051) 1, 080, 000} 1, 080, 000 
Nevada_.- ; 31,394; 33,300) 37,000 ——<$_|——$$$_$__| —_.. 
New Hampshire-- | 18,348 20, 800 28, 000 44: Sees 4, 528, 437|5, 070, 000) 5. 800, 000 

















4. SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION, $190,000 


The estimate for this program for fiscal year 1958 is $190,000, an increase of 
$53,000 over operating base, 

Program objectives —The Geological Survey under the soil and moisture conser- 
vation program of the Department of the Interior, provides basic hydrologic and 
geologic data needed for the improvement and maintenance of the productive 
values of the public lands under the stewardship of the Department. These lands 
comprise about 282 million acres. 

Need for basic data and advice.—Water supplies are key factors in the soil and 
moisture program in that adequate distribution of water supplies on the public 
domain minimizes overgrazing by providing more uniform dispersion of stock. 
The successful drilling of wells or building of reservoirs in proper locations and 
sufficiently large to develop range-water supplies, and the designing of effective 
erosion-control measures are aided by and require sound hydrologic advice and 
information. The basic hydrologic data and the consulting and advisory services 
provided by the Survey are utilized by the land-management agencies of the De- 
* in working out problems of soil erosion and water shortages on the public 

nds. 

The long-term effectiveness of plans to arrest the aggressive erosion on the 
public domain depends on how well we understand the basic processes. The 
objective of the Survey under the soil and moisture program is to increase its 
knowledge of the erosion process with the specific view of evaluating the relative 
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erosion problem in different areas and to provide information needed in the abate- 
ment of erosion in potentially critical areas. 

The Bureau of Land Management and the Bureau of Indian Affairs haye 
acknowledged the need and value of the Survey’s work in the activities under the 
soil and moisture program. These agencies require and have requested more 
extensive spot examinations and comprehensive studies. 

Proposed program.— Work proposed for 1958 under the increased program will 
provide for a moderate intensification of the technical studies and basic data- 
collection program so as to try to meet as nearly as possible the rapidly increasing 
requirements of the land-management agencies. Investigations of the hydrologic 
performance of selected typical conservation structures will be made in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Land Management. Collection of soil and moisture data on 
a scale needed to meet our responsibilities for water-supply exploration and for 
erosion and evaluation studies on the public domain will permit meeting requests 
for specific information and advice on a more efficient basis. Plans proposed for 
1958 are indicated in the table below: 


Water supply exploration in public domain _ - 
Sediment deposition and erosion studies ea Se! 

Evaluation of soil and moisture conservation treatment - — _- 

Hydrologic data for conservation structures_____________-- 15, 000 


190, 000 
5. CONSERVATION OF LANDS AND MINERALS, $2,155,000 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1958 is $2,155,000, an increase of 
$105,000 over operating base including $25,000 for increased salary costs as au- 
thorized by Public Law 763, 83d Congress. 

This item was formerly justified as two separate items, “‘ Classification of lands” 
and “Supervision of mining and oil and gas leases.”’ It has been realized for some 
time that consolidation of these 2 activities into a single activity, but retaining 
the same 4 subactivity items, would be desirable because it would: 

(a) Simplify budgetary presentation. 

(b) Reduce the number and complexity of fiscal operations as it would 
preclude the maintenance of separate records at activity level in one divi- 
sion. 

(c) Recognize the close interrelationship between the four operating 
branch*s in the Conservation Division, which heretofore have crossed ac- 
tivity lines. 

All land classification operations (as performed by the Mineral Classification 
and Watcr and Power Branches) and mineral lease supervisory operations (as 
performed by the Mining and Oil and Gas Leasing Branches) are in aid of con- 
servation, hence the newly selected name for the consolidated activity. 


Authority 


The classification of the federally owned and controlled lands in the United 
States and Alaska as to their mineral and waterpower values is the exclusive 
responsibility of the Geological Survey, as provided in the act of March 3, 1879 
(20 Stat. 377, 394), and under a delegation from the Secretary of the Int-rior. 

The oil and gas and mineral lease supervisory functions are a continuing Sur- 
very responsibility, under a delegation from the Secretary of the Interior, re- 
quired by various mineral leasing laws governing prospecting, development, and 
production operations under mineral leases on Federal, Indian, outer Continental 
Shelf, and naval petroleum reserve lands. 


Subactivities 


All functions essential to the proper classification of the Federal lands and for 
the proper supervision of mineral lease development, producing, and royalty ac- 
counting procedures are of a continuing nature, subject to specifie jobs or work- 
loads depending upon an increasing public interest in leasing and development 
of oil, gas, and other minerals, or in dam-site selections or waterpower develop- 
ment trends. 
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Subactivities Base 1958 | Estimate1958 
(a) Supervising oil and gas leases__.........-------------------+-----+--+-+--- $1, 205. 000 $1, 245, 000 
(6) Supervising mining OED: «tin ugha bitgloamapanmpe ich atretitnn tebatdietineiaiiaaae 340, 000 355, 000 
(c) Mineral classification - -----.....----- piipao she genamberwnmaeeteaea gram aati 270 000 295, 000 
(® Water and power classification... ...........:....-----.--..-.---.----2-- 235, 000 240, 000 
PUNE cb cvconiy aged onnetuleanmtnaseesbamepadbbehensediaameaaancl 2, 050, 000 2, 155, 000 
6. General administration, $2,515,000 
Adjusted Estimate, 
Subactivities appropri- 1958 
ation 

(a) Executive direction and administration. ; $1, 005, 000 $1, 160, 000 
(6) Special-purpose buildings = “ky 415, 000 1! 355, 000 
I ane cce occ ennsccencaseubshacndabuncencuieeesee een 1, 420, 000 2, 515, 000 


(a) Executive direction and administration, $1,160,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $1,160,000, an increase 
of $155,000 over operating base. Included under this title are the Director, 
Executive Officer, and their respective staffs, and such essential services as or- 
ganization and management, budgeting, accounting, auditing, payroll, personnel, 
property control, mail and messenger. 

The budget for executive direction and administration, financed in part by assess- 
ment against reimbursable programs, is 2.8 percent of the total budget for the 
Geological Survey. The requirements for fiscal year 1958 are estimated to be 
$1,625,000, an increase of $95,000 over 1957 to be financed as follows: 








| 1957 1958 
Directly appropriated for genera] administration __..........-.-...-..-..-.-- $1, 005, 000 $1, 160, 000 
Assessment (at 3.75 percent) against reimbursements from other Federal 
agencies and miscellaneous non-Federal sources !_____...........--.-.-.--.- 525, 000 465, 000 
Rian tiialsss= ne gnndnoenmasanieshichesshnatnkinndesenstnenieeeaeel 1, 530, 000 1, 625, 000 





1 A special reduced assessment of 0.5 percent is levied against reimbursements for major contractual items 
which require a minimum of administrative servicing. Consistent with a policy of many years, no assess- 
ment is levied for general administration against reimbursements from Stites, ete., for cooperative pro- 
grams; likewise the States do not charge central office overhead to cooperative funds. 


The increase in fiscal year 1958 will provide (1) strengthening of the staff for 
executive Cirection; (2) development of new accounting procedures and systems 
inci?ent to conversion to accrual accounting (as required by Public Law 863, 
84th Cong.) and preparation and maintenance of an accounting manual containing 
up-to-cate instructions, methocs, and procedures (as recommended by the 

eneral Accounting Office in its aucit report on the Geological Survey for fiscal 
year 1955); and (3) an effective personnel recruitment program, 


(b) Special-pur pose buildings, $1,355,000 


The construction of the first portion of a special-purpose building for the 
Survey’s Pacific Coast Field Center was authorized by the Congress last year. 
It represented a significant step in the implementation of the Survey’s housing 
program, which has been a source of great concern in recent years. 

With the completion of the Rocky Mountain Field Center at Denver in 1951, 
through reconstruction at the wartime ordnance plant, plans were drawn up for 
the west coast center. Through the assistance of the General Services Adminis- 
tration, a 4.25-acre plot of ground near Stanford University was located adjacent 
to 83 acres of Government property, then under lease to Stanford under the 
Lanham Act. The first 40,000 square-foot unit of the Pacific Coast Field Center 
was constructed in 1953 on the 4.25-acre plot and leased to the General Services 
Administration for Survey use on a 5-year renewable basis. The second unit 
of 40,000 square feet, also on the 4.25-acre plot, is expected to be ready for 
occupancy in January 1957. 
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In 1955 the Survey obtained title without an exchange of funds to 6.9 acres 
of the 83 adjacent acres of Government property; this abuts the 4.25 acres 
presently occupied by the Survey. This property is available to the Survey for 
building purposes and plans for the development of the entire plot (the 4.25 acres 
of leased land and the 6.9 acres to which the Survey holds title) have been prepared, 
This contemplates the eventual construction of an additional 12,000 square feet 
on the leased plot to provide leased space of 92,000 square feet, and the eventual 
construction of 138,000 square feet additional on the federally owned plot. 

The $415,000 appropriated for 1957 for the first increment of a third building 
at the center has not as yet been obligated. Increased construction costs on the 
Pacific coast have led to the conclusion, concurred in by the General Services 
Administration, Public Buildings Service and the Bureau of the Budget, that 
economies, at least partially offsetting the increased costs, could be secured by 
constructing the third building as a single unit. To achieve this it is requested 
that the $415,000 appropriated for 1957, be reappropriated for fiscal year 1958. 
In addition a new appropriation of $940,000 is requested for fiscal year 1958. This 
would provide a total of $1,355,000, which is the amount estimated by Public 
Buildings Service as the cost of constructing unit 3, comprising 81,000 square feet, 
on the federally owned 6.9 acres. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


.--- $10, 238, 340| 1953 
13, 384, 200 
16, 200, 740 
18, 882, 000 
21, 450, 000 
584, 100 


! Includes $1,650,000 in Second Supplementa! Appropriation Act, 1956. 


1948 
1949___ 
1950_ _- 


5, 362, 685 

7, 750, 000 

735, 000 

2u: sah) Blah f 285, 000 
TUR ee __.. 31, 602, 000 


Itemization of estimate—Surveys, investigations, and research, Geological Survey 


| Estimate, 


Estimate, 
1957 


1958 


PROGRAM AND FINANCING 


Total obligations_ - ; ’ ‘ 
Unobligated balance brought forward_.---.- 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 


$51, 569, 412 | 


—75, 000 
—14, 200, 412 
—6, 107, 000 


$58, 840, 000 
—12, 895, 000 


Unobligated balance no longer available -- - --- ‘ +415, 000 


Appropriation 31, 602, 000 | 
Reappropriation Sines 


OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 
Direct obligations: 
01 Personal services. -- 
02 Travel kink 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services._-- 
05 Rents and utility services- -- -- 
06 Printing and reproduction. _- 
07 Other contractual services - 
Services performed by other agencies 
08 Supplies and materials. -.- 
09 Equipment 
10 Lands and structures -_- ‘ as ee bs - 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions—contribution to the retirement 
fund ieee 
15 Taxes and assessments_-..._..-.-- 


23, 000, 000 
1, 800, 000 | 
190, 000 
290, 000 
440, 000 
390, 000 

1, 610, 000 
350, 000 

1, 951, 000 
1, 230, 000 
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25, 000 | 





Subtotal_..--- = hint 31, 276, 000 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence : 14, 000 





Total, direct obligations 


31, 262, 000 
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Itemization of estimate—Surveys, investigations, and research, Geological Survey— 
Continued 


——_— a 


Estimate, Estimate 




















1957 1958 

OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 

Reimbursable obligations: | 
mm Porepnel services... <.......-.---..... «busy daereeneoteats tepemeeenns 15, 200, 000 14,100, 000 
Se TN << on sheaea ne ps oogen sco cnsw ace ea pans ~eewnaeesawateme nae 1, 200, 000 1, 130, 000 
03 Transportation of things---- 135, 000 135, 000 
04 Communication services 180, 000 170, 000 
05 Rents and utility services - - 210, 000 210, 000 
. 06 Printing and reproduction_.-- ¢ 220, 000 220, 000 
ae Cee GUID GUN TEU... sc ncncnadasuasinsucoundebanecenanensaen 690, 000 600, 000 
Services performed by other agencies. _.__.........-....-----...- 350, 000 280, 000 
ee, SE Oa Bier ncsecscaerpcerineesieterenaanes 1, 218, 412 1, 176, 000 
09 Equipment can aha iegriiee ae aaliins afters ; 789, 000 695, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.........................-...-.- 115, 000 95, 000 
Contribution to the retirement fund_____........-.......-...--.-}]..---- name 831, 000 
Sy SEE SIE bcacdcanhs cacnechomssakouesamedciaetdnmma’ . 15, 000 14, 000 
Subtotal. .....-...- hie nde dates emtetiven leg grange ata saa 20, 313, 412 19, 656, 000 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence....................-..--.-.- 6, 000 6, 000 
Total, reimbursable obligations... -......_- srieinbicinen qleghecendie mecalird-ceauh iene 20, 307, 412 19, 650, 000 
SOIR, GRIN, a nnn inns nem emanine ami taeemammna nae 51, 569, 412 58, 840, 000 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wormser. Mr. Chairman, I have no statement except to 
present myself here to do all I can to assist you in this very difficult 
task you have of establishing the appropriation for the Survey. 

Chairman Haypen. We are glad to have you here, sir. 

Mr. Nolan, do you have a statement to make? 

Mr. Nouan. Yes, I do, sir. I would be very happy to present it 
for inclusion in the record and summarize it orally. 

Chairman Haypen. It is not very long. Perhaps you had better 

ive it. 

Or. Notan. It is a pleasure to appear before you again to present 
the Geological Survey appropriation request, and to discuss some of 
our plans and problems. 1 would like to comment first on the report 
and the recommendations of the Appropriations Committee of the 
House of Representatives, and then briefly outline the work we 
propose to do in 1958. 

PERSONNEL SITUATION 


The programs of the Geological Survey were commended in the 
report of the House committee. A reduction from our budget esti- 
mate was recommended by the House committee, however, in the 
belief that our midyear employment record which is traditionally our 
lowest point of employment indicates that we will be unable to obtain 
the added personnel justified in our estimate. More recent and cur- 
rent information has strengthened our conviction that well trained 
and competent men and women will be available for these activities 
that are so important to the minerals and water programs. In the 
first place, the recent increases in basic salaries have helped in such 
categories as engineers and chemists. And in regard to geologists, 
the sharp reduction in our Atomic Energy Commission program will 
make it difficult to maintain the present staff. 
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Further, many of the vacancies, which appeared to show our in- 
ability to hire personnel, are really “normal vacancies.’”’ These result 
from our need to provide for the summer employment of college 
teachers and students, as well as for the usual turnover in personnel, 
and for the need to plan rates of hiring in anticipation of program 
changes. 

I hope, sir, that I may provide a little additional evidence in this 
regard after the statement is completed. 

T hope the information we present to you will show that our ability 
to find personnel is not greatly out of line with our current needs or 
with the needs anticipated i in 1958. . 


IMPLEMENTATION OF RECOMMENDED ACTIVITIES 


The increases we have proposed for the coming fiscal vear are to 
be used large!y to further implement activities started th’s vear— 
activities recommended by the Cabinet Committee on Minerals 
Policy and the Advisory Committee on Water Resources Policy. 
Th’s year we are making a start at carrying out some of the Minerals 
Policy recommendations; we now propose to move further in that 
area. The recommendations on water resources policy were re’ eased 
about the time of the hearings before th's committee last vear, but 
a modest program was approved a'ong lines suggested in that renort 
and to support the soil-conservation activities of Publie Law 1018. 
Our proposa’s now are sukstantial sters in a long-range program 
that must be given still further emphasis if we are to achieve the 
objectives recommended by the two committees. 


ACCELERATION OF TOPOGRAPHIC MAPPING 


The increase proposed for the topographic mapping will be utilized 
to provide mans needed for the minera's and water programs. Both 
the Minera's Policy and Water Resources Policy Committees recom- 
mended that our topographic mapping work be acce!erated—with 
one committee recommend: ng that the mapping of the country 
be completed in 15 vears. The increase proposed for 1958 will help 
in ach’eving that goal. 

Chairman Haypen. I have been very interested in maps for a long, 
long time as you know. Former Congressman Temple and I intro- 
duced a bill once to get the job done in a reasonable time. 

Mr. Nouan. We are really making progress now and are anxious 
to continue it. 

Chairman Haypen. I am happy to hear it. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF CABINET COMMITTEE ON MINERALS POLICY 


Mr. No.uan. The Cabinet Committee on Minerals Policy recom- 
mended that we “accelerate those activities which must precede or sup- 
plement private exploration such as topographic and geologic mapping, 
geologic research, and the development of geochemical and geophysical 
theories and techniques” and that we “expand direct exploration activ- 
ities aimed at the discovery of new mineralized areas or critically 
short minerals * * *” In implementing those recommendations we 
propose to increase substantially the rate of geologic mapping i 
areas of potential mineralization and to undertake more research in 
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eologic processes in an attempt to devise new and improved methods 
by which to search for new ore deposits. 

‘I might say parenthetically that we feel that we are making real 
progress in that direction now and have achieved some successin this 
matter of devising new methods. 

Chairman Haypen. Nobody knew anything about it. You can- 
not tell. 

Mr. Notan. What we are attempting to do now is to devise methods 
and techniques that will provide evidence from the surface, or from 
drill holes, of the proximity of ore deposits that would not otherwise 
be easily found. The techniques of geochemical prospecting have 
been especially successful. 


GEOLOGIC 





MAPPING 









Another, though smaller, part of the proposed increase is for geologic 
mapping required for support of the water studies. The hydrologic 
program proposed involves geologic problems, and the geologic map- 
ping to be carried out, like the topographic mapping that has been 
mentioned, will be closely coordinated with, and carried out in support 
of, the hydrologic work. 


HYDROLOGIC WORK 





















The largest single increase is for additional hydrologic work by the 
Water Resources Division. During the many years we have been 
engaged in water resources investigations, a very large part of our 
effort has of necessity gone into what might be called a measurement 
or data-collecting program. There is emerging now, however, a need 
for a new kind of work, based on but differing from the measurement 
program—that is a need for more interpretative studies that draw out 
from existing records the information that is most significant and 
place it in its most useful form. 

There has been no mistake in the concentration on the measurement 
type of activity in the past. Such data must be had before subse- 
quent steps can be taken. Moreover, we must continue the collection 
of such data, because without it sound interpretative work cannot be 
continued. The aim now is to capitalize more fully on the data we 
have and to expand our knowledge of some of the fundamental phases 
of water and its disposition and movement in the hydrologic cycle. 
The Advisory Committee on Water Resources Policy stressed the 
need for “interpretative studies on an effective scale.’”’ A considerable 
part of the increase we are requesting for water resources investigation 
is to provide for work of this kind. We also plan additional research 
on such things as the influence of geologic environment on water 
quality, the dynamics of ground-water circulation, and the hydro- 
mechanics of flowing water. 












INCREASING IMPORTANCE OF WATER 









Chairman Haypen. There is no question at all that water is be- 
coming the most valuable commodity that there is in the United 
States. The demand for it is increasing tremendously and to try and 
do as your organization, does in originating information that would 


indicate better sources and ways of obtaining it seems to be money 
well invested. 
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Mr. Nouan. | have just returned from a month’s trip mostly in the 
South and Southwest, visiting our field offices primarily, but also 
talking to some of the State people. Water is the topic on everyone’s 
mind in this part of the country. I was in Tucson just the day after 
the Douglas committee had met there. I discussed with our ground 
water and surface water people some of the work on which we are 
already engaged or are proposing to do with the Indian Service, on 
the effect of cutting pifion and juniper in the Apache Indian Reserva- 
tion. We are also making plans with the Forest Service to do similar 
work with them in the Beaver Creek area. 

In Albuquerque and Santa Fe I had a long discussion with Stephen 
E. Reynolds, the State engineer. Here again, there are the same 
problems, especially the need to solve the interrelationships of ground 
and surface water. 

Chairman Haypen. I know that the Douglas committee has been 
trying to find places where the Geological Survey has had measure- 
ments in streams over a period of time and see what the effect of 
changing the vegetative cover on the watersheds would be. If you 
start in a completely new area a lot of time must be devoted to see 
the effect of the change. It is deemed possible that, if you could use 
some watersheds where there are now gaging stations, it would be 


helpful. 


LETTER REGARDING FUNDS FOR STREAM GAGING WORK 


The President’s Advisory Committee on Water Resources made 
very strong recommendations with respect to the collection of “basic 
water-resources data.” 

In December of 1956 Mr. Ival V. Goslin, secretary of the Upper 
Colorado River Commission wrote to me stressing the importance of 
adequate appropriations for stream gaging work. I will include Mr. 
Goslin’s letter in the record. 

(The communication referred to follows: ) 


DeEcEMBER 10, 1956. 
Hon. Cart HaypDEN, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Haypen: The Upper Colorado River Commission has formally 
gone on record recommending to the Congress the importance of streamflow 
measurements and urging that consideration by that body and its Appropriation 
Committees be given to budget requests increasing the funds available to the 
United States Geological Survey for the purpose of expanding its network of 
stream gaging stations. This action by the Commission resulted from the fact 
that due to insufficient funds the Geological Survey has discontinued the opera- 
tion and maintenance of several stream gaging stations in the upper basin of the 
Colorado River. 

The Upper Colorado River Commission is especially interested in a compre- 
hensive stream gaging program for the Colorado River Basin, and, specifically, 
the upper basin States. An accurate, well-managed stream gaging program by 
an unbiased, authoritative and trained organization, such as the United States 
Geological Survey, is important at this time and will become more essential in 
the future for the following reasons: 

(A) The Colorado River storage project is probably the largest single reclama- 
tion program authorized to date. Construction of various features of this project 
has commenced. Scientific streamflow data is necessary in order to complete 
studies, not only for new and potential projects, but also for compact commit- 
ments between the upper and the lower basins, among the four upper division 
States, and for Mexican treaty requirements. 
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(B) The Upper Colorado River Commission, as the legal and official representa- 
tive of the four upper division States, is charged under the terms of the compact 
with determining the quantity of the consumptive use of water which is appor- 
tioned by the compact for the ape basin and for each State of the upper basin 
by the inflow-outflow method. ingineering research work which the Commission 
has been doing for the past 6 years, and which will progress into the future, is 
dependent upon reliable records from stream gaging stations such as those operated 
and maintained by the United States Geological Survey. 

(C) Although the four upper division States, as such, are not currently involved 
in litigation of rights to the use of Colorado River water, no one knows what the 
future may bring between the upper and the lower basins, among the various 
States of the Colorado River Basin, or involving rights which may be claimed by 
the Federal Government. We hope that such litigation will not arise. In the 
event that it does, however, streamflow records of the Geological Survey would be 
of inestimable value, might save years of delay in court action, and millions of 
dollars in legal expense to the various States and to the United States. 

The Upper Colorado River Commission recommends that Congress provide 
adequate appropriations for the stream gaging program of the United States 
Geological Survey and for the establishment of new networks of stations where 
they are necessary in order to keep an accurate record of our Nation’s limited 
water supplies. We fully realize that our country’s water resources are becoming 
more vitally important with the passage of each day. Reliable streamflow 
records are the first prerequisites for a policy of wise use of our water supplies. 

If we can be of assistance to you in preparing a more detailed case for obtaining 
adequate appropriations for stream gaging work of the Geological Survey, please 
let us know. 


Sincerely yours, 
Ivat V. Gosuin, Engineer-Secretary. 


SAN CARLOS RESERVATION PROJECT 


Chairman Haypen. I would like to see the San Carlos Reservation 
situation developed where the mining company made a contract with 
the Salt River Valley Water Users Association whereby they built 
some reservoirs on the Verde River and as a consideration were 
allowed to take water out of another river. 

The Apache Indians at San Carlos say that there has been a great 
growth of cedar in that particular area where it used to be good pasture- 
land and they would like to see it cleared off. There, it would seem 
to me, where you have a record of several years you could develop 
very quickly whether removing the water-consuming plants and 
getting back to grass really did increase the streamflow. 

Mr. Nouan. During my trip I drove from Tueson to Phoenix by 
way of Globe. Mr. Harshbarger of our Tucson office drove with me 
and we stopped at Globe where we discussed the San Carlos project 
with Mr. Peterson of the Division. 

A consideration of interest and considerable importance in this 
matter of the removal of the phreatophytes is that by studying parallel 
basins, one of which is treated and the other not treated, we may 
determine not only the increase in the streamflows but also determine 
much more accurately than we have in the past what the effect is on 
the ground water levels, and the extent to which the soil moisture is 
changed. 

Chairman Haypen. You have a gaging station at Safford, Ariz., 
where you keep track of water in the Gila River to furnish data to 
carry out a Federal court decree that relates to distribution of water 
onthe stream. My understanding is, that according to the quantities 
of water that there is in the San Carlos Reservoir above the dam, 
determines how much water can be diverted above. We have a plan 
now to build a detention reservoir above Safford to hold back the 
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floods and then to channelize that wide riverbed so that, as the water 
is released from the reservoir, it could come more directly down, 
That area in there just drinks water in case of floods. 

I heard one story, which I have not verified, to the effect that the 
survey measured the flood coming out of the mountains, and by the 
time it came to the reservoir it lost 40,000 acre-feet. You figure that 
water is worth at least $50 an acre-foot and you have lost a lot of 
value, whereas if the stream could be channelized as they are doing in 
the Rio Grande, a lot of water could be saved. 

I am sure that your agency would be very helpful to the Corps of 
Engineers in working out the data in that respect. 


IMPORTANCE OF PROJECTS 


Mr. Noxan. There are a number of projects that will be helpful. 
I mentioned one on the hydromechanics of flowing water. The better 
understanding of just how water behaves in stream channels in times 
of high and low water, and the degree to which recharge can be 
accomplished at different stages, is tremendously important informa- 
tion to have in order to appraise in advance the effectiveness of some 
of the proposed construction projects. 

Chairman Haypren. That is a comparatively new field into which 
you are going. 

Mr. No.an. It is a field we have been in, I suspect, since the days 
of Major Powell, but because of the tremendous demand for spot 
information and the need to establish basic record stations, we have 
never been able to do nearly as much research and interpretative 
work as we now feel is necessary. Now that we have the background, 
the discharge records, we hope to use this material together with 
similar data still to be gathered, to find out if we are able to doa 
better job of predicting. We think there is a great opportunity ahead 
of us in this field. I did not mean to get off the track. 

Chairman Haypen. That is all right. 


CONSERVATION DIVISION WORKLOAD 


Mr. Nouian. The workload of the Conservation Division continues 
to increase. The number of classification reports that are anticipated 
in 1958 is more than double that of 1948, and the number of leases to 
be supervised will represent a fourfold increase. These increases in 
workload have been handled with only a comparatively modest 
increase in personnel. We are recommending a small increase for 
this activity. 

That completes the formal statement, sir. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


Chairman Haypen. I would like to ask this question: What will 
be the effect of the House reduction on your program as proposed in 
the budget? 

Mr. Nouan. The effect will be twofold, sir. One is that we will 
be unable to start a number of projects that we have planned, particu- 
larly in water and topography, which we feel are essential parts of 
the planned program for implementing our water and mineral resources 
policy. 
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The second effect, which is very disturbing, is that, because of a 
very considerable decrease in the work that we are doing for the 
Atomic Energy Commission, we will be unable to maintain the staff 
of very highly trained men and women—geologists, chemists, and 
engineers—that we have worked so hard to recruit. ‘These are trained 
people, ready for work in other phases of the minerals program. 

Chairman Haypen. Apparently the House committee was not made 
aware of that fact, because their report says: 

Considering the difficulty that has been encountered in recruiting qualified 


personnel, the amount included in the bill appears to provide the maximum 
expansion that can be effectively achieved in fiscal year 1958. 


. : 
Mr. Nowan. Yes, sir. 
WORK ON BEHALF OF ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Chairman Hayprn. Why is your work for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission decreasing? 

Mr. Nouan. The program of exploration that the AEC has been 
carrying on since the days of the old Manhattan District has been 
extremely successful. We feel, without being too immodest, that we 
have helped materiaily in contributing to this success. As a result 
of the Commission’s proposal to cut our part of the program from 
something like $4,900,000 for the current year to a new figure of 
$3,600,000 for 1958, which is $250,000 less than the figure shown in 
the justification, nearly 110 employees will be made available from 
that source alone. 


Note.—Subsequent information indicates a further reduction in the anticipated 
Atomic Energy Commission transfer for 1958 to $3,500,000, or $1,400,000 below 
the 1957 level. 

Chairman Haypen. I notice in the estimates of the Atomic Energy 
Commission that they had in 1957 $4,939,058, and that has been 
reduced this year to $3,600,000. 

Mr. Nouan. That is right. 

Chairman Hayden. That is a very substantial reduction. It was 
out of that money that these geologists were employed. 


DIFFICULTIES DUE TO PART-TIME EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Nouan. There are geologists, chemists, and engineers engaged 
in that program. This is one source of personnel that we feel will be 
available. There is another point I would like to make, sir, in regard 
to the House figures, and I mention this with some trepidation because 
I discover that there are a number of ways of reporting on personnel; 
this is particularly difficult in our field because we have so many 
part-time people. The figures that we must show for total employ- 
ment allow for the students and university people that we employ in 
the summertime. 

Chairman Haypen. That has been a custom of the service for years 
and years. 

Mr. Notan. And we also include in our budget, figures for what we 
call planned vacancies. In fiseal 1957, 315 such positions are shown 
in order, in part, to be able to employ people in the summertime. No 
money was budgeted for most of the year for these positions. The 
positions have to be there in order to employ them part time. So 
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that, of the 511 vacancies mentioned by the House, 315 of them, I am 
informed, are these positions for which we would use almost no funds, 
This difficulty showed up acutely because the figures we submitted 
to the House were the employment figures as of December 31, which 
is the time of year at which we have the minimum number of em- 
ployees in our employment cycle. 

The employment record for the year is something like a sine curve, 
It is at its maximum in July and August and at its minimum in 
December and January, so that, by using the figures for December 31, 
we showed a minimum employment in comparison with this maximum 
figure that we must report to provide for the summer emp'ov ment. 

Chairman Haypen. I know of my own knowledge that the Survey 
has year after vear employed college graduates and, I think, highly 
to the advantage of the country. While they may not stav in your 
service, you do give them a basic know!'edge that 1s very valuable to 
them in vears to come and valuable to the country. 

Mr. Nouan. We have felt that it has been a very valuable me- 
chanism not only for us but for the schools as well. It has also 
applied, sir, to the university instructors and professors; and this also 
has been a very satisfactory arrangement. 


MINERALS DEVELOPMENT 


Chairman Hayprn. What, besides uranium, did you find in such 
fabulous quantities that we do not need to look for it any more? 

Mr. Nouan. Of course, the AEC program was built largely around 
uranium. We carried on some much smaller programs with them for 
thorium and, to a lesser extent, for some other commodities related 
to the AEC program. The thorium supply also, I understand, is in 
fairly good shape now. 

Chairman Haypen. It seems that we are going to have, so to speak, 
uranium running out of our ears now, from the way it has been 
discovered throughout the country and the world. I assume that in 
due time the Atomic Energy Commission will come to the conclusion 
that stimulation by high payments that they made will be done away 
with and we will get this down to a more businesslike basis. 

Mr. Notan. We have concurred with the Commission in the suc- 
cessive cutbacks. We are proposing now to cut down to $3.6 million. 
This is a reduction from the maximum program of more than $7 
million. There have been cuts each year since 1954. 


RECRUITING PROBLEM 


I have been making several rather detailed studies of the availabilit 
of personnel in the light of the House concern over our ability to 
vacancies. We have recently given a new examination for GS-5 and 
GS-7 geologists. There has been an increase this year of 170 in the 
number applying for that exam over the figure for the 2 preceding 
years. There were 990 applicants for the exam this year as against 
820-odd in the 2 preceding years. A somewhat larger percentage 
passed the exam so that we now have a larger eligibility list for a 
pointment to GS-5 and GS-7 grades. There has also been a ie 
increase in applications for the higher grades of GS-9 to GS-13... We 
have currently a list of about 160 names for that register. 
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Chairman Hayprn. Does that lead you to believe that you can 
obtain qualified people to carry out the budget program? 

Mr. Nouan. That is the conclusion that I have come to quite 
definitely, sir. We not only can recruit but, if the current trend goes 
on, we may actually be faced with dropping some people in view of 
the AEC cut. I have no qualms at all about this recruiting problem. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION WORK 


Senator Dworsuak. What are you doing for AEC now? I missed 
the early testimony. 

Mr. Nouan. We are engaged in really three types of work for the 
Commission. 

Senator DworsHak. Has this been discussed? 

Mr. Nouan. No, sir. By far the larger amount of the work is 
exploration for areas in which new deposits may be found. Initially 
this was a very detailed job of looking for new ore bodies that could 
be mined tomorrow. We are now shifting, and also cutting down, 
this work into a program that is designed to protect us 5 or 10 years 
from now when these recently discovered deposits may be mined out. 

Senator DworsHak. Are we going to be in about the same position 
as we are with tungsten now where we will probably have twice as much 
production as we need? As a member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, | ean foresee as the chairman points out, that we are 
going to have so much uranium that we will not know what to do with 
it. Itis nice to have it available in case of war, but 1 would say that 
there is less need to expand uranium today than any other mineral. 


CUTBACK IN URANIUM PROGRAM 


Mr. Nozuan. That is why we are cutting down the program. | 
mentioned that this is being cut in our AEC transfer. 

Senator Dworsuak. Will that be below this year’s activities? 

Mr. Nouan. Yes, it will be cut $1,300,000. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is that voluntary? 

Mr. Nowan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haynren. That is the trouble, Senator Dworshak. He 
has these trained people that he could take in to do the new work that 
Congress has authorized the Geological Survey to do but the House 
arrived at the conclusion that he could not get trained people whereas 
they are being let off from the atomic-energy work so that they are 
available. 

Senator DworsHak. That does not necessarily imply that the 
Government or your agency in particular is obligated to employ this 
technical personnel, but at the same time, if the unavailability of this 
personnel has been the real problem, the question is whether you should 
go along with this program. You feel that we should? 

Mr. Nouan. We think so, both in our water program and in our 
mineral program. 

Senator Dworsnak. I am talking about uranium. 

Mr. Nouan. We are cutting down on the uranium program. The 
work we are doing for the Commission, as I started to say, is partly 
to determine some of the conditions of occurrence as guides in the 
future if we need additional supplies. Secondly, there is a great deal 
of interest currently in the matter of waste disposal and we are doing 
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an increasing amount of work for the Commission on the problems 
of how to dispose of some of these concentrated and dilute wastes, 

Under uncontrolled conditions there are likely to be serious effects 
on ground water. 

Senator Dworsnax. Do they not do a lot of that work through 
their own agency? 

Mr. Notan. Yes, sir; but the Commission supports a great deal of 
work with us and has from the beginning. Mr. Piper of our staff 
visited Hanford back in the Manhattan District days. We are active 
in each of the major installations. The Commission and its contrac- 
tors still do a lot of work themselves, however. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is that being expanded or merely maintained? 

Mr. Notan. I think it will probably be expanded this year. 

Senator DworsHak. Are you asking for more personnel for that? 

Mr. Notan. No, sir. This work is financed by AEC funds. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is that through transfer of funds from their 
agency to yours? 

Mr. Notan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsnak. It is not reflected directly in your own appro- 
priation? 

Mr. Notan. No, sir. 


SOURCE OF FUNDS FOR GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Chairman Haypen. We have always had that difficulty, Senator, 
in trying to make it clear that the Geological Survey not only works 
for the Survey itself, but has so much work to do for other agencies, 
During fiscal year 1958 it is estimated that the Survey will have funds 
available for obligation in the amount of $59,582,000 from all sources, 


These funds come from— 


Geological Survey appropriation 
States, counties, and municipalities: 
Reimbursements 
Direct State payments 
Miscellaneous non-Federal sources 357, 000 
Other Federal agencies 12, 545, 000 
Senator DworsHak. What is the general total there? 
Chairman Haypen. They will get $20 million to use from appropri- 
ations made in other bills. 
Senator Dworsnak. That is $20 million. 
Chairman Haypen. Yes, which is 34 percent of the work that they 
do. 
I will include in the record a tabulation giving the source of all 
funds available to the Geological Survey. 
(The information referred to follows:) 
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Geological Survey, source and use of funds by activity, fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 
(as of March 15, 1957) 


| 
1956 1957 


Topographic surveys and mapping: 
Geological Survey ep J $11, 808, 861 | $12,873,000 $14, 520, 000 
States, counties, and municipalities: 

Reimbursements... ___- 1, 263, 510 1, 400, 000 1, 363, 000 

Direct State payments 7, 813 12, 000 12, 000 
Miscellaneous non-Federal sources 129, 761 128, 000 125, 000 
urea ol Heclemation. ««..._. ..-- 20. 1, 019, 044 1, 118, 782 1, 095, 000 
Department of the Air Force i 707, 666 702, 481 700, 000 
Depertment of the Army......................-...:. _ 555, 700 55, 150, 000 
Department of the Navy-. Sith S on seit cep ee mete 209, 000 > anhal womehaeec 
Miscellaneous Federal agenc ies . 291, 383 165, 000 


wie ad IS) te ALO : 15, 992, 738 16, 934, 263 18, 130, 000 


Geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping: 
Geological Survey appropriation - 5, 718, 441 6, 778, 000 8, 400, 000 
States, counties, and municipalities: Reimbursements - __ 215, 686 322, 000 255, 000 
Miscellaneous non-Federal sources_--- 20, 898 19, 000 19, 000 
Bureau of Reclamation -. -- shies siete 111, 538 54, 834 55, 000 
Defense Minerals Exploration Administration_....---_-__- 440, 827 475, 285 498, 000 
Department of the Army--._-_-_-- = ‘ ee 1, 022, 765 1, 134, 000 1, 170, 000 
Department of the Navy : : Sane cca 338, 507 339, 603 205, 000 
Atomic Energy Commission_--_-- ~~. ....-~..-- 5, 579, 244 4, 939, 058 3, 500, 000 
General Services Administration...........__- 258, 931 35, 667 94, 000 
Government Printing Office - - ¢ TRL EAE 96, 259 105, 000 105, 000 
International Cooperation Administration..__.__._______- 577, 077 550, 000 825, 000 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies ----.......- : ; 114, 029 107, 500 81, 000 


lasses sicily ioah ever gna dtichmeii Re Ral aaa 14, 494, 202 14, 859, 947 15, 207, 000 


Water resources investigations: 
Geological Survey appropriation ___-__-_-_-- Joa eendetes 7, 655, 038 8, 513, 000 11, 410, 000 
States, counties, and municipalities: 
Reimbursements, matched , Les - 3, 507, 386 3, 990, 000 4, 720, 000 
Reimbursements, unmatched__--_-__-...-....-...---- 85, 477 60, 000 60, 000 
Direct State payments- i 1, 021, 051 1, 080, 000 1, 080, 000 
Permittees and licensees of the Federal Power Com- 
mission _ . .. gaz 123, 182 129, 000 141, 000 
Miscellaneous non-Federal sources.___-.__.. -_----------- 49, 333 60, 000 70, 000 
Bureau of Reclamation... ............-...-.- oak ame nies 995, 641 1, 169, 772 1, 175, 000 
Department of Agriculture_____- : a3 ay 181, 794 289, 127 252, 000 
Department of the Army St 3 1, 102, 247 1, 349, 485 1, 397, 900 
Department of State em BS, ccchcaskaanaarcaatere 96, 658 96, 700 115, 900 
Atomic Energy Commission SiS 2h Se 341, 398 300, 000 308, 000 
International Cooperation Administration _.-_-____ _- cn 479, 684 307, 300 324, 000 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies... _____- od sa--==] 414, 397 381, 818 287, 000 


Total... ; ' ; ioe a 16, 053, 286 17, 726, 202 21, 339, 000 


Soi] and moisture conservation: Geological Survey appro- 
priation_- Gee Ec acdae ell errr +4 104, 010 30, 190, 000 





Conservation of lands and minerals: 
Geological Survey appropriation___..........._.._-_---- 1, 787, 557 , 943, 2, 155, 000 
Miscellaneous non-Federal sources APE OR \ 2.000 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies. -_-..........------ ; 44,000 


si sioania eisai ai , 19% 2, 201. 000 


General administration: | 
Geological Survey appropriation !__.__............- 1, 160, 000 
Special-purpose buildings ---__--.----- sceclethaedi.e Saiea pent é 1, 355, 000 


Total bicick bb nell ies din he shone the 2, 515, 000 


Summary: 
Geological Survey appropriation__- > wt 27, 858, 715 31, 262, 000 39, 190, 000 
States, counties, and municipalities: 
Reimbursements __- _-...-------| 5,072,059 | 5,772,000} 6, 98, 000 
Direct State payments em eat 1, 028, 864 1,092, 000 | 1, 092, 000 
Miscellaneous non-Federal sources- 2, tees 324, 561 338, 000 | 357, 000 
Other Federal agencies..._.._.....-..-......-..-.-. aaa 14, 985, 088 | | 14,197,412 12, 545, 000 


Total bd ch tenbelaantdanintleh. olphh ohitahtn dd ean 49, 269, 237 52, 661, 412 | 59, 582, 000 


' Excludes general administrative expenses charged to reimbursements from other agencies. Such 
fharees, $405 000. under substantive programs were $593,261 in 1956; estimate for 1957, $525,000; and estimate 
or 5,000 
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COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 


Senator DworsHak. For 1956, the total of your own appropriation 
was $27,858,000, although you expended a total of $49,269,237, 
Obviously you got about $21% million from other agencies. 

Mr. Nouan. That is right. It is approximately that amount, $20 
million to $22 million a year. This amount supports the cooperative 
programs with States very largely, and also water, mapping, and 
minerals work for other Federal agencies. 

A considerable amount of the Department of Army transfer pro- 
vides for terrain intelligence studies. 

Senator DworsHak. Have you followed this pattern for a number 
of years or is it a recent innovation that you receive so much from 
other agencies? 

Mr. Notan. Almost since the survey was founded. 

Chairman Haypren. That has been my experience on this com- 
mittee, Senator. Every year we find this. The difficulty is not 
knowing what these other agencies are going to ask you to do. You 
must have a technical staff that can do it if and when called upon. In 
this instance Congress has imposed upon you certain other duties 
that will require a staff and you say you have no trouble getting them 
because we are cutting down on the number of men that are doing 
the work for the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Therefore, I think the House committee was mistaken in thinking 
that you could not get the talent and therefore they did not appro- 
priate the money for it. 

TOTAL PERSONNEL 


Senator DworsHak. What is your total personnel this fiscal year? 

Mr. Notan. I mentioned that personnel figures, when there are so 
many part-time people, are difficult. 

Senator DworsHak. I mean full time. 

Mr. Notan. The full-time employees on the payroll totaled 
approximately 6,450. 

Senator DworsHak. What was it 5 years ago? Do you have that 
figure? 

Mr. Notan. I am not sure we have it back that far. As I recall, 
the size for the last 3 or 4 years at least has been fairly constant. 
There has been a decline in employment in 2 of the divisions and an 
increase in the other 2. 

Senator DworsHax. You asked for approximately a $7 million 
increase in your budget for 1958; is that true? 

Mr. Notan. That is right. 

Senator DworsHax. How many new personnel or additional per- 
sonnel would that entail if you got that amount? 

Mr. Nowan. As I recall, the figure is approximately 526. 

Senator DworsHak. So that you would employ 526 additional 
persons. 

Mr. Notan. That is right; 526 new positions for the total program. 

Senator DworsHak. You had a third point, did you? 

Mr. Nouan. The third type of work that is done for the AEC is the 
smallest of the three activities we carry out with them. It is a re- 
search program conducted for their Division of Research and involves 
such research activities as the processes of formation of the mineral 
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deposits, changes in mineralization, aze of deposits, and the multiple 
effects of ground water on mineralization as well as waste disposal. 

Senator DworsHak. Can you get trained and experienced person- 
nel for that program? 

Mr. Notan. We have them already on our staff; yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypren. The way I understand this situation, you had 
for water investigation in 1957, $8,513,000. The budget estimate is 
$11,410,000. The House allowed $10,085,000. In other words, they 
made a cut of $1,325,000 on the assumption that you cannot get the 
personnel. 

Mr. Notan. That ts right. 


INCREASE IN WATER USE 


Chairman Haypen. On the other hand, I would like to discuss the 
need for the work. I am advised that we are using 24 percent more 
water today in the United States than we used in 1950. 

Mr. Noan. It is my impression that that is essentially correct; 
yes, sir. Of course, it varies in different fields, but I think an average 
increase over the whole country would be in that amount. 

Chairman Haypen. That being the case, the budget estimate pro- 
posed to spend more money finding out where we could get more water. 

Mr. Nouan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypren. That is your job. 

Mr. Nouan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypren. You say that the talent to do that work is 
available, particularly because of the reduced activities of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Mr. Nowan. Yes, sir, plus the increasing availability of younger 
men who are applying for jobs through our regular civil-service em- 
ployment program, yes, sir. 


STATE MATCHING OF FUNDS 


Senator Dworsuak. Is any of this matched by State funds? 

Mr. Nouan. Yes, sir. The figure that is proposed here and I 
think is unchanged from the House, is $5,800,000 for the water work. 

Chairman Haypen. That is $5.8 million for Federal-State water 
ms ha As Senator Dworshak asked, are the States matching 
this? 

Mr. Nouan. Yes, sir; current oiferings for next year suggest that it 
may be significantly above the $5,800,000 provided for in the budget. 
Our tentative figures for State offerings currently are between $6,- 
200,000 and $6,300,000. 

Senator DworsHak. That is the total for both the Federal and 
State Governments? 

Mr. Notan. That is each. 

Senator DworsHak. That on a 50-50 basis? 

_Mr. Notan. Yes, sir. There are additional sums in the other divi- 
sions. The water program is the largest of the State cooperative pro- 
grams. 

_Chairman Haypen. We have always provided that this appropria- 
tion was not available unless matched. 

Mr. Notan. That is right. 
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Chairman Haypen. If the States do not put up their share of jt 
you cannot spend the appropriation. 
Mr. Notan. It lapses; yes, sir. 


GROUND WATER INVESTIGATIONS 


Senator DworsHak. Are you making much progress with your 
ground water investigations? 

Mr. Nouan. We think we are; yes, sir. They are expanding per- 
haps at a faster rate than the surface water. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you do that work in all of the States or 
principally in the arid sections? 

Mr. Nowan. I think it is fair to say that we do more in the go- 
called humid East than we do in the arid West. There are very large 
programs, for example, in New York State. On Long Island a great 
deal of use is made of ground water for irrigation. The same is true 
in New Jersey. Much larger amounts of ground water are used in 
the East for air-conditionmg equipment. One of our very large 
programs is in Florida where the local municipal and State and 
county officials are faced with a number of serious problems, particu- 
larly in the interrelation of ground and surface water. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you get much ground water there? 

Mr. Nowan. Yes, sir. 


STATE PARTICIPATION 


Senator DworsHak. I see that you have a very equitable distribu- 
tion of funds to practically all of the States here. 

Mr. Nouan. All the States participate in the water work and most 
States participate in the topographic work. There are a significant 
number of States working with us also in the geological work. 

Senator DworsHak. Most of the States are eager to match funds 
because they consider that very vital work? 

Mr. Nowan. Yes, and as I say, there is ground for believing that 
our offerings for 1958 will be in excess of the $5,800,000 which we 
have budgeted. 


BUILDING AT MENLO PARK, CALIF, 


Chairman Haypen. The committee has received several communi- 
cations pertaining to the proposed special-purpose building at Menlo. 
Calif. 

When this building is completed, will you transfer present. employees 
to that city? 

Mr. Notan. There will be a transfer of some 250 from offices in 
Sacramento to the existing field center that is being developed at 
Menlo Park. There will be additional people from other parts of the 
country transferred to make this the same kind of a field center that 
we have at Denver and that we have here in Washington. 

Chairman Haypen. Most of these employees to be transferred are 
in the western country? 

Mr. Nouan. Yes, sir. The people that have caused most of the 
correspondence have been the group that are currently. headquartered 
at Sacramento. Even with the construction of the additional building 
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at Menlo Park, a significant number of employees will continue to be 
stationed at Sacramento to provide liaison with the State. 

Chairman Haypen. I understand that the total cost of this building 
is $1,355,000, and $415,000 was appropriated last year. You are 
requesting an appropriation of the difference, and a provision to 
continue the availability of the $415,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. Nowan. Yes, sir. This is part of a program that has been 
discussed with this committee through a period of several years and 
the program has been progressing on schedule. We now have two 
buildings that are under lease. These two adjoin Government-owned 
land that has been transferred to the Survey. We are planning a total 
of four main buildings which will be used as a west coast headquarters 
for all Survey activity and will be comparable to the one established 
at Denver through the help of this committee. The Denver field 
center is now in operation, and is comparable to the one we hope 
eventually to have here in Washington. 


HOUSE REPORT 


Chairman Haypen. I would like to read you from the House 
report this statement: 

A new headquarters building in Washington, D. C., is urgently needed to house 
the scattered and ill-housed facilities of the Geological Survey. The committee is 
very concerned over the lack of any significant progress in this project initiated 
under the lease-purchase program. It is requested that the Geological Survey 
present. to the committee as early as possible a plan for construction of the needed 
building through direct appropriation. 

What is the situation there? You thought you had it and you 
did not. nad 4 

Mr. Notan. We thought we had a building last year, yes, sir, but 
we ran into the problem first of a location within the District that 
would meet our needs as well as meet the requirements that were 
set up that it be on federally owned land within the District of 
Columbia. 

STATUS OF LAND ACQUISITION 


Currently, of course, we are in the midst of the lease-purchase 
problems. The present status of the Washington building is. that 
after a great deal of consultation and discussion (which included 
discussion, as Secretary Wormser knows, with our Advisory Com- 
mittee), we came to the conclusion that the only potential site that 
would both meet our needs and meet the requirements of the Senate 
Public Works Committee was the Bureau of Standards site. This 
will be vacated by that Bureau when it moves to Maryland. The 
size of the site and its location both seem to meet very well the require- 
ments that we would have and that our architectural advisers tell 
us will be necessary. The proposal that the Bureau of Standards’ 
site be assigned to us when the Bureau completes its arrangements for 
moving was presented to the National Capital Planning group 2 
weeks ago and was viewed favorably by that group. They expressed 
it as a tentative approval, but it is my understanding that its tenta- 
tive nature reflects their wish to put down on paper two particular 
stipulations: One, that Van Ness Street be kept open and the other 
that some of the quonset huts and other temporary buildings be 
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removed. We are in agreement with each of these. Secretary 
Wormser has recently sent to the General Services Administrator, 
Mr. Floete, a formal request that the GSA earmark this site for us, 
We hope to receive a favorable reply from GSA and we would then 
answer the request of the House committee to present them with a 
plan for building under a direct appropriation. 


ESTIMATED COST OF PROJECT 


Chairman Haypen. How much money was involved in the proposed 
lease-purchase arrangement? 

Mr. Nouan. The estimate that the General Services Administration 
presented to the two Houses of the Congress was about $22 million, 
It seems to us that the use of the Bureau of Standards site might 
permit a significant saving below that $22 million figure. 

Chairman Haypen. That is, there are some tliines there that 
you could use? 

Mr. Nouan. There are buildings there that we could use and in 
addition the land is already owned by the Government. Both of 
these items represent a saving over the original proposal under the 
Lease-Purchase Act. 


QUESTION OF JUSTIFICATION FOR DIRECT APPROPRIATION 


Senator DworsHak. Mr. Chairman, it is difficult for me to com- 
prehend why, if economic conditions justify the postponement of 
lease-purchase buildings, there would be any justification from an 
economic standpoint for direct appropriations to accomplish the same 


thing. If the administration is pointing out that we should slow 
down our construction program because of its relationship to inflation 
and the lease-purchase program is held in abeyance then why do we 
want to transfer the construction of a building to a direct appropria- 
tion? Would it not take the same amount of dollars, the same amount 
of manpower to build this building under one plan as under the other? 

Mr. Nouan. I would like to make clear, sir, that there are no funds 
involved in this particular bill for the Washington building. 

Senator Dworsnak. I understand that, but the planning is there. 
Are you ignoring the mandate or the announcement of the administra- 
tion that temporarily we hold in abeyance all these building plans? 
Am I under a misapprehension or is it not true that the lease-purchase 
program has been temporarily delayed? 

Mr. Notan. That is my understanding, yes, sir. 

Senator DworsnaKk. That is true. 

Chairman Haypen. The House Committee on Appropriations takes 
the position that new quarters are needed so badly, that if they cannot 
be obtained under the Lease-Purchase Act you should seek an appro- 
priation for new quarters. 

Senator DworsnHak. I am not opposed to that, but I cannot recog- 
nize any need of urgency. 

Mr. Notan. It is not a matter, sir, of any immediate use of funds. 
I expect it will be at least fiscal 1959 before we can even ask for plan- 
ning funds, let alone construction funds. The problem we are faced 
with now is to report the possible alternatives to the House, as we 
have been requested. 
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Senator Dworsuak. I have no quarrel with that proposal, although 
I may not agree with it. 

Mr. Noutan. We have been struggling with the problems of in- 
adequate housing in Washington for more than 10 years. 


INCREASE IN FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Senator DworsHak. That could be easily solved if instead of piling 
agency upon agency and bringing in thousands and thousands of 
Federal employees here where they have no right to be, that service 
could be rendered in the field. Last year we added 41,000 employees 
and without seeing an accurate statement, I read that we are planning 
to add 75,000 to the payroll. We Republicans are doing a very poor 
job in encouraging efficiency and economy as reflected in the con- 
stantly increasing number of Federal employees. 

Mr. Notan. I would like to explain that the facilities we are pro- 
posing for Washington do not reflect an increase. We are currently 
and have been for a great many years, scattered throughout a large 
number of buildings, 18 or 19 in all. 

Senator DworsHak. How many employees do you have in your 
agency in Washington? 

Mr. No.an. 2,200, sir. This has been approximately constant. 

Senator DworsHak. Could any of those do their work in the field? 

Mr. Notan. Actually, many of them that could more efficiently 
work in Washington on the projects that are currently underway have 
been assigned to the field because of our space problems here. One of 
our problems is that, as we mentioned earlier, we are engaged in work 
for other agencies. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. That work is done in the field although the 
liaison may be in Washington? 

Mr. Nouan. Yes, sir, but itis a much more expensive way of doing it. 
Iam thinking of the work we are doing for the engineer intelligence 
group on terrain intelligence studies which require close coordination 
here. This is an activity that is not financed by our direct appro- 
priation but represents utilization of skills and facilities that the 
Survey possesses. 

Senator DworsHak. Congestion is getting to be so acute in Wash- 
ington that the biggest job the Federal Government has now is getting 
employees to work in the morning and getting them home in the 
afternoon. 

Mr. Nouan. We are not asking for an increase in space. This is 
simply an attempt to cut down on the inefficiency and expense of 
employees dispersed over a wide area in and around Washington. 

Senator DworsHak. We will have to be building aerial highways 
or having different kinds of service to get people to work. That is 
the biggest problem here, not getting a job done. I am not picking 


= your agency, but I am using this as an approach to this problem 
ere. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Chairman Hayprn. The Department’s comments on the House 
action on this appropriation will be included in the record. 
(The material referred to follows:) 
89775—57—_9 
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GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
SuRvEYS, INVESTIGATIONS, AND RESEARCH 


(House hearings, pp. 223-250) 
Appropriation, 1957____ _ : $31, 602, 000 
Estimate _ _- ere 38, 775, 000 
House allowance_ 36, 000, 000 
Restoration requested 2, 775, 000 


(P. 11, line 16) 
Amendment requested: 
Page 11, line 16, strike out $36,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$38,775,- 
000’’, an increase of $2,775,000 in the appropriation. 


HOUSE REPORT 


“The Committee recommends $36,000,000 for activities under this heading, 
This is a reduction of $2,775,000 in the budget estimate but is an increase of $4, 
398,000 over the appropriation for the current fiscal year. The Committee be- 
lieves the programs conducted by the Geological Survey are of the greatest im- 
portance to the Nation and that the Bureau is one of the most efficient organiza- 
tions in the Federal Government. However, considering the difficulty that has 
been encountered in recruiting qualified personnel, the amount included in the 
bill appears to provide the maximum expansion that can be effectively achieved 
in fiseal year 1958. The Bureau, for which an increase of $3,317,000 was appro- 
priated for the current fiscal year, has been able to fill only 117 of its 628 vacancies 
during the first six months of this fiscal year, leaving 511 vacant positions as of 
December 31, 1956. 

“The increase of $4,398,000 includes $1,365,000 for retirement costs and 
$3,033,000 for program expansion including topographic, geologic and mineral 
resource surveys and mapping, water resources investigations, and construction 
of unit 3 of the Geological Survey’s Pacific Coast Center. 

““A new headquarters building in Washington, D. C., is urgently needed to 
house the scattered and ill-housed facilities of the Geological Survey. The Com- 
mittee is very concerned over the lack of any significant progress in getting this 
project initiated under the Lease-Purchase program. It is requested that the 
Geological Survey present to the Committee as early as possible a plan for con- 
struction of the needed building through direct appropriation. Only in this 
manner does it appear that this costly delay can be overcome.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


——~~ 


The amendment restores the reduction of $2,775,000 made by the House in 
the budget estimate. This amount is for the following activities: 


Activity Appropria- | Budget esti- | House allow-| Kestoration 
tion, 1957 mate, 1958 | ance, 1958 requested 


Topographic surveys and mapping $12, 873,000 | $14,520,000 | $13,915, 000 | $605, 000 
Geologic and mineral resource surveys and | | | ; 
mapping 6, 778, 000 . 400, 000 | , 725, 000 675, 000 
Water resources investigations 8, 513, 000 | . 410, 000 , 085, 000 1, 325, 000 
Soil and moisture conservation 130, 000 190, 000 | 160, 000 30, 000 
Conservation of lands and minerals . 943, 000 2, 155, 000 2, 100, 000 55, 000 
General administration __- ill 950, 000 , 160, 000 , 075, 000 85, 000 
Special-purpose buildings 5, 000 | 940, 000 | 940, 000 |. a 


Total___- tee __.....| 31,602,000 | 38,775,000 | 36, 000, 000 2, 775, 000 


A breakdown of the restoration by objects of expenditure follows: 


01 Personal services_ _ _- ; b ‘ tL $2, 000, 000 
ee a seine el a ~~ 150, 000 
04 Communication services__ ; GN . : i 20, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_---__ 3M (OdcUte Oe 150, 000 
09 Equipment_-_- ae Aer 325, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 

RN ssc nina ra y cee 


a ee ORI ss sk oe Cv owes cucxswewmatnxe 2, 775, 00 
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The amendment restores a reduction of $2,150,000 in investigations and 
mapping required under the national water policy, $595,000 in the national 
minerals policy, and $30,000 in the soil and moisture conservation program. 

The House justified its action, reducing our planned working force by 491 

ositions, on the basis of the difficulty it understood had been encountered by the 
Beological Survey in recruiting ee eee as indicated by an apparently 
large number of budgeted vacancies. owever, much of the difficulty formerly 
encountered is being alleviated as 4 result of Public Law 763, which authorizes 
increases in basic salaries for certain professional categories. Also, the number of 
vacancies may be in itself misleading. 

The Geological Survey budget provides for an average of 315 vacant positions 
throughout fiscal year 1957. This is reflected in the lapse taken in the personal 
services schedule in the budget. Peak employment in the Geological Survey is 
in the summer. December and January are normally the low point in the 
employment curve. For these reasons the 511 vacancies reported as of December 
31, 1956, are not considered excessive for this time of year and do not represent 
vacancies existing for the full year. 

The budget provides for an average of 6,646 regular full-time employees for 
the Geological Survey in fiscal year 1957, against 6,961 permanent positions, or 
an average of 315 vacancies. For fiscal year 1958 the budget provides for an 
average of 7,132 regular full-time employees against an estimated 7,487 perma- 
nent positions, or a lapse of 355. Funds are not available to fill these budgeted 
vacancies, which are due in part to normal turnover, in part to planned delay in 
filling new positions, and in part to lapse on positions vacated since July 1 due 
to retrenchment in geologic surveys for the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The vacancies due to normal turnover include those resulting from our long- 
established practice of utilizing college students and professors for full-time 
service during the summer months. The positions occupied by such employees 
are counted for the entire year, even though they are budgeted and filled for only 
3 months. This practice, coupled with the slack winter field season, results in 
December being a low point of employment. In contrast the increase in field- 
work and the recruitment of personnel from graduating classes causes an upsurge 
in employment late in the fiscal year. 

Funds from the Atomic Energy Commission in support of geologic investiga- 
tions are being reduced, offsetting the increase in manpower requirements pro- 
vided by direct appropriation for this activity. Reimbursement from the Atomic 
Energy Commission for this program in fiscal year 1956 amounted to $5,579,000. 
It is expected to drop to $4,939,000 in fiscal year 1957 and $3,500,000 in fiscal 
year 1958. This latest 1958 estimate is $350,000 below the amount shown in 
the budget; also, as it includes $175,000 for retirement fund contributions, it 
represents an effective reduction of $1,614,000 below the 1957 level. The reduc- 
tion in the Atomic Energy Commission program provides an excellent source of 
trained and experienced personnel to staff the expanded program of geologic 
investigations proposed in the budget under the minerals policy and water 
policy programs. 

Restoration of the House cut is necessary to retain the experienced staff 
engaged in geologic investigations, and to make full use of the potentialities for 
recruitment of technical and scientific personnel, in order to further the expanded 
programs of research, mapping, and other activities required by the national 
minerals and water policies. 




































AUTOMOBILES 






Chairman Haypen. The budget proposed authority for the pur- 
chase of 154 automobiles, of which 125 were for replacement. 

The House bill provides authority for only 125 for replacement. 
The amendment may be placed in the record. 
(The document referred to follows:) 
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GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 






ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 
(House hearings, p. 618) 
(P. 12 lines 6, 7, and 8) 


Amendment requested: Page 12, lines 6, 7, and 8, strike out the following: 
“one hundred and reeenos passenger motor vehicles, for replacement only” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: “one hundred and fifty-four passenger 
motor vehicles, of which one hundred and twenty-five are for replacement only”, 









HOUSE REPORT 


“The committee has deleted from the budget language the authority requested 
to purchase 66 additional automobiles at a cost of $94,950. Although the increased 
workload being placed on the various bureaus is fully recognized, it is believed that 
efficient utilization of the existing fleet of 3,829 passenger-carrying vehicles should 
provide adequate transportation during fiscal year 1958.” 
















JUSTIFICATION 





The addition of 29 passenger vehicles is essential in order to provide adequate 
vehicles for increased personnel. While in the 1957 fiscal year an increase in per- 
sonnel was authorized, no increase in passenger vehicles was requested. ith 
the proposed increase in personnel in the 1958 fiscal year the need for additional 
passenger vehicles becomes more pressing. 

Since most of the field work of the Geological Survey is in sparsely populated 
areas, the requested vehicles will be used in areas not serviced by vehicle pools of 
the General Services Administration. 













ASSIGNMENT OF AUTOMOBILES 





Chairman Haypren. I assume these vehicles are required for 
technical people involved in your expanded program. Am I correct? 

Mr. Nowan. Yes, sir. I think all but five of those cars were 
seer to the increased water program, and would be used in the 
field. 

Chairman Haypen. In other words, if the amount of money for 
your program is increased you would like to have a corresponding 
increase in the number of automobiles. 

Mr. Nouan. These two are tied together; yes. Of those cars, I 
believe the additional cars, 24 of the 29, are for the Water Resources 
Division and 4 are for the Conservation Division, which needs addi- 
tional cars to administer an increased load in mineral leasing. 

Chairman Haypen. If there are no further questions, we thank 
you for your appearance. 

This committee will stand in recess until 10:30 next Tuesday. 

(Whereupon, at 10:55 a. m., Friday, March 15, 1957, the committee 
recessed to reconvene at 10:30 a. m., on Tuesday, March 19, 1957.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 19, 1957 





Unitep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:30 a. m., in room 
F-82, the Capitol, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman), presiding. 
Present: Chairman Hayden, Senators Chavez, Thye and Dworshak. 









FrepreraAL Coat Mine Sarety Boarp or Review 


STATEMENTS OF CHARLES R. FERGUSON, MEMBER; EDWIN R. 
PRICE, MEMBER; TROY L. BLACK, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY; 
AND ROBERT J FREEHLING, GENERAL COUNSEL 





HOUSE ALLOWANCE AND JUSTIFICATION 










Chairman Haypren. The committee will be in order. 
We have before us this morning the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Board of Review. Before proceeding with hearing the witnesses I 
will state for the record that the House allowed the budget estimate 
of $70,000, and we will include in the record at this point the justifica- 
tions for this item. 

(The justification referred to follows:) 


Creation of the Board.—The creation of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of 
Review is provided for in title Il of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, Public Law 
552, 82d Congress, which act was signed by the President and became law on 
July 16, 1952. This act amends the Federal Coal Mine Inspection and Investi- 
gation Act of May 7, 1941, Public Law 49, 77th Congress, by giving Federal 
coal-mine inspectors authority to control certain dangerous conditions and 
—. in coal mines that may result in major disasters and by creating a 

rd to which an operator may apply for revision or annulment of, and tem- 
porary relief from, an order issued pursuant to section 203 or 206 of the act by 
‘ Federal coal-mine inspector or the Director of the United States Bureau of 
wines. 

The Federal Coal Mine Safety Act reads in part as follows: 

“Sec, 205. (a) An agency is hereby created to be known as the Federal Coal 
Mine Safety Board of Review, which shall be composed of three members who 
oo be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 

nate. 

“(b) The terms of office of members of the Board shall be three years, except 
that the terms of office of the members first appointed shall commence on the 
effective date of this section and shall expire one at the end of one year, one 
at the end of two years, and one at the end of three years, as designated by the 

sident at the time of appointment. A member appointed to fill a vacancy 
caused by the death, resignation, or removal of a member prior to the expiration 
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of the term for which he was appointed, shall be appointed only for the remainder 
of such unexpired term. The members of the Board may be removed by the 
President for inefficiency, neglect of dutv, or malfeasance in office.” 
Requirements for 1958.—This request is in the amount of $70,000 for fiscal year 
1958, of which $56,689 is for personal services and $13,311 is for other obligations, 


JUSTIFICATION FOR PERSONAL SERVICES 


01 Personal services.—The following summary table and statement present 
the essential facts with respect to this item: 


a eee 


| 


Estimated 
| 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate change in 
| 1958 from 

1957 


. Number of permanent positions 


. Annual salary cost of permanent positions..............--- 
3. Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_.........-..---- . 

. Payment above basic rates- 

. Positions other than permanent (3 board members) 


Ge ee OT NO ean ccreee haces chats ain 0 tess 


The five permanent positions listed represent the minimum staff required to 
carry out the statutory duties of the Board. 

The $15,300 requested for intermittent employment is for salaries of Board 
members. This estimate is based on the assumption that the time used in travel 
plus the time actually worked will be approximately 100 days per Board member 
(the act states specifically that a Board member shall be compensated at the 
regular rate of pay while traveling on official business). 


JUSTIFICATION FOR OTHER OBLIGATIONS 


A total of $13,311 is requested for “Other obligations’ in budget year 1958 
The following summary table and statements present the essential facts with 
respect to these items: 


Estimated 
Object change in 
1958 from 1957 


Penal. * «testi aed s ‘ — 5 — otitis : $7, —$200 
‘Transportation of things . : 2 -10 
Communication services -----.-.--...-..------.---- ; ae —20 
Rents and utility services_.............-- Se tae : : - 
Printing and reproduction. ---- id “eee | | —1% 
Other contractual services _ - fae : | 5 — 
Supplies and materials__- 

Equipment. ; 

Grants, subsidies, ar 

tirement fund) 


Total. _-- 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. Do you have a statement to present to the 
committee, Mr. Ferguson? 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes; I have, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Charles R. Ferguson, a member of the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Board of Review, appearing for Mr. Edward Steidle, the 
Chairman, who is unable to be here. 

Chairman Haypen. You may proceed with the statement. 

Mr. Fercuson. I have both a summary statement and a complete 
statement, and if it is your pleasure I will read the summary statement 
or the other. 

Chairman Haypren. You may summarize it. 
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SuMMARY STATEMENT OF EpWwarp STEIDLE, CHAIRMAN, FepERAL Coat MINE 
Sarety Boarp or REviIEw, AS PRESENTED BY CHARLES R. FERGUSON 








“The Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review is presenting for 
your consideration a request for $70,000 for fiscal year 1958. This 
amount has been approved by the House of Representatives, and it is 
the same as that appropriated for the current fiscal year. 

“The Board was created in 1952 by the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Act. It is one of the smallest independent entities in the Govern- 
ment, having a full-time staff of only five employees.” 

Members of our Board are paid only when actually employed. 
Currently the members are Charles R. Ferguson, safety director, 
United Mine Workers of America; Edwin R. Price, manager, coal 
properties, Inland Steel Co. (retired); and 1, Edward Steidle, dean 
emeritis, College of Mineral Industries, the Pennsylvania State 
University. 

FUNCTION OF BOARD 





“The tripartite nature of the Board is required by section 205 (c) 
of the act. 

“The Board hears and determines appeals by coal-mine operators 
from orders of Federal coal-mine inspectors and of the Director of the 
Bureau of Mines. The extent of Board activity thus depends entirely 
upon the wishes of coal-mine operators affected by such orders. This 
procedure precludes any control by the Board over its workload and 
makes the future volume of its work very difficult to estimate. 

“The principal purpose of permitting a review by an administrative 
agency, representing the coal-mine workers, the coal-mine operators, 
and the public is to safeguard against possible unreasonable or ill- 
founded interpretations and decisions by the personnel of the Bureau 
of Mines. 

“Tt is the information of the Board that during the period July 16, 
1952, the effective date of the act, through January 31, 1957, the 
Bureau issued a total of 681 orders. As of today, 17 of these orders 
have been appealed to the Board. 

“The Board will make a sincere effort to perform its functions at a 
cost within the $70,000 requested. We will continue to operate as 
economically as is consistent with the carrying out of our duties.” 

Chairman Haypen. At this point, let me ask a question: In the 
ease of a great mine disaster, does the Board have any function? 

Mr. Frrcuson. Not in a case of that kind, unless the findings of 
the Bureau of Mines or order issued in relation thereto were appealed 
under the act. 

Chairman Haypren. The Bureau itself takes care of disasters; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Fereuson. That is correct. 

Chairman Haypen. | understand you are satisfied with the House 
allowance? 

Mr. Fercuson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypren. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for appear- 
ing before us. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Bureau or MINES 


STATEMENTS OF FELIX E. WORMSER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
MINERAL RESOURCES; MARLING J. ANKENY, DIRECTOR; 
THOMAS H. MILLER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR; PAUL ZINNER, ASSIST. 
ANT DIRECTOR, PROGRAMS; CHARLES W. MERRILL, CHIEF, 
DIVISION OF MINERALS; ROSCOE A. CATTELL, CHIEF, DIVISION 
OF PETROLEUM; HARRY PERRY, ACTING CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
BITUMINOUS COAL; AND ELWOOD THOMSON, BUDGET OFFICER 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Chairman Haypsn. Our next witnesses this morning are from the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior. 

You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Wormser. I wish to thank you for the opportunity to appear 
before your committee to support the budget estimate of the Bureau 
of Mines. We are here to explain the effect of the $875,000 reduction 
made by the House in the “Conservation and development of mineral 
resources”’ appropriation for the Bureau of Mines. 

Included in this reduction is the amount of $210,000 requested for 
the maintenance and protection of the oil-shale facilities at Rifle, Colo, 
Previously it was determined that the protection and maintenance of 
this plant would be provided by the Department of the Navy, naval 
petroleum reserves. 

In preparing the 1958 estimates, the item was deleted from the naval 
petroleum reserves appropriation request. The statement was made 
on page 536 of the President’s budget that such activity would be 
performed by the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. The 
Bureau of Mines was instructed to include the funds required for the 
purpose in their 1958 appropriation request. 


INVESTMENT IN RIFLE, COLO., FACILITIES 


The Government has a large investment in the facilities at Rifle, 
Colo., and the amendment submitted to your committee for restora- 
tion of the $210,000 is presented to protect and maintain the invest- 
ment contained in that area. If the Congress wishes these facilities 
to be protected and given only custodial maintenance, it is recom- 
mended that the facilities be retained under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of the Interior. 

The remaining balance of the reduction, $665,000, would be applied 
to the important research programs of the Bureau. These programs 
have as their primary purposes the development of essential but latent 
resources, new mineral raw materials, and the improved utilization of 
existing raw materials. 


MINERALS AND METALS PROGRAM 


The Bureau’s minerals and metals program in 1958, including the 
increases requested, will continue to be oriented to the purposes, 
objectives, and policies that are defined in the President’s Cabinet 
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Committee Report on Mineral Policy, which adopts, as a major 
objective, the ‘orderly but vigorous development of domestic min- 
eral resources.”” Such development will make substantial contribu- 
tions to the mineral industries and national security. 

The reduction relates to the expanded research on iron and steel; 
field investigations on manganese deposits to develop processes for 
the utilization of low-grade manganese resources; research and evalua- 
tion of domestic titanium deposits to increase the production of 
titanium minerals to meet the large anticipated increase in con- 
sumption for military and civilian use, and to continue surveys of 
potential sources of beryl, zirconium, yttrium, selenium, and physical 
properties of rare metals which are important and required in the 
atomic energy program. 

Chairman Haypen. If I might interrupt there, sir, let me ask this: 
the present sources of most of these metals is from somewhere abroad; 
is that not correct? 

Mr. Wormser. A lot of them are, it is true, Senator, but, strangely 
enough, some of these newer minerals and metals that are just looming 
in our industry are found here quite prevalently. The difficult thing 
is that they are hard to detect. I had a sample here just the other day, 
of rock that looked like an ordinary piece of limestone, and yet in it 
is cesium. There are gigantic deposit of new minerals which we are 
just beginning to find and use. For example, we have some deposits 
of yttrium in the United States which are quite substantial. It looks 
like an ordinary country rock. 

Chairman Hayden. You cannot detect the presence of the mineral 
with a Geiger counter, can you? 

Mr. Wormszr. No, sir. 

As a matter of fact, it might be interesting for me to read into the 
record these newer metals, like lanthanum, cerium, praseodymium, 
neodymium, samarium, europium, gadolinium, terbium, dysprosium, 
holmium, erbium, thulium, ytterbium, and lutetium. 

Senator Cuavez. May I ask a question here, Mr. Chairman? 
Chairman Hayprn. Yes, Senator Chavez. 


EXPLORATION OF MINERALS AND METALS POSSIBILITIES 


Senator Cuavez. Have you made an exploration of the possibilities 

of those minerals in metals and have you performed any research on 

the different minerals there? 

pat Wormser. We are doing something along that line, constantly, 
nator. 

You know, we have an experiment station at Reno, which we 
designed specifically to go into this new horizon. Of course, it is an 
area where the Government is about the only vehicle we have of 
doing that sort of thing. 

Private industry cannot be expected to do this because there is no 
commercial incentive right now, but as our knowledge grows we will 
undoubtedly find distinct uses for our discoveries. 

Chairman Haypen. First you find the mineral and then you have 
to find some use for it. 

Mr. Wormser. Precisely. 

Chairman Haypen. Until a use is developed, private industry is 
not interested, is that it? 
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Mr. Wormser. That is right. 

You will remember that huge Mountain Pass deposit between Las 
Vegas and Los Angeles which remained undiscovered for years. | It is 
the largest deposit of lanthanum and cerium in the world now. But 
they do not know exactly what to do with it. They have found some 
application in steel, but as time goes on they will find other applica- 
tions which will probably enable them to increase production sub- 
stantially. 

It is fascinating, but it is opening up now. 


RESEARCH IN COAL PRODUCTION 


It is estimated that energy demands will increase approximately 
67 percent within the next 20 years. This will result in an annual 
demand for coal far in excess of the industry’s capacity to produce 
under current methods. A strong, broad research program is neces- 
sary to enable more coal to be produced, prepared, and transported 
under safe mining conditions, with good conservation practices, and 
at economic prices. 

The House reduction would eliminate proposed work in 1958 in co- 
operation with the Atomic Energy Commission on the use of nuclear 
energy to supply heat for coal gasification. 


AVAILABILITY OF OIL 


Petroleum and natural gas furnish more than 60 percent of the 
Nation’s energy. The annual demand for oil, increasing about 5.8 
percent a year, will soon exceed the presently proved reserves. Be- 
cause of the natural decline in rate of output of oil wells, mounting 
demands of other countries and political unrest in foreign lands, the 
availability of oil is threatened. These conditions call for a strong 
research program to offset them which will decrease the amount of 
oil left underground, find ways of producing oil that is now unrecover- 
able, and supply basic chemical and thermodynamic data needed for 
improving manufacture and use of products made from petroleum. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY RESPONSIBILITY 


One of the basic missions of the Bureau of Mines is the promotion 
of health and safety in the mineral industries. This responsibility is 
discharged through programs of safety education, accident-prevention 
training, development of safer mining methods, proving the safety of 
equipment and explosives for use in coal mines, and the mandatory 
inspection of coal mines under the Federal Coal-Mine Safety Act. 
The increase in the estimate for ‘Health and safety” will provide for 
some expansion in safety investigations, occupational-health studies, 
and testing of underground mining equipment and protective devices. 

I cannot overemphasize the prominent role the Bureau plays in pro- 
viding basic data for industry and as a basis for Government action in 
the minerals and fuels fields. 

Chairman Hayprn. We thank you for your statement, sir. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF SHALE DEPOSITS 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF WYOMING 


POSSIBILITIES OF LIQUID FUEL MANUFACTURING 


Chairman Haypen. Senator O’Mahoney, L*understand you have 
another committee meeting to attend this morning. Would you like 
to make your statement at this time? 

Senator O’Manongy. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a 
statement here, and thank you for allowing me to proceed at this 
time. I want to talk to you about-what I regard as one of the most 
important matters that has come before this committee. 

I do not need to introduce myself to the chairman of this committee 
as one of those who wasresponsible for the enactment of the synthetic- 
fuels law. This was a bill introduced in the House by Congressman 
Jennings Randolph of West Virginia, and myself, in the Senate, for 
the purpose of authorizing the Bureau of Mines to construct demen- 
stration plants to test the economic possibilities of manufacturing 
liquid fuel from coal and oil shale as well as from various farm products. 

I could make a speech on farm products, but I am not going to do 
so now because I want to save that for a future record and I dowot 
want to wear out your patience. 

The Bureau of Mines undertook this work I am speaking ‘about. 
The shale plant was constructed at Rifle, Colo. The coal plant was a 
converted war plant which had been built at Louisiana, Mo., for the 
manufacture of ammonia for the purpose of the war. The war was 
over and so this plant was devoted to the liquidification of coal. 


CONCENTRATION OF SHALE DEPOSITS 


The important thing to remember is that the United States contains 
within its borders, tremendous amounts of coal and oil shale. We 
have more known coal deposits than any nation in the world... We 
have shale deposits scattered all through the United States; but they 
are concentrated in three Western States, which are Colorado, Utah, 
and Wyoming. These deposits, which have been examined by ‘expert 
geologists for many years, are so great, that I am told by those who 
ought to know that the shale deposits in these three Western States 
contain more liquid oil than the entire Arabian Peninsula. 

The total reserves of recoverable oil from shale in the United States 
is best illustrated by the following chart, which was prepared by Capt. 
A.S. Miller, Director, Naval Petroleum and Oil Shale Reserves. This 
chart shows the astounding quantity of 1 trillion barrels of oil deposited 
within the continental limits of the United States waiting to be devel- 
oped and utilized. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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POSSIBILITY OF WAR IN MIDDLE EAST 


Senator O’Mauoney. It is impossible for any Member of Congress 
or any citizen or inhabitant of the United States to read the daily 
papers, to listen to the broadcasts on the radio and the television, to 
receive reports from the United Nations, and not to be aware of the 
fact that we may be drifting into war in the Middle East. 

Thus far we have been concerned primarily in saving Middle 
Eastern oil from Communist Russia. We were not able to save 
South American oil from Germany during World War II. How is it 
possible for us, if there should be a war, to think that we would be 
saving Middle East oil from our enemies? 

That oil could be used, of course, in the conquest of Europe. But 
history tells us, Mr. Chairman, that there never has been time in all 
the written history of mankind when two great powers could bestride 
the known world and not come into eventual conflict. That was the 
case between Greece and Troy, it was the case between Greece and 
Persia, it was the case between Rome and Carthage. In modern 
history we have seen the struggles of Germany and France, of Britain 
and Napoleon. We have seen the Franco-Prussian War, and then in 
this century we have seen two world wars and the Korean war. 

The 20th century has been the bloodiest century in the history of 
mankind. The peace treaties of World War II have actually not 
been recognized. 

What is the sense, confronted by these ominous facts, of neglecting 
our own resources? And that is what we are doing. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SHALE OIL RESERVE 


The shale oil reserve in Colorado was established by Executive 
order in 1916 and was expanded by Executive order in 1927. It was 
created as a Naval oil reserve for the defense of the United States. 
The O’Mahoney-Randolph Act was designed to make certain that, 
through the Bureau of Mines, we would have the experimentation 
done by Government which would demonstrate how cheaply this 
synthetic fuel can be made. We knew that private investment would 
not do the job because there was on prospect of profit in it. 

I am not talking of profit for the Government; I am talking about 
preserving for the United States of America the fuel to fight a world 
war is we have to fight it. I do not think we ought to be dependent 
upon Middle East Oil when we have these reserves here in the United 
States that can be utilized. 


. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF WORK 


I want to point out to you that when the new administration took 
over in 1953, the problem of whether or not to continue the work of 
the Bureau of Mines confronted the administration. Of course, it 
was also confronted with the problem of balancing the budget and 
keeping expenses down. I cannot criticize them for that and I do 
hot criticize them for that. But, unfortunately, one of the things that 
was chosen to be dropped was the continuation of this work. 

The responsibility does not rest upon the Department of the 
Interior alone, the Secretary, but it rests upon Congress, too, because 
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Congress did not see what was happening. Unfortunately, I did not 
happen to be here at the time, so [ was not able to make this plea. 

But when the program was to be stopped, the Department of the 
Interior did call upon the National Petroleum Council to make its 
recommendations. Here is the record. You will find it in the WOC 
and Government advisory group hearings of the Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, on July 26, 1956, serial No. 12, 
I have before me pages 2590 and 2591. 


COMMITTEE ON SHALE-OIL, POLICY 


A committee on shale-oi! policy was appointed by the National 
Petroleum Council. It was not a committee of Congress, it was 
committee of oil people who were concerned, naturally, and I do not 
blame them, with making a profit out of oil deposits and they were not 
at all interested in developing any competitive source of liquid fuel, 
Is it surprising that they filed a report recommending that the Bureau 
of Mines’ activity be suspended? Of course, that is what they did. 

Let me read you the names of the members of this committée 
on shale oil policy: B. A. Hardy, Shreveport, La.; Hines H. Baker, 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, Tex.; Russell B. Brown, 
Independent Petroleum Association of America, Washington, D. C.; 
J. C. Donnell II, the Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio; Fayette B. Dow, 
National Petroleum Association, of Washington, D. C.; Warwick M. 
Downing, Denver, Colo., a lawyer, who has done a great deal of his 
professional work in the development of oil. 

I must say, however, while mentioning Mr. Downing’s name, that 
he was against the report which was adopted, because he said it is 
foolish for the Government of the United States to ask the oil com- 
panies to determine what their policy should be with respect to 
the manufacture of liquid fuel from coal and oil shale. 

Now resuming with the list of members of the Committee on Shale 
Oil Policy: Paul Endacott, Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla.; W. W. Flenniken, Rocky Mountain Oil & Gas Association, 
Denver, Colo.; R. G. Follis, Standard Oil Company of California; 
Clyde T. Foster, Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), Cleveland, Ohio; Eugene 
Holman, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), New York, N. Y.; A. Jacob- 
sen, Amerada Petroleum Corp., New York, N. Y.; Paul Kayser, El 
Paso Natural Gas Co., El Paso, Tex.; J. Sayles Leach, the Texas Co., 
New York, N. Y.; Frank M. Porter, American Petroleum Institute, 
New York, N. Y. 

M. H. Robineau, the Frontier Refining Co., Denver, Colo.; Roland 
V. Rodman, Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp., Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
P. C. Spencer, Sinclair Oil Corp., New York, N. Y.; D. T. Staples, 
Tidewater Associated Oil Co., San Francisco, Calif.; Henderson 
Supplee, Jr., the Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Sidney A 
Swensrud, Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Reese H. Taylor, Union 
Oil Company of California, Los Angeles, Calif.; and Robert E. Wilsoa, 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), Chicago, Ill. 

Senator Cuavez. May I interrupt right there, Senator O'Mahoney? 

Senator O’Manoney. Surely. 
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COMMITTEE SELECTION 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Kayser, whose name you mentioned, is the 
head man for the El Paso Natural Gas Co. So I can readily under- 
stand his assignment to that committee. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is right. 

The National Petroleum Council, which had been appointed in the 
previous administrations to help carry on in World War II and who 
did a very good job, selected this Committee of leading oil men to 
recommend a Government policy. 

Senator CuHavez. | am surprised that they did not have a man by 
the name of Pugh, from Philadelphia, on that committee. 

Senator O’Maunoney. He was otherwise engaged. 

You cannot expect a competitor to recommend the development 
of a commodity that would make his job more difficult than it is. 

But we are not dealing now with the use of a fuel for civilian pur- 
poses, we are dealing with the objective which was in the mind of the 
Government when the naval oil reserve was created. It was created 
to hold it in reserve until the crisis came. 

Gentlemen of the committee, the crisis is here. Of course, there can 
be no doubt that liquid fuel cannot be produced now as cheaply as 
gasoline and diesel oil and the other products can from petroleum, but 
that is not what I am concerned about. 

1 am concerned about the fact that the United States shall have a 
supply of fuel, liquid fuel, if the worst comes. 

I know and you all know that during World War II when the oil 
companies were trying to bring in oil from South America, 114 United 
States-flag tankers were sent to the bottom of the ocean by Hitler’s 
submarines. The sea was covered with a film of oil that was intended 
for our naval vessels, for our tanks, for all the military uses, and it 
never reached here. Now we know that Soviet Russia has a far 
better submarine fleet than Hitler ever had. We know that we have 
been engaged in an arms race with Soviet Russia, and nobody knows 
it better than the members of the Appropriations Committee. 


PREPARATORY WORK URGED 


Are we going to put ourselves in the position of having to develop 
these liquid fuels after the war starts or are we going to do the pre- 
paratory work now? That is the question, Mr. Chairman, and I 
think it is up to your committee to try to find the answer. 

The other committee to which I am going this morning is the Armed 
Services Committee of the House. While it is true that the ap- 
propriation was dropped and the work abandoned by the Bureau of 
Mines, the naval oil reserve reverted to the Navy, and the Navy took 
charge. But the Bureau of Mines acted as custodians. 

Am I not right, Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mituer. That is correct insofar as the plant is concerned. 

Senator O’Manoney. And you still are the custodians of the naval 
oil reserve. ' 

GOVERNMENT POLICY 
The House Armed Services Committee, through Congressman Vin- 


son, with whose experience and ability we are all familiar, asked the 
Navy to have a report made. An excellent report has been made. 
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Captain Miller has told me himself personally that he believes that 
the policy of our Government should be to continue the work of makin 
liquid fuel and liquid products, oil products, those products whic 
are used for making machines run more easily, those diesel fuels which 
are necessary for airplanes, necessary for naval vessels, such as high- 
test gasoline. He believes we should not abandon it. 

I am making my plea here today, to you, before this committee, 
that we do not abandon that program. It is so easy to forget the 
great crisis in which we are existing. But how can we expect the 
executives of large oil companies to forget the interests of their own 
companies? 

I have here, Mr. Chairman, which I would like to put in the record, 
a list of the members of the Middle East Emergency Committee. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that all my talk has been without 
criticism because I know the circumstances under which the Govern- 
ment was working and under which the committees were working. 


IMPACT OF MIDDLE EAST SITUATION 


In 1953 we did not have the Middle East problem on our doorstep, 
we did not know what was going to happen, but now we wait every 
morning to pick up the paper to see whether or not we are going to 
have the third world war break out in the Middle East. 

I want to say to this committee as emphatically as I can, that I 
would much rather depend upon the natural resources of the United 
States within our own borders than to depend upon the oil resources 
of the dictators, the absolute kings, and the sheiks of Arabia to 
defend the United States. Nobody is going to rub the magic lamp for 
us except ourselves. 


MIDDLE EAST EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 


Now, the Middle East Emergency Committee was set up by the 
Government for the purpose of conducting the oil lift to Europe, 
which is a very desirable objective. 

Let me read the names of the committee members: The Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey is No. 1; Socony-Mobil Oil Co., Inc., is 
No. 2; Gulf Oil Co. is No. 3; Texas Co. is No. 4; Standard Oil Company 
of California is No. 5; Sinclair Oil Corp. is No. 6; Cities Service 
Oil Co. is No. 7; Creole Petroleum Corp., which is 95 percent owned 
by Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, is No. 8; Tidewater 
Oil Co., which is 14 percent owned by Getty Oil Co. is No. 9; next is 
Getty Oil Co., No. 10; Venezuelan Petroleum Co. is No. 11, which is 
96 percent owned by Sinclair Oil Co. 

No. 12 is American Independent Oil Co., owned by Phillips Petro- 
leum Co., 33.5 percent; by Hancock Oil Co., 15.0 percent; by Signal 
Oil & Gas Co., 15.0 percent; and Ashland Oil & Refining Co., 12.7 
percent. It is probably called the American Independent Oil Co. 
because none of its owners with the possible exception of Phillips is 
closely affiliated with the giant, major oil companies engaged in inter- 
state and foreign commerce. 

No. 13 is Arabian-American Oil Co., which is jointly owned by 
other members of the Middle East Emergency Committee. It is 
owned 30 percent by the Texas Co., 10 percent by Socony Mobile 
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Oil Co., 30 percent by Standard Oil Company of California, and 30 
percent by Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 

Next, No. 14, is Caltex Oil Products Co., which is jomtly owned, 
50 percent by Standard Oil Company of California and 50 percent by 
the Texas Co. 

No. 15 is the Standard Vacuum Oil Co., which is jointly owned by 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey and Socony Mobile Oil Co., 
each 50 percent. 

In this list of companies which I have just read to you, we are deal- 
ing with the Arabian Middle East oil, and the names which [ have 
produced to you show clearly how these giant corporations which 
recommended the abandonment of the shale and coal oil program by 
the Government of the United States are in charge of Arabian oil. 

I will leave this list of companies and figures on the members of 
the Middle East Emergency Committee, for the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Haypen. That list will appear in the record at this 

oint. 
: (The list referred to follows:) 


Middle East Emergency Committee (1955) 








Gross income Net income 




















| (sales) after taxes 
and depletion 
1, Standard Oi] Co. (New Jersey) _._-.- e ...| $7, 164, 105, 000 | $6, 272, 441, 000 $709, 310, 000 
2. Socony Mobile Oil Co., Inc.!_________- .-...------}| 2,361,912,000 | 1, 720, 998, 000 207, 434, 000 
3. Gulf Oil Co__- il a A a ere aS ...| 2,160, 821, 000 1, 895, 670, 000 218, 064, 000 
RE catia A Saw soso komigh pS gae eae ...| 2,114, 576, 000 1, 767, 266, 000 262, 730, 000 
§. Standard Oil Company of California_______._. ...| 1,855,610,000 | 1, 277,840,000 | 231, 139, 000 
6. Standard Oil Corp _- : ware mapenreiet arcadisbasah Sue 1, 110, 067, 000 80, 710, 000 
7. Cities Service Oil Co _- st ‘ .......| 1,004, 741, 000 923, 240, 000 49, 307, 000 
8, Creole Petroleum Corp. (95 percent owned by Stand- 
ard Oil Co., New Jersey). ___ : 1, 026, 207, 324 856, 310, 521 292, 943, 913 
9. Tidewater Oil Co. (14 percent owned by Getty 
a ee 485, 365, 000 478, 764, 000 37, 790, 000 
my Gaeee Onl OO.2 2228. Sak 4A: 5s ho ee 153, 670, 000 14, 000, 000 11, 182, 000 
ll, Venezuelan Petroleum Co. (96 percent owned by 
Sinclair Of] Co.)._.............--.-----.- 76,639,000 | 31, 238, 000 5, 039, 000 
JOINTLY OWNED COMPANIES (OWNERSHIP) | 
12. American Independent Oi] Co.: 
Phillips Petroleum Co. (33.5 percent) _ _. fe 1, 201, 872, 000 910, 769, 000 95, 203, 000 
Hancock Oil Co. (15 percent) 3. ......... ple 57, 778, 000 47, 405, 000 7, 080, 000 
Signal Oil & Gas Co. (15 percent). _- > 106, 639, 000 55, 743, 000 9, 640, 000 
Ashland Oil & Refining Co. (12.7 percent) _- 154, 820, 000 245, 881, 000 10, 106, 000 


13, Arabian-American Oil Co. (jointly owned by other 
MEEC members): | 


114, 576, 000 1, 767, 266, 000 266, 141, 000 
361, 912, 000 1, 720, 998, COO | 207, 434, 000 


Joase , 
’ 


‘ aa 2 
Socony Mobile Oil Co. (10 percent). 2 
1 


Standard Oil Company of California (30 percent) .| , 855, 610, 000 1, 277, 840, 000 | 231, 139, 000 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey (30 per- | 
cent). 7, 164, 105, 000 6, 272, 441, 000 709, 310, 000 
14. Caltex Oil Products Co. (jointly owned by other | 


MEEC members): 

Standard Oil Company of California (50 percent)_| 1, 855, 610, 000 1, 277, 840, 000 231, 139, 000 

Texas Co. (50 percent) _. _- ‘ 2, 114, 576, 000 1, 767, 266, 000 | 266, 141, 000 

15. Standard Vacuum Oil Co, (jointly owned by other 
MEEC members): 


Standard Oil Company of New Jersey (50 per- 











cent) _- - : 7, 164, 105,000 | 6, 272, 441,000 | 709, 310, 000 
Socony Mobile Oil Co. (50 percent). s35it | 2,361, 912,000 | 1.720, 998, 000 207, 434, 000 
Total, excluding duplication_-_.............--- 20, 162, 034, 000 | 16, 720, 064, 000 1, 929, 695, 000 





' Includes assets of subsidiaries in Western Hemisphere only. 
? Year ending June 30, 1956. 
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REESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM URGED 


Senator O’Manonry. These are plain facts that I am giving you 
here, and I think that this committee should now take the initiative 
and put this program back into operation. We cannot afford to lose 
time. Who knows what the representatives of Israel will be saying 
in New York today? Who knows what the United Nations will be 
saying in New York today? And here we are with this tremendous 
supply of oil shales and of coal which we can use to defend the United 
States. 

Let me just conclude with these words: Remember the lessons of 
history. I mentioned the fact that whenever the known world found 
two great nations astride of it, they came into inevitable conflict. 
We believe that we are now the defenders of human freedom; we know 
that Soviet Russia is not. We know that the Arabians have no 
concept of human freedom. We know that King Saud puts the 
royalties that he obtains in his own pocket. 

‘What are we going to do? Are we going to be the leaders of the 
free world, or are we not? If we have any hope of being the leaders 
of the free world, then let the Department of the Interior, the Secre- 
tary, and the Appropriations Committee stay together and let us take 
up this work where we dropped it 4 years ago because the oil companies 
recommended it. 

Chairman Haypen. Is it your recommendation, Senator 
O’Mahoney, that the budget estimate be allowed, or that more funds 
be provided to operate this program? 

Senator O’Manoney. I have not had the opportunity, Mr. Chair- 
man, to study what the budget estimate was. 

Chairman Haypren. You would agree that it is somewhat conserva- 
tive; would you not? 

Senator O’Manoney. It is just conservative. It is not to consider 
full development. I would like to see an agreement between the Navy, 
upon the one hand, and the Department of the Interior, on the other 
hand, and an agreement between the Armed Services Committees of 
the House and the Senate and the Appropriations Committees of the 
House and the Senate, to determine what should be done. But let 
us not continue to drift until we find ourselves shut off by Russian 
submarines from Latin American oil and from Middle East oil. 


BUDGET RECOMMENDATION 


Senator Cuavez. The recommendation of the Bureau of the Budget 
provides for $210,000, but that is only to take care of the custodial 
service. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is right; just custodial service. 

Now, that is not what we ought to do. We ought to get together, 
the executive branch of the Government and the Congress, because 
the life and death of freedom on the globe may be at stake. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. I hope that you convince the committee over 
there on the House side when you go before them. 

Senator O’Manoney. I have already been before Mr. Kirwan. 
Mr. Kirwan used to be a miner. He was sorry that the roof fell in 
at the Rifle mine. But even though the roof fell in at the Rifle 
mine, we can still mine that shale by new methods which the Bureau 
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had hoped to develop. What I want to see done is to have the 
demonstration plant continued to be operated on this shale. Thank 
you very much, Mr, Chairman. 


Chairman Haypen. Thank you for your statement, Senator 
O’ Mahoney. 


BUREAU OF MINES LABORATORY IN MINNESOTA 


STATEMENT OF HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


URGENT CONSTRUCTION PROJECT 


Chairman Haypren. Senator Humphrey, we are pleased to see you 
here. I understand you have a statement to make before the 
committee. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, Mr. Chairman, and I might say you are 
very kind and considerate to permit me to come before your committee. 
I shall be brief. 

I want to address myself in behalf of an appropriation for the 
necessary funds to construct a Bureau of Mines laboratory in the 
State of Minnesota. This is an old case with me and a worthy project 
and one which we generally get through the Senate and then some- 
where along this journey of life and congressional action we lose it. I 
am afraid there are a few sand traps along this course, and I am 
trying to eliminate some of those. 

I have introduced legislation during this session to authorize and 
direct the Director of the Bureau of Mines to construct such a labora- 
tory. I am informed that the Bureau considers itself to have the 
necessary congressional authority, and indeed it is a matter of record 
that the Bureau of the Budget of the executive department included, 
in 1950, this program among the 10 most urgent construction projects 
for the Bureau of Mines’ long-range construction program. 

The Bureau of Mines, I wish to emphasize, includes the Minnesota 
Bureau of Mines station among its 10 “urgent construction projects.” 
Yet the administration has failed each year since 1952 to recommend 
the appropriation of funds necessary to construct this vital facility. 


NEED FOR INSTALLATION 


The importance of the need for this particular installation is 
emphasized by the fact that the present geographic distribution of 
Government metallurgical and mining research establishments is not 
adequate for serving the area of major significance for mineral re- 
sources in the North Central United States. 

In endorsing the report of the Cabinet Committee on Minerals 
Policy, dated November 30, 1954, the President emphasized the 
importance of the problem of research to improve the domestic 
mineral position. 

The significance of this pressing need for improved facilities for 
mineral research is reflected in the following facts: Manganese has 
been and is a major national commodity problem. Every ton of steel 
made requires about 13 pounds of manganese. Domestic production 
is only sufficient for 10 percent of our Nation’s steel requirements, 
although an estimated reserve of nearly 500 million tons of low-grade, 
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manganese-bearing material occurs on the Cuyuna Range of central 
Minnesota. 

The Bureau of Mines undertook a study of this tremendous reserve 
about 5 years ago and today has a fair idea of the great technological 
problems involved in its utilization as a source of manganese. 

A metallurgical process has been discovered by the small staff at 
the Bureau of Mines station at Minneapolis. But a great deal of 
research and experimental work is necessary before definite results 
and conclusions can be reached. 

This is the same problem, Mr, Chairman, to which Senator 
O’Mahoney was addressing himself a moment ago, except that in his 
presentation he referred to shale rock for purposes of oil production, 
I recall vividly the tremendous progress that has been made in relation 
to producing oil from shale and how closely it came to being made: 
competitive with regular oil production. Then it was closed down, 
as the Senator from Wyoming indicated here. 

We are in somewhat the same situation relating to certain minerals 
in our part of the country, and I want to refer directly again now to 
manganese. 

MANGANESE SHORTAGE 


The manganese shortage continues to plague United States produc- 
tion despite the fact that it is obviously necessary to release our steel 
industry from its dependence on foreign sources in a national 
emergency. 

I would like to have interrupted Senator O’Mahoney as he was 
talking so that I might indicate to him that I heard last night on the 
midnight news that Admiral Burke, who is the Chief of our Naval 
Operations, is out on the west coast and he said that submarine ac- 
tivity on the part of the Soviet in the Pacific is the highest it has ever 
been. And we know that. They are not building these submarines 
to see how much fun it is to travel under water. I think they have 
more practical purposes in mind. 

We know that manganese, for example, is an ore of which about 90 
percent at least of the available supplies are dependent upon imports, 
much of it from the Soviet Union and other large quantities from 
India and Brazil. All of these supplies come by water routes and are 
obviously vulnerable to attack. 


TITANIUM SUPPLY 


Furthermore, as we know, titanium is one of the new and more 
promising structural metals. It is lightweight, has a high melting 
point, and is highly corrosion resistant. This metal is vital to the 
future development of new ship and aircraft design; yet little research 
has been done on its production since 1948, although large reserves. 
of it do exist in Lake and Cook Counties of Minnesota. 


INVESTIGATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF TACONITE 


In addition, private industry has devoted much time and money 
in recent years to the development of magnetic taconite as a substitute 
for scarce high-grade ores. However, the exploitation of the fine- 
grained, nonmagnetic taconite has been neglected, little or no experi- 
mental work is being done, and no commercial method of extraction 
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thus far has been developed. The Bureau of Mines initiated a long- 
term field investigation of these nonmagnetic taconites last year. 
Limited metallurgical research is just now barely getting underway 
and should be stepped up as mining activity field work promeeere toa 
point where material can be furnished the metallurgical division. 

These items are only a partial list that might be made of the tre- 
mendous mineral resources awaiting development in Minnesota and 
the adjacent States of the North Central United States. 

And I concentrate on my own State because I have university 
reports and State reports relating to our resources. 


IRON ORE PRODUCTION 


The Lake Superior region is the largest iron-ore-producing area in 
the United States and provides over 80 percent of the ore required 
for domestic production. Although very large tonnage of potentially 
valuable low-grade iron ores occur throughout the Lake Superior 
district, little or no research has been done on the benefaction of 
these ores. 

I should say there has been a good deal of private research, but not 
too much Government research done on this. 

The industrial and security interests of the Nation as a whole as 
well as the future welfare of the upper Midwest depend on the proper 
development of these resources, especially of the lower grade and 
presently less valuable ores. 

The Government alone is able to sponsor the research that could 
prevent unnecessary waste and lead to a greater development of the 
many ores found in the upper Midwest and particularly in the Cuyuna 
Range in Minnesota. In future years, much of America’s heavy 
industry will sorely need new sources from which to draw essential 
raw materials. This region is a veritable treasure chest of mineral 
resources which we can ill afford not to exploit to the limit. 


NEED FOR MINERAL RESEARCH IN UPPER MIDDLE WEST 


Mr. Chairman, I should greatly appreciate your asking the Director 

of the Bureau of Mines to testify concerning the need for minerals 
research in the upper Midwest area, the priority which the Bureau 
assigns to this project among its current long-range construction 
projects, the types of work which could be undertaken by an integrated 
laboratory of this kind, and the current cost estimates for the con- 
struction of the laboratory. 
» I believe I am correct in noting that the land is available out at the 
Fort Snelling site. Also, there is some equipment there on location, 
and I believe some facilities could be converted. That would not 
es the most desirable facility, but at least it would be a usable 
acility. 

I have been working for promotion of this project ever since I came 
to the Senate, Mr. Chairman, and I might as well indicate that I will 
be at it as long as I am here, in case it is not granted for some reason 
or other. 

Chairman HaypEen. Could we have some statement from the 
Director in regard to the subject under discussion? 
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FACILITY ,TOP PRIORITY 


Mr. Ankeny. I think that undoubtedly a great many of these 
projects which Senator Humphrey mentioned are leading projects. 
I believe Mr. Zinner, our director for programs, can comment on that: 

Mr. Zinner. Mr. Chairman, the Senator is absolutely correct. 
As far as the long-range needs of the Bureau are concerned, this facility 
is clearly at the top of the list. We have stated that on numerous 
occasions. 

We are faced with the decision each year of either keeping the 
facilities we have going throughout the country, or diverting money 
to build new ones. So each year we have suggested that it would be 
wiser to operate the facilities we already have at a higher rate of 
efficiency or capacity. 

Chairman Haypen. In other words, you were operating under a 
ceiling fixed by the Bureau of the Budget, you had so much money, 
you had to place it where it would do you the most good; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. Zinner. I think everybody is in that position. 

Chairman Hayprn. Did you ever ask the Bureau of the Budget 
for any money for this particular purpose, at any time? 

Mr. Zrnner. I think we did. Yes, sir, I think the first time was 
4 or 5 years ago. I do not remember the exact sequence of events 
that necessitated its being removed, but it has been before the Bureau 
of the Budget on several occasions. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt here? 

Chairman Haypen. Certainly. 

Senator Humpurey. I believe it was budgeted in 1950. In 1954 
it was in the budget once and then got dropped out somewhere along 
in the reshuffling. 

Chairman Haypren. We have the responsibility to ask you these 
questions because it makes a difference whether or not this is the first 
time you are asking for funds for this purpose. If you never did ask 
for money for it that is one thing; if you did ask for it and you were 
lucky to get it into the budget 1 year and then Congress did not 
allow it, that is something else. 

What we want to know is whether or not there is any immediate 
prospect of your domg anything about it under your present ceiling. 
You say you are confronted with the question of whether or not you 
will maintain the facilities you have and let it go at that and undertake 
no new activities. 


NOT INCLUDED IN CURRENT BUDGET 


Mr. ZInNNER. In the budget that is before you at the present time, 
this construction item is not included and there is very little possibility 
of diverting the amount of money that would be required for a con- 
struction item of this size from the existing program. 

Chairman Hayppn. About how much money would that take? 

Mr. ZinnER. Our original estimate was $1,350,000, I believe, but 
these costs would probably have to be reestimated now; things have 
gone up. 

Chairman Haypen. Would you require all that sum of money in 
1 year? 
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Mr. Zinner. Yes, sir. That would be a single construction item. 
It would be needed in 1 year. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question here? 

Chairman Haypen. Certainly, Senator Humphrey. 

Senator Humpurey. You say you would have to have that all in 
one year. Are you saying that it would take only one year to con- 
struct this facility? 

Mr. Zinner. That is correct. 

Senator Humpnrey. Do you think you would be able to do it 
all in one year? 

Mr. ZInNNER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humprrey. You are an optimist when it comes to con- 
struction. 

Mr. ZinnerR. Senator, we have some experience in this matter. 
We have built a number of these stations. 

Senator Humpurey. Recently? 

Mr. ZInNER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Everything we have tried to build has generally 
cost a little more than we estimated and has taken about twice as 
long to build as was estimated. 

Mr. Zinner. I think our record is pretty good. We have always 
built what we set out to build within our budget. 

Senator HumpHrey. Good for you. 

Is there any possibility of restudying the budget and getting some 
money. to make a start on this? 

Mr. Zinner. I do not think so, Senator. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Chairman, I have a comment at this point. 

The Budget Bureau is a creature of Congress, and while it is true 
that we respect their opinions and so forth, the responsibility for these 
things lies with this committee and the Congress of the United States. 

I have seen cases where the Budget Bureau would either oppose 
appropriations, or would approve them, and then witnesses would 
come over here before us and we would discover a different story. 

The only thing I would like to ask you, Mr. Zinner, is this: Irre- 
spective of the Budget Bureau, do you think this money is needed 
now? 

‘Mr. Ankeny. | will say “Yes,” sir, 1 would say that the station 
is needed now. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 


NICKEL AND COPPER EXPLORATION 


Senator Humpurey. Mr. Chairman, before leaving, I would also 
like to say that I would like to add nickel to the resources that I 
mentioned in my statement. It is one of our good sources; as a matter 
of fact, Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me, I would like to say there 
is some talk about nickel exploration in the Quetico-Superior Natural 
Forest, where there is good evidence to believe that there are substan- 
tial supplies of it. 

Mr. Wormser. Plus a little copper. 

Senator Humeurey. Our State agency on this stressed titanium, 
nickel, low-grade iron ores, nonmagnetic taconite, and manganese. 


I want to thank you and the members of the committee, Mr. 
Chairman, for your cooperation. 
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I also want to thank the members of the agency who are present 
here. We are very grateful to you. 
Chairman Haypen. Thank you, Senator Humphrey, for your 
statement. 
Bureau or MINES 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF DIRECTOR 


Chairman Haypen. Mr. Ankeny, the Director of the Bureau of 
Mimes, is before the committee and we will be glad to hear from him, 

Do you have a statement, sir? 

Mr. Anxeny. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 
a pleasure to make my first appearance as Director of the Bureau of 
Mines before this committee to discuss the budget estimates of the 
Bureau for fiscal year 1958. 

While I am relatively new to the job of directing the Bureau of 
Mines, my many years as a Bureau employee have given me much 
familiarity with its work. To bring that experience up to date and 
to fill in any blanks in my knowledge of the Bureau, I have devoted 
much of my time in the past several months to visiting most of the 
field installations of the Bureau. This on-the-spot review has con- 
vinced me of the need to accelerate the important research and safety 
work now underway. 

BUDGET ESTIMATE 


The Bureau of Mines estimate, as recommended in the President’s 
budget for fiscal year 1958, totals $26,633,000, as compared with 
$22,197,050 appropriated for 1957. However, after allowing $1,- 
058,000 to cover increases in 1958 due to the Government’s contribu- 


tion to the retirement fund, the net increase remaining for pro 
purposes amounted to $3,377,950. This amount is ‘istributed. by 
appropriation as follows: Conservation and development of mineral 
resources, $2,856,250; health and safety, $447,700; construction 
$23,000; and general administrative expenses, $51,000. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


The House reduced our 1958 request for the “Conservation and 
development of mineral resources’? appropriation by $875,000. The 
proposed amendment to the House bill which is now before you ex- 
plains in some detail the effect of the $875,000 reduction made by the 
House. I will, therefore, be brief in my comments. 

Under the bituminous-coal activity, a reduction of $150,000 is made 
for work planned in cooperation with the Atomic Energy Commission 
on the use of nuclear energy to supply heat for coal gasification. Gasi- 
fication of coal, utilizing nuclear-generated heat, could provide a 
greatly expanded market for coal to supply gas for production of 
synthetic liquid fuels or to supplement natural gas. 

Expansion of the Bureau’s minerals and metals program work re- 
quired to meet the increasing needs for mineral raw materials created 
by an expanding economy and the requirements of national security 
in a tense international situation has been reduced by $515,000. 
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RIFLE, COLO., OIL-SHALE FACILITIES 


Restoration of the balance of the House reduction, $210,000, is 
requested for the protection and care of the standby oil-shale facilities 
at Rifle, Colo.—an appropriate responsibility to be discharged under 
the conservation and development of mineral resources. 

Chairman Haypen. As has been stated heretofore, the money for 
that purpose was appropriated to the Navy and then transferred to 
the Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. Anxeny. For this past year. But it does not appear in the 
Navy budget request and therefore it was necessary for it to be in 
our budget. 

Chairman Haypren. How much does the Government have invested 
in the Rifle facilities? 

Mr. CaTreu. $4,785,000 is the figure. 

Chairman Haypen. Does the Navy do any research in oil-shale 
utilization? 

Mr. Anxeny. No, sir; they are not doing any at the present time. 

Chairman Haypewn. Is there any activity of the “Rifle-type” at all 
by your Bureau? 

Mr. Ankeny. No, sir; not in large-scale activity. 


RESEARCH ACTIVITIES AT LARAMIE, WYO. 


We do conduct research on oil shale at Laramie, Wyo.,’ but that is 
distinguished from the project at Rifle by being relatively small 
laboratory-scale research. 

Chairman Haypren. Thank you, sir. You may proceed with your 
statement. 

Mr. Anxeny. In reporting to the House of Representatives on the 
Department of the Interior appropriation bill for 1958, the Subcom- 
mittee on the Department of the Interior of the Committee on Appro- 
priations indicated that the reduction was made because— 

There is considerable difficulty in recruiting engineers and technical men in 
most of the governmental departments and bureaus * * * 

The Bureau can certainly agree with this observation. However, 
the problem had already been considered in the original request to the 
Congress, and the optimum level of operations had been reduced to 
one based essentially on our anticipated ability to staff under current 
conditions. 

Chairman Haypen. Is that scarcity due to the fact that the serv- 
ices of men with those qualifications are required in private industry, 
and you cannot get them? 

Mr. Anxeny. It is part of this great scarcity of engineers and 


scientists that private industry and the Government and everybody 
is experiencing at this time. 


PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT 


Chairman Haypen. Do you think you would have difficulty in 
petting the required personnel with the amount of money concerned 
ere? 


Mr. Ankeny. We will have difficulty, but we will get them; I am 
sure of that. 
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Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire here? 

Chairman Haypen. Yes, Senator Thye. 

Senator Turks. In the event that you did get these people, would 
you have to take them from some other important activity? You 
say that you would have difficulty in getting them, but that you 
would get them. Would you have to, in a sense, be required to rob 
another agency in order to acquire the personnel? 

Mr. Ankeny. Naturally, we will be in competition with industry 
and with other agencies in acquiring the personnel. When there is 
a shortage like that, you are bound to be in competition with some- 
one. We are reasonably confident that we can obtain the technical 
personnel to carry out the programs at the level Congress may approve. 

You will note that the budget estimates for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, are presented under a revised appropriation and activity 
format. The new format is intended to provide the Appropriations 
Committees with a clearer and more informative picture of the pro- 
grams and appropriation requests of the Bureau. A tabulation re- 
flecting the change in format is presented for your information. We 
have also tried to improve our budget justifications in order to present 
in a better manner the program objectives, utilization of funds, and 
research accomplishments. 

The Bureau of Mines programs for fiscal year 1958, and the increases 
in them, are described in detail in the justifications that are before you. 
To avoid repetition, I shall not belabor them further, but I shall be 
very glad to answer any questions you may have concerning them. 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE AND JUSTIFICATIONS 


Chairman Haypen. Before we proceed further, Mr. Ankeny, I 
want to get this into the record: The budget estimate for conservation 
and development of mineral resources is $19,575,000. The House 
allowed $18,700,000, which is a decrease of $875,000. 

We will insert into the record at this time, the justifications covering 
this item. 

(The justifications referred to follow:) 


BUREAU OF MINES 
CoNSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL RESOURCES 
(House hearings, pp. 259-298, 310-316, 324) 


Appropriation, 1957 1 $15, 960; 750 
Estimate 19, 575, 000 
Pen enn Se. SSE Le ts A. Se 18, 700, 000 
Restoration requested 875, 000 


1 Includes $98,000 for activities previously carried under ‘‘Health and safety, Bureau of Mines.”’ 


(P. 13, line 10) 
Amendment requested: 
Page 13, line 10 strike out “$18,700,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$19,575,000”, 
the estimate, or an increase of $875,000 in the appropriation. 


HOUSE REPORT 


“The committee has allowed $18,700,000 for this item. This is a decrease of 
$875,000 in the budget estimate but provides an increase of $2,837,250 over the 
1957 appropriation. Of this, $98,000 is for functions transferred in the 1958 
estimates from ‘Health and safety, Bureau of Mines’ and $758,000 is required 
for the Government’s contribution to the retirement fund. The balance, 
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$1,981,250, will be available to expand the Bureau’s research program for con- 
serving and developing the Nation’s mineral resources. The committee has 
deleted from this item the budget request for $210,000 to maintain the standby 
gil-shale facility at Rifle, Colo. As directed by Congress last year, these costs 
should continue to be financed from the appropriation to the Navy for ‘naval 
petroleum reserves’ pending disposition of this facility.” 


JUSTIFICATION 








The amendment restores the reduction of $875,000 made by the House in the 
budget estimate for this appropriation. This amount is distributed to activities 
as follows: 





tion, 1957 mate, 1958 ance, 1958 requested 













Activity Appropria- | Budget esti- | House allow-| Restoration 
| 


| Wieeiuedeal.... ...-.....-......... a $4, 396, 000 $6, 014, 000 $5, = $150, 000 
I 720, 000 906, 000 SOOO E SOT 
3. Petroleum, natural gas, and oil shale_--._--_-_- 1, 803, 000 2, 523, 000 2, 313, 000 210, 000 
4, Ferrous metals____....___- shana seaioad 2, 806, 000 3, 414, 000 3, 164, 000 250, 000 
§. Nonferrous metals____________- aeesead 3, 788, 000 4, 548, 000 4, 283, 000 265, 000 
6, Nonmetallic minerals_____- ase. ues 1, 673, 750 1, 852, 000 1, 852, 000 |... 

7. Foreign mineral activities. _......_.......-.-.| 4, 000 4 






















we webu itoct bag woleuls ; , 575, : 875, 000 


A breakdown of the restoration request by objects of expenditure follows: 


Eg EES ATT PIRI aD 2 ec laeate S ge IIR Be Nits $731, 000 
NN ns tc decir re cnn es aa i ne mh cl ani i re lk 12, 000 
iP Wareenerention Of thingss . 1. . 23:3... a-sandasht ances cae is 8, 000 
04 Communication services___................-__-_- oe hha tae 7, 000 
es SURGE TARATEOCS ns teenie een 19, 000 
ee PNG RONEE SURINN PUNUNOCERDC COD eee 6, 000 
Or. caper Sontrantual services... ...<« c.<< < 54 cect caw its drew e meant 15, 000 
gE NE ail ar ace ita Ee PE Bil 26, 000 
EIN ic 8.5 ceeaeavnpeiphom taken oan ebcorete ponte w= hin naan Dea ae 10, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to retirement 
fund 


1, Bituminous coal, $150,000 


The restoration of the $150,000 reduction made by the House will make possible 
the work planned in cooperation with the Atomic Energy Commission on the use of 
nuclear energy to supply heat for coal gasification. The Bureau has had meetings 
with the technical staff of the AEC exploring the possibilities of using high-temper- 
ature nuclear reactions for the gasification of coal, and, by mutual agreement, the 
planned Bureau program was considered to lie within the sphere of Bureau activ- 
ities, and to have vital civilian as well as potential military value. Gasification of 
coal utilizing nuclear-generated heat could provide a greatly expanded market for 
coal to supply gas for production of synthetic liquid fuels or to supplement natural 
gas. Also development of satisfactory high-temperature nuclear reactors could 
provide a basic heat source for all types of chemical reactions and open a new 
field of high-temperature chemistry. Its military importance relates to its possible 
use in providing high-temperature gases for gas turbines and jets for military 
aircraft and other mobile equipment. The planned research on nuclear gasifica- 
tion of coal thus has broad civilian and military potentialities and the Bureau 
should keep its portion of the work synchronized with the AEC developments in 
nuclear reactions. This would require restoration of the reduction in the pro- 
posed appropriation for coal processing and utilization. 


8. Petroleum, natural gas, and oil shale, $210,000 


Restoration of the House reduction of $210,000 is requested to provide for the 
protection and care of the standby oil-shale facilities at Rifle, Colo. These 
facilities in which the Government has a large investment, must be guarded, 
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maintained, and protected against fire and other damage. They consist of 32 
plant and mine buildings, 71 camp buildings, and extensive equipment, spread 
over a large area of rugged land. To protect these properties, the water-supply 
system, boiler plant, and electric-power system must be kept in operation, and 
about 10 miles of road must be kept clear in a region of heavy snow and main- 
tained for ready access in case of fire or other emergency. The $210,000 requested 
is the minimum that will suffice. 

The budget for 1958 shows, on page 536, under “Naval petroleum reserves,” 
$213,000 for the fiscal year 1957 and states that it was for ‘‘maintenance and 
protection of the oil shale facilities located on Naval Oil Shale Reserves Nos. 1 
and 3 in Colorado.”” The Navy has transferred $168,000 of that amount to the 
Bureau of Mines for protecting and maintaining the properties in the first three- 
quarters of the fiscal year 1957 and transfer of the remaining $45,000 for the 
fourth quarter is expected. 

The 1958 budget includes no money under ‘‘Naval petroleum reserves”’ for care 
of the properties at Rifle in 1958, and states on page 536 that “This activity will 
be performed by the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines in 1958.” 


4. Ferrous metals, $250,000 


Iron and steel, $110,000.—The restoration of these funds would allow expanded 
field appraisal of the Lake Superior taconites, the Nation’s major iron resources, 
The iron-ore minerals are complex and intimately associated, ranging from coarse 
to fine-grained magnetite, hematite, and iron silicates. Expanded work is needed 
in the difficult problems of classification, evaluation, and metallurgical research 
embodying all modern methods of iron-mineral recovery. These funds will also 
permit expanded fundamental research in fragmentation of taconite and in 
improved block-caving mining techniques all of which could lead to more efficient 
and economic maihehde of utilizing our domestic iron-ore resources. It would 
also make possible a study of the domestic iron-ore industry including types of 
raw Materials used and reserves. 

Manganese, $140,000.—Restoration of these funds would allow the Bureau of 
Mines to conduct field investigations in the Butte-Philipsburg, Mont., area, the 
the only domestic source of battery grade manganese ore in the United States. 
It would permit the examination and appraisal of manganese deposits in Nevada, 
Colorado, Arizona, and New Mexico, and the continued study of the Nation’s 
large manganese reserves, the Cuyuna Range, Minn., Batesville, Ark., and 
Aroostook, Maine, deposits. These funds would also permit increased attention 
to research in the development of processes for the utilization of the above- 
mentioned low-grade manganese resources. This research is difficult and time- 
consuming in the demonstration of not only technically feasible processes but 
processes which are potentially economic. 


&. Nonferrous metals, $265,000 


Light metals, $129,000.—Restoration of the $129,000 reduction made by the 
House will be necessary if the Bureau of Mines is to evaluate domestic titanium 
resources to make sure that titanium minerals are available and effectively utilized 
to meet the growing requirements of the titanium metal, pigment, and related 
industries. Research is needed to develop appropriate chemical and metallurgical 
procedures, techniques, and equipment for the treatment and economic recovery 
of titanium minerals. Metallic titanium owes its importance to a combination 
of properties which include lightness, strength, and resistance to corrosion. The 
major use for titanium metal is for military purposes especially in the aircraft 
industry for airframes and powerplants. Evaluation of domestic titanium de 
posits will be necessary before the production of titanium minerals can be assured 
in the required quantities to meet the large anticipated increase in consumption 
for military and civilian uses. 

Rare and precious metals, $136,000.—Restoration of the reduction of $136,000 
for fiscal year 1958 will permit continuation of studies and research on the mining 
and processing of uranium, thorium, and other rare metals. 

For the past 10 years similar work has been done by the Bureau of Mines under 
contract with and financed by the Atomic Energy Commission, which does not 
expect to extend their support beyond fiscal year 1957. The requested funds 
were intended to continue this work and actually represented no additional ex- 
penditure by the Government. Substantial tonnages of recoverable ore have 
been found during the period of Atomic Energy Commission sponsorship, but the 
work must continue in order to maintain adequate reserves necessary for any 
contingency. The refunds will also permit the Bureau to go forward with surveys 
of potential sources of beryl, zirconium, yttrium, and selenium, and conduct 
investigations of the physical properties of rare metals needed in the atomic- 
energy program. 
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ANALYsIs OF ADJUSTED APPROPRIATION 


Conservation and development of mineral resources 














Increase in 
base due to 
Total Govern- Adjusted 
Activity | available ment’s con- | appropria- 
1957 tribution to tion 
the retire- 
ment fund 
eI CI cs sh sseasnscssceeses cot anuennasania diana iaslassoantiol $4, 896, 000 $282, 000 $5, 178, 000 
AACA, esicncleseaseniesnualebahalasieaiiaietagsial 720, 000 25, 000 745, 000 
3. Petroleum, natural gas, and oil shale_._...............--... | 1, 803, 000 102, 000 1, 905, 000 
UG MNO can ca cs ccontucsescsesacussdtaussoncosuanesel | 2, 806, 000 112, 000 2, 918, 000 
I 5 cde iciuadnonaiinednapanadeaiamnbaintl 3, 788, 000 164, 000 3, 952, 000 
I ois occ ndcn ccuiaenaisensaeilvallad 1, 673, 750 . 1, 732, 750 
= Poreeen minora Activities... ... 2... n ec cccccccnccccsce 274, 000 14, 000 288, 000 
TI iiicinttecininiiing 0 tlignne ce mentgints tb weidengianiuangiaiienaial | 15,960,750 758, 000 16, 718, 750 
| 
Analysis by activities 
Adjusted Estimate, 
Activities appropria- 1958 
tion 
IRONS CORD is oa «5 pdt Se idberddsdie ~cscinje meen <tes itiededapcicdentign de $5, 178, 000 $6, 014, 000 
NS FFE LE ELE LITE OLS EN 8, AEE IE 8 ES 745, 000 906, 
= reworeum, tatural gas, arid of éhnle......-.. no ee 1, 905, 000 2, 523, 000 
SENOS WNNONIB ove cans cc nee skss accel les AMS Set UI Sadat 2, 918, 000 3, 414, 000 
IN I iiss Sinn n womnicincauawepesss sensitised cueniielie nbs 3, 952, 000 4, 548, 000 
RTA SIRO TON. 6 .cini~ .chaypstcen~ dhaagelsmdbiip dngbepnledtladbes< 1, 732, 750 1, 852. 000 
7. Foreign mineral activities..._............. Filia int iairenditlin aaieaipg cs eiepiae ae 288, 000 318, 000 
EUUNE c Hue whist Mia iin tly el edb Seiten ten ciceinencnth iene diehnagiiaipaiamaatatae 16, 718, 750 19, 575, 000 


JUSTIFICATION 


An adequate, dependable, and continuing supply of mineral raw materials is 
indispensable to the United States and its industries in meeting the needs of an 
expanding economy, a rising standard of living and national defense. Within 
the Federal Government, the primary responsibility for appraising the adequacy 
of the Nation’s mineral supply and of making appropriate recommendations 
within the executive branch to the Congress has been placed in the United States 
Department of the Interior. The Bureau of Mines is the agency of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior responsible for conducting scientific, technologic, and eco- 
nomic research and inquiry relating to the source, utilization, and conservation 
of all mineral substances with a view to improving the Nation’s mineral position 
and to meeting both current and future needs of national security and a dynamic 
domestic economy. 

The Bureau of Mines programs in 1958 are again oriented to the purposes, 
objectives, and policies defined in the President’s Cabinet Committee report on 
mineral policy which adapts, as a major objective, the “orderly but vigorous 
development of domestic mineral resources.” 

Increases in estimates for 1958 over 1957 apply directly to intensifying research 

rograms that have as their primary purposes the development of essential but 
tent resources; devising new uses for mineral raw materials, finding more 
effective means of extracting, utilizing, and conserving developed resources; and 
exploring the possibilities of meeting current or impending shortages through 
synthesis or substitution. 

As in previous years, the programs under “Conservation and development of 
mineral resources’”’ are confined to problems important to the national interest 
where private enterprise is unable or cannot be expected to bear full responsibility 
im certain essential areas of research. At the same time, the Bureau enlists the 
fullest cooperation of industry in selecting and attacking problems, so that the 
results of its research can also provide maximum assistance to the minerals 
industries without duplicating or encroaching upon the work of others. In 


dition, small mineral-industry enterprises are aided by a cooperative attack on 
their specific technical problems. 
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During 1957 the Bureau of Mines completed an initial analysis of apparent 
opportunities for applying atomic energy and the products therefrom as potentially 
valuable research tools in attacking problems of supply, development, and util 
ization of mineral resources. Investigations are under way on a variety of 
potential applications employing atomic heat, radiation, or isotopes in mining, 
metallurgical and chemical processes promising a wider field for effectively 
applying atomic energy for peaceful purposes in the minerals and allied industries, 
The programs for 1958 anticipate continued attention to opportunities for such 
applications in all of the mineral-commodity areas. 


1. Bituminous coal, $6 Pah pee 


Activities Adjusted ap-| Estimate 
propriation 1958 


(a) Extraction : | $955, 000 | $1, 120, 000 
(6) Processing and utilization 3, 689, 000 4,232" 
(c) Explosives and explosions Sead a ‘ 534, 000 662, 000 


Total. _- i ‘ fianiace oad 5, 178, 000 | 6, 014, 000 


(a) Extraction, $1,120,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $1,120,000, an increase of 
$165,000 over operating base. This increase includes $9, 000 to cover increased- 
pay costs for professional personnel authorized by Public Law 763, 83d Congress, 
and $156,000 for program increases which are identified under the heading ‘‘Pro- 
posed C hanges in Program” appearing on page 9. 

Scope of program.—Coal extraction includes sampling and analysis; technical 
economic studies, and investigations; research on mining, coal preparation (clean- 
ing and sizing), and extraction of energy from coal in place. 


Fppeoee changes in pene 


Allot- | Esti- 
ment | mate, 
base, | 1958 
1958 


1. It has been estimated that our own energy requirements will increase | 

approximately 65 percent in the next 20 years and close to 90 percent 

in the next 25 years, and that in Western Europe the increase may | 

be 78 percent in 20 years; for which all experts place heavy reliance on 

our coal as the major source of supply, particularly since we have 

become a net importer of petroleum and Western Europe requires 

substantial importation of her fuel supplies. Uncertainties regarding | 

the future availability of oil from the Middle East may place even | 

greater reliance on United States coal. Increased energy demands 

already have been manifested by an acceleration in demand for | 

electric power and increased fuels production to meet the demands | 

of our growing population, economic expansion, and increasing coal | 

exports. Serious and continuing attention is required to all factors | 

regarding the availability and disposition of our energy supplies, | 

with increasing emphasis on coal. Accordingly, an expanded pro- | 

grain of technical-economic research to provide fully adequate facts | 

regarding the full cycle of coal and coke production, distribution, 

and utilization is planned to provide better guidance to the Bureau | 

of Mines, Department of the Interior, other Federal agencies, Con- | | ' 

gress, industry, business, and the public generally __- | $85,000 | $191, 000 
2. Methods of transporting coal from the working face have not ‘kept pace | 

with other developments in mechanized mining. Hence, a study of | 

this phase of the mining cycle will be made to determine the best 

types of face haulage applicable to the several mining methods. New 

methods for extracting coal from both thick and very thin beds will | 

also be investigated. Known methods do not permit high recovery, | 

especially in thin beds where much of the Nation’s remaining reserve | 

of premium-grade metallurgical coal is found - - _- | 39,000 
3. Preliminary tests on kerosene flotation of coal indicate that the estab- | | 

lished principles of ore concentration, by flotation, are not applicable | 

to coal cleaning. Therefore, an expanded program is planned to de- 

velop new and improved methods of froth flotation of coal. Methods | 

of drying and dewatering slurries and sludges will be studied to de- 

velop new and more effective techniques of processing these products. | 

Failure, thus far, to develop generally suitable drying methods has | 

caused much of this material to be discharged from the Nation’s coal | 

washeries as refuse, causing an enormous waste of valuable fuel, and | | 

in many cases increasing the pollution of streams... - 4t>~ Benes 53, 000 | 64, 000 | 


I iti beewancevesssatbegerececlicnsnnos .| 
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(b) Processing and utilization, $4,232,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $4,232,000, an increase 
of $543,000 over operating base. This increase includes $32,000 to cover increased 
pay costs for professional personnel authorized by Public Law 763, 88d Congress, 
and $511,000 for program increases which are identified under the heading ‘‘Pro- 
posed C hanges in Program’’ appearing on page 15. 

Scope of program.—Coal processing and utilization include fundamental re- 
search on the properties and behavior of coal; high- and low-temperature coking ; 
combustion; fuel-economy service and boiler-water treatment; and conversion of 
coal to gas, liquid fuels, and chemicals. 


Proposed changes in program 


! ] } 
| Allotment} Estimate, 
| base, 1958; 1958 


as vat Sica cagiaie Wh oul india 


Differ- 
ence 





| 


| 


1. The need for more fundamental information about coal is keenly felt by | 
Government and industry, especially because of the increasing im- | 
portance of coal as a source of chemicals in addition to a source of heat 

and energy. To satisfy this need, at least in part, the Bureau plans | 

! 


to develop faster, cheaper, and more reliable analyses, and to gain 
greater insight into coal chemistry that will eventually aid in efficient 
processing | 

. Expanded use of lignite for the production of gas and chemicals may de- 
pend upon the effective use of pressure gasification of lump lignite i 
with oxygen and steam. Accelerated research leading to the efficient 

operation of a pilot-plant-scale gasifier to determine gasification char- 
acteristics of American lignites should result in wider utilization of 
the lower rank western coals. - _- 

3. Pressure gasification of bituminous coal with steam and oxy gen can be 
curtailed, assuming that most of the important variables and their 
effects will have been explored ___- 309,000 | 217,000 | —92. 000 

4. Gasification with nuclear energy. Simulated (pilot-plant) nuclear gasi- | 
fication should be begun. The method gives promise of making gasi- | 
fication of coal more economical in the long run, and thus lower the 
cost of upgrading coal to liquid fuels and chemicals ; 

5. Studies of the hot potassium carbonate process for removal of C O02 from 
synthesis gas should be completed Se ae 

6. New work on catalyst development in conne ction with Fischer-T ropseh | 
synthesis should extend to alloy catalysts, iron borides, metal fibers, 

and some of the rare earths which are just now becoming available. | 
The slurry method of carrying out this process, perhaps most flexible 
of all proposed methods, should be sealed up to pilot-plant size. It 
permits changing the bulk of production from gaseous to liquid to 
waxy materials—fuels and/or chemicals—with relatively minor } 
changes in catalyst and operating conditions. __ _- | 362, 000 400, 000 +38, 000° 
. Bench-seale work on coal hydrogenation should be accelerated to sup- 
ply much needed information that has held back the development of 
the process. Also, more effort should be put into studying the oxida- | 
tion of coal by steam in the presence of alkali; if promising results 
should be found, this approach might rival or surpass hydrogenation 390,000 | 423, 000 +33, 000 


$42,000 | $85,000 | +$43, 000 


| 
95,000 | 255,000 | +160, 000 
! 


356, 000 | +356, 000 


Net difference in program 





+511, 000 





' 


) Explosives and explosions, $662,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $662,000, an increase of 
$128,000 over operating base. This increase ieotades $3,000 to cover increased 
pay costs for professional personnel authorized by Public Law 763, 83d Congress, 
and $125,000 for program increases which are identified under the hes aiding ‘‘Pro- 
posed Changes in Program’’ appearing on page 19. 

Scope of program.—Explosives and explosions includes research on testing, and 
determining pe rformance characteristics of permissible and other explosives; re- 
search and investigation of dust and gas explosions; and operation of the experi- 
mental coal mine, where coal mining conditions are studied as they relate to mine 
fires and explosions. 
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Proposed changes in program 


Allotment Estimate Difference 
base 1958 1958 


1. New developments in many methods and machines have 
brought new safety problems to many coal mines. Ex- 
perimental evaluation of these new hazards under con- 
trolled conditions is necessary to develop safety standards 
and insure effective enforcement of the Federal Coal 
Mine Safety Act (Public Law 552, of the 82d Cong.) -...... $226, 000 $289, 000 +$63, 000 

2. Disastrous mine fires and explosions result from ignition of 
combustible materials and extensive spreading of com- 
bustion or explosion. The Bureau has observed that 
apparently the same conditions of ignition source and 
combustible surroundings which at times produce self- 
propagating fires and explosions, at other times result in 
self-quenching ignitions or no ignitions at all. The 
mechanism of initiation of pevenenting explosions in 
flammable atmospheres must studied to gain a better 


understanding of explosion hazards associated with coal 
mining 


Anthracite coal, $906,000 





Adjusted Estimate, 
Activities appropria- 1958 
tion 


(a) Extraction___---- he : $130, 000 
RE ae i) agli ald hn panes 356, 000 
(ce) Drainage control 





(a) Extraction, $290,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $290,000, an increase 
of $160,000 over operating base. This increase includes $1,000 to cover increased 
pay costs for professional personnel authorized by Public Law 763, 83d Congress, 
and $159,000 for program increases which are identified under the heading ‘“‘Pro- 
posed Changes in Program” appearing on page 23. 

Scope of the program.—This subactivity comprises improvement of the tech- 
nology of the mining and preparation of anthracite; increase in the safety of 
mining operations; improvement in quality and yield of the sizes which are now 
in most demand or for which there is an increasing market; the sampling of an- 
thracite at breakers to provide agencies of the Government and the public with 
reliable analytical data on the products throughout the region; and the collection 
of basic economic and factual data pertaining to production. 





-— _ S 
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Proposed changes in program 





1.. The vibrating-blade coal planer, which has been tested experimentally 
“under mine conditions now needs to bave its performance character- 
istics determined under full productive operating conditions. This 
involves establishing a producing longwall, about 400 feet in length, 
which can provide for the high output of the planer and then installing 
adequate auxiliary apparatus to handle the blade head and oaty 
away the coal mined on a production schedule. This equipment w 
include a coal conveyor along the whole length of the cutting face and 
aroadway conveyor from the advancing face to the carloading station, 
a second end-winch, chain, and bridgetrees for moving the planer 
head, and movable cribs for roof support at the caving line farthest 
from the face. The whole equipment will constitute a continuous 
mining machine which. in fairly flat veins (6 to 9 feet thick), will be 
moved along a 400-foot straight face, cutting off a layer of anthracite 
some 8 to 12 inches deep and 24 inches high and dumping it onto the 
parallel conveyor belt for transport to the roadway. The face con- 
veyor frame acts as the backing-up track to hold the planer head and 
blades in place along the coal face and is itself moved up the 8 to 12 
inches after each cut by a line of jacks. Becorit props will be used 
from the crib-line forward to support the roof as the apparatus ad- 
vances into the coal block area until some mechanical roof control 
system can be devised and developed. --- sfuwedk ath! dersecdates atten 
2, A boring-type mechanical mining machine has been successful in bitu- 
minous regions and the anthracite industry has recommended that a 
similar tool, possibly up to 5 feet in diameter, be developed for anthra- 
cite, to be capable of driving both lateral and pitched openings. Such 
a tool would decrease the labor and direct cost of these operations 
and even make economical the mining of thin, steeply pitching beds. 
The machinery manufacturers and anthracite operators are interested 
in tools of this kind but no one organization feels capable of under- 
taking the entire project. A preliminary design has been prepared 
and a machine should be built to determine its value in anthracite 
mining and the steps in its improvement.-_-............----- {3 sake: 
3. A tunnel shield is a device for supplying protection to miners at the 
working face at the end of gangways in steeply pitching beds. Bureau 
observations have established that loads on 3-piece timber sets used as 
roof supports along such gangways approach a maximum when the 
coal face has been advanced only 10 to 12 feet beyond the set. This 
distance is a zone of hazard until the next frame forward is placed. 
The proposed design covers a telescopic arched-roof sheet-metal shield 
with 1 section to be moved forward and kept close over the working 
face. After the maximum advance of this section, the hind section 
would be drawn into it and the open length behind would be timbered 
in the customary Way. A relatively simple experimental unit should 
establish the feasibility of the features in a workable design. ----_----- 
4, Crushing equipment performance tests in the reduction of the larger 
lump sizes (egg, stove, and chestnut) to the intermediate sizes (pea, 
buckwheat No. 1, and rice) will be continued on other types of crush- 
ing equipment and with anthracites over the range of firabilities. 
These tests will be designed for data to make the most use of existing 
equipment in producing the intermediate sizes, now being sold in 
increasing proportions over lump coals, with the least waste to dustand 
fines. The effects of the nonroll crushers (impact, jaw, ring and gyra- 
tory types) on the more friable anthracites are also needed. The 
indications of substantial markets for buckwheat Nos. 4 and 5 (mini- 
mum 364 inches) for iron ore sintering and to improve the structure of 
foundry coke may present a new problem to the industry of crushing 
pea and buckwheat No. 1 to these smaller sizes. Roll-type machines 
and rod mills generally are more favorable to the production of the 
granular sizes and the various types should be investigated next -.--. 
5, Anthracite cleaning methods are to be investigated to improve the prep- 
aration of the smaller sizes now being made in increasing proportions 
with the object of producing lower ash materials for more specialized 
industrial uses. his includes a reconsideration of the various com- 
binations of coarse and fine stage cleaning apparatus in complete in- 
Stallations for handling the new proportions of the various sizes; a 
study of the fundamental washability characteristics of raw anthra- 
cites from the 4 fields; tests on heavy-media coal washing apparatus 
for evaluation of the other factors in the process besides the actual 
density of the separating liquid, such as sand size, liquid viscosity, 
etc.; experiments adapting other powdered insoluble materials as 
constituents making up liquid medium; and investigations similar to 
that on the launder screens, on other fine-coal cleaning devices, such 
as concentration tables, spiral concentrators, flotation cells, dense- 
media washers and cyclones and the combinations of these in inte- 
grated fine-coal plants. 


eg | RATE EE OR REE SE es LT i 











Allot- Esti- 
ment mate, 
base, 1958 

1958 





$46, 000 | $162,000 |+$116, 000 


babu 26,000 | +26, 000 


21, 000 27, 000 +6, 000 
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(b) Processing and utilization, $357,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $357,000, an increase 
of $1,000 over operating base. The additional $1,000 is required to cover increased 
pay costs for professional personnel authorized by Public Law 763, 83d Congress, 

Scope of the program.—This subactivity comprises projects designed to improve 
the characteristics of the anthracite by processing at one or more stages after 
normal preparation in the breakers, and by developing technical data and experi- 
ence for promoting the use of anthracites, either with or without processing or 
special handling, in fuel and industrial operations; and to collect data on anthra- 

cite distribution, transporting carriers, consumption, stocks, and average sale 
prices. 
Proposed changes in the program 


| 
Allotment} Estimate, 
base, 1958 1958 


-|- 





1. Investigations will be conducted into determining the relative reac- 
tivity of various anthracites in the gasification process and the limit- 
ing factors with regard to size and ash content of the fuel. Various 
methods of ash removal will be studied and their economic and tech- 
nical limitations determined. Research will be conducted into the 
determination of effect of gasification pressure on gas quality and 
production rate. Tests are planned to determine anthracite’s suit- 
ability in presently available commercial equipment and to determine 
what further refinements are necessary in the process variables in- 
dicated above before operation is feasible, both technically and eco- 
nonically and is completely compatible with the American indus- 
trial system___--- $85, 000 

2. Pilot-plant tests will be conducted to determine the economic feasibility 
of agglomerating anthracite fines and calcination of lump anthracite 
for industrial uses. Methods of agglomeration such as roll-pressing 
and mechanical and hydraulic extrusion will be studied with respect 
to plant cost, processing cost, versatility, and qualiiv of the product. 

Binders will be evaluated in each of the processes with respect to cost, 
application, and effect on the characteristics of the product. Studies | 

will be conducted to determine the best conditions for heat-treating | 

the product to make it resistant to impact and abrasion. The 
characteristics of the final product will be evaluated by testing it in 

actual operations........-.....------ } 134,000 

3. Calcination studies on large-sized anthracite will be continued to de- 
termine the processing costs for removing volatile matter on the raw 
anthracite and for controlling its tendency to break up as a result of 
rapid heating. These 2 characteristics are largely responsible for 
limiting anthracite’s use in metallurigical and other industrial opera- 
tions. Cupola tests will be continued with the larger sized calcined 
products and the smaller sized fractions will be made available to the 
aluminum and similar industries 

4. Studies on the reduction of ash to minimum quantities will be carried 
out to determine the suitability of anthracite as an industrial carbon, 
particularly as metallurgical electrodes and brush carbons... -_..-- 

5. Fundamental research on the characteristics of anthracite will be carried 
out to enable industrial carbon users to adapt this resource of their 





6. Investigations into new processes in which anthracite may be used as a 
basic raw material will be continued. Phosphorus reduction and cal- 
cium and silicon carbide processes may offer opportunities for appli- 
cations in this category 

7. Data on the physical and chemical properties of anthracite will be 
collected as these are found in the literature surveys which precede 
the phases of each project or are located in response to requests from 
industry and the general public, or are noted by the staff in review- 
ing current and past publications. No single source of such data has | 
been available for many years, the last reference having been a 25-page 
booklet published by Anthracite Industries, Inc., in 1945, and now | 
ONG GE WEE. 5 incon LE ee a j ; 6, 000 +6, 000 


Net difference in program 











(c) Drainage control, $259,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $259,000, the same as 
the operating base. 

This subactivity comprises the conduct of engineering and inspection work 
involved in carrying out the Federal Government’s responsibilities in connection 
with matters relating to the control of drainage in anthracite mines in Pennsyl- 
vania. These responsibilities result from Public Law 162, 84th Congress, which 
authorized the Secretary of the Interior to contribute an amount not to ex 
$8,500,000 to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, matched by Commonwealth 
funds of an equal amount, for the control and drainage of water which, if not 9 
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controlled or drained, will cause the flooding of anthracite coal formations. This 
is in line with policy to conserve a valuable natural resource, promote national 
security, prevent injury and loss of life, and preserve public and private property. 

The activities involve thorough study of the entire anthracite mine-water prob- 
lem and an engineering evaluation of individual programs or projects, in order to 
make certain that they have. been planned, designed, and executed in compliance 
with the spirit and specific requirements of Public Law 162, 84th Congress. 

The provisions of the act requiring special attention are as follows: 

1. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to make financial contributions, 
on the basis of projects approved by the Secretary, to the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, involving cost of drainage work pumping plants, and related 
acilities. 

,' 2. The amounts authorized to be contributed by the Secretary of the Interior 
to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania shall be equally matched by the Common- 
wealth. 

3. The amounts contributed by the Secretary of the Interior and the equally 
matched amounts contributed by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania shall not 
be used for operating and maintaining such projects. 

4, Projects constructed pursuant to Public Law 162 shall be so located, oper- 
ated, and maintained as to provide maximum conservation of anthracite coal 
resources and, where possible, to avoid creating inequities among those mines 
which may be affected by the waters to be controlled thereby. 

5. The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania shall furnish statements with respect 
to projects showing work done, the status of projects, expenditures and amounts 
obligated at such times and in such detail as the Secretary of the Interior shall 
require. 

, 8. Petroleum, natural gas and oil shale, $2,523,000 








Subactivities 


Adjusted ap- 
propriation 


Estimate, 
1958 

















(a) Extraction . nbecnewensees cmap ieiaedeiiaadie quenednegdinbeininediacie’ $951, 000 $1, 146, 000 
(6) Processing and utilization - - _ - == ium Sew atc eeeneoeieanaticdieadesaaaiannien 525, 000 619, 000 
(c) Oil-shale research ___. ie by : - 429, 000 758, 000 





Te ee eee Set eee 1, 905, 000 2, 528, 000 





(a) Extraction, $1,146,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $1,146,000, an increase 
of $195,000 over the operating base. This increase includes $24,000 to cover 
increased pay costs for professional personnel authorized by Public Law 763, 
83d Congress, and $171,000 for program increases which are identified under the 
heading ‘‘Proposed changes in program.”’ 

Scope of program.—This work deals with petroleum, natural gas, helium, and 
allied substances as they exist in underground deposits and as they move from 
those deposits to refineries or other places of processing or use. The larger part is 
devoted to technologie studies in laboratories, in oil and gas fields, on pipelines, 
and at storage facilities, all directed to conservation of natural resources. A much 
smaller portion is devoted to factfinding and economic studies of production, 
transportation, inventories, and distribution of unprocessed materials. 

The Bureau’s technologie research on these commodities is materially different 

from that of the industry. The Bureau’s work is directed toward tf enefit to the 
Nation and the general public, but it lays foundations for industrial research. 
The Bureau takes a broad and long-range view and places the emphasis on funda- 
mentals and basic data. It assembles information from its own tests and experi- 
ments and from many other sources, correlates that information, and makes it 
available to all. Generally, research by oil and gas companies is shorter range and 
is directed to their own properties and immediate problems. Only 2 percent of 
approximately 12,500 oil companies in the United States have research and 
development programs, and about 70 percent of the industry’s petroleum research 
ils conducted by 12 companies and their subsidiaries. 
_ The Bureau’s factfinding studies likewise differ from anything that is done by 
industry. The original data are supplied by individual oil and gas companies, 
but the compilations prepared by the Bureau are used widely by agencies of 
Federal and State governments, various institutions, nonpetroleum industries, 
and private consumers, as well as by the oil and gas industry. 
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Proposed changes in program 


nel 


Allotment Estimate, Difference 
base, 1958 1958 








1. Compare the accuracy of methods for determining the 
water content of oil-bearing rocks in California_____-_-- wre, O00 Te —$16, 000 
2. Identify clay materials in oil-bearing rocks in the southern 
San Joaquin Valley fields in California and show how 
O_o aan, Se ivi a nntawhece —18, 000 
3. Obtain data on variations in the ability of subsurface 
waters to conduct electricity, to aid in finding oil with 
electrical instruments in exploratory wells in eastern 


Texas 
4. Establish scientific facts and develop theories regarding : 
the forces that cause oil to cling to rock surfaces in the 
producing formations; how various proportions of brine 
and oil affect flow of oil into wells; and the benefits of 
foam produced by detergents in increasing recovery of 
MR 05600 SL 101. ddd ea heist led ‘ 87, 000 $102, 000 +15, 000 
5. Establish and interpret the influence of the physical and 
chemical properties of fluids and rocks in oil and gas 
fields and thereby provide factual data on which to 
‘base oe production methods in the Rocky Moun- 
tain and midcontinent areas_.__.._....--.....--..-....-- 58, 000 70, 000 +12, 000 
6. Determine the electrical resistivities of waters in oil- 
roducing strata in California, Mississippi, southern 
isiana, and southern Texas, to improve “‘logging”’ 
GE OCR I rs sn as sper hp aneren der ark onnccadqecnes 53, 000 +53, 000 
7. Provide engineering analyses of the physical and operating 
characteristics of the Cushing oilfield in Oklahoma, of 
the Oil Springs pool in eastern Kentucky, and of water 


flooding in 4 counties in Kansas_.....-...-...-.------.--- MED Neddenstivaccess — 107,000 
8. Evaluate the effects of fracturing the oil formation with 
injected liquid on oil recovery in the north Texas area__- DUNNO brwnwasedtinvecn —36, 000 


9. Evaluate the efficiency of methods used in preparing wells 
for injection and production after drilling has been com- 
pleted, and provide data for improving well performance 
Oo IENENST TRNO ONT asians cscs cecccas mets caseseenaxeces}scccccccecs.-- 25, 000 +25, 000 

10. Conduct surveys of the development, production tech- 
niques, and anticipated oil recovery from fields in the 
Williston Basin of Montana and North and South | 
Dakota, in central and western Oklahoma, and in West 
Virginia, to provide data for improving ultimate re- 





GOON at addi emiadetthlécntme ds obdinakecdssbadshs anntbneocccces 135, 000 +135, 000 
11. Determine the effectiveness of gas and water injection of 

withdrawal of gas on oil recovery in selected fields in | 

Mississippi, Arkansas, Kansas, and Oklahoma-.--_-_.-....|........--..-- 35, 000 +35, 000 
12. Develop basic data for new methods of producing oil that 

is unrecoverable by present methods. -_.............----.].----..-.-.--- 38, 000 +38, 000 


13. Provide data for design of equipment and for operating 

procedures to obtain more efficient flow of liquids (water 
FO’ GRE ee Wa once toe ee ektde es ees lt aed 25, 000 +25, 000 
14. In cooperation with petroleum-producing States, survey 

the actual production of crude oil and natural gas to im- 

prove the accuracy of basic information and to report, in 

addition to State totals, the output of the more impor- 

Cait Thebes or ORUMNRIOR es 8. foi ecg. Sc ass bass nck ns so-so ce] 25, 000 | +25, 000 


Net difference in program.............-..------------- | ite Rt TRE poses» 





(b) Processing and utilization, $619,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $619,000, an increase of 
$94,000 over the operating base. This increase includes $14,000 to cover in- 
creased pay costs for professional personnel authorized by Public Law 763, 83d 
Congress, and $80,000 for program increases which are identified under the heading 
“Proposed Changes in Program” appearing on page 46. 

Scope of program.—This work deals with the properties of petroleum, natural 
gas, helium, and allied substances as these properties affect refining, petrochemical 
manufacturing, and the distribution and utilization of products. The major 
part is composed of technologie studies, principally in laboratories, directed 
toward greater benefit to the public from these commodities through improved 
manufacture and use of products. A much smaller portion is devoted to fact 
finding and economic studies of refining and other processing,operations, capacities 
to ‘preva, and inventories, distribution, and consumption of the products. 

he upper limit on military planning and operation, and on expansion of the 
economy, is dictated by availability of liquid and gaseous fuels. Such limits 
are defined by knowledge of (1) capacity to produce and transport crude oil and 
natural gas, (2) adaptability of the various crude oils to manufacture of needed 
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products, (3) capacity of plants to manufacture those products, and (4) civilian 
and defense demands for raw materials and products, in peace and war. Accumu- 
lation of knowledge about (1) is within the scope of “bxtraction.” ‘Processing 
and utilization” includes accumulation of knowledge about (2) and (3). Both 
efforts contribute knowledge about (4). 

As a staff writer for World Oil said reeently, ‘‘The Bureau of Mines Petroleum 
Experiment Station does not duplicate industry research. It fills a gap.” Here 
the Bureau concentrates largely on the basie chemistry of petroleum, natural 
gas, and their products, and on the relations of heat to physical and chemical 
changes (thermodynamics). The industry works largely on discovery and 
development of processes and Seen for manufacturing or other operations 
to develop patents, so the results of much of its work are not made public. Pet- 
roleum and other industries, as well as defense agencies and their contractors, 
make wide use of basic information developed by the Bureau. 

Determinations of basic data, to which the Bureau’s organization is ideally 
suited, require continuous work by uniform methods on many samples of a wide 
variety of substances, using highly specialized personnel and equipment. This 
work must be done without regard to immediate financial return, although the 
cost eventually will be returned to the Nation manyfold. For these reasons, the 
work is not of a type undertaken by industrial research organizations. Often, 
if research is conducted by a commercial firm to obtain basic data, the work is 
sporadic and approximate, to meet needs of the moment. 

Under the second part of this work the data are supplied by individual refiners, 
marketers, and other concerns. The data are assembled, correlated, and pub- 
lished by the Bureau to provide consolidated information for use by many govern- 
mental and private organizations and by the public. Suchinformation is not avail- 
able from any other source. 


Proposed changes in program 


Allotment} Estimate,| Differ- 
base, 1958 1958 ence 





1. Analyze crude oils from fields in all areas as they become commer- 
cially important. The increased rate of discovery of small fields and 
increased reliance that must be placed on such fields require more 
analytical work... -.-...-- 40 ~pi ads ht 6pth de Da Dhadall~ eo 

2. Complete the separation and identification of sulfur compounds in the 

art (fraction) of crude oil from the Wasson, Tex., field that boils 


$65,000 | $71,000} +$6,000 


low 800" Gs.) . dic ed fo. SL a UTA OS 30, 000 }......-.-- —36, 000 
3. Separation and identification of sulfur compounds in the fraction of 
crude oil from the Wasson field that boils above 250° C. and expan- } 
sion of the studies started in 1957 of the sulfur compounds in 2 other 
PUY Clas. 366. Foss TIS Oe As ens Io 10, 000 45,000 | +35, 000 


4, Make or isolate, purify, and determine the properties of sulfur com- 

pounds found in petroleum, Successful progress in this research 

requires development of new techniques and purchase of new equip- 

ment as the easier problems are solved__._._._......-_--+--.-..--.-- 28, 000 32, 000 +4, 000 
5. Work on separation of components of crude oil from the Wilmington, 

Calif., field, by adsorption, preparatory to identification of the nitro- 

gen compounds present, and study of the changes that oceur in the 

nitrogen compounds when the crude oil is decomposed thermally __- 8, 000 
6. Separate and identify the nitrogen compounds present in the ‘‘con- 

centrates’’ prepared in 5, using known techniques and developing 

I I nea ia ne Ri i aa a cs 8, 000 +8, 000 
7. Make or isolate, purify, and determine the properties of nitrogen com- 

pounds found in petroleum. This is a companion project to 4 and 

more effort and equipment are required to maintain adequate prog- 

gress as difficulties increase with increased complexity of compounds 12, 000 14,000 +2, 000 
8. Initiate research to identify and study effects of the oxygen compounds 

in selected crude oils. As is true of sulfur and nitrogen compounds, 

oxygenated hydrocarbons are believed to cause corrosion of equip- 

ment, poisoning of catalysts used in refining, and instability of 

finished fuels; inadequate information is available about the com- 

pounds present or their effects on processing and utilization..........|.......... 30,000 | +30,000 
9. In connection with research on the stability of distillate fuels, complete 

the current studies of the oxidation of individual hydrocarbons and 

mixtures thereof both with and without addition of measured quan- 

Feeeee OF Ma urites... ........scmasacupiel nnn ckeeeeicdiabien eneibeen eso 25, 000 
10. Utilizing the results of studies under 9, study the chemical reactions 

involved in formation of gums in petroleum fuels and the effects of 

temperature, availability of oxygen, and small quantities of im- 

pericees om: Sermantien OF GUMS. ... << niiccdiadecetanedécsds ore -catincaiiantindac 30,000 | +30, 000 
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Proposed changes in program—Continued 





Allotment} Estimate| Differ- 
base 1958 1958 ence 





11. Survey the capacity of oil refineries in the United States to produce the 

many commodities that have been developed in recent years. 

Present surveys cover only basic capacity for distillation and crack- 

ing, and do not detail items such as raw materials for chemicals and 

synthetic rubber. The raw materials for about 60 percent of our 

rubber and 14 (by value) of our chemicals now originate in petroleum 

refineries, but there are no authoritative data on the subject. Such 

information is essential for planning for mobilization and defense, 

and 0f memy Gleer PUTHONNS. - cocks sss edo con sks cus} nese $20, 000 | +$20, 000 
12. Improve the collection and analysis of information on the oe 

tion of petroleum fuels. At present all industrial use of fuel oi 

must be placed in a single category, which is almost meaningless. 

There have been many requests that this category be subdivided 

into the various broad industry classes, so the data will be more 

Nath nial thi Decdarndigsttbiceteaintibinidcd sialon pele wnrenhoe chiens 8, 000 +8, 000 


Se Ceres a ro nk a eld ch icdbowsccnnéenfsnestonses +80, 000 





(c) Oil-shale research, $758,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $758,000, an increase of 
$329,000 over the operating base. This increase includes $8,000 to cover increased 
pay costs for professional personnel authorized by Public Law 763, 83d Congress, 
and $321,000 for program increases which are identified under the heading 
“Proposed Changes in Program:”’ 

Scope of program.—This work consists primarily of research in laboratories to 
mee basic data concerning oil shale, shale oil, and their products. The 

ureau’s experiment station at Laramie, Wyo., is the only establishment in the 
Nation that has a comprehensive, coordinated program of basic research on 
oil-shale technology. 

The program includes research to determine the composition of oil shale and of 
the solid organic material (kerogen) in it that can be converted to oil by the 
proper application of heat, or by other conversion methods. Samples of oil 
shale from wells and core holes drilled by industry in oil-shale areas are collected 
and assayed by a standard method to increase knowledge of our oil-shale resources 
and their location. Studies are made of the chemical and physical changes that 
occur when the kerogen is converted to shale oil, of the temperature and quantity 
of heat required for the conversion, and of the conditions that favor optimum 
yields of oil suitable for refining. Research also is conducted to determine the 
composition and properties of shale oil and the products that may be refined from 
it, to test the applicability of those products to different uses, and to determine 
the basic chemistry and physics of the refining processes. 

The work also includes the protection, guarding, and care of the experimental 
oil-shale plant and mine near Rifle, Colo., which are now in standby condition. 


Proposed changes in program 


Allot- | 





ment |Estimate| Differ- 
base 1958 1958 ence 
Laramie, Wyo.: 

1. Complete laboratory work on addition of hydrogen (hydrogenoly- 

Pg ER ot OR Re ee es $5,000 |.....__...__| —$5, 000 
2. Increase studies of addition of hydrogen to shale oil (hydrogena- 

tion) and separation of the resulting components by solvents. __- 21,000 | $35,000 | +14,000 
3. Conduct laboratory studies of the physical properties of the vari- 


ous solid, liquid, and gaseous materials that result from the con- 
version of oil shale to shale oil, and of the factors influencing the 
formation of these physical states and properties. This work, 
started in 1957, will be intensified in 1958 5, 000 32,000 | +27,000 


4. Complete installation now in progress of equipment for improved 

methods (gas-liquid chromatography and thermal diffusion) for 

separating oils into component parts (fractionation) _.________- 17, 000 als —17, 000 
5. Use newly installed equipment (item 4) for gas-liquid chroma- 

tography and thermal diffusion to fractionate shale oils_._____- 13, 000 23,000 | +10, 000 


6. Complete development of correlations of spectra of nitrogen com- 
pounds for relatively new methods of analysis (known as spectral 
methods) which require correlations for application to different 
SE Ok SE codsudnclsd:sduacct ep pensensonmadddnusiins G00 actos — 4, 500 
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Proposed changes in program—Continued 


—_—_—_———_ — _ - — 





Allot- | Esti- 


ment mate, Differ- 
base, 1958 ence 
1958 





Laramie, W yo—Continued 
7. Intensify use of spectral methods with newly developed corre- 
lations to determine composition of aromatic (benzene-type) 

and nitrogen compounds in shale oil_----- 

8. Studies initiated in 1957 will be expanded in 1958 to determine the 
causes of formation of gums in shale-oil products, which are far 

more prone than ee products to form gums that cause 
difficulty in use. This is to provide basic data for development 

of better methods of treating shale-cil products to minimize gum 
formation - - 


$5,000 | $15,000 | +$10, 000 


5,000 | 17,500 | +12,500 


9. Extend the studies of composit ion and properties of fractions 
of shale oil, now directed largely to fractions in the gasoline range, 
to those in the middle distillates (range of jet, gas-turbine, and 
pressure-injection fuels and light fuel oils) - 

10. Study chemical byproducts that can be roduced from shale oil. 
There are many possibilities, not yet well explored, of converting 
nuisances into assets by using the troublesome sulfur, nitrogen, 
and other compounds to produce chemicals, and thereby im- 
prove the economics of shale oil production. Some preliminary 
work on these subjects is being done in 1957 and comprehensive 
studies will be made in 1958 

11. Assay oil-shale samples from cores and oil and gas well drill cuttings 
provided free to the Bureau by outside companies and Govern- 
ment agencies, the results of which will provide added informa- 
tion on the Nation’s oil-shale resources 


13, 000 38,000 | +25, 000 


3,000 | 17,000} +14,000 


10, 000 35,000 | +25, 000 





Rifle, Colo.: 
12. Protect, guard, and care for the standby oil-shale facilities near 
iis < £3 snk IRI. Ki A+ BARS al Ltt h seis 210,000 | +210,00 
SCCe Ciceetnn BR PONE ob oe a re cs he cin been e ence tedtelaeeiibeste +321, 000 
4. Ferrous metals, $3,414,000 
Activities Adjusted ap-| Estimate, 
propriation 1958 
Sr nena Bee rt to brig os Sree eee $1, 177, 000 $1, 393, 000 
gprmmmennes ...-. 20nd... 5. cb esi. Sakae og dwae eee 881, 000 1, 021, 000 
Oe eT SONI. cnh sadn ctind antianauina satin akdeeigdennniligeeeetiea 860, 000 1, 000, 000 
ass otde ae an wnecsebocesossesscnann dinangnude ten and daawand 2, 918, 000 3, 414, 000 





(a) Iron and steel, $1,393,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $1,393,000, an increase 
of $216,000 over operating base. This increase includes $17,000 to cover in- 
creased pay costs for professional personnel authorized by Public Law 763, 83d 
Congress, and $199,000 for program increases which are identified under the 
heading ‘proposed changes in program” appearing on page 60. 

Scope of program.—The Bureau of Mines, iron and steel program embraces 
technologic and economic research and investigations of iron ore, pig and sponge 
iron, steel, special alloy steels, and iron and steel scrap. Included among the 
activities are field examinations of domestic mineral deposits to develop new 
sources of metal; fundamental mining methods research to improve operating 
efficiency and safety and to increase ore reserves by higher extraction; mineral 
dressing and metallurgical studies to develop economical and efficient methods 
for processing iron ore to steel and to recover secondary metal; and economic 
and statistical research. 

However, there are certain areas in iron and steel production in which problems 
justifying Government research seldom develop because the industry producing 
these metals is large, well financed, and usually able to solve its own problems. 
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Proposed changes in program 


Allotment Difference 
base, 1958 


1. Mining research on fragmentation and mechanics of caving 
iron ore deposits 

2. Iron-ore-industry study 

3. Research and investigation of Lake Superior region iron-ore 
resources, including classification, evaluation, mineral 
dressing, agglomeration, smelting, and mining methods. . 


Net difference in program 


(b) Manganese, $1,021,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $1,021,000, an increase 
of $140,000 over operating base. This increase includes $13,000 to cover increased 
pay costs for professional personnel authorized by Public Law 763, 83d Congress, 
and $127,000 for program increases which are identified under the heading ‘Pro- 
posed changes in program”’ appearing on page 63. 

Scope of program.—Among the materials for which the United States depends 
on imports for its needs, none is more fundamental to the economic and strategic 
strength of our country than manganese. Accordingly, all types of scientific and 
engineering techniques available to the Bureau of Mines are brought to bear on 
developing, principally from our large submarginal deposits, some measure of 
domestic manganese self-sufficiency during peace and all possible self-sufficiency 
in war. 

Activities emphasized in the Bureau’s manganese program are examination, 
investigation, and appraisal of domestic mineral deposits; mining research to 
lower costs and increase efficiency and safety, thus enlarging the potential reserve 
base; studies of ore dressing and pyro, hydro, and electrometallurgical processes; 
investigation of possible substitutes; investigation looking to recovery of secondary 
metal from scrap or other waste materials; and statistical and economic studies. 


Proposed changes in program 


Allotment Estimate, Difference 
base, 1958 1958 


1. Reconnaissance surveys evaluation of Arkansas manganese 


ores $24, 750 
econnaissance surveys evaluation, and mineral dressing 
and pyrometallurgical and hydrometallurgical studies of 
western manganese ores 291, 000 
3. Ore dressing and pyrometallurgical and hydrometallurgical 
studies of eastern manganese ores and other manganifer- 


4. Special mathematical and scientific study to investigate and 
evaluate more fully the currently known methods of 
utilizing domestic manganese sources 


2. R 


Net difference in program 


(c) Ferroalloy metals, $1 million 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $1 million, an increase 
of $140,000 over operating base. This increase includes $13,000 to cover increased 
pay costs for professional personnel authorized by Public Law 763, 83d Congress, 
and $127,000 for program increases which are identified under the heading 
“Proposed changes in program’’ appearing on page 66. 

Scope of program.—The Bureau of Mines programs in ferroalloy metals inelude 
scientific, technologic, and economic research and development primarily of 
chromium, molybdenum, nickel, cobalt, tungsten, vanadium, and silicon. 

Field examinations and appraisal of mineral deposits; research in mining meth- 
ods to improve operating safety and efficiency while permitting a higher per- 
centage of extraction to conserve ore reserves; mineral dressing and extractive 
metallurgical studies for processing submarginal and complex ores; fundamental 
research on the properties and characteristics of the pure elements and their 
alloys; and production, utilization, and economic studies are all included in the 
ferroalloy metals program. 
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Proposed changes in program 


Allotment Estimate, Difference 
base, 1958 1958 


1. Develop a method of metallurgical extraction and refinin 

to produce high-purity nickel for use in atomic energy an 

SE on 4.0 ins ccdkdsntenekeapeangdmertmentiind>obasivenshamell $24, 000 
2. Initiate studies on recovery of strategic metals from special 

high-temperature nonferrous alloys } 
3. Continue research to solve the problem of separating nickel, 

cobalt, iron, and chromium in the laterite and serpentine 

ore in the Western Hemisphere, which is one of the largest 

sources of these metals 


Net difference in program 





5. Nonferrous metals, $4,548,000 


Activities Adjusted ap-| Estimate, 
propriation 1958 


(a) Base metals $1, 778, 000 
(o) Light metals 1, 196, 000 


(ce) Kare and precious metals 978, 000 


3, 952, 000 


(a) Base metals, $1,847,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $1,847,000, an increase 
of $69,000 over operating base. This increase includes $31,000 to cover increased 
pay costs for professional personnel authorized by Public Law 763, 83d Congress, 
and $38,000 for program increases which are identified under the heading “Pro- 
posed changes in program” appearing on page 69. 

Scope of program.—The Bureau of Mines base metals program includes tech- 
nologic and economic research and investigation of copper, lead, zinc, mercury, 
bismuth, arsenic, antimony, tin, and cadmium, both primary and secondary, 
together with their source minerals, chemicals, pigments, alloys, and other 
products. 

Activities emphasize examination and investigation of domestic mineral de- 
posits to locate new sources of metals; research in mining to improve operating 
efficiency and increase ore extraction; research in metallurgy to develop economical 
and efficient methods for processing complex low-grade and currently submarginal 


materials; research in secondary metal recovery; and related statistical and 
economic studies. 
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Proposed changes in program 





ment 1958 ence 
base 1958 aed 


; Allot- |Estimate| Differ- 
} 


1. The special study and inventory of domestic reserves of copper, lead, | 
zinc, antimony, and mercury will be concluded in fiscal 1957 _ ___- $109, 000 s 
2. Phase of research in copper and zine hydrometallurgy; beneficiation 
studies on lead, zinc, antimony, and mercury ores; and mining meth- 
ods and cst studies as they are completed will be discontinued 
3. Mining research studies will be expanded at 3 new large underground 
copper mines in Arizona, Michigan, and Nevada. Block-caving 
studies at the Arizona and Nevada mines will provide data on this 
relatively inexpensive method of mining and contribute to higher 
extraction of the ore, reduced dilution by waste rock, and improve- 
ment in mining efficiency. Information from the Michigan mine 
studies will be used to develop a mining method to recover from 
1,500,000 to 2 million tons of copper that cannot now be economically | 
mined by the current practices. Preliminary structural studies will | 
be started at open-pit copper mines in Arizona, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexic®, and Utah with the objective of improving open-pit de- 
sign. Benefits to be gained will include higher ore extraction, greater 
operating efficiency, and improved working conditions, particularly } 
with respect to safety _ 106, 000 | $154, 000 
4. The present metallurgical program will be exp: anded and intensified. 
} 
| 
| 





Benefication studies will be made on sulfide minerals in finely di- | 
vided and disseminated conditions. New methods such as the segre- 
gation process will be studied to develop economically promising pro- 
cedures for treating the large important reserves of complex oxide and 
sulfide materials. The utilization of recently developed equipment 
such as the heavy media cyclone concentrators will be evaluated and | 
new chemical and electrolytical processes for ore treatment will be 
studied. Fundamental investigations will be initiated on waste 
products from mills and smelters to determine the feasibility of re- 
covering the valuable metals contained in these materials. Research 
on separation of volatile constituents from secondary metals by dis- | 
tillation has yielded encouraging results and it is proposed to expand- 

these studies to include removal of nonvolatile impurities by addi 

tions which form volatile compounds such as tin-sulfur and tin-tel- 
lurium. Expanded research in the field of electrolysis will include 
electrolytic refining of tin from amalgam formed by leaching tinplate 
scrap with mercury. The feasibility of electrolytic recovery of 
cadmium from nickel-cadmium battery scrap will also be studied ---- 











Net difference in program 


(b) Light metals, $1,466,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $1,466,000, an increase 
of $270,000 over operating base. This increase includes $21,000 to cover increased 
pay costs for professional personnel authorized by Public Law 763, 83d Congress, 
and $249,000 for program increases which are identified under the heading ‘‘Pro- 
posed changes in program”’ appearing on page 75. 

Scope of program.—The Bureau of Mines program for light metals includes 
technologic and economic investigations of titanium, aluminum, and magnesium 
metals, alloys, minerals, and compounds. Attention is given to the minerals 
which are sources of these metals, such as rutile, ilmenite, bauxite, magnesite, 
and dolomite, which may be also used in the preparation of chemical or nonmetallic 
products. Direct applications of these minerals, such as rutile in welding rod 
coatings, are of interest, as well as applications requiring chemical or thermal 
processing, such as bauxite used in water treatment or in the abrasive industries, 
and bauxite and dolomite in the refractory industry. 
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Proposed changes in program 


Allot- Estimate| Differ- 
ment 1958 ence 
base 1958 


1, Titanium metal is produced from relatively scarce rutile, most of which 
is imported from Australia at prices that are becoming near prohibi- 
tive. No process for producing titanium from ilmenite, which is 
plentiful in this country, has reached an economic stage. Strategically, 
it is important to develop a technology using ilmenite for the produc- 
tion of the metal. The examination and possible beneficiation of 
titaniferous deposits in various parts of the country will be augmented 
by metallurgical studies to develop processes for their utilization. 
No two ore deposits are alike and each requires some modification of 
existing processes for extracting the metal values; some may even 
require totally new techniques of extraction_-__- . $521, 000 | $650,000 |+$129, 000 
2. Metallurgical research on the electrolytic-titanium process for recovery 
of high-purity titanium from scrap and other materials will be ac- 
celerated and will include continuous operations, to obtain economic 
and engineering information_-____- ..-----.| 104,000 154,000 | +50, 000 
3. The United States produces only about one-quarter of the bauxite used 
in its aluminum production, and the balance is imported from over- 
seas sources. The Bureau has already done much to develop emer- 
gency processes for recovering alumina from domestic low-grade 
bauxite and aluminum silicate ores. The most extensive develop- 
ments have been made on the alkaline or lime-soda-sinter processes. 
Other laboratory work indicated that several acid processes for obtain- 
ing alumina from materials such as clays bad excellent possibilities, 
particularly in areas where acid was relatively plentifuland cheap. A 
comprehensive survey of all known processes is being made and 
laboratory-scale research will be initiated on one or more of the proc- 
esses that appear to have the best chances of success......_......--.-. 94, 000 164, 000 +70, 000 


Net difference in program...........--...---.----------------- cososfeseecnseefesonsseen 4249, 000 


(c) Rare and precious metals, $1,235,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $1,235,000, an increase 
of $257,000 over operating base. This increase includes $17,000 to cover increased 
pay costs for professional personnel authorized by Public Law 763, 83d Congress, 
and $240,000 for program increases which are identified under the heading ‘*Pro- 
posed Changes in Programs” appearing on page 79. 

Scope of program.—The rare and precious metals comprise the fissionable group 
plutonium, radium, thorium, and uranium; the common precious metals group 
gold, silver, and the platinum-group metals iridium, osmium, palladium, platinum, 
rhodium, and ruthenium; the rare-earth metals group, cerium, dysprosium, 
erbium, europium, gadolinium, holmium, lanthanum, lutetium, neodymium, 
praseodymium, promethium, samarium, terbium, thullium, and ytterbium; and 
the other less common metals beryllium, columbium, cesium, gallium, germanium, 
hafnium, indium, rhenium, rubidium, scandium, selenium, tantalum, tellurium, 
thallium, ytterium, and zirconium. 

The scarcity and very newness of many of these metals has stimulated wide- 
spread searches for mineral deposits to assure the Nation of an adequate and 
dependable supply. The Bureau’s program encompasses a broad approach to 
the problems pertinent to many such new materials, including examination sur- 
veys, technical research projects, economic studies, and development of applica- 
tions for new rare-metal products. Chemical and metallurgical extraction 
technology, separation and refining processes, and physical metallurgy research 
are strongly emphasized. Most of these metals require new techniques for their 


production, and many are finding uses in the peaceful application of atomic 
energy. 
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Proposed changes in program 


Allotment Estimate Difference 
base 1958 1958 


—— —— —-— — |] | —|——_-—_ — 


1. Research studies on the separation, reduction, and refining 
of rare-earth metals, rhenium, thorium, and zirconium 
will be continued in fiscal year 1958 and expanded to 
utilize data and processes develo in fiscal year 1957. - 

2. Examinations and surveys of beach-sand deposits directed 
toward the discovery and development of new domestic 
sources of rare-earth minerals will be discontinued in fiscal 
— 1958 as substantial reserves indicated by previous 

ureau of Mines and AEC surveys are being developed 
by private interests 

. Studies of methods for extracting columbium and tantalum 
from low-grade ores, the subsequent separation of colum- 
bium from tantalum, and reduction to the metal will be 
intensified in fiscal year 1958_.......-...- 

. Efforts to develop efficient methods for recovering ‘beryl and 
other strategic minerals from domestic pegmatite deposits 
will be stepped up and the development of a new economic 
method for extracting beryllium from low-grade bery] ores 
will be expanded in fiscal year 1958 

. Additional projects involving studies of mining methods 
and costs at mines producing beryllium, uranium, 
thorium, and rare earths; research on mining methods; 
surveys of potential sources of rare metals such as scan- 
dium, selenium, yttrium, and zirconium; and investiga- 
tions of the physical properties of rare metals not covered 
in current projects will be started in fiscal year 1958. 


Net difference in program 


6. Nonmetallic minerals, $1,852,000 


Activities Adjusted 
appropriation 


(a) Chemical and construction materials. ........- EGR ee. st eye $910, 000 
(6) Ceramic and fertilizer materials 


(a) Chemical and construction materials, $915,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $915,000, an increase 
of $5,000 over operating base. The additional $5,000 is required to cover 
increased pay costs for professional personnel authorized by Public Law 763, 83d 

ongress 

Scope of program.—The Bureau of Mines program for chemical and construction 
materials includes technologic and economic research and investigation of fluor- 
spar, sulfur, lithium, boron, barite, lime, calcium, sodium, bromine, iodine, salt, 
water, strontium, asbestos, cement, gypsum, vermiculite, ‘sand and. gravel, blast 
furnace slag, crushed and dimension stone, pumice, diatomite, perlite, mineral 
wool, slate, and minor nonmetallic minerals. Most of these are bulky, low- 
priced materials, but some are small-volume, high-unit-value products. The 
annual domestic output totals almost a billion tons valued at over $2% billion. 
Large segments of this group of mineral industries are made up of relatively small 
firms lacking the resources to conduct research on major commodity problems. 
The problems of supply, reserves, specifications, mining, beneficiation, processing, 
costs, markets and uses of these minerals are numerous and complex. he magni- 
tude and rapid growth of consumption requirements present serious problems of 
maintaining sufficient supplies and reserves of them, and increase the need for 
the development of methods for utilizing, at reasonable cost, lower-grade ores or 
substitutes. In several instances, the United States currently is heavily or 
entirely dependent on foreign sources of supply and maintenance of an adequate 
mobilization base is difficult in those circumstances. Use and specification pat- 
terns are extremely complex and the quality demands made on the mineral 
producer are continually becoming more stringent and difficult to meet. Com- 
petition with foreign sources limits domestic output in some cases. These and 
many other aspects of the technical and economic situations of these commodities 
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are problems to the solution of which the Bureau contributes within the limits of 
facilities and funds available for work in the field. 


Proposed changes in program 



































Allotment Estimate, Difference 
base, 1958 1958 





1. The study of mine shaft sinking at a trona mine will be com- 
pleted in fiscal 1957........-..-------.--.-.---------------| 96, 000 |--.------.---- 
2. It is anticipated that sufficient progress will be made in 
fiscal 1957 in research on methods of producing high- 
purity boron so that by fiscal 1958, there will be a need for 
expansion of research on the properties and utility of the 
experimental products. The Bureau proposes to use 
funds previously allotted to the trona mine shaft project 
Sar GHD SUDO a i ncn ncntincddnncicccsdneeneeietonaninnred 32, 000 $38, 000 +46, 000 


Net difference in program..........---..2.-----e-eece--- [ooo en ene sone -|o- eon ence nen e=|--- nen eenneee- 









(b) Ceramic and fertilizer materials, $937,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $937,000, an increase 
of $114,250 over operating base. This increase includes $5,000 to cover increased 
pay costs for professional personnel authorized by Public Law 763, 83d Congress, 
and $109,250 for program increases which are indentified under the heading 
“Proposed changes in program”’. 

Scope of program.—The Bureau of Mines program for ceramic and fertilizer 
materials includes eee and economic investigations of clays, feldspar, 
graphite, kyanite, industrial diamonds, corundum, mica, talc, phosphate rock, 
and related mineral commodities. Among this group of minerals, some, such 
as common clay for building biick, are abundant and well distributed to serve 
the Nation’s needs, hence seldom create supply problems justifving Government 
research. Others, such as special types of refractory clays, are not available 
at reasonable cost in certain consuming centers. In still other mineral com- 
modities, such as phosphate rock, the principal reserves of which are in the 
Western States, a large part of the reserves are in a form not readily usable by 
industry with present technologies. Finally, the supply of such materials as 
strategic types of mica, kyanite, graphite, block steatite talc, industrial diamonds, 
and electronic-grade quartz erystal is almost entirely dependent on imports, but 
the United States has become self-sufficient, or nearly so, in some of the materials 
of this group, such as kyanite and block steatite talc, by the development of 
substitutes or synthetics. 


Proposed changes in program 


Allotment, 
base, 1958 





Estimate, 
1958 Difference 





1, The emphasis on refractory clay investigations in the Pa- 
cific Northwest will be diminished because most of the 
objectives will have been achieved in fiseal year 1957... ... $18, 000 $6, 000 —$12, 000 
2. Field and laboratory investigations of kyanite and feldspar 








deposits in the Pacific Northwest will be started_..._..._]-...........- 15, 000 +15, 000 
3. Special economic studies on ceramie materials will be com- 

pleted _. tee Sa canine ak nee a TE iA tn bescnentate —15, 000 
4, Field and laboratory studies will be initiated to establish 


adequate reserves of raw materials indicated to be in short 


We Wetec 2S: dk saconk'n coandhe adh pried ens cutsem nen teth tiaceeiteeeneets ind 15, 000 +15, 000 
es of synthetic cordierite and mullite will be substan- 


tially completed by the end of fiscal year 1957 
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Proposed changes in program—Continued 










Allotment 
base, 1958 


Difference 





Estimate, 
1958 









6. Refractory materials research will be extended into new 
fields in response to the unprecedented demand for im- 
proved and new refractories that come from all segments 
of military and civilian industry. The growth of atomic 
power generation and other peacetime applications of 
atomic energy by 1980, predicted.in the report of the Panel 
on the Impact of the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, January 1956, 
will create a demand for improved refractory materials 
capable of withstanding very high operating tempera- 
tures, often in extremely corrosive environments. Al- 
though atomic energy requirements are for new high- 
temperature, chemically stable materials, special refrac- 
tories are urgently needed for new molten material: such 
as titanium, thorium, and synthetic mica melts. Even 
for the more common metallurgical uses, better refrac- 
tories are desired to increase productivity. Furthermore, 
it now is possible to attain temperatures of 2,500° C. to 
4,000° C. for the study of metals and metal compounds 
that melt in that range, but these temperatures cannot be 
applied effectively in such studies because of the lag in 
FORPOGGOT IOS GROOIOCT a cin 3s 555 ois 35 < ntl cccinipenesenseienndes $52, 000 $102, 000 +$50, 000 
7. Basic and applied research on promising synthetic or speci- | 
ally processed materials for refractory uses will be inten- 
sified to determine thermodynamic constants, solid-state 
diffusion phenomena, reaction rates, and the crystallo- 
graphis structure of these materials, as well as to conduct 
high-temperature simulated service tests on promising 
compositions. -_-_-._---- £6 nit hianes daiekbd~ ote Sake eaten waned 21, 000 55, 000 +34, 000 
8. The abrasives program will be coordinated with the refrac 
tory materials program to include investigation of the 
refractory properties of borides, carbides, silicides, and 
nitrides. Work also will be initiated on the vacuum im- 
pregnation of sintered ceramic materials with molten 
metals, one of the more promising approaches to the pro- 
duction of a superior high-temperature cermet to combine 
the refractoriness and abrasion resistance of a ceramic 
material with the strength and elasticity of a metal__..__- 49, 000 81, 250 +32, 250 







































Net difference in program.-_.........-.-.-.-.-.. Seek Acca 5B ca te des 






7. Foreign mineral activities, $318,000 









Adjusted ap- 1958 estimate 


Subactivity 
propriation 















I SNF oan ha ean eco cae ccastnterndsbddetcencs $318, 000 














Foreign mineral activities, $318,000 

The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1958 is $318,000, an increase of 
$30,000 over the operating base. This $30,000 covers program increases which 
are identified under the heading ‘‘Proposed Changes in Program’’. This activity 
of the Bureau has become so important that it now warrants recognition as a 
separate budget item. Heretofore it has been financed by allotments from 
various commodity accounts under the “Conservation and development of mineral 
resources”’ appropriation. 

Scope of program.—The need for the foreign activities conducted by the Bureau 
has increased substantially in recent years as a result of continued emphasis on 
national defense and the growing importance of foreign sources in United States 
mineral supply. The traditional importation ot large quantities of strategic 
items such as manganese ore, chromite, nickel, tin, absestos, mica, industrial 
diamonds, bauxite, and other minerals is well known. The problems created by 
these deficiencies in domestic mineral supply have now been compounded by the 
shift that has occurred in the Nation’s self-sufficiency in such indispensable raw 
materials as petroleum, iron ore, copper, lead, and zinc. During the past 15 
years, the Nation’s position in these materials has deteriorated from one of viriual 
self-sufficiency to substantial importation. This adverse trend, in the light of 
the strategic nature of minerals and the constantly increasing quantities required 
to support the Nation’s expanding economy and rising standards of living, presents 
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for solution many serious peacetime and defense problems. The national minerals 
policy emphasizes this situation and points tlo the need for improved factfinding 
in order that the Government’s efforts to cope with the mounting difficulties of 
mineral supply might be fully effective. Other nations facing similar problems 
also are stepping up their interest in world mineral developments. Recently, the 
U. 8. S. R. has announced its intention to assign mineral technologists to its 
various diplomatic missions in order to keep abreast with developments abroad. 

In recent years, major responsibility for mineral-mobilization planning has been 
assigned to the Department of the Interior. Congress has directed the Depart- 
ment of State to seek counsel and guidance from the Department of the Interior on 
mineral matters in the foreign field. These new responsibilities require full 
factual information on world minerals that is soundly interpreted by experienced 
commodity, technical, and foreign-area specialists if dependable solutions of the 
Nation’s mineral problems are to be achieved. 

Most mineral markets are influenced by developments in all parts of the world, 
and technologic progress likewise is global in extent. Consequently, international 
data are required by virtually all commodity and technical units of the Bureau 
as well as other Government agencies and industry with interests in the field of 
foreign minerals. 

The Bureau’s responsibility for collecting and disseminating factual information 
abroad is assigned to its Division of Foreign Activities. The Division also is 
responsible for coordinating foreign-mineral projects conducted in Bureau estab- 
lishments, administration of Bureau activities outside the United States, and 
liaison with other Government agencies that are concerned with broad foreign 
programs and problems of a regional nature which involve consideration of the 
mineral economy of foreign areas. The Division maintains a statistical unit and a 
small corps of foreign-mineral specialists organized into eight geographic units. 

The Bureau of Mines necessarily has been interested in foreign minerals since it 
was created in 1910. Its responsibilities in the field were increased appreciably in 
1925 when it acquired the economics and statistics functions of the Geological 
Survey. They were again enlarged in the Government reorganization of 1935 
which included transfer of the Minerals Division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce to the Bureau of Mines. Problems of the depression, 
World War II, and postwar mobilization and industrial growth have emphasized 
the importance of foreign minerals, which the Bureau has met in part by further 
expansion of its foreign activities. The increased appropriation requested for 1958 
will provide a modest contribution to this important work. 

Proposed changes in program.—The expenditures of the Division of Foreign 
Activities are used for three purposes: Professional services, factfinding services, 
and foreign travel. The work of the Division is continuous and no major changes 
are contemplated. The increases requested for 1958 will be used for expanding 
the work as follows: 

Proposed changes in program 


Allot- Esti- Differ- 
ment mate, ence 
base, 1958 1958 


1, Professional services——This includes consulting and coordinating 

services conducted by the Division and the preparation of analytical 

reports on foreign areas. The small increase does not reflect total 

needs; it is a realistic appraisal of the additional qualified staff with 

foreign experience that can be recruited under present conditions. 

It will permit some strengthening of the Bureau’s activity in this 

field of growing importance, including greater emphasis on the analysis 

of basic factors that influence the availability of minerals from foreign 

sources to make up the deficits between domestic requirements and 

production . .------.----} $216, 000 | $228,000 | +$12, 000 
2, Factfinding services.—It is proposed to improve world-production data 

and initiate the compilation of informaticn on mineral consumption 

and secondary metal production in foreign countries, international 

flow of minerals and foreign inventories and prices. Flow of informa- 

tion from present foreign sources for use of Government and industry 

will be stimulated and expedited_-_-......._...-.----- imivtecnummnt, 60,083 76,000 | +10, 000 
3. Foreign travel.—Full implementation of the national minerals policy 

will require more on-the-spot observation and analyses of foreign | 

mineral conditions and developments by technically qualified 

observers 14, 000 +8, 000 
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Itemization of estimate—Conservation and development of mineral resources 


Estimate, Estimate, 
1957 1958 


and financing: 


Total obligations $15, 960, 750 $19, 575, 000 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Health and safety” —98, 000 


Appropriation 15, 862, 750 
Obligations by objects: 
01 Personal services 


Transportation of things 

ECT WED. Orci ncaa sb eevaachtunseinescesdacungenepenc 
Rents and utility services 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials 

Equipment. .-__ 

Lands and structures 


fund 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
Taxes and assessments 


Subtotal 15, 961, 894 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 1, 144 


Total obligations 15, 960, 750 


APPROPRIATIONS APPROPRIATIONS 


$9, 664, 271 $18, 657, 000 

14, 515, 481 15, 928, 180 

16, 569, 766 13, 500, 000 

17, 658, 000 114, 743, 000 

16, 858, 603 15, 862, 750 
585, 000 


1 Includes $1,200,000 appropriated in Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1956, and $650,000 in Second 
Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1956, 


BITUMINOUS COAL 
EXPERIMENTAL WORK WITH NUCLEAR HEAT 


Chairman Haypen. I notice that $150,000 of the House reduction 
has been applied to the activity entitled “Bituminous Coal.” In 
your comments on the House action you state that these funds are 
needed to carry out a cooperative project with the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Can you tell us, Mr. Ankeny, what is the nature of this 
project? 

Mr. AnKENyY. The nature of that project is that, prior to the 
adoption of that project, the experimentation in the gasification of coal 
involved the reaction of coal with oxygen. In this reaction, a great 
deal of the energy of the coal is consumed and this naturally increases 
the cost of the operation. It has been proposed and experimental 
work has already been started toward the use of nuclear heat to bring 
about this reaction in the coal. 

Chairman Haypren. Would nuclear heat be any different than any 
other kind of heat in causing the coal to oxidize? 

Mr. ANKENY. It is a question, of course, as to whether or not it is 
going to be more economical. 

Our people believe that the use of nuclear energy, if it can be 


applied to this purpose, will be a great step forward in our research 
on the gasification of coal. 
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Chairman Hayprn. This is something new, is it not; it has never 
been tried? 

Mr. ANKENY. That is correct. That is, it was new more than a 
year ago when they first started this project. I might say that in 
the early stages of this project the Atomic Energy Commission con- 
tributed the funds to the Bureau for initiating this project, but they 
feel that the Bureau should continue the work now with their own 
appropriations. 

Chairman Haypen. I am still a little bit confused about it. Does 
the work that has been done, which must necessarily be in the nature 
of an experiment, justify going on with the project? Are you satisfied 
with that? 

Mr. Anxeny. Certainly. I should like to point out, in response 
to a question you asked a moment ago, that this $150,000 was not 
specifically earmarked by the House committee. They gave us an 
overall reduction of $875,000, and we ourselves were obliged to dis- 
tribute this money between coal research and minerals and metals 
research. 

Chairman Hayprn. They just took so much off the total and so 
you found out how to get along with less money; is that it? 

Mr. Ankeny. That is right. There was no question, so far as I 
know, on the part of the House committee, as to the advisability of 
this particular project. 

Chairman Haypren. Does the project involve finding new uses for 
coal? 

Mr. Anxeny. Certainly. It involves a refinement of our gasifica- 
tion program, a refinement of the methods for gasifying coal. 

Chairman Haypen. Are there any further questions? 


FOREIGN MINERAL ACTIVITIES 


Senator DworsHak. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I would like to question 
the appropriation requested for foreign-mineral activities. I note 
that for the current fiscal year, Mr. Ankeny, you had $274,000, and 
you are asking for an increase to $318,000 for the next year. Can you 
give us a brief rundown on your activities under this program? 

Mr. Ankeny. I would like to ask Mr. Zinner to respond to that 
question. 

Mr. Zinner. This is not a new item, Senator. This comes about 
by recasting the budget format. This is work that was going on under 
the previous budget structure. 

Senator Dworsuakx. How many years was that? 

Mr. Zinner. For 15 or 20 years or more, so long as the Bureau had 
any interest in mineral production in foreign countries. 

Senator DworsHak. | understand this is the first time it has been 
presented as an activity under that heading. 

Mr. ZinneEr. It is a new activity in the budget structure. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE 


Senator DworsHak. I understand that, in addition to this request 
of $318,000 in direct appropriation, it is estimated that about $440,000 
will be made available from funds appropriated to the International 
Cooperation Administration and $215,000 from miscellaneous Federal 
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agencies. That means that the total of all these funds from various 
sources will be $973,000 for the fiscal year 1958. Is that substantially 
correct? 

Mr. Zinner. I think so. Yes; that is right. 

Senator DworsHak. That is nearly $1 million. Can you tell this 
committee what you are going to do with that $1 million? 

Mr. Zrnner. | think that you will find in the description before 
you ‘that the purposes of the money: transferred from ‘these other 
agencies is to carry on foreign training and related programs. We 
really have no control over that amount of money. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you supervise it? 

Mr. Zinner. We are supervising the program, essentially. The 
only part of the program that we schedule ourselves is the part that is 
in our own budget. 

NATURE OF WORK 


Senator DworsHak. What is the nature of this work? Is it 
research? You said training. What kind of training is it? 

Mr. Zinner. It is training foreign specialists in American methods. 

Senator DworsHak. Is that to make mining operations more 
efficient? 

Mr. ZinneEr. In their countries; yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. In what countries? 

Mr. Zrinner. As I recall, we have had them from Turkey, India, 
the Philippine Islands, and virtually every country. 

Senator DworsHak. What is our particular interest to create 
greater competition for minerals produced in this country? 

Mr. Z1InNER. This is part of the foreign aid program, and to that 
extent I suspect that the major effort is to try to improve the lot of 
the underdeveloped countries. 

Senator DworsnHak. I think you ought to give us more specific 
details on the $318,000 that the Bureau of Mines is asking for. I will 
admit that you cannot probably have too much control over the funds 
transferred from the International Cooperation Administration and 
other agencies, but certainly you can tell us what you expect to 
accomplish with this $318,000. 

Mr. ZinneR. The United States imports a great deal of material 
in the form of mineral commodities from foreign: countries, so we 
should know something about those sources of supply. 


FOREIGN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


We are not particularly happy with having to import as much as we 
do, but, nevertheless, we recognize this is a necessity. Our overall 
purpose here is to learn as much as we can of these foreign sources of 
supply and keep abreast of the situation. It is a factfinding operation. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you distinguish between some of the stra- 
tegic minerals which we produce to a limited extent in this country, 
or do you encourage the production of lead and zine and copper and 
all these minerals abroad? 

Mr. Zinner. It would have nothing to do whatsoever with either 
encouraging or retarding production. It is a fact finding operation, 
finding out what the situation is. 

Senator DworsHak. You or your predecessors have been doing that 
for 15 or 20 years, have you not? Do you not think we ought to know 
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pretty well what the possibilities are of these countries in producing 
these various minerals? 

Mr. Zinner. The situation changes pretty rapidly, and it is not 
easy to keep abreast of the situation. 


QUESTION OF JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Dworsuak. I notice that Mr. Wormser in his prepared 
statement stated: 


The Bureau’s minerals and metals program in 1958 including the increases 
requested, will continue to be oriented to the purposes, objectives, and policies 
that are defined in the President’s Cabinet Committee report on mineral policy, 
which adopts as a major objective, the “orderly but vigorous development of 
domestic mineral resources.’”” Such development will make substantial contri- 
butions to the mineral industries and national security. 

Maybe Mr. Wormser would want to comment on that. What 
troubles me is: How far are we justified in going and spending money 
abroad to stimulate expanded production which eventually will be in 
direct. competition with our own domestic producers of these various 
minerals. That is ths first observation. 

Second, as we stimulate the development of domestic mineral re- 
sources at home, how do we propose to utilize those resources when it is 
acknowledged that domestic producers cannot compete with the low- 
wage standards of competition abroad? Everyday we see mining 
operations closing down because they cannot compete with these for- 
eign producers. 

That is a double-edged question, but would someone give me the 
information on that? 

Mr. Wormser. Mr. Chairman, I think without any question the 
amount of work that is done abroad as to the Bureau of Mines or else- 
where, stimulates foreign operations. It may be mining, it may be 
something else. Undoubtedly, that has an impact on the competitive 
situation of our own domestic mining. I see no escape from that. 

Senator DworsHak. Would you draw a distinction between some of 
the minerals we do not produce, or in limited quantity, or would you 
apply that to all minerals? 

Mr. Wormser. After all, Senator, all of these minerals have inter- 
national markets. In some cases we mine none to speak of; for 
example, tin. Of course, tin is a vital metal and we have to. be alert to 
what our future position will be in tin. So, naturally, I think we give 
some attention to our foreign sources, whether they happen to be in 
the Straits Settlements or elsewhere. 

Senator DworsHak. You do not restrict it to minerals that we 
produce in this country only in limited amounts, do you? 

Mr. Wormser. No, sir; that is not the case, as far as I know. 

Senator DworsHak. Does that cover lead, zinc, cobalt, and all 
those minerals? 

Mr. Wormser. In some programs, as I understand it, it relates 
purely to what the underdeveloped nations have and what can be 
developed by them and how our Federal activities can assist them. 

Senator Dworsnak. I know that you are quite an acknowledged 
authority on domestic mining, with a long background in private 
industry. That is why I am trying to get your comments. 
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COBALT PURCHASES 


Recently, a contract was negotiated by General Services Adminis- 
tration, to purchase 24 million pounds of cobalt produced in Cuba. 
Currently and for some time the only cobalt-producing mine in this 
country has been in south-central Idaho, where the costs of production 
are much higher than they are in Cuba or in Africa. What will be 
done to maintain domestic production of cobalt in this country? 

Certainly, if we are dependent entirely upon replenishing exhausted 
stockpiles from foreign sources, whether it be Cuba, or Africa, or 
elsewhere, we may find ourselves in great difficulty in case of war; is 
that not true? 

Mr. Wormser. That is true. 

What we have, as you know, Senator, is a stockpiling program which 
is designed to help protect us in the event of emergency by giving us 
adequate supplies of the strategic and critical materials. I am not 
currently familiar, unfortunately, as to what the exact position is in 
eonty ut, as I understand, we have quite a sizable stock of it on 

and. 

Senator DworsHax. What would we do to replenish that if we 
became involved in war and exhausted it? If we come to the point 
where we do not have antimony, do not have cobalt, then what do 
we do? 

MINERALS AND METALS STOCKPILE 


Mr. Wormser. Senator, the stockpiles are predicated on the 
assumption of a rather long period, and presumably they are ample 
for anything that is necessary except for an exceedingly protracted 


conflict. I think that the Office of Defense Mobilization has pro- 
vided a yardstick there which should give us an adequate idea of that. 
As a matter of fact, in some of these metals and minerals I know we 
have enough for a 10-year war. The stockpile is really gigantic. 

Senator DworsHax. Are you referring there to, for instance, 
tungsten? 

r. WormseER. I am not quite sure how it is in tungsten. I know 
it is a very large stock. 

In addition to that, Senator, you know we are adding to our stock- 
piles now through the agricultural barter program under Public Law 
480, which goes beyond the military stockpile and establishes a sup- 
plemental one. That will give us added assurance so we will have 
adequate supplies. So I am not as apprehensive as you are about 
running out of them. 


STIMULATION OF DOMESTIC MINERAL DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Dworsnak. If the answer is available, I know you will 
have it. I am intrigued by your comments that you are encouraging 
the domestic development of resources. Let us assume that you 
develop new sources in the mineral line, such as antimony and cobalt 
in this country; but if the cost of production, based on high labor costs 
and other costs, makes it difficult to compete with low labor costs and 
other low costs abroad, then what do you do to stimulate this domestic 
mineral development? 

Mr. Wormser. As you know, Senator, there are various ways the 
Government can assist in the event an industry domestically is in 
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that predicament. One of our largest industries right now is the 
petroleum industry, as you know, and the import problem is very 
serious. 

Senator Dworsnak. I am talking about antimony and cobalt. 

Mr. WormseEr. I am just pointing out one road that you could 
follow. There is a voluntary-quota system. You can go along a 
quota road in handling excessive imports of these other metals, if the 
Government so decides, or you can go the stockpiling road by con- 
tinued stockpiling, perhaps through barter or even direct purchases. 
And of course, when you stockpile or when you barter, it has a buoyant 
effect on the international markets; it gives a higher price. 

Senator Dworsnak. And it has a depressing effect on the domestic 
producers, does it not? 

Mr. WormseEr. On the contrary, sir. 

Senator Dworssax. The more stockpiling minerals you purchase 
abroad, the less demand there is at home for the same minerals. 

Mr. Wormserr. Let me explain that to you, sir. You take, for 
example, copper, lead, or zinc; they are all international markets. In 
a certain time, let us assume, there is an excess supply in the foreign 
market which is keeping tne price down; if a barter program or the 
stockpiling program mops up that supply abroad, it has an uplifting 
effect on the world market. Let’s take zinc last year, when we bar- 
tered over 100,000 tons of zinc; if it had not been for the barter 
program, the domestic price would not be 13% cents today. 


LONG-RANGE PROGRAM ANTICIPATED 


Senator DworsHak. Bartering and stockpiling of zinc is a tem- 
porary policy and an expedient, while you have indicated that you 
are coming up*to Capitol Hill with a long-range program. 

Mr. Wormser. Yes, sir. The Secretary has so indicated and we 
expect it. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you know when that will be available? 

Mr. Wormser. No, sir. I cannot give you a definite deadline. 
We are working hard on it. 

Senator DworsHak. I remember that we were given that assurance 
2 years ago, and then again a year ago we were given that assurance, 
and now we are getting it again. I would like to say that, while 
I am trusting in the assurances of the administration, back home 
some of our domestic miners are giving me a lot of difficulty because 
they say, “Senator, you told us that there would be a long-range 
program,” and I am in a very embarrassing position now. What 
shall I tell them? 

Mr. Wormser. May I comment on that? I think the record shows 
we have given the mining industry the greatest prosperity in the 
history of the Nation. Every single metal and mineral I know of 
has had attention where attention was required. I think the appre- 
hension you speak of stems from the fact that they realize, and you 
and I do, sir, that this stockpiling will terminate sooner or later. 

Senator Dworsnak. They are fearful of that. 

Mr. Wormser. But they need not have anxiety about it, because 
stockpiling and the barter program is continuing. This gives us time 


to work out a long-range program that I hope will be acceptable 
all around. 
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Senator DworsHak. You also know that prevailing wages in for- 
eign countries for miners ranged from about $1 a day to a few dollars 
a day, while in this country the daily scale is from about $15 to $18 
and $20 and in some instances higher per day. 


EFFECT ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


Will this long-range proposal envisage any methods or any proposals 
that will counteract that cheap competition in the way of a tariff or 
an import quota, or some safeguarding of our domestic industry? 

Mr. Wormser. Senator, any program that the administration de- 
velops must take into consideration the disparity in the wage rates 
abroad and in our own economy. It must also take into consideration 
the fact that a good many of our wage rates in the United States, 
particularly in the area that you are interested in, Senator, the non- 
ferrous metals, are predicated on rates that are established by larger 
industries. 

I am thinking of coal mining and iron mining, where they do not 
have the problems faced internationally as in the case of the nonferrous 
metals. 

So, in answer to your question, I would say that definitely we will 
take that into consideration. 

Senator DworsnAik. You are hopeful that something will develop 
within the next few months in this session of Congress so that the 
Congress, which has a joint responsibility can work out with the ad- 
ministration some policy or program which will maintain our domestic 
mining industry as an integral part of our national preparedness. 

Mr. WormseEr. I am very hopeful of it, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tuye. Mr. Chairman, I have one brief question, which is 
directed to the Director, Mr. Ankeny. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Mr. Ankeny, we, in Minnesota—at least I have since I came here— 
have endeavored to keep up a research laboratory in connection with 
the Mines and Minerals Division on taconites and low-grade iron ores 
and all the other metals that may be involved or could be found in the 
deposits there in Minnesota. We worked with the Bureau of Mines 
and the division of the University of Minnesota that brought about 
the powdering and pulverizing of the taconite and then finally the 
electrical, magnetized method of extracting the iron ore from the 
powdered taconite. All of it is promised as a new industry. 

We have an excellent plant at Silver Bay, on the north shore. It 
is giving employment the year around and it is insuring the Nation of 
a mineral source and supply that at one time was considered to be 
a waste material over the higher grades of ore. 

Could you tell me just what would be the benefit to the Govern- 
ment if we were successful in getting this $1,250,000, or a sum somewhat 
near that, for that research laboratory and it was located in that north- 
west region? We would like it in Minnesota, but we realize that the 
Nation is large and that if we cannot get it in Minnesota, we want it 
where it will serve that taconite area. 

What is the best argument that you can advance for this Congress 
to appropriate the funds? 
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Mr. ANKENY. There are vast deposits of nonmagnetic taconite in 
those areas up there. There has been no commercial process developed 
for the beneficiation. 

Senator Torr. The present method of magnetizing will not take 
all of it, is that what you mean? 

Mr. Ankeny. That is correct. 


AVABILITY OF NICKEL 


Senator Toye. What about the nickel that is available up there if 
you just found the right method of extraction? 

Mr. Ankeny. I think Mr. Zinner would be more competent to 
speak about nic a than I am. 

Senator Toyz. I do not want to detain the hearing for just this 
one question on taconite, but I think it is important that we have the 
answers as to why we need the research laboratory. You see, we are 
going to have to justify the request when we come to the full com- 
mittee with it. 

Mr. Zinner. Senator, the situation on nickel in Minnesota is a 
little different than it is on taconite in that we are not as confident of 
the extent of the nickel resources as we are of the taconite. That is 
something to be learned. 

Senator Ture. But you do know there is some nickel, do you not? 

Mr. Zrinner. That is correct. 

Senator Tuyr. And you know there is also manganese, up there, 
do you not? 

Mr. ZiInNER. That is correct. 

Senator Tuy. As to those two metals, you are not certain of the 
method of process or extraction, nor are you certain as to its volume 
and only a research laboratory would find the answers; is that your 
viewpoint? 

SULFUR SITUATION IN MINNESOTA 


Mr. Zinner. There is one other point, too. We are interested in 
the sulfur situation in Minnesota and particularly with its relation to 
these other resources. The fact that these iron sulfide deposits exist 
close to the low-grade manganese deposits presents a good use pattern 
situation. Possibly the two can be brought together in some new 
process that would be unique to that area because of the location of 
the two. resources. 

That is one project of particular interest to us. 

Senator Toye. You have carried on enough research in connection 
with a small laboratory at the University of Minnesota, so that you 
know you are in a field where great potentials exist. 

Mr. Zinner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Taye. And you would like to proceed further with your 
research, is that not correct, and that can only be accomplished by 
the obtaining of the proper facilities? 

Mr. Zimmer. That is correct. It has to go from the laboratory 
bench to a larger scale operation. 

Senator Ture. If we fail to get this research laboratory, what is 
the loss to us as a nation? 

Mr. ZinnER. Time. 
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Senator Tuy. And you are, then, still dependent on offshore pro- 
curement of the metals that may be right there and only waiting for 
the research on them? 

Mr. Zinner. Yes, sir. 

I think this can be brought into focus very simply. You pointed 
out the development of the nonmagnetic taconite. One thing that 
ought to be kept in mind is that it took 20 years to develop this process, 
It is a relatively simple process. It is a matter of grinding an ore, 
magnetically separating it, and then reconstituting it. Basically, it 
is simple; mechanically, it is difficult. 

Treating the nonmagnetic or mixed fraction is vastly more compli- 
cated from a technical standpoint, and it is not too early to start 
working on that problem. 

Senator Toye. Is there not some of the nonmagnetic ore that is 
sloughed off and washed out into the lake now that could possibly be 
retained if you had the proper process? 

You see, we are washing out the foreign matter from the iron ore 
deposits now as a silt that is going out into the lake. Are there any 
minerals going out in that silt that are nonmagnetic? 

Mr. ZinnER. Obviously, there is some iron going out that way. I 
am not implying that this is all recoverable iron. But I think the 
thing to keep in mind is that geologically, the iron formations on the 
eastern end of the range are generally more magnetic than on the 
western, and there is not a clean cutoff between the two at any place 
along the range. 

So we are going to have all kinds of mixtures and combinations of 
material in this large reserve. The clean magnetic fraction is a 
relatively small portion of the total reserve. 


QUESTION OF PROJECT DEFERMENT 


Senator Ture. In other words, it is a must, it is just a question of 
whether we do it this year or defer it to another; is that correct? 

Mr. ZinneEr. I think that is correct. 

Senator Toyz. The metals are needed and if you do not obtain 
them from the ore you still have a resource that is locked up and you 
are obtaining the metals from some other, offshore procurement source; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Zinner. That is right. 

Senator Toye. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is all I have. 

Senator CuHavez. There are a couple of questions here that were 
prepared by Senator Hayden before he left the hearing this morning. 


RESEARCH ON FERROUS METALS 


One of the questions is as to ferrous metals. $110,000 of the House 
reduction would be applied to the “Iron and steel’’ activity. What 
would be the effect of the House reduction here? Can you answer 
that, sir? 

Mr. Ankeny. Mr. Merrill will comment on that. 

Mr. Merritu. The iron and steel research program is widely 
spread in our experiment stations. The largest single project is being 
conducted at Pittsburgh; other projects are at Rolla, Mo., on Texas 
ore; at Minneapolis, on material mined nearby; and Albany, Oreg., in 
connection with some of the chromite mines and manganese ores iN 
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that area. The cutback will be distributed among these different 


experiment stations and the work will be considerably decelerated 
with this cut. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION ON MANGANESE ACTIVITY 





Senator Cuavez. What would be the effect of that House reduction 
on the manganese activity, whether it be in Minnesota or in New 
Mexico? 

Mr. Merritu. In connection with manganese, 
would be much the same: at Albany, Ore 
City, Nev.; Salt Lake City; Rolla, Mo.; 
the different stations affected. 

This includes both examinations of potential sources but is more 
largely connected with metallurgical work or devising methods to 
recover manganese from low-grade and off-grade material and to bring 
within the range of economics the treatment of ore that is understood 
technically but is found to be expensive commercially. 

Senator Cuavez. The House allowed the Budget estimates for 
‘Health and safety construction administrative expenses.’”’ You 
are not asking for any changes there; are you? 

Mr. Ankeny. No, sir. 


the distribution 
wi pokane, Wash.; Boulder 
ollege Park, Md.; : those are 





HEALTH AND SAFETY 


JUSTIFICATION 






Senator Cuavez. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$5,900,000 for ‘Health and safety.”’ The justifications will be in- 
cluded in the record. 


(The justifications referred to follow:) 


Analysis of adjusted appropriation 






Increase in 
base due to 
Govern- 
ment’s 
contribution 
to the 
retirement 
fund 


(2) 


Total 
Fars 
1957 


Adjusted 
appre pria- 
tion 


Activity 








(3) 







1. Inspections, investigations, and rescue work...--.---.------ 


$242, 000 
2. Control of fires in coal deposits. ......._.......----..---- ‘ 


307, 000 4, 000 


$5, 141, 300 
311, 000 


5, 452, 300 



















246, 000 





Analysis by activities 























Activities Adjusted ap-| Estimate, 
propriation 1958 
1, Inspections, investigations, and rescue work-- tT | $5, 141, 300 $5, 585, 000 
2, Control of fires in coal deposits_- o--5--| 311, 000 315, 000 





_ | BERS OF Melt TiS eealee ss hae: 





uw. eed a net | 5, 452, 300 5, 900, 000 
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JUSTIFICATION 


In the act approved May 16, 1910, and as amended by Public Law 386, 63d 
Congress, approved February 25, 1913, establishing the Bureau of Mines in the 
Department of the Interior, section 2 states in part: ‘‘That it shall be the province 
and duty of the Bureau of Mines, subject to the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior, to conduct inquiries and scientific and technologic investigations concern- 
ing mining, and the preparation, treatment, and utilization of mineral substances 
with a view to improving health conditions, and increasing safety, efficiency, 
economic development, and conserving resources through the prevention of waste 
in the mining, quarrying, metallurgical, and other mineral industries; * * * and 
to disseminate information concerning these subjects in such manner as will best 
carry out'the purposes of this act.” 

Prior to the passage of this act, several attempts had been made to establish a 
Bureau of Mines, but the large number of tragic coal-mine disasters that occurred 
in the years 1906-10, accompanied by an average of 500 deaths annually from ex- 
plosions alone, provided the ‘“‘straw that broke the camel’s back,”’ and resulted in 
the establishment of the Bureau of Mines. In addition to the appalling loss of 
life in explosion disasters, approximately 2,000 deaths annually from other causes 
and over 100,000 nonfatally injured helped to swell the tide of public indignation 
resulting in passage of the act. Historically, therefore, the health and safety pro- 
grams were among the original activities of the Bureau. In fact, the original Safety 
Division of the Bureau and the Explosives Division of the Geological Survey, 
transferred to the Bureau on July 1, 1910, comprised the sole activities of the Bu- 
reau of Mines at its inception. 

In section 2 of the enabling act, specific reference is made to ‘‘conserving re- 
sources through the prevention of waste.”” The present administration has mani- 
fested time and time again its position to conserve natural resources by’ wise 
development and exploitation for present use and the prevention of waste, looking 
ahead to future generations. It has been stated many times in lucid terms that 
this Nation’s most precious resource and what has made it great among the nations 
of the world is the productive skill—the know-how—of its industrial workers. No 
nation in the world ever reached greatness without possession of or control of 
adequate natural resources and the skill to produce them. 

The preservation of the life, limb, and the health of the workers in the mining, 
quarrying, metallurgical, petroleum, natural gas, and allied industries if para- 
mount because without such protection efficient production is impossible. It 
is, therefore, axiomatic that prevention of accidents and occupational disease 
represent the highest order of conservation. This is the area in which the Bureau 
of Mines health and safety activities has been and will continue to be conducted. 
Mining—metallic, nonmetallic, and coal—by underground methods is the most 
hazardous of the mineral industries because it must necessarily be carried on 
under adverse natural conditions, such as overhead roof or rock explosive or 
harmful gases and dusts, restricted working space and illumination, proximity 
of electric power to workers, danger of impounded water, use of explosives, and 
use of mechanical underground equipment. 

Mining is rapidly departing from the pick-and-shovel era; it is to a large extent 
a mechanized industry, requiring skilled workmen. The injury of such skilled 
workmen by accident or impairment by occupational disease is an economic 
waste which, if not kept to a minimum, endangers the economy and well-being 
of the Nation. The same is true of the other mineral industries but of less magni- 
tude because, in general, they are less inherently hazardous than mining. 

Whereas mining in general is the most hazardous of the mineral industries, 
coal mining is the most hazardous of the mining group. It was logical, therefore, 
that a major portion of the Bureau’s health and safety activities should be devoted 
to the conservation of the lives and health of workers in the coal-mining industry. 
These activities were carried on for many years on a voluntary basis until May 7, 
1941, when Public Law 49, 77th Congress, was enacted. This was an act relating 
to certain inspections and investigations in coal mines for the purposes of obtaining 
information relating to health and safety conditions, accidents, and occupational 
diseases therein, and for other purposes. Public Law 49 reaffirmed the mandate 
for health and safety activities as stated in the act establishing the Bureau of 
Mines, but carried it a step further. It authorized the Bureau to inspect coal 
mines, prepare reports of the inspections containing recommendations to correct 
hazards, but gave the Bureau no power to enforce its recommendations. Com- 
pliance, therefore, by the coal-mining industry was voluntary. Public Law 49 
resulted from bad coal-mine-accidents record during the years immediately 
preceding its enactment. 
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Under Public Law 49, 77th Congress, the Bureau carried on coal-mine inspec- 
tions and investigations, and although some improvement in the coal-mine- 
accident record was achieved, much was left to be desired. A bad coal-mine 
explosion occurred in Illinois in March 1947; 111 men were killed. This disaster 
was almost forgotten by the general public when in 1951, 4 days before Christmas, 
another Illinois coal mine blew up, killing 119 men. Immediately after the 82d 
Congress convened in January 1952, several bills were introduced to provide a 
Federal coal-mine-inspection law “with teeth.” While the hearings were in 
progress, two major disasters occurred in Pennsylvania coal mines. These 
provided the impetus that resulted in enactment of Public Law 552, 82d Congress, 
effective July 16, 1952, which gave the Bureau of Mines power to enforce safety 
regulations in five categories that might lead to major disasters. Public Law 552 
incorporated and retained the voluntary-compliance provisions of Public Law 49, 
77th Congress, relating to the prevention of day-to-day-type accidents and 
occupational health hazards. Since the enactment of Public Law 552 notable 
reduction in the coal-mine-accident record has been achieved. 

The foregoing is given to state briefly that the Bureau’s health and safety 
activities have been historically compatible over the years with other activities 
of the Bureau of Mines. Engagement in these activities stems from mandates of 
four Congresses of the United States—the original enabling act of 1910 and as 
amended in 1913, Public Law 49, 77th Congress, and Public Law 552, 82d Con- 
gress. Most important of all, to justify the health and safety activities, is the 
conservation of the manpower of the mineral industries by preventing occupational 
injury and disease and thus protect the skill and know-how of those who produce 
our mineral wealth. To do so is not only humane and economically sound for 
the strength and security of the United States but is wholly consistent with the 
conservation policy of the executive branch of the Government. 


1. Inspections, investigations, and rescue work, $5,585,000 


Activity Adjusted Estimate, 
appropriation 1958 
Inspections, investigations, and rescue work._...___..._.-.-----.-.....-.-... $5, 141, 300 $5, 585, 000 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1958 is $5,585,000, an increase of 
$443,700 over operating base. This increase includes $19,000 to cover increased 
pay costs for professional personnel authorized by Public Law 763, 83d Congress, 
and $424,700 for program increases which are identified under the heading “Pro- 
posed changes in program’”’ appearing on page 111. 


SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


Health and safety activities are conducted to prevent accidents and injuries 
and to conserve the health of workmen in the mining (coal and noncoal), metal- 
lurgical, petroleum, natural gas and allied industries through mine inspections, 
safety investigations, accident prevention education, occupational-health studies, 


safety research, and testing of underground-mining equipment and protective 
devices. 
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Proposed changes in program 


Allotment Estimate, Difference 
base, 1958 1958 


1, The increase is necessary to cover salary adjustments 
required by reclassification of certain coal mine inspection 
personnel 

2. Increase in personnel (10 engineers), equipment, and other 
facilities to conduct accident-prevention training and 
other safety-educational programs for noncoal mineral 
industries _. - -- 

3. Increase in personnel and equipment ‘to expand motion- 
picture and visual- aid production on mine safety 

4, Increase in personnel and equipment for research and inves- 
tigation on health and safety problems in the use of diesel- 
powered equipment in underground mines. 

5. Increase in equipment and personnel for proper coverage of 
accident statistics on uranium and vanadium mining, and 
for additional publications on noncoal mining 

6. Increase in personnel for testing electrical mining 
ae and for additional publications as reques 

ustry 

7. Increase "lor studies on radioactive exposures in uranium 
mines to provide full protection to more than 6,000 miners 
and 1,000 mill employees, who are engaged in uranium 
mining. Continuous environmental surveys of mining 
operations are necessary to: (1) Evaluate the radiation 
hazard in each mining area; (2) advise on techniques of 
ventilation; and (3) determine what additional measures 
should be taken to control the hazard. --_....-.-.--------}..----------- 

8. Increase for approval testing of respirators for protection 
against radioactive materials because of rapid expansion 
of atomic-energy uses in industry. Expansion of the 
Bureau’s approval system is necessary to include the test- 
ing of respiratory-protective equipment applicable to the 
hazards of atomic energy so that adequate and uniform 
protective requirements may be developed 

9. Increase for the study of silicosis hazards in the metal-min- 
ing industry. Although 20 years have elapsed since the 
introduction of widespread dust-control programs in in- 
dustry, silicosis has not been conquered, as evidenced by 
a@ recent PHS survey in 20 States. For a 5-year period, 
1950-54, of a total of 10,152 silicosis cases, 1,637 cases (16.1 
percent) occurred in the metal-mining industry. Studies 
are necessary to determine whether accepted techniques 
of engineering controls are adequate and to devise means 
of further controlling the siliceous-dust hazard_- 


Net difference in program............-....-.-.-..------.]-... Sinentnpih Debian bennltne 


2. Control of fires in coal deposits, $315,000 


Activity Adjusted ap-| Estimate, 
propriation 1958 


Control of fires in coal deposits $311, 000 | $315, 000 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1958 is $315,000, an increase of 
$4,000 over operating base. The additional $4,000 is required to cover increased 
pay costs for professional personnel authorized by Public Law 763, 83d Congress. 


SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


The Bureau’s responsibility embraces the investigation and recording of all 
fires in inactive coal deposits that are known or reported to it. The Bureau 
determines the order of urgency of combating such fires within the limit of appro- 
priated funds. Before undertaking any fire-control project, Bureau engineers 
determine the extent, decide on the proper method of control, and estimate the 
cost. 

The actual fire-control work is performed by private contractors. Specifications 
for each fire-control project are drawn up by the Bureau, invitations to bidders 
are published, and contracts are awarded to the lowest responsible bidders. 

Bureau personnel supervise each fire-control project, and, before Federal funds 
are disbursed, certification by responsible Bureau personnel is required to attest 
that all work is completed in accordance with contract specifications. 
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Proposed changes in program 





Allotment Estimate, Difference 
base, 1958 1958 











1. Control of 4 fires on private lands in Pennsylvania and 5 

fires on the public domain in Montana, New Mexico, and 

i dn ink Asin non ipalaminsnia nnn maaan $260, 000 
2, Maintenance work to prevent outbreaks of fires on 4 com- 

pleted fire-control projects on private lands in Pennsyl- 

SEL: «ch ennstamenond- stidheh iiustshirndsa ps teeetaaeain wes 8 EE et —51, 000 
3. Control of 4 fires on private lands in Ohio and Pennsy lvania 

and 4 fires on the public domain in Colorado, Montana, 


Se EE oop tba ins iwccdae aincapG dade keaeiedawdeedouneds $260, 000 +$260, 000 
4, Maintenance work on 4 fire-control Brojects to prevent 
PORE osc re ne coon ncwapsskcnck one aces en eee A eee EER ioalictnianie 51, 000 +51, 000 


Net difference in program__-___. 


APPROPRIATIONS 
ooo ae care aha Se, BI i I 6 schism ne 4, 346, 000 
Sea. ..ssucecson eee SEE SFC PAO knse cccccnncamwckaian 5, 060, 000 
PeeReresd 224 000 LAL s.u 3; 788; 21S140G6.% .ois ss caldcah cde 5, 000, 000 
$Sluduws balvosiiw. LHL 3, 805, 000 } 1956... ......-...--...-- 1 5, 305, 000 
Bn sn ann andl SES al 9, TOD, OOO | OB Tnsins stints win dcccue 5, 304, 300 
3d supplemental pay-_-_---- 285, 000 


1 Includes $305,000 contained in Second Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1956. 


Itemization of estimate—Health and safety 


Estimate, Estimate, 
1957 1958 








Program and financing: 
Total obligations 


Comparative transfer to “Conservation and development of mineral 
resources’’_....- ob * 


Appropriation- 


Obligations by objects: 


01 Personal services. ---- nwicia amin din gaeipgnde eet ageineniabeesacneatianmmate 4, 086, 300 4, 395, 200 
02 Travel : 


nana as ds Gipmieenbaigiantpeientermeann<amaatnedans 231, 000 260, 000 
03 Transpor tation of things iii «dacs du cage ntl aneiraucmeneee cea anee ene 000 25, 000 
ae SC ORnepeer: BOE WIOEe. ... ...-. J. nansanmhyetio sqmenennaennaieaienea 56, 000 58, 000 
ee es Sr CEU S EWONOGL. .. « ...... - ning taseteniema eembetenaeitaneanein 97, 000 97, 000 
CS Printgig GO6 TerOueeel ~~ - - «505 cds anér dp nena>encneneciednte 43, 000 47, 000 
ire, Seen GNC OUI INICIO oe. ~~ a dn gninccnprent ena nanan ames beaadian tate 200, 000 216, 700 
08 Supplies and materials. - on nodacnnngenneenGenermmet®-aodammvene 272, 000 297, 000 
ie EE ee ae enn aes ili Lagi = 2 Los a 194, 000 234, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to retirement fund 2 EN ALS 265, 000 
13 Refunds, ewards, atfd indemmities::. ....csscunqasaedesenarcassastaren 3, 000 2, 600 
15 Taxes and assessments _- na eee biqerad teameiieretiaanma naa 2, 000 2, 500 

‘Total GRUGRtIGIS. |. «.<..- cnscca<4cenastseroeennenensaananee 5, 206, 300 5, 900, 000 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
JUSTIFICATIONS 


Senator Cuavez. The House allowed the budget estimate of $1,- 
135,000 for “General administrative expenses.” The justifications 
will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow:) 
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Analysis of adjusted appropriation 





Increase in 
base due to Adjusted 
Total avail- |Government’s} appropria- 








Activity able, 1957 | contribution tion 
to the retire- 
ment fund 
() (2) (3) 
General administrative expenses___...............--.------.-- $1, 030, 000 $54, 000 $1, 084, 000 





Analysis by activities 








Activity Adjusted ap-| Estimate, 
propriation 1958 
er mere I no i ee  camanindaes $1, 084, 000 $1, 135, 000 





The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1958 is $1,135,000, an increase of 
$51,000 over operating base. This increase of $51,000 is identified under the 
heading ‘‘Proposed changes in program” appearing on page 126. 


SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


The administrative functions of the Bureau of Mines as defined for budgetary 
purposes comprise the cost of the executive direction in the Washington and 
regional offices and include functions performed by administrative personnel for 
the benefit of the programs of the Bureau and related services supplied to the 
public and to other agencies of the Government. 


Proposed changes in programs 


Allotment Estimate, Difference 
base, 1958 1958 


1. Executive direction: The immediate office of the Director 
should be implemented to the extent necessary to provide 
specialists to advise the Director on methods that will 
prove most effective in the management of the Bureau -- $79, 000 $107, 000 +$28, 000 

2. Administrative direction, Washington office: To perform 
staff functions to the Director and perform necessary ad- 
ministrative services to the operating staff of the Wash- 
ington office and the administrative functions necessary 
im the operation of the Anthracite Research Laboratory, 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa., Health and Safety District A, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and other areas not under any regional 
office. Increased emphasis is being placed on proper classi- 
fication of technical personnel to reduce turnover of per- 
sonnel and aid in the recruitment of new workers. This 
increase will provide for employment of another position 
classifier and cover some of the operating costs incident 








to increased program costs > Scan 633, 000 645, 000 +12, 00 
3. Regional office: To provide administrative services at | 
regional office levels for all operations in those areas. 
This increase will allow for travel expenses to attend 
meetings and also to cover expenses of trainees who par- 
ticipate in the Department of the Interior training 
OGTR ens eas beeen 565s aseepa ae ee 372, 000 383, 000 +11, 000 
wet Gerenee Mi ewer .-. ae. | ae. aa ceaak DS, tone akasd +51, 000 
APPROPRIATIONS 
peers 66604.Gces2 2c S008; 005 11988 rciweceeuwiieci uk $1, 278, 000 
Pens. One foo eee bpRit weet eee. cee uieSesku 1, 300, 000 
Benes. Sec ileCuwee Lpmet aera) Gee elie Se 1, 000, 000 
Pett Soc ecole cl eet aa LS SOGEROOOs 552266. ees belesse 11, 030, 000 
SPN sat .cocuicee tnd LURE Aas s asec Jc cae 1, 030, 000 
3d Supplemental, pay -_-_--- 84, 000 


1 Includes $60,000 in Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1956. 








eee eo 
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Ttemization of estimates 








Estimate, Estimate, 
1957 1958 
Program and financing: 
ENED Se 5 ibis ohne Sid aula sg evedpiantinnetendudebensebilin $1, 030, 000 $1, 135, 000 
Obligations by objects: 
01 Personal services -.........---- sah i eleiitey dbo tebiceatn vandal ae 888, 736 923, 600 
ED , DR LONL EAs, 5 2 Guw shale bess 5 acta en wed Sue weucsOsyl oe oe 49, 239 63, 000 
03 «Tr: ansportation ‘of things. a ails hei hanslinaicnaiersllineties ascii erate aan 2,172 2. 200 
04 Communication Serene be So ee ee “a 18, 342 18,7 
Os” Rents Gee WRRity SVN se. on on i in sets sees SSR 95 200 
06 Printing and reproduction-__- =e stoned anil j 11, 560 12, 000 
7 . Otiion Gamtraweial ser Cees. ... - << 6a cs crn SSS ck 20, 371 19, 600 
08 Supplies and materials - ---- Son gt ncigs ain canaradiniiee 18, 469 18, 500 
09 Equipment__........-.-..- sate Wht shh itndnnipieioehaierineirita 17, 959 18, 000 
11. Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 


Contribution tavetivemsemt (tated. << <0 224- 00ers cnn nes ncie<enhes-qundebeeeus 56, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities- 


Sensbersnenciegenssiansahiaameneadamdinanesensee 2, 650 2, 600 
Si Teamens Ci NNN SB bok inn cee snc ets sddatces 407 600 
Tear CREO... So. ED. 5 ccna qunntepenncneditbiale a bobetndaGeies 1, 030, 000 1, 135, 000 


BUREAU OF MINES 
FUNDS AVAILABLE 


Senator Cuavez. A statement giving the source of all funds avail- 
able to the Bureau of Mines will be included in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


Obligations incurred by the Bureau of Mines by activity and source of funds, fiscal 
years 1956, 1957, and 1958 






































1956 1957 1958 
Bituminous coal: 
Bureau of Mines appropriation. ..___..........-.-...----- $4, 826, 548 $4, 896, 000 $6, 014, 000 
Department of the Air Force.........-......--.-------- ‘ 161, 093 217, 433 216, 300 
eg Fe ed ee ee ee ee 228, 823 195, 261 231, 600 
Department of Commerce. salle pS RRS Se Pie 8 ae 
Department of Health, E ducation, and Welfare. oe 60, 080 79, 918 "67, 800 
Department of the Navy. J RRs eed eamueeanel 130, 895 202, 897 153, 800 
Atomic Energy Commission. WRN dks oindabbede aioe 39, 031 185, 000 89, 300 
General Services Administration....................----- SE OOP 82. oot dis Shieh lida 
Bureau of Reclamation__-. 3 ide taulic Rhy 16, 435 7, 750 10, 300 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies. __.........___- ene 5, case 104, 093 111, 500 117, 870 
Contributed funds. B Lih i cod bab éunc decease ade ae 162, 620 204, 270 175, 000 
eee. 5 hse. atthe AADUREg  baccish coeudn Sebo 5, 770, 688 6, 100, 029 7, 075, 970 
Anthracite coal: 
Bureau of Mines appropriation -_- 5 whe: <asibadbgiais-o Seat 648, 455 720, 000 906, 000 
Petroleum, natural gas, and oi] shale: 
Bureau of Mines appropriation... ............-....-.-.---- 2, 822, 360 1, 803, 000 2, 523, 000 
Department of the Air Force_.._.- ches hee a til ree ee 46, 505 | 57, 417 63, 300 
Deepercemenee OT keen Ari cel cli SW) nn nacnsenennbnn 41, 809 50, 278 53, 700 
Department of C QumaNntos.......). ee 12 WO ts sct 2 paren die 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare_....__-__- 37, 998 55, 000° 52, 500 
Department of the Navy Ba SG, bias «de tad tiaveeanchndbtadeies oan ees 916 O08 | deni... 
Bureau of Reclamation __- Scat tutes ; onal 35, 744 25, 830 | 36, 200 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies________._..___._..-___----] 16, 042 52, 906 23, 390 
Contributed funds__-. his. t ee eanas = 142, 972 195, 780 200, 000 
asta nressengavenstreresnqneseeriss teen 130, | 2, 453, 211 | 2, 952, 090 
eee odes | eis 
Ferrous metals: 
Bureau «f Mines appropriation. -- om 2, 145, 081 2, 806, 000 3, 414, 000 
Defense Minerals Exploration Administration... __- ’ 67, 979 75, 000 78, 000 
General Services Administration.................- \. 215, 328 133, 600 | 129, 800 
Bureau of Reclamation nhgacntn Me bbednst d 13, 247 14, 180 | 17, 050 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies. _- -- cis 23, 231 84, 000 | 30, 690 
Contributed funds. (tee Ad 50, 937 | 70, 630 rae 
Reimbursements for non-Federal sources-.-- nee GRO be snconnecnseeot 
Total__- bt elas fini sa SpeaeeeeN ...-| 2,516, 507 3, 183, 410 3, 669, 540 
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Obligations incurred by the Bureau of Mines by activity and source of funds, fiscal 
years 1956, 1957, and 1958—Continued 


Nonferrous metals: 
Bureau of Mines appropriation 
Department of the Army 
Department of the Navy 
Atomic Energy Commission---- nee 
Defense Minerals Exploration Administration - 
General Services Administration... ............- 
Bureau of Reclamation 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies__.............---- 
Contributed funds._------ ati eee 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 


SBE 


8285 
S228288: & 


& 


Nonmetallic minerals: 
Bureau of Mines appropriation 
Department of the Army 
Department of the Navy 
Defense Minerals Exploration Administration 
Bureau of Reclamation 


Foreign mineral activities: 
Bureau of Mines appropriation 74, 000 
International Cooperation Administration 436, 512 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies : 190, 448 211, 000 


852, 249 921, 512 


Inspections, investigations, and rescue work: 
Bureau of Mines appropriation 4, 860, 654 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies 20, 437 


4, 881, 091 


Control of fires in coal deposits: 
Bureau of Mines appropriation 299, 011 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies 4, 395 
Contributed funds 52, 096 


355, 502 


General administrative expenses: 
. Bureau of Mines appropriation : 1, 023, 461 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies 17, 551 


1,041, 012 


New laboratory facilities: Bureau of Mines appropriation 2, 456, 229 

Synthetic liquid fuels (construction): Bureau of Mines appro- 

| priation 39. 043 

Helium production: Federal and non-Federal sources - 2, 315, 185 

Drainage of anthracite mines: Bureau of Mines appropriation.|...........-- 
Security classified: Department of the Army 912, 715 

’ ———SS 


Summary: 
Bureau of Mines appropriation 23, 127, 125 
Other Federal eee. 5, 310, 201 
Contributed funds 843, 118 
Helium production: 

Federal and non-Federal sources 2, 315, 185 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 2,021 


31, 597, 650 


BUREAU OF MINES 
HELIUM OPERATIONS 


Senator Cuavez. A statement pertaining to the helium operations 
of the Bureau of Mines will be included in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 
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PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


The objective of this program is to assure an adequate supply of helium and 
roduction facilities to meet helium demands. This responsibility is placed on the 
Recretary of the Interior, through the Bureau of Mines, under authority of the 
Helium Act (50 Stat. 885; 50 U. 8S. C. 161, 163-166), which provides for the con- 
servation, production, exploitation, and the sale of helium, a mineral resource 
rtaining to the national defense. Under said act, helium is produced primarily 
for use by Federal agencies, and helium not needed for Government use may be 
produced and sold for medical, scientific, and commercial use. The Government 
continues to use directly about two-thirds of the helium produced by the Bureau 
of Mines. Of the remaining third, at least 65 percent goes into Government 
contracts. Accordingly, 90 percent of all the helium produced by the Bureau of 
Mines is for the benefit of the Government. 

This program, except for major new construction, is financed on a self-sustaining 
basis from funds derived (1) by transfer and reimbursements primarily from the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Atomic Energy Commission, and Weather Bureau; (2) 
by sale of helium for medical, scientific, and commercial use; and (3) by sale of 
byproducts of helium operations not needed for Government use, and from funds 
on hand with the United States Treasury in the helium revolving fund. 

The helium activity will continue to operate and maintain the Bureau of Mines 
helium production plants at Otis, Kans.; Shiprock, N. Mex.; Exell, Tex.; and 
Amarillo, Tex. 

The facilities for producing and transporting helium will be augmented as 
needed to meet the growing demand. At the end of fiscal year 1955, the demand 
exceeded the capacity of the present plants and new production facilities were 
needed. The Congress recognized this need and appropriated $6 million for a 
new plant (expansion of the Exell plant), and it is expected that the new produc- 
tion facilities will be completed and in operation by May 1957. Substantial relief 
from the present shortage cannot be expected until the new production facilities 
are placed in operation; however, the Bureau has minimized the shortage by with- 
drawing helium that had been injected underground for conservation in past 
years, and by effecting changes in existing equipment which have achieved some 
small increases in the capacities of the present plants. 

The Bureau will continue its search for new sources of helium as additional 
helium reserves must be found and acquired if it is to meet the subsequent 
increasing demands of our Nation. The Bureau’s policy of supplying current 
helium demands insofar as possible by processing privately owned fuel gas, and 
saving the Government-controlled reserves will be continued. Any helium that 
can be recovered from the privately owned fuel gas in excess of the current and 
future demands will be saved and injected into a Government reserve for future 
use when it is economically feasible to do so. The subsidiary dome on the 
Government owned Cross Bar Ranch, in the northeastern part of the Cliffside 
gas field will be explored and investigated for storage of helium. 

The Bureau will also press forward with process development improvements 
directed toward improvements in processes for production and purification of 
helium and toward efficient processes for extracting helium from natural gases 
it is likely to have to process in the future, including gases with lower helium 
content than those processed today. 

During the fiscal year 1956, 10 tank cars were purchased, making a total of 
107 tank cars available for use in transporting helium. To provide adequate 
shipping containers for transporting the helium demand for fiscal years 1957 and 
1958, 15 additional cars will be purchased during fiscal year 1957. 

Future estimated peacetime and mobilization helium requirements indicate 
that additional production facilities will be needed to meet the mobilization 
demands during the fiscal years 1959 and 1960. In order to have production 
potential to meet the mobilization demands and to provide for possible maximum 
utilization of existing production facilities at the Amarillo and Exell plants, 
major modifications will be made in these existing facilities during fiscal years 
1957 and 1958 which will materially increase their present production capacity. 
Also, to obtain an increase in production potential at the Amarillo plant, additional 
gas must be made available for processing. Therefore, it is planned to drill and 
equip three additional producing gas wells in the Government-owned Cliffside 
gas field to sustain the deliverability of gas to the Amarillo plant for this purpose. 


Estimated income, 1957_..............---.-- ancibe id manda acne eee $5, 568, 937 
Estimated income, 1958__...._-...---.-- FR ceweatbe J, Spleen 5, 539, 418 


89775—57—-—-13 
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The following table indicates the results of operations for 1956 and the estimates 


for 1957 and 1958: 


Operating income and expenses 


Actual 
1956 


— 


Estimate Estimate 
1957 1958 





Income: 


Sale of helium to Government agencies 
Sale of helium to non-Federal consumers. _- 


Other income- 
Total income 


Expenses: 
Manufacturing costs 


Administrative expenses__............--- 


Total expenses__- 





| 1,452, 246 | 


$2, 925, 065 
1, 288, 784 | 
728, 611 


$3, 203, 850 $3, 518, 500 
1, 544, 700 1, 311, 000 
820, 387 | 709, 918 





4, 942, 460 | 


3, 097, 499 
392, 715 


3, 490, 214 | 


——<— == 





5, 568, 937 | 


3, 695, 124 4, 681, 780 


4, 127, 


1, 441, 330 


Senator CHAavnz. Senator Thye, do you have any more questions? 

Senator Toyz. I have no more questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CHavez. We will stand adjourned until tomorrow at 10 
o’clock, at which time we will have before us the Bureau of Indian 


Affairs. 


(Thereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, Tuesday, March 19, 1957, a recess 
was taken to reconvene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, March 20, 1957.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 20, 1957 


Unitep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room F-82, 
the Capitol, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Chairman Hayden, Senators Chavez, Thye, and Dworshak. 


INDIAN CLaims CoMMISSION 


STATEMENT OF EDGAR E. WITT, CHIEF COMMISSIONER: AND 
JAMES A. LANGSTON, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE AND JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. The committee will be in order. 

The House allowed the budget estimate of $177,700 for the Indian 
Claims Commission. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow:) 


STATEMENT RELATING APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE TO CURRENT APPROPRIATION 
Salaries and expenses—Indians Claims Commission 


1956 appropriations (including supplemental) ---.............._-_-- $121, 200 
a pat Chtimadtem is. ouS gets 0k BU ol dee cela ..-. 124, 600 
1957 appropriation in annual act <b sees ee 
1957 proposed supplemental appropriation due to pay increases - - - _ __ 9, 000 


Total appropriations for 1957- ---_--- SJsciocns lena ae nee 133, 600 








—_——————— 
Additions: 
Cost of additional personnel (salaries, equipment, con- 
tributions 4nd servidds). oo oo re eee ice. OR, Se 
Reallocations and grade promotion. - ~~ _--_--------- 711 
eum Gun OVEN INGMRR ors oSsie Scarce ae te as 1, 232 
Regular pay over 52-week base_-_.-__....-.-------- 292 
Matching retirement contributions_________._.___-_-- 6, 590 
44, 100 
eens CSGA el Gl: TWe. Lesa) 6 davcta nc ee ces atanecnweemwes 177, 700 
Analysis by activities 
Activities 1957 | Deductions Additions | 1958 
ee eS Ses ecuamtieainiasiil en ee “i ie odes a ae 2 
Hearing and adjudication of Indian claims. -- Gees GUE Cccinbcaensas | $44, 100 $177, 700 
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1958 ESTIMATES—-SUMMARY 







These budget estimates amounting to $177,700 are submitted as the basis for 
an appropriation of that amount to carry on the work of the Indian Claims Com- 
mission for the fiscal year 1958. 

The Commission was organized on April 10, 1947, under the act approved 
August 13, 1946 (25 U. 8. C. 70). Its original.expiration date, April 10, 1957, was 
extended for 5 years by the act approved July 24, 1956 (70 Stat. 624). 

The increase of $44,100 in these estimates over the requirements for 1957 is 
mainly for additional personnel, and related expenses, because an increased work- 
load in the next fiscal year will result from an increase this year in the legal and 
research staff defending these claims in the Department of Justice, and a resulting 
increase of concluded cases to be decided by this Commission. The other major 
increase is a new item to provide for retirement contributions required by recent 
voi These increases will be more fully explained in the justifications 

ereinafter. 


(a) Duties and functions 

The duties of the Commission are to hear and determine all claims arising under 
section 2 of the act, up to and including August 13, 1946, on behalf of any Indian 
tribe, band, or other identifiable group of American Indians residing within the 
territorial limits of the United States or Alaska. The act provides that the claims 
may be heard notwithstanding any statute of limitations or laches, but that all 
other defenses shall be available to the United States. 

The Commission is required to make written findings of fact, conclusions 
of law and opinions in each claim decided, and, when an award is made, to deter- 
mine the amount of any allowable offsets, counterclaims, or other deductions, 
Decisions of the Commission may be reviewed on certiorari by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


(b) Status of claims 

The claims filed by the end of the filing period, August 13, 1951, were 852. 
The amounts specifically claimed, or estimated where possible in claims not stating 
the amount, approximate $3,059,153,000 exclusive of interest. This figure applies 
to 245 of the 852 claims filed. 

Of the 852 claims filed, 530 were filed between July 1, 1951, and the expiration 
date for filing—August 13, 1951. Most of the claims are based on happenings 
occurring more than 100 years ago, involve large sums, and present many varied 
and complicated questions of law and fact. They require extended hearings and 
call for the most detailed and serious study and analysis of facts and law as shown 
by the voluminous testimony and documentary evidence and the law claimed as 
applicable thereto. 

he status of the 852 claims on January 4, 1957, is given below: 


Decided after hearings - - - -_- J Gk in atmo a wn ee aw mem ee 102 
PREG GOT RINNE oso win Kowawaea sea eee hea 
































(71 final, 4 On appeal, 13 appealabis).. 2.2522... 5 A Ske 
WINE Soong ce ousiswarecinwsawons ian aoe pet 4 a Reta eee ae 







Completed claims (including 17 on appeal or appealable) - - ..---~-- 
Liability determined, amount undetermined. --.-.....-..-.------------- 







PE GIO 2b 6 cnsinoesnccnsiconcsdhansenpenehaon nnemeenneen 8 
Testimony complete; awaiting briefs or argument___..-...-.----------- 91 
Tiaeies pateeny Oenees....... .... .. 22. ccaccncesoonegenepepessenn 146 





Keeeers Geter NBMNIONE..... 2 5. 5 Coc eae Aen a bee <os eee 302 
Sees 0) Gay Sees... .. .. ce camsenennersasnnace’abanna 
SRR CHEE BE DOMA., 2... 5 oon enc cc cccenccanccccccscesconccseeseae 







JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES 


The amount requested for 1958 is $177,700 or $44,100 more than the $133,600 


required for 1957. 
As shown by the foregoing tabular statement, most of the increases are for 


_ salaries and equipment for additional personnel, and for retirement contributions 
to match those of employees. 







Personal services 
an oh. ccalgnawibutas anmotebeeteaneh ae ameee eee eee $113, 894 
Dt St. 1c..-canonccsnacacencssaeeee naan ensT These arree 127, 190 
i rk el a ali 161, 950 












m—oeo-serni Noha’ 
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The 1958 estimate for personal services ($34,760 more than for 1957) contem- 
plate the employment of . more persons for a total of 21. The new positions are 
4 attorneys at GS-14, 2 typists at GS-4 and 1 at GS-3. The items of the $34,760 
additional are; salaries for new positions, $32,525; reallocations (2), $515; grade 
romotion, $196; full-time over lapses, $1,232; and regular pay over 52-week 
ase 

Members of Congress as well as claimants and their attorneys have become 
insistent on obtaining more expeditious filing of answers and preparations and 
presentation of claims. The Commission is advised that the office of the Depart- 
ment of Justice charged with defending these claims has obtained substanial 
additional funds for that purpose and expects to increase its legal and research 
staff by 25 to 50 percent as soon as possible in the present fiscal year. 

The effect of that increase will result in the increase of the work of this Com- 
mission by the next fiscal year. Comparing the present workload (p. 3) with 
that of a year ago, the claims under consideration for decision and for determi- 
nation of amount of liability are 30 percent more, those awaiting the completion 
of briefs and argument are 78 percent more, and those in which hearings are only 
partially complete and those answered but without any hearings are about the 
same. 

The present legal staff of four will, as indicated in the previous submission, be 
insufficient under the increased workload to give the needed assistance in the 
investigation of claims and in analyzing the hundreds of pages of exhibits, tran- 
scripts of testimony and briefs in each case, and in clarifying the issues and in 
otherwise assisting the Commission in the disposition of the claims. 

The Commission therefore considers it necessary that its staff be increased 
by 4 additional attorneys and 3 additional typists to handle their work. Highly 
qualified persons will be needed, and to an extent the Commission will be com- 
peting with the Department of Justice for their recruitment. Grade 14’s are 
fherefore requested for the attorneys, and 2 grade 4’s and 1 grade 3 are requested 
for the typists. The time of their employment is scheduled as follows: 

October 6, 1957: 2 attorneys, 2 typists. 
December 29, 1957: 2 attorneys, 1 typist. 

Salaries for 1956 before the extra payday reflect a net deduction of $3,841 from 
effective rates. That amount results from $72 (net amount by which payments 
under in-grade increases exceed rates applicable for more than half the year), plus 
lapses of $3,769. The latter amount results from lapses of $3,175 in an unfilled 
GS-3 position, of $344 in a GS-6 position, and $250 in leave without pay infa 
GS-6 position. 

Salaries for 1957 reflect a net deduction of $1,275 from effective rates. The 
amount results from $43 (net amount as indicated in above paragraph) plus lapses 
of $1,232 from leave without pay and delay in filling vacancies. 

Salaries for 1958 before the extra day reflect a deduction of $19,112 from effec- 
tive rates. This results from lapses of $19,160 in new positions, minus $48 as 
the net amount by which in-grade increases are effective for less than half the 
year. 

The increase of $79 in average salary for 11 positions in 1957 over 1956 is due 
to in-grade increases of $1,000, less saving of $135 due to filling a vacated position 
GS-6 at a lower rate. 

The increase of $291 in average salary for 1958 over 1957 is due to 7 new posi- 
tions ($51,285), in-grade increases ($575), 1 grade increase ($175) in a position of 
secretary (GS-6 to 7) assigned additional responsibilities and at top of grade 
since November 1955, and to reallocation of 2 positions, also because of added 
responsibilities—administrative assistant (GS-8) to be assistant administrative 
officer (GS-9), and clerk-typist (GS-3) to be file clerk (GS-4). These increases 
and changes will increase average from 8.8 to 9.2. 

The in-grade increases occur as follows: 

1956: 1 GS-8, 2 GS-6, 1 GS-3. 
1957: 3 GS-13, 1 GS-8, 2 GS-6, 1 GS-3. 
1958: 3 GS-13, 1 GS-8, 2 GS-6, 2 GS-3. 
The single grade promotion in 1956 was a GS-12 to GS-13. 


Travel 
A os. bio siindbbwadsichdte ainsblee be und Mui Mab aiabtd deeceelia ean ieee $2, 947 
ee 3, 600 
NE BE eo nen nn aarnmneennaieen te 3, 600 
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The principal provisions of the Indian Claims Act requiring expenditures for 
travel by the Commission and members of its staff are contained in title 25, 
United States Code, section 70, page 709 (hearings and depositions before the 
Commission or a designated member of its staff in any part of the United States 
or in Alaska). 

Hearings begun in fiscal year 1955 by 2 Commissioners (with the assistant clerk) 
at San Francisco in claims for lands in California continued through 12 days in 
the past fiscal year. 

Also, in the past fiscal year, 2 other field trips were made for hearings in 19 
claims. Two Commissioners held hearings through 9 days at Billings, Mont,, 
— (with an assistant clerk) through 23 days at San Francisco in claims for lands 
in California. The field hearings in 1956 covered 147 days per diem and the 
total cost was $2,913. 

The sum of $34 was also expended in 1956 for local transportation in the city 
of Washington. r 

In December of the present year the Commission will hold hearings at Santa 
Fe, N. Mex., in 13 claims which will require 2 to 3 weeks. Other field hearings 
are expected to follow. ' 

The estimate for 1958 is the same as for 1957. 


Communications 
Actual, 1956_ 
Estimate, 1957 
Estimate, 1958 
The estimate for 1958 is $100 more than for 1957, and is to cover the increased 


cost of telephone service for additional personnel, and for telegraph and airmail 
services, as well as charges for official mail. 


Printing and reproduction 





| 
| Actual, 1956 


Photographing __-_- 
ST cians 





The estimate for printing and reproduction for 1958 is the same as for 1957° 
The amount is to cover the printing of stationery and envelopes, miscellaneous 
forms, and binding repairs to old books in use by the Commission. 


et ie 
| Actual, 1956 | Estimate, Estimate, 


1957 | 1958 





Other contractual services aoe a $380 | 
Services performed by other agencies a 50 | 


430 





The amount requested for other contractual services for 1958 is $110 more than 
for 1957. The increase is in contributions for employees’ group life insurance 
estimated at $405 and is due to additional personnel. The remaining $85 covers 
maintenance of office machines and premiums on surety bonds for 2 certifying 
officers. 

Services by other agencies, estimated at $50, the same as for 1957, cover such 
items as furniture repairs and miscellaneous services. 


Supplies and materials 
Actual, 1956___- ‘ aches eater kien _----- $330 
Estimate, 1957_ 
Estimate, 1958_- 
The estimate for 1958 is the same as for 1957. The amount is to cover cost 
of blank paper, binders, jackets, folders, stencils, earbons, and miscellaneous 
office supplies. 





335 
400 
400 


cost 
ous 
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Equipment 
Actual, 1956 hs iss ed a adhe AE bch seraiww aitem an oeee ae 


Estimate, 1957 aaa ee cd ain ct dialed aid aera 680 


Estimate, 1958 ee , ee te ae Re 2, 680 


Expenditures in 1956 included cost of replacing 4 typewriters from 11 to 17 
ye: ars old. 

Estimates for 1957 include provision for purchase of a minimum of 12 recon- 
ditioned file cases. 

The estimate for 1958 is $2,000 more than for 1957. The increase is the esti- 
mated requirements for additional personnel of 7, and includes desks, tables, 
chairs, rugs, typewriters, and minor items of office equipment. Reconditioned 
or used equipment will be procured if possible. 


Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
Actual, 1956 - 
Estimate, 1957 
Estimate, 1958 


Section 4 (a) of the civil-service retirement amendments of 1956 (70 Stat. 747) 
requires agencies to match the 6%-percent contributions of employees beginning 
with the first full pay period in the fiscal year 1958, and the above amount is 
estimated as needed for that purpose. 


Taxes and assessments 
Actual, 1956 Fada Sean aio nh ah Sg Ge oe aie ee ee ee $264 
Estimate, 1957__ eM oS pee ek eh A ae She 350 
Bette: 1056. 2 ook es CA RG a SS eee Se 890 


These expenditures are required to match deductions from salaries of employees 
for social-security purposes under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, 
Contributions will increase from 2 to 24% percent on January 1, 1957. 

Matching contribution for 7 additional employees under social security in 1958 
will require $540 more than for the 4 presently employed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. Mr. Witt, you may proceed with your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Wirvr. Senator, the justification shows that this is an increase 
of some $44,000 over what we had last year, and that is due to our 
desire to employ 4 additional lawyers and some typists and some extra 
equipment because of the increased work that it is hoped will come to 
the Commission this next fiscal year. 

Our work is largely the decision of lawsuits. They come to us for 
consideration, as you will realize, of course, only after all the evidence 
has been adduced. That is before us, of course. But, nevertheless, 
the consideration and determination of the cases does not reach a 
place for us to decide until after all the evidence is in, until all the 
pleadings are in, and until various and sundry questions ‘of law and of 
fact are disposed of. And because of the enormous work which the 
preliminary activity involves, and largely because of the insufficiency 
of the personnel in the Department of Justice, these claims have not 
been brought to a conclusion as rapidly as we could decide them. 

Chairman Haypen. My recollection is that last year we did give 
the Department of Justice some additional money. 

Mr. Wirr. You gave us one more man last yea 

Mr. Laneston. He said ‘“Justice.”’ 


Mr. Wirt. Oh, you gave Justice $300,000 for additional men. 
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INCREASE IN WORKLOAD 


Chairman Haypren. That resulted in 

Mr. Wirt. That is resulting in work that we can see ahead of us— 
of bringing to a conclusion these cases very much more rapidly. It 
will necessitate us having this additional help in disposing of them. 

Chairman Haypen. I see. 

Mr. Wirt. That is the whole story. 

Chairman Haypen. That is a very clear explanation. 

I notice here in your justification you decided 102 cases after hear- 
ings, and there are 14 remanded, pending, so that you had 115 com- 
plete cases? 

Mr. Wirt. Well, whatever that record shows. I do not recall. 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 

Mr. Wirr. We ourselves are practically up with our decisions. 
There were 3 cases that were concluded last week, I believe, and at 
that time we had before us, undecided, only 3 cases, and they were in 
the process of being written up. So our work is right up to time 
practically. 

Chairman Haypren. And you think with this additional help, and 
the Department of Justice speeding it up, you can proceed along 
about the same way another year? 

Mr. Wirt. Yes, sir. We think so, Senator. 

Chairman Haypen. All right. Thank you. 

Mr. Wirr. Thank you very much. All we want to do is get the 
cases disposed of, and I know the Indians want them disposed of. 

Chairman Haypen. I do not think there will be any disposition on 
the part of this committee to cut the amount allowable by the House, 

Mr. Wirt. Thank you. 

Chairman Haypren. Thank you. Now we will take up the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


BureEAv oF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


STATEMENT OF GLENN L. EMMONS, COMMISSIONER; W. BARTON 
GREENWOOD, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER; FRED H. MASSEY, 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER (ADMINISTRATION); HILDEGARD 
THOMPSON, DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION; SELENE GIFFORD, 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER (COMMUNITY SERVICES); ERVIN 
J. UTZ, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER (RESOURCES); THOMAS M. 
REID, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER (TRIBAL PROGRAMS AND 
RELOCATION SERVICES); CHARLES MILLER, CHIEF, BRANCH 
OF RELOCATION; AND GEORGE KEPHART, CHIEF, BRANCH OF 
FORESTRY 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Chairman Haypen. Mr. Emmons, you may proceed. We will be 
glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Emmons. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am pleased to 
again have the opportunity to appear before you to bring to your 
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attention the progress we are making in carrying forward the pro- 
ams of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

The budget estimate for the Bureau is $114,049,000. The House 
allowed $109,460,000, a decrease of $4,589,000 in the estimate. The 
budget estimate includes increases over the amount appropriated for 
the current fiscal year in Indian programs for education and welfare, 
management of resources, and the construction of urgently needed 
1 facilities. We request your consideration for restoration of 
$4,389,000 of the reduction made by the House. 

Recently, I completed a series of meetings with the top elected 
tribal officers of almost every tribe of Indians in the country. The 
purpose of these meetings was twofold: First, to consult with the 
Indians on their attitude regarding programs already underway, 
and, second, to get their recommendations on what further steps 
must be taken by the Government and the Indians jointly to bring 
about the full realization of the economic and social status to which 
they are entitled as citizens of our great Nation. 

May I state that at all of our field meetings the tribal officers 
present expressed their appreciation and endorsement of current 
programs and the support given to them by this committee and 
the Congress. 

Before starting these meetings, | was fully aware that much needs 
to be accomplished to assist the Indian people to achieve their full 
potentialities. I was not surprised that the Indian also is aware 
of this need. There are many problems yet to be resolved which 
will take time, money, and study. And it was the latter which 
1 found to be so essential. 

Of this I am certain: There is not a common Indian problem; there 
are individual problems affecting the various groups of Indians. 

Chairman Haypen. I am glad to hear you make that statement, 
because it is absolutely true. I do not know of any two groups of 
Indians anywhere in the United States that have identical problems. 

Senator CHavez. Even the Pueblos. 

Chairman Haypen. That is right. 

Mr. Emmons. And before these can be answered, those problems 
must be isolated. This requires basic data, much of which we possess 
but much more of which must be obtained. May I assure you that 
we are now examining the means by which missing basic data can be 
supplied. We trust that we may present to you in the near future 
specific proposals designed to meet some or all of these individual 
problems. 

While the appropriation bill, as reported and passed by the House, 
gives recognition and support to the Indian programs, reductions were 
made in two items. 

CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


The budget estimate of $21,225,000 for construction was reduced to 
$17 million. The House Committee on Appropriations stated in the 
report that the program included in the estimate was approved, but 
that the committee felt that $17 million would cover our fund require- 
ments for the fiscal year. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt? 

Chairman Haypen. Certainly. 

Senator CHavez. With reference to that clause, Mr. Commissioner, 
when you say “construction,” does that include all construction? 
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Mr. Emmons. No; not roads. 

Senator CHavez. Not roads? 

Mr. Emmons. No, sir. 

We gave much consideration to possible slippage or lag in our ¢on- 
struction program—most of which is for badly needed school faci: 
ities—especially in view of the substantial increase in the program 
over the current fiscal year. The committee will recall that our 
current year construction program was also under-financed. <A pro- 
gram. of $7,740,000 was approved by the Congress but only $5,240,000 
was appropriated to carry it out. Since it has been determined that 
we will not request supplemental funds for the current fiseal year, 
this means that without restoration of $4,225,000 in 1958, we shall 
have to curtail construction of schools which must get under way if 
we are to meet even the most urgent needs for new “classroom space 
for Indian children. 


JENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


The House also reduced the item for general administrative ex: 
penses from $3,564,000 requested to $3,400,000. This did, however, 
provide for an increase of $210,000 over the current year to cover the 
cost of the Federal contribution to the retirement fund and part of 
the number of additional clerks requested for field offices: 

The estimate included funds for 42 new clerical positions and 2 
safety engineers in our field offices. Under the House allowance, we 
would be able to fill 14 of the clerical positions. ‘These positions are 
at agency offices which is the level at which most of our programs are 
actually executed. Because we do not have sufficient clerical help, 
much of the time of higher echelon officers has to be spent on clerical 
work. We are concerned with eliminating this wastage so that the 
manpower available to us can be employed with maximum efficiency 
in carrying out our responsibilities. 

I would like to refer to the recommendation made by the House 
committee in its report that only Indians be hired to fill these new 
positions. As you know, qualified Indians are, by law, given em- 
ployment preference in the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and w e shall make 
every effort to employ Indians in these positions. However, we do 
not feel that we should be restricted to exclusive employment of 
Indians even in situations where qualified Indians are not available, 
and we do not believe that this is what the House committee intended. 

Chairman Haypen. It could not be. The way the law is now, as 
you stated, if an Indian qualifies for a civil-service rating, they have 
a preference over anyone else—— 

Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. And that is the way it should be. But they 
would not want you, certainly, to put an incompetent person on a 
job who could not do the work, simply because they had Indian 
blood. I cannot follow that line of reasoning. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


Mr. Emmons. The reduction would eliminate two additional field 
safety engineer positions. Under the leadership of the Department, 
the Bureau is stressing the development of safety techniques. Aeci- 
dents are costly in their effect on our ability to carry out programs 
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and in actual monetary loss: Every reasonable effort should be 
made to prevent them from occurring. 


PURCHASE OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


It is requested that the, authority to purchase passenger motor 
vehicles, for replacement. only, be increased to 300.. The House 
provided for 270. In 1958 we shall have 794 vehicles which meet 
replacement standards. We,expect to replace only those. vehicles 
which have worn down to the point where factors of safety and econ- 
omy dictate that they no longer be kept in use. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO RETIREMENT FUND 


Finally, I would call to your attention the statement in the House 
report under the Management of resources appropriation, with 
respect to the financing in that appropriation of $80,000 for cost of 
contributions to the retirement fund for Bureau personnel financed 
from tribal trust funds belonging to Indian tribes. The. budget 
estimate proposed that this cost be financed from tribal trust funds, 
but it was agreed that the question be brought to the attention of the 
House committee for their consideration. The report requests that 
this cost be borne within the activity “Management of Indian trust 
property,’ but no additional funds were provided for that purpose. 

We feel that, with, prudent management of the total appropriation 
for Management of resources, we can cover this cost im the next 
fiscal year without serious effect on “atrial However, we cannot 
cover the cost within the single activity ‘“Management of Indian trust 
property” without a serious effect on that program. We solicit the 
assistance of the committee in obtaining this understanding with the 
House committee. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with your permission, could I make a. few 
remarks off the cuff? 

Chairman Haypen. Certainly. 

Mr. Emons. As you all probably recall, shortly after I took office 
in the fall of 1953, under instructions from the President, I visited 
most. of the major tribal groups of the country. The purpose of that 
trip was to try to determine the hopes and aspirations of the Indian 
people. 

Well, I spent about 2% months on that tour, but, on account of the 
limitation of time, about the only opportunity I had was to give a 
formal talk to the Indian people and maybe shake hands with those 
present and then go somewhere else. It did not give the Indians the 
proper opportunity, I thought, to give me an expression of what they 
themselves were thinking. 


MEETINGS WITH INDIANS 


So, consequently, this last year we arranged meetings, 3-day meet- 
ings, with the various tribes over the country. We had these meetings 
confined to 10 members—or to 10 tribes; tribal meetings. Those 
meetings were further limited to the three top officials of each tribe, 
name ly, the chairman, the vice chairman, and the secretary. Those 
meetings lasted until December 13. We had the last meeting in 
Dallas, Tex. 
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Chairman Haypen. How many places did you meet in? 

Mr. Emmons. Omaha, Nebr.; Des Moines, Iowa; Denver, Colo; 
El Paso, Tex. ; Seattle, Wash.; Portland, Oreg.; Salt Lake City; Dallas, 
Tex.; and Boise, Idaho. 

As you notice, we held these meetings outside the Indians’ own 
area. The purpose of that was so that we would not have such an 
influx of other tribal members that would, you might say, destroy the 
purpose of the meeting, where we could sit around the table and discuss 
these things, trying to explain our programs and what we are trying 
to accomplish. 

We had your Arizona Indians in E] Paso, and we had your New 
Mexico Indians, including the Navajos, at Denver. 

I think that they were the finest type of meetings that we could 
ever expect to have. I would not want to go through that ordeal 
again, however. 

RESULTS OF MEETINGS 


I do have the resolutions that were passed by the Indians’ own 
resolutions committees, which express the very thing that we have 
always felt that the Indians wanted. 

I found that in talking to these Indians and giving them an oppor- 
tunity to tell us what their hopes and aspirations were, that Indians 
are just the same as the rest of us. They all do not want to be 
farmers, and they all do not want to be livestock men, but they want 
to be given the opportunities that our great country offers, the same 
as anyone else. 

I have come to the absolute conclusion that the only way that we 
are ever going to make adequate progress on the Indian situation is 
to have a type of survey made by the highest standing organizations 
in America, ones that you all have confidence in, that the Indians 
have confidence in, that I have confidence in, that would explore the 
natural resources, both the hidden and the visible, to find out what 
type of country this is. Is it farming land? Is it grazing land? If 
it is, how many economic units can be established? 

This plan would envision a human-resource survey. I think the 
human resource is one of the most important things we are deali 
with. I think we will have to make what you might call a ccrieastll 
every adult Indian above the age of 18 to determine what does he 
want to be and then to arrange a program to meet the individual 
needs. 

Because, as I have brought out, and as you all know as well as I 
do, on most reservations in America the population has outgrown 
the land resource, and those Indians cannot ever expect to make a 
decent living. And I am speaking of a decent living for these Indian 
people. 


INCREASE IN INDIAN POPULATION 


Chairman Haypen. I know you are right about that, particularly 
with respect to the Navaho. There has been a tremendous increase 
in population. The figures I have seen show that when General 
Carson rounded up the tribe and gathered all but about a thousand 
of them—that was the extent of it, only about a thousand left— 
there were about 10,000 taken over to Bosque Redondo 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Haypen. Or the Pecos River. Now, that is not a 
hundred years ago, and look at the number they have. What is the 
estimated number now? 

Mr. Emmons. About 80,000. 

Chairman Haypen. About 80,000. That is an eightfold in- 
crease 

Mr. Emmons. Since 1868. 

Chairman Haypen. Since along about 1870. 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. Senator, to bring that right down during 
my time, in Gallup, in 1919 when I first went to Gallup we estimated 
about 29,000 Navajos then. As I mentioned, there are 80,000 ap- 
proximately today. And by 1962 there is going to be 100,000. And 
within 43 years, by the year 2000, there is going to be 350,000. Yet 
we all know that that reservation will support only 45,000 people. 

So I say that we cannot afford just to stand by and let that situation 
continue. We must have some dynamic programs that will give the 
surplus population an opportunity to make a living somewhere else. 
Now, that is one of our biggest problems. Take the Sioux of South 
Dakota—on a smaller basis—we have just as serious a problem there. 

I cannot see how in the world the Government is ever going to 
get out of the Indian business until we prepare these Indians so that 
they can be a contributing factor to the local economy. In your 
State of Arizona and in Senator Chavez’s State of New Mexico, where 
we have such a large percentage of the total population of the State 
Indian, I do not think the Government could turn that problem 
over to the States. It would bankrupt them. 





STUDY OF RESERVATIONS 


Chairman Haypen. You spoke of research. Did not Stanford 
University’s research organization do some work of that kind? 

Mr. Emmons. San Carlos, yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. Have there been other instances of that? 

Mr. Emmons. That was the only one that was started, you might 
say, as a pioneer study of this, and that was done, as you posbekiy 
recall, in 1954. Stanford Research realizes that their report probably 
was not the very best because that was their first study, as I say, and 
Stanford Research now have developed an adequate staff, and they 
would be a company or I would say one of the companies—it could 
be a negotiated process—that could do a wonderful job on the study 
of certain of these reservations, because I think they have accumulated 
a tremendous lot of experience on that first study. 

But we have to be human on this approach. We have to realize 
that the Indians have the same hopes and aspirations that we do. 

I cannot say it is all—it is certainly not—the Indians’ fault. I 
think that if any of us in this room had been raised under a system 
where we believed our parents were going to look after us forever, we 
never would have reached the age of 21 and I think we would be a 
little bit helpless too. And the Indian has always been considered, 
I think, as a ward of the Government, that we are going to do every- 
thing for him, and I think the Government has done a wonderful job 
in fying services to Indians. There is no doubt about that. 

ut what we are trying to do now is to instill in the Indian himself 
that he has potentialities, that he has abilities and skills the same as 
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anyone else. And if we can give him the proper training and build up 
his confidence, he can go out and make a success the same as anyone 
else. , 

Senator Cuavez. If you treat him as any other citizen—— 

Mr. Emmons. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. If you treat him as an American—— 

Mr. Emmons. That is right. 

Senator CHavez. Not as a’ward of Uncle Sam. 

Mr. Emmons. That is right, not as an Indian, but as a citizen of the 
United States. 










RELOCATION PROGRAM 












Chairman HaypEen. Now, there seem to be some folks in this 
country who disagree with giving the Indians an opportunity to get 
out and obtain employment. I think you have been quite successful, 
as I understand, in the Los Angeles area in finding work for Indians, 

Mr. Emmons. That is right. 

Chairman Haypen. A great many of them have gone over there, 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. Yet I have heard some objections to this pro- 
gram along the line—that we were unloading Indians on a community 
and that was all there was toit. That is not true, of course. 

Mr. Emmons. No, sir. There was one magazine article that alleged 
that our voluntary relocation program was just a means of getting the 
Indian off his land so some white man could steal his land. I wanted 
to check to see if we were unwittingly doing that very thing. So the 
relocation office in Los Angeles took 200 names of relocatees out of the 
files at random, and that showed that there were 80 percent of those 
Indians that were relocated in Los Angeles that did not own any land 
anyway. Most of them came from reservations where there were 
practically no allotted lands. And the other 20 percent were still 



































receiving their meager rentals from the lands that they owned. r 

Of course, we have always had different philosophies, as you all t 
know, on how to deal with the Indians. Some people say it is bad to | 
disturb the Indian way of life. I never have received a definition of I 
just exactly what the ‘Indian way of life” is, but we certainly know we 
cannot go back to buffalo-hunting days. ul 

Chairman Hayprn. There was a time in the history of the Navahos 
I know when the parents of the children opposed their going to school. fe 
They said, “‘We know how to make a living with livestock. We can a 
teach that to you, and you can make your living that way, and there b 
is no necessity for your going away to school.” 

EFFECT OF MILITARY SERVICE 

I think the war had a very, very good effect on the Navajo Indians, 
in this way: The young Navajos went in the service and went out and 
saw the world, and they came back and said, ‘We are not going to be ¥ 
satisfied with the old way the rest of our life.’ I might add that the . 
Navajo boys make excellent soldiers. D, 





Senator Cuavez. The same Navajos came back and said, ‘‘We are 
not going to let the squawman run the tribal council.”’ . Those boys 
who are running the tribal council of the Navajos at Window Rock 
are boys who have seen some fighting. They learned how to brush 
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their teeth. They learned how to eat. And they are not content to 
be squawmen any more. They want to be like the rest of us. 

Mr. Emmons. That is right, Senator. I have a shining example 
sitting to my left here: Mr. Dick Massey, who is an Assistant Commis- 
sioner in charge of Administration of the Indian Bureau. - He is a 
Choctaw Indian. I think he is an example of what an Indian can do. 

We have some shining examples of success in some of the plants in 
Los Angeles where we have relocated these Indians that are rapidly 
approaching a point that they are going to be foremen of their vari- 
ous divisions. 

But I think that we need a factual natural-resource survey and a 
human-resource survey. We want these Indians to realize these 
things when in school, and that is what we are trying to have preached 
to them. All of us when we were in the fourth grade were imbued 
with the idea that we as Americans, American boys, can be President 
of the United States, that we can be presidents of corporations, that 
we can do anything else regardless of our social status that we were 
born in. And we want our Indian children to be imbued with that 
same spirit. 

I think that education will be more attractive to these youngsters 
when they know that not the only opportunity they have is to go 
back to the reservation and live in the squalor that some reservations 
afford. 

Well, Senator, I thank you all ever so much for giving me this 
amount of time to talk. Thank you. 

Chairman Haypen. We certainly appreciate vour statement. 

Senator Chavez? 


CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOLBUILDING AT SANTO DOMINGO 


Senator CHAveEz. I just want to ask you 2 or 3 questions with 
reference to some of the New Mexico Indians. This committee and 
the Congress made available a little better than $100,000 to build a 
i4-room schoolhouse at Santo Domingo. What has been done about 
it? 

Mr. Emmons. Mrs. Thompson, could you give a recent report to 
the Senator? 

Mrs. THompson. Senator Chavez, the amount of money was trans- 
ferred to the State, and it was added to the money that was appropri- 
ated under Public Law 815. I understand that the drawings have 
been completed and it is ready to—— 

Senator CHavez. They are working at it? 

Mrs. Tuompson. Yes, they are working at it. 


RENTAL OF INDIAN LANDS 


Senator Cuavez. Now, you were talking about getting a little 
revenue from Indian lands. We have several Indian land grants 
along the Rio Gr some of the other properties ‘there. 
[understand that the Isletas rent their land to white people, cattlemen. 
Do you know how much rental they get, or can you furnish that? 

Mr. Massey. We can furnish it for the record. 

ie Cuavez. I wish you would. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The Isletas are not at present renting their grazing lands. 
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NEW MEXICO ROAD PROGRAM 


Senator Cuavez. Now, how is your road program in New Mexico? 
The highways? 

Mr. Emmons. Is Mr. Utz here? 

Senator Cuavez. The road program in New Mexico. 

Mr. Utz. I am sorry. I do not have the detailed figures on this, 
In the Gallup area we have a list of roads here in the justification 
which gives the anticipated program for 1958. 

Senator Cuavez. All right. At that particular point, I discussed 
with the Commissioner before the matter of the road across the Zuni 
Indian Reservation. Have you got that in that program or has any- 
thing been done about that road within the Indian reservation? The 
road is finished from Gallup to the north land of the reservation, but 
I want to know what is being done across it that would get it south. 

Mr. Urz. I am not familiar with that particular road, Senator. 
Tom, do you know whether that road has been started or not? 

Mr. Rep. No, I do not. State Road 53 is coming out from 
Grants. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, but that goes west. 

Mr. Ret. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. I am talking about the one going south across 
the reservation, going out toward the Socorro County line. 

Mr. Utz. We have 3 items on the Zuni Reservation in this program 
for 1958, and those are 3 bridges—the Wash Bridge, the San Wash 
Bridge, and the bridge at Kepo Wash. Those are the only——— 

Mr. Masszy. I believe this road you are referring to is in our 1957 
program. I will check that. 

Senator Cuavnz. I wish you would. 


Norre.—The road referred to is a part of the 1957 program. 


Mr. Emmons. Senator Chavez, you might be interested in this too. 
You know the Zunis have always protested the dust situation on that 
road that runs right through the village, so we are working out a plan 
now to oil that road so that they will not have this dust hazard any 
longer. The Zunis have gotten very health-conscious now, and we 
feel that they are entitled to have a better road going through the 
village. 

Senator CuHAavez. Yes, I know the area, and that road is needed. 
That goes east and west. 

Mr. Emmons. That is right—right through. 

Senator Cuavez. The one I have in mind is from the north line of 
the reservation way over there to Socorro County. 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, I had a letter on Monday, Mr. Commis- 
sioner, from the Indians at Tortugas. That is right south of Las 
Cruces. There are few of them, but they exist, and they have the 
same kind of problems that the Taos had with reference to their pray- 
ing grounds on top of the mountains. I think I wrote you a letter 
about it, and I wish you would have somebody look into whether it is 
possible for them to have a little area there for that particular purpose. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Haypren. We thank you, Mr. Commissioner. 

Mr. Emmons. Thank you, sir. 
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Chairman Haypen. The first item we will take up specifically is 
education and welfare. 


EDUCATION AND WELFARE SERVICES 


Chairman Haypen. I will include the justification in the record. 
(The justification referred to follows:) 


Analysis of adjusted appropriation 








Increase in 
base due to 
Total Govern- Adjusted 
Activity available, ment’s con- | appropria- 
1957 tribution to rion, 1957 
the retire- 
| ment fund 
si | 
1. Educational assistance, facilities, and services. -_-........---- $42, 620, 000 $1, 312, 000 $43, 932, 000 
2. Welfare and guidance services... = swathcsestauee 3, 792, 000 46, 000 3, 838, 000 
I SRINO  inieiatctdcnachensncnmmnainnicinpanauanaia 3, 472, 000 69, 000 3, 541, 000 
i eG DO GUM GIO son oasé pan ancee sn cmdihoneemneae 836, 000 30, 000 866, 000 
DOE ace cnc cdicsienndcsesssqhbicucsesduntununnaedaeee 50, 720, 000 | 1, 457, 000 52, 177, 000 
{ 


Analysis by activities 


Adjusted ap-| Estimate, 


Activities propriation, 1958 
1957 
1, Educational assistance, facilities, and services_................-..------ .| $43, 932, 000 $50, 136, 000 
og Te ES SS ct). 3, 838, 000 4, 954, 000 
3. Relocation services___- bi bib dn wins sceendbladadbudelnkbetebieaordt 3, 541, 000 3, 541, 000 
4. Maintaining law NI ss Binks dada ete ae ek ee 866, 000 929, 000 
sea he a ee A a 52, 177,000 | 59, 560, 000 


COST PROGRAM 


As indicated in the above table appropriation requirements for fiscal year 1958 
for education and welfare services amount to $59,560,000; on a cost basis, the 
program for 1958 will be as follows: 


Program and financing 








| | 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Program by activities: 




















1. Educational assistance, facilities, and services-..--..-.-- $38, 562, 136 $43, 219, 837 $50, 735, 837 
2. Welfare and guidance services_.........-.....-.--.-.. an 3, 712, 098 3, 792, 000 4, 954, 000 
3. Relocation services olbdiweacwdabed deckdounn sabe 973, 475 3, 472, 000 3, 541, 000 
4. Maintaining law and order...-...--..---.---..-.--..-..- 418, 463 836, 000 929, 000 
Bens WEORTUEE COU... oni. 9224 62 en nbc gece aisenaneones 43, 666, 172 51, 319, 837, 60, 159, 837 
5. Relation of costs to obligation: Costs financed from 
obligations of other years, net (—)-....-..----.-.--.-.-- — 283, 658 | — 599, 617 — 599, 837 
Total program (obligations) ---...........-.---.---- 43, 382, 514 | 50, 720, 220 59, 560, 000 
Financing: 

Contract authorization (48 U. 8. C. 50d-1)_.......-------- —419, 780 —420, 000 —420, 000 
Applied to contract authorization (48 U.S. C. 50d- 1)_- 307, 495 419, 780 420, 000 

Unobligated balance no longer available...............-_- 365, 766 |. ..-- watt abdba ie cksheneee 
PTO PEI RBCs 5 5 asd. nk bib in gg ns dg opm eendtenne-nae 43, 635, 995 50, 720, 000 59, 560, 000 








89775—57—_—14 
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Relation of costs to obligations 















1955 1956 1957 1958 
actual actual estimate estimate 























Selected resources at end of year: | i 
Inventories and items on order: | 
Stores (goods unconsumed by projects) _..._..2-.« $389, 555 $400,327 | $400, 327 $400, 327 
Undelivered orders (appropriation. «balances | 
obligated for goods and services on order not | 














I sno sa tiie aie Satu nee tei 2,126,017 | 1,889,227 | 1,852,842 | 1,835, 492 
Advances (pay ments for goods and services on | | 
order not yet received) _...._......-_....__._. 20, 259 27, 763 27, 763 | 27,763 
Work in process (goods and services to be costed | | 
to activities when completed) _.__.........._.__ 510 | 2,131 | 2, 131 2, 131 
Total selected resources at end of year____..- | 2, 536, 341 | 2, 319, 448 2 283, 063 | 2, 265, 713 
Selected resources at start of year (—)....--...-..-__-___-| Bh —2, 536,341 _—2, 319,448 | —2, 283, 063 
Adjustments of selected resources reported at start of WOM. Veo s52-00- : +44, 658 | fieccadnt les (fad eee * 
Increase or decrease (—) in selected resources__......._..- pep tocatelle 230, 700 | —36, 385 | ~17, 350 
Property or services transferred in (—) or out without | | | 
SUG ES date us te nntecnther-nanan de<damach ateemmecmee pie nasties —514, 418 | | —563,232 | —582, 487 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, net (—)._.|.-...-..-_. 283, 658 | —599,617 | —599, 837 














JUSTIFICATION 





I. EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE, FACILITIES AND SERVICES, $50,136,000 










The estimate of appropriations required for this activity for 1958 is $50,136,000, 
an increase of $6,204,000. The subactivity cost information is as follows: 
















Costs Amount to 
Change in | be appro- 
selected priated, 
1956 1957 esti- | 1958 esti- resources 1958 
actual mate mate 








a) Assistance to pupils in non-Federal 
schools 





$5, 380, 599 | $6,468,950 | $9, 121, 150 $17, 350 $9, 103, 800 









Federal facilities _ . 31, 965, 610 , 611, 287 | 38, 319, 287 592, 887 37, 726, 400 

Boarding schools 24, 162,426 | 27,684,032 | 29, 674, 872 —510, 272 29, 164, 600 

Day schools 6,910,465 | 7,025,340 | 7,513,815 —82, 615 7, 431, 200 

Special services 892, 719 901, 415 1, 130, 600 1,.139, 600 

c) Adult education and training program 871, 795 1, 150, 600 3, 305, 800 3, 305, 800 

Subtotal 38, 218, 004 | 43, 230, 237 | 50, 746, 237 —610, 237 50, 136, 000 

Non-Federal reirabursements shown in 
other schedules —31,716,; —10,400 10, 400 +10, 400 

Prior-year cost adjustments 375, 848 








Total program costs 38, 562, 136 | 43, 219, 837 | 50, 735, 837 — 599, 837 50, 136, 000 









The basic objective of the educational program is to secure for all Indian children 
the educational opportunities provided for other citizens. 

Accomplishment of the basic objective requires an effective program for the 
attendance of children in Federal schools designed to prepare them for successful 
living, active search for educational opportunity for those Indian children not 
now in school because of lack of facilities, and assistance to States for approxi- 
mately 46,000 of the 72,000 Indian children in public schools. Furtherance of 
the objectives involves developing on the part of Indian groups, State and local 
school officials recognition and acceptance of their full responsibilities for the 
education of Indian children. Industrial conditions in the Nation are changing 
rapidly and oper: ations are becoming highly mechanized. Increasing automation 
in industry has its impact on the responsibility of the Bureau to see that Indian 
children have adequate educational opportunity and that better education is 
provided in Bureau schools. This impact will be reflected in Bureau budget 
requests because of the different types of materials and services that will be 
required to train the Indian youth to fit into a highly scientific and mechanical 
world. 

The backlog of approximately 20,000 Indian children out of school as of June 30, 
1953, has been reduced subste intially through the provision of additional spaces in 
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public schools and the, expansion and crowding of Federal. facilities. Total 
enrollment in all types of schools has increased from 100,883 in 1953 to 122,855 
in 1956. Despite the increased number of children enrolled in school, the number 
of children of school age who are out of school remains at approximately 10,000 
as of June 30, 1956, because of the increasing school-age population. In order to 
provide spaces for these additional children and to avoid the accumulation of 
another backlog of the size encountered in 1953, the Bureau of Indian Affairs is 
preparing long-range plans for still further school expansion. It is estimated 
that present facilities are now overcrowded by approximately 25 percent. Some 
schools are overcrowded as much as 50 percent.. This estimate will provide for 
an additional. enrollment of 1,495 in new and existing facilities but still on an 
overcrowded basis. 

The securing of educational opportunities for Indian children in the publiec- 
school system involves the extension of Federal financial assistance to public-school 
districts in which tax-exempt Indian-owned lands and relatively large numbers 
of Indian children coming from these lands create financial situations that cannot 
be met in full by local finances. The Bureau negotiates educational contracts for 
attendance of Indians in local public schools wherever such facilities are available, 
on the basis of a State plan mutually developed by representatives of each re- 
spective State and the Bureau. This program is being continued and in this esti- 
mate will reflect the progress being made in increasing public-school enrollment 
by 3,595 pupils in 1958. 

Through the intensive education program of the Bureau and the interest in 
education which has developed among the Indians, school enrollments of Indian 
children are gradually approaching the, national average of 96.7 percent (Sta- 
tistics of State school systems, 1951—52; Office of Education). The percentage of 
school-age Indian children enrolled in school has inereased from 79.3 percent in 
1953 to 88.4 percent in 1956. The 1958 budget estimate will permit the Bureau 
to more nearly reach the national average of 96.7 percent even though the attain- 
ment of this objective will be on the basis of continued serious overcrowding due 
to the lack of adequate school facilities. Increases are requested in this budget 
estimate to help meet the need through provision of additional spaces in reserva- 
tion boarding schools and in dormitories operated for children attending public 
schools. 

This estimate will also provide funds for the initial stage of a survey of the 
Indian education program. This survey was authorized by the act of July 14, 
1956 (70 Stat. 531), for the purpose of establishing effective programs leading to 
an orderly transfer of Indian children from Federal schools to the public school 
systems in the States of their residence. It is anticipated that the survey will 
extend over a 3-year period at a total cost of $500,000. The amount of $100,000 
is requested in this estimate for the first year. 

The program also includes an adult education program to assist those adult 
Indians needing literacy training and improved skills which will qualify them to 
earn a livelihood and assume full responsibility as citizens and managers of their 
personal and family affairs. One phase of the program is conducted under con- 
tract with State organizations on behalf of those Indian groups affected by read- 
justment legislation. Another phase is devoted to assistance to individuals on 
selected reservations where general economic conditions and standards of living 
are extemely low. A third phase of the program provides for vocational train- 
ing for adult Indians under authorization of Public Law 959, approved August 3, 
1956. 

The estimate of appropriations required for this activity for 1958 is $50,136,000, 
an increase of $6,204,000. The increase of $6,204,000 will be applied as follows: 


j | 
Estimate, 1958 | Increase 
| Base, 1958 | 7 fro thid Tplsnins 
| Number | Amount | Number | Amount 
|} pupils | |. pupils 
eT yy) TTT Ts. ttue 0 meee tou a , TIGHT it Tat Pr te ot 
(a) Assistance to pupils in non-Federal sehools._.| $6,451,600 | 46,140 | $9, 103, 800 | 3, 595 | $2,652, 200 
(b) Federal facilities : a+++-+----+----+-+| 36,322,400 | 45,465 | 37, 726, 400 | 1,495 | 1, 404, 000 
Boarding schools | 28, 109, 300 29, 455 | 29, 164, 600 | 1,135 | 1,055, 300 
Day schools 7,277,075 | 16,010 | 7,431, 200 350 154, 125 
Special ser vices 936, 025 | 1, 130, 600 } 194, 575 
(ec) Adult education and training program | 1, 158, 000 | 3, 305, 800 } 2, 147, 800 
Maths duadhachvanmeeawaniek a 43,932,000 | 91,605 | 50, 136,000 | 5,090 | 6, 204, 000 
| 
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(a) Assistance to pupils in non-Federal schools, $9,103,800 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1958 is $9,103,800, an increase of $2,652,- 
200 which will be applied as follows: 


Estimate, 1958 


Number} Amount | Number 
of pupils of pupils 


Cy I 2, Stace soccaenen 
(2) Local contracts 

(3) Speeial aids 

(4) Higher education 


(1) State contracts, $7,940,200—The estimate for this subactivity for 1958 is 
$7,940,200, an increase of $2,230,020. Public school districts having a substan- 
tial Indian enrollment coming from tax-free Indian-owned land where the tax 
base is insufficient to produce needed school operating funds, may apply through 
their State departments of education from Johnson-O’ Malley funds, in the amount 
needed, after canvassing all State, county, and local sources of revenue, to enable 
a district to operate its schools im accordance with established State standards. 
The States have submitted at this time estimates of anticipated enrollments and 
their needs for 1958, as listed below; however, the actual amount of each contract 
will, at the appropriate time, be arrived at through negotiation with individual 
States in accordance with approved State plans taking into consideration all cir- 
cumstances that have transpired in the meantime. 


Estimate, 1958 Increase 


State contracts Base, 1958 
Number Number | Amount 
of pupils of pupils 


Billings: Montana 
Gallup: New Mexico 
Juneau: Alaska 
Minneapolis: 


Wisconsin 
Muskogee: Oklahoma 


151, 131 
70, 500 |.... 
175, 600 
5, 710, 180 41, 870 


(2) Local contracts, $1,012,600.—The estimate for this subactivity for 1958 is 
$1,012,600, an increase of $341,180. There are public-school districts in States 
not under the State contract arrangement, which participate in Johnson-O’ Malley 
funds. Johnson-O’ Malley funds are used also in school districts in towns periph- 
eral to the Navaho Reservation where pupils domiciled in Federal dormitories 
are accepted for instruction. The increase of $341,180 represents increases re- 
quested by local districts at this time, as listed below. As in the case of State 
contracts, the amount of each contract will be determined at the beginning of 
the 1957-58 school year by the representatives of the Bureau and the districts. 
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Estimate, 1958 


Local contracts 
Num- 


WEL ho dccacndeccscudhwahasdtabohwedhenud 


Gallu 

Utah: Richfield -_.......--- met iiaindatatacad 

Other than peripheral dormitories 

Colorado: 
Ignacio: Consolidated Ute_-._-..--.|.------- 
Bayfield No. 10...............-c00) 
Cortez: Towaco 

Utah: Blanding 


671, 420 


(3) Special aids, $6,000.—The estimate of $6,000 is the same as for 1957. This 
item provides for lunches for Seminole children in Florida and for tuition for 
high-school pupils in Mississippi, who would be unable to enroll in the local schools 
without this aid. Contractual arrangements are not entered into by the Bureau 
and local districts because of the limited number of pupils involved. 

(4) Higher education, $145,000.—The estimate for this subactivity for 1958 is 
$145,000, an increase of $81,000. The increase of $81,000 will provide grants for 
an estimated increase of 175 pupils in universities, colleges, or vocational schools. 
More than 2,100 Indian young people were in schools above the high-school level 
in 1956. The number is expected to increase annually because of the larger 
number graduating from Federal and public high schools and because of the 
growing interest of the Indian people in having their children receive education 
at the higher levels. The Federal grant funds, with the funds provided by private 
and public organizations, by various schools, by some States, by tribal groups 
and by Federal and tribal loans, will assist many Indian young people who would 
otherwise be unable to attend schools of higher learning. In 1956 a total grant 
sum of $150,000 was provided by various Indian tribes for higher education. 
The amount is increasing each year as tribal resources permit and as other tribes 
establish grant funds for this use. 


(b) Federal facilities, $37,726,400 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1958 is $37,726,400, an increase of 
$1,404,000. The increase of $1,404,000 will be applied as follows: 


| Estimate 1958 | Increase 


Number | Amount 
pupils 


(2) Day schools 


(1) Boarding schools ‘ ‘ 1,135 | $1,055, 300 
, 200 360 154, 125 
(3) Special services 936, 025 194, 575 


. 


36, 322,400 | 45, 465 EZ 726,400 | 1,495 | 1,404, 000 
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(1) Boarding schools, $29,164,600.—The estimate for this subactivity for 1958 
is $29,164,600, an increase of $1,055,300. The increase of $1,055,300 will be 
applied as follows: 


Estimate, 1958 Increase 
Base, 1958 a 
Num- Num- 
ber Rate Amount ber Rate Amount 
| pupils pupils 


| 
Nonreservation schools__......... $12, 775, 800 | 11,940 | $1,070 |$12, 775, 800 |________| aguas 
Reservation schools- - -- 12, 147, 100 | 13, 230 980 | 12,965, 400 | : $818, 300 
Navajo community schools.......| 1,246,950 | 1, 530 815 | 1,246,950 | | : 
Dormitory operations only. --- = 1, 939, 450 | ! 2,755 790 | 2,176, 450 | 237, 000 


j ———. 





| 28, 109, 300 | 29, 455 | | 5 1, 055, 300 


1 These pupils have previously been enumerated for program performance purposes in the public-school 
tem. 


The increase will provide funds for an additional 835 pupils in reservation board- 
ing schools and an additional 300 pupils in dormitories where Indians are domiciled 
for the purpose of attending local public schools. 

(2) Day schools, $7,481,200.—The estimate for this subactivity for 1958 is 
$7,431,200, an increase of $154,125. The increase will be applied as follows: 


| Estimate, 1958 Increase 


Base, 1958 | | | 

Num- | Nom- | Unit | | Num- |'Num- Unit 
ber ber. rate Amount ber | ber | | Amount 
units | Pupils units | pupils | 


} 
| 


| 





~ | |------) = 


| | 
Classrooms. - - --- $6, 579, 525 560 | 14,400 |$11,.855 | $6, 638, 800 | 5 | 150 
Navajo trailer. _...} 555, 550. | 48 1,090 | 13, 550 650, 400 | | 210 
Navajo hogan__. 87,100 | 13 335 1 260 87,100 | 


Genta ciate eect gnetn setae ineepgtdig, Latent ppemetnsie 


| 
Sanatorium | 54, 900 | 9 | 185 | 6,100 54, 900 | 
| 


7,277,075 | 630 | 16,010 [------—| 7,431,200} 12} 360 |.. 


1 Per capita. 


The inerease of $154,125 will provide for 5 additional classroom units and a 
net increase of 7 trailer units. At Low Mountain boarding facilities will be 
operated in 1958 and operating funds are being requested in the boarding-school 
item. The 3 units at the former Low Mountain trailer school plus the 7 addi- 
tional units requested herein will provide 10 new trailer locations in 1958. 

(3) Special services, $1,130,600.—The estimate for this subactivity for 1955 is 
$1,130,600, an increase of $194,575. The increase will be applied as follows: 


Base, 1958 | Estimate, | Increas 

| 1958 
(a) Program direction___- $815, 980 $826, 100 $10, 120 
(b) Museum. ._ 20, 045 24, 500 4, 455 
(c) Navajo off-reservation transportation. __ : 100, 000 180, 000 80, 000 
(d) Comprehensive survey on Indian education - --_--.--- aig hs | 100, 000 100, 000 


Total Saal 


936, 025 1, 130, 600 


(3) (a). Program direction, $826,100: The increase of $10,120 will provide for 
an education specialist (secondary), GS-12, and $1,940 for expenses. This post 
tion is needed to give staff assistance to the Chief, Branch of Education, in the 
field of secondary education. 

This subactivity provides for the education employees rendering field super- 
visory service in the States and in Alaska, as well as the education personne! In 
the central office, and the specialists in education fields who plan the overall 
academic and vocational program for Federal Indian schools and the program for 
increased enrollment of Indian pupils in the public-school system. 
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(3) (b). Museum, $24,500: The increase will provide $4,455 for the Blackfeet 
Museum at Browning, Mont., for a more adequate allowance in services to the 
publie, particularly as to heating and lighting, and in supplies for the museum and 
the eee eee of exhibits. 

(3) (ce). Navajo~ off-reservation transportation, $180,000: The increase of 
$80,000 will provide for the increased number of Navajo pupils transported from 
their homes to schools located off the Navajo Reservation. Fares, including return, 
average $30. The base appropriation has not kept pace with the increased num- 
ber of Navajos enrolled away from their reservations, which in 1957 will be 
6,015. The inerease of $80,000 will provide a total of $180,000 for 6,000 pupils 
at $30 each. 

(3) (d). Comprehensive survey of Indian education, $100,000: This survey will 
extend over a 3-year period at a total cost of $500,000. The amount of $100,000 
is being requested for the first year of the survey. We anticipate a cost of $300, 000 
for the second year and $100,000 for the third year. 

This study will be made in accordance with the act of July 14, 1956 (70 Stat. 531) 
directing the Secretary of the Interior to conduct a comprehensive survey and 
investigation of Indian education, for the purpose of establishing effective pro- 
grams leading to an orderly transfer of Indian children from the Federal schools 
to the public-school systems of the States of their residence. It is planned that 
the survey, under the direction of the Bureau, will be conducted under contracts 
covering the procurement of temporary or intermittent services of experts, con- 
sultants, or organizations. 


(c) Adult education and training programs, $8,805,800 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1958 is $3,305,800, an increase of $2,147,800. 
The increase of $2,147,800 will be applied as follows: 











Base, 1958 Estimate, Increase 
1958 
(1) Training for Indians under re ae programs._...-.. | $1, 000, 000 4B A ee 
(2) Adult education __- eee 158,000 | 805, 800 $647, 800 
(3) Adult vocational training. 02 -1lisdacluai_scl ie atts Spt al 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 
Total....-.-. sce adiienene aaa | 1,158, 000 | 3, 305, 800 2, 147, 800 


(1) Training for Indians under readjustment programs, $1 million.—The estimate 
for this subactivity is the same as 1957. -Readjustment legislation for certain 
Indian tribes authorizes, among other things, a program of education and training 
to help the adult members of the tribes (1) to- earn a livelihood, (2) to conduct 
their own affairs, and (3) to assume their responsibilities as citizens; all without 
special services because of their status as Indians. The type of training and the 
methods utilized are those that meet the needs and abilities of the individual 
Indians involved, bearing in mind the objective. The program consists of two 
major parts—(1) to arrange for appropriate training away from the reservation 
for those who wish to settle and secure employment away from the reservation 
and (2) to arrange for training for those Indians on the reservation who will 
remain there independent of Federal, supervision. Major responsibility for 
planning and operating tne second phase of the program is being placed wherever 
practicable with State Governments, with the Bureau making available its 
resources within the limitation of funds available. Contracts are in effect with 
the State departments of education and universities in Oregon, Utah, and 
Wisconsin covering the Klamath Tribe and certain bands of Indians located in 
western Oregon, certain tribes, bands, and colonies in Utah, and mixed-blood 
members of the Ute Tribe of the Wintah and Ouray, and the Menominee Tribe. 

(2) Adult education, $805,000.—The estimate for this subactivity is $805,800, 
an increase of $647,800. This estimate provides for limited extension of the above 
type of program to tribes not coming under the readjustment legislation but 
where the need is especially acute for adult Indians who have missed the advantage 
of education in their youth to be given an opportunity to develop basie skills in 
reading, writing, speaking, and understanding the English language. These 
Indians are at a definite disadvantage because they are separated by a language 
barrier from the modern world in which they live. As a result, they have great 
difficulty in earning even a minimum livelihood and are not able to enjoy the 
benefits which most Americans take for granted. 
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An analysis of the increase follows: 






















Area Base, 1958 Estimate, Increase 
1958 
Rima Oia hi a kk Lis acdee $63, 200 $125, 600 $62, 400 
ROOROO is: ai itdsi sss d---, dessdseneel ateutn a he dbestane 31, 31, 200 
To i eek 31, 200 31, 200 
Ne Ens cnn ence he nite nek eha ag ace ome caienan oe 258, 375 258, 375 
Junean . __ “ LIOR he 2 LaLeLe 50, 250 50, 250 
DN 3. od JL i LC dasots obese Uigk DOORS <} 31, 200 31, 200 
Er cs one sean cin > cake cee eee nea T ONO e eS eta 31, 600 62, 800 31, 200 
te 31, 600 125, 200 93, 600 
ee a cc Seek. Sec a Bein TI HET RSS aT 31, 600 62, 800 31, 200 
hag i aes ceracilenina nimi dette 158, 000 778, 625 620, 625 
Central office direction: 
1 GS-13 education specialist. .......................------ 
PRs eee S231. l,. $n) its So Sb Gah sai iin cha cheieee eet Jis—eben 21, 545 21, 545 
1 GS-12 education specialist.................-..----------- 
ll ec ca ia Bk hee cee os ao Mae eee ncn nei eee 5, 630 5, 630 
Subtotal, central office... ._. seclolisha .cebudd.19-4618a) vee 27, 175 27,175 
I nt E7-.snsieichas butane anibahan Madame edhe 158, 000 805, 800 647, 800 














In 1957, this subactivity provides for 5 units of 4 teachers each to work with 
members of the Rosebud Sioux of South Dakota, Seminole of Florida, Papago 
of Arizona, Turtle Mountain Chippewa of North Dakota, and Shoshone Bannock 
on the Fort Hall Reservation in Idaho. The increase of $647,800 for 1958 will 
provide for 12 units at $31,200 each in areas set out in the above table; 39 units 
at $5,025 at trailer locations on the Navajo Reservation, and 10 units at locations 
in Alaska; and $27,175 for program operation located in the central office. 

(3) Adult vocational training, $1,500,000.—The estimate for this subactivity 
for 1958 is $1,500,000, an increase of $1,500,000. Public Law 959, approved 
August 3, 1956, authorizes a vocational training program for adult Indians in an 
annual amount of $3,500,000 of which not to exceed $500,000 shall be used for 
administrative purposes. This program will be initiated in 1958 on a limited basis, 
and it is estimated that 600 persons will be assisted under the program in 1958. 
An analysis of the increase follows: 















Program operation: 








TE TER. 2 5. o nhneenchunun usb aineaperataesnkaieg $242, 560 
Travel and motor services. _..__--- Oy er ne Pe ee ees 40, 800 
[JeGT GRNORGUR i... 46 snasnsie ar seis edén Gunite sneeel Heme 47, 640 





POEL, Syciictilntsi lk tmaticmcmb ih) <cigpwslete ee ndaansiodlon ver 19, 000 








NE 8 asst lO te ot las) oe ccchokit mht he techie hed 
PEARED 10F APOINEOR nica nntists 18k tahiti ae ded domed 







OCR) ORTOIO 66 teu nuriccintis eduinmennsdn~ tier aie dnb ae aden 





2. WELFARE AND GUIDANCE SERVICES, $4,954,000 





The estimate of appropriation required for this activity for 1958 is $4,954,000, 
an increase of $1,116,000. The subactivity cost information is as follows: 













Amount to 
____| Change in | be appro- 

selected priated, 
1956 1957 esti- 1958 esti- resources 1958 
actual mate mate | 


Costs 





















() "‘Weliie.. 2. 2.205226. wektwWedbowsd $3, 710, 390 | $3, 763, 560 | $4, 924, 000 | nN Abche $4, 924, 000 
Cid Ci viel OER... 5 55g pb cee gerdic need 19, 131 28,400}, 20,000 j.-.-..-..... 30, 000 








-——— 







PTI CONN nes ob aed eek anndkans 3, 729,521 | 3,792,000 
Non-Federal reimbursements shown on 
other schedules. ..-..---.--------------- —507 is 









Prior year cost adjustment. .-..--......-..-- 









Dea Bibs ii eee eke cll 54, icy. Ja0Lt oo 









eo ii eS ¥ 


es @&t¢ ® 
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The estimate of appropriations required for this activity for 1958 is $4,954,000, 
an increase of $1,116,000. An analysis by subactivity follows: 





Base, 1958 Estimate, Increase 
1958 


( WU PUBTO...... - 2022-5 nn nen nse on ona +53 spe swaswesdesan $3, 808,000 | $4, 924, 000 $1, 116, 000 
ST SN nnccnh oncuisrennsorensinhoces nes 000 aio 


kidé dtm cmnesniidedtaspnabeebhasbnss won a peitbaonbiwnd 4, 954, 000 1, 116, 000 







(a) Welfare, $4,924,000 
The following table shows an analysis by subactivity. 





Base, 1958 Estimate, Increase 
1958 
NONI TAIN nn cn cine renee nin soinde ntemnanianealan ae Aa $2, 435, 800 $521, 000 
Ee Wennte GMINOUNOD 6: - 6.5 sn os o5 on. ~ ccm ceeeene , 140 1, 308, 140 406, 000 
Child welfare--.-..... tedvievade sa isa cadpares ote hosel Paes (873, 940)| (1, 279, 940) (406, 000) 
Miscellaneous assistance... .............-....-..---..- (28, 200) in aaa 


(8) Social services_..._.__- a a a al 


Saiillaheh 991, 060 1, 180, 060 189, 000 
I a aia nt ww cdbdtacccedbae 4, 924, 000 


(1) General assistance, $2,435,800.—The estimate for this subactivity for 1958 
is $2,435,800, an increase of $521,000. The increase will provide for direct relief 
to an estimated caseload of 1,500 persons making a total caseload of 9,500 at an 
average monthly rate from $25 to $30. The increased caseload is due chiefly 
to the stepped up health program in tuberculosis case finding by the Public 
Health Service resulting in referrals of dependents for general assistance during 
periods of the patients’ treatment and rehabilitation. 

(2) Other welfare assistance, $1,308,140.—The estimate for this subactivity for 
1958 is $1,308,140, an increase of $406,000. This increase is to provide for care 
of Indian children whose parents are being treated for tuberculosis, and to meet 
the needs of the increasing number of Indian children brought to our attention 
who need foster home or institutional care because of neglect or other serious 
social problems or because of handicaps, such as blindness, deafness, or mental 
deficiencies. The estimate provides $1,279,940 for child welfare and $28,200 for 
miscellaneous assistance. Child welfare covers foster care for children in family 
homes or institutions and provides for 2,800 children, 760 of whom will be in mis- 
sion schools because no Federal or public school is available, at rates of $115 per 
year for dav pupils and $250 for boarding pupils; and 2,040 dependent children 
in foster homes or special institutions for handicapped or delinquent children at 
rates ranging from $30 to $135 per month, depending on the type of special care 
needed. Other miscellaneous asistance provides mainly for buvial of indigent 
Indians but includes some miscellaneous other assistance. 

(3) Social services, $1,180,060.—The estimate for this subactivity for 1958 is 
$1,180,060, an increase of $189,000. The estimate provides for staff at 36 agency 
and field office jurisdictions to carry on the welfare program. It covers 174 posi- 
tions, an increase of 24, located at the area and agency offices, as well as the central 
office. Additional staff is needed urgently, in view of the increasing demand for 
child welfare services, general assistance, and special institutional care, in order 
to provide effective determination of eligibility, to work with families to develop 
feelings of responsibility for care of hitherto neglected children and constructive 
use of their funds, and to promote increasing use by Indians of non-Bureau pro- 
grams for which they may be eligible. 


(6) Tribal affairs, $30,000 


The tribal affairs program furnishes limited technical assistance to approxi- 
mately 177 tribal community and village organizations in the United States and 
Alaska operating under the Indian Reorganization Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 
984), the Alaska Act of May 1, 1936 (40 Stat. 1250), and the Oklahoma Indian 
Welfare Act of June 26, 1936 (40 Stat. 1967), as well as to the 87 tribes and 
communities operating according to customary law or written form, A further 
function of this program is the review of tribal enactments requiring action by 
the Commissioner or Secretary. 
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3. RELOCATION SERVICES, $3,541,000 


The estimate for this activity for 1958 is $3,541,000, the same as the operating 
base. An analysis of the subactivity follows: 


Program operations: 
Personal services _ _ _ - Sowa : ~co-cacccee $1, 260 FOS 
Travel and motor services_-—__-_--_.- = ; a 4 188, 293 
Other expense M0 BE aoa Doce lee a NS hha 154, 984 
Facilitating services: 
Administrative Seow as cabs abating ie 2 56, 715 
Common =e : ' 12, 024 
Equipment Sane 4 is oles ~ nie 112, 756 


Subtotal ‘ , : 1, 764, 500 


Assistance to relocatees: 
Travel , ; ; ; taps aster 53, 500 


Subsistence _ - eons 1, 588, 500 
Tools and equipment. ais 10, 000 


Other_—_._-- Bi) Sees = 124, 500 


Subtotabe: i. . so use ._ . : 1, 776, 500 


Total. ___. nf Hy ies 3, 541, 000 


It is estimated that within the continental United States there are approxi- 
mately 400,000 members of Indian tribes and bands. Of this number, approxi- 
mately 300,000 live on or adjacent to-reservations for which the Bureau assumes 
some responsibility. On most of the Indian reservations there is a surplus of 
population in proportion to reservation resources. Opportunities for self-support 
on or near these reservations are wholly inadequate and the increasing surplus 
population is faced with the alternative of moving away from the reservation or 
remaining to live in privation or dependent, partially or wholly, upon some form 
of public assistance. It is estimated that present resources available on or ad- 
jacent to reservation areas can support no more than 60 percent of the reservation 
Indian population on a minimum decent standard of living. 

During fiscal year 1956, the total budget for relocation services was $982,000 
and approximately 5,300 persons were assisted to relocate. Opportunities for 
relocation and employment were developed for these Indians. Realistic counsel- 
ing and guidance were provided to encourage them to take advantage of these 
opportunities, and they were assisted to adjust to the living and working condi- 
tions of the new community. Of the total number assisted to relocate, approxi- 
mately 85 percent were provided financial assistance for transportation and initial 
settlement expense in addition to relocation services. The remaining persons 
were provided with relocation services only, and financed themselves. In addi- 
tion to relocating Indians to specific industrial areas the Bureau has an industrial 
development program whereby industry is encouraged to establish small plants 
in towns on or near reservations to utilize Indian employees, both male and 
female. This is particularly effective if these plants are engaged in the manu- 
facture of items which require a maximum of hand labor and manual dexterity 
at which Indians excel. 

To’ date,”as a direct result of this program, the following plants have been 
established by various industries: An electronics plant in Flagstaff, Ariz.; a furni- 
ture manufacturing plant at Gallup, N. Mex.; a leather goods manufacturing 
plant at Cherokee, N. C.; and a fishing tackle, woodworking and plastics plant 
at Lame Deer, Mont. Two additional — are under construction—one for 
the building of house trailers in Rapid City, 8. Dak., and another for the manu- 
facture of garments at Casa Grande, Ariz. Also definite negotiations are under- 
way for the establishment of additional industrial plants in Arizona, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Oregon. The Indian tribes are cooperating by 
offering incentives to industrial firms to locate plants in their areas. 

In addition to relocating Indians away from the reservations, the Bureau is 
assisting individual Indians in locating in towns where these plants are being 
established and in subsidizing some of. these Indians when riecessary through 4 
brief on-the-job training period. ; 

In 1957 approximately 10,000 persons will be assisted to relocate, and if ® 
estimated that approximately the same number will be relocated in 1958. 
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4, MAINTAINING LAW AND ORDER, $929,000 


The estimate for this activity for 1958 is $929,000, an increase of $63,000. 
Crime generally in the United States, as indicated in Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation reports, is increasing, and this is true on Indian reservations as well as in 
the general population. The increase will be used for operating expenses and 
care and feeding of an increased number of prisoners and will be applied to the 
Aberdeen, Billings, Phoenix, and Portland areas, where the need is greatest. 
While the number of prisoners is increasing, the cost to the Bureau for their care 
and feeding is likewise increasing. Many reservations are without jail facilities 
and itis necessary in these cases to house prisoners in city and county jails. In 
those cases where the Bureau has not heretofore paid its proportionate share for 
the use of the city and county jails, the cost now to the Bureau is increasing. In 
some of these cases the increase is as much as 100 percent. Without other jail 
facilities available, the Bureau must meet the increased rates. 
The increase of $63,000 will be applied as follows: 
























Personal services_..__-._- 









Travel and motor services —ioialetsasebanaianie tanner 138, 634 

Care of prisoners. Bs LESH SOREL) LED Be ws. 49, 962 

Other expenses____ i LL Ones 69, 259 85, 259 16, 000 
Facilitating administrative services - a £ ~ 25, 919 I tt 
Facilitating common services 7 Z } 22, 384 - SL Aree eee 
pI Pee eer Sep ee eee eS ee OP te 61, 870 OL, Bb Winns 





Total 








Appropriations 
1948____.-- sjeuiuleu. F3QPesR SOW) Idee. 2o. Pleas $51, 801, 000 
See. 5 ch CSL ESL --¢ 4, | RBnd Tg RR 6 cc te. th - Soe 52, 000, 000 
I ss mine <9 Sve ss Wes escent COU enc ade nel 60, 727, 215 
TOOL nn ee ee OR te Ue en a eee 1 43, 635, 995 
ae ~.-=-220! $4 6227S Mi9SFo LU etd Aas 50, 720, 000 
3d Supp., pay - ipak 2, 100, 000 


1 Includes $1,871,000 in Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1956. 


ITEMIZATION OF ESTIMATE 





| Estimate, Estimate, 
or 1957 1958 
Program and financing: 
Total obligations wis ated | $50, 720, 220 $59, 560, 000 
Contract authorization (48 U. 8. C. 50d-1) . — 420, 000 — 420, 000 


Applied to contract authorization (48 U. 8. C. 50d-1) 419, 780 mae 
Unobligated balance no longer available__.-_- ae enti ee ‘ 





is 50, 720, 000 59, 560, 000 





Appropriation.--__-_.. 























Obligations by objects: 


OL peracged services : ; ii pee bus. W945 134 | 23,177, 439 24, 460, 640 
02. Travel ‘ , az 898, 401 1, 078, 141 
03 Transportation of things... LL afb ieee. SOL | 480, 669 | 492, 309 
04 Communication services... : 271,796 | 286, 796 
05 Rents and utility services - | 804, 050 829, 050 
Printing and reproduction sve nda eee es Seb 43 } 9, 180 12, 180 
07 Other contractual services ‘ | 3, 235, 438 3, 808, 097 
Services performed by other agencies. - -- . 4 | 380, 100 | 380, 100 
8 Supplies and materials 9, 031, 972 9, 807, 717 
089 Equipment 1, 403, 207 | 1, 522, 000 
10 Lands and structures_- Z Eh | sien 
il Grants, subsidies, and contributions.._ Patt ‘“ 10, 988, 000 | 15, 311, 200 
Contribution to retirement fund__- : ; | 1, 530, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities _ : 1,770 | 1,770 









15 Taxes and assessments J iad Me ees s i i 38, 198 40, 000 








Total obligations_-. i] : ji tos 32 = 720, 2 59, 560, 000 


ee —— = 
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HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Chairman Haypren. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$58,560,000. The estimate includes $50,136,000 for education services, 
=e many students will be under the program in the fiscal year 
1958 

Mr. Massey. Mr. Chairman, I might say most of the increase in our 
1958 budget is for three programs—education, welfare, and building 
construction. And most of the building-construction program relates 
to school facilities. 

The education budget provides for an increased enrollment of 5,090 
pupils—3,595 in non-Federal schools and 1,495 in Federal facilities. 
The increase for these additional pupils is $3,956,200, of which $2,- 
652,200 is for those who will attend public schools and $1,304,000 for 
those who will be enrolled in Federal schools. 

Mrs. Thompson, what is the total enrollment in Federal schools 
for 1958? 

Mrs. THompson. 45,465. 

Mr. GreeNwoop. 46,000, Senator, will be enrolled in public schools 
for whom some financial assistance will be given. 

Chairman Haypen. And how many will be enrolled in schools op- 
erated by the Indian Bureau? 

Mr. GreeNwoop. 45,465. 

Chairman Haypen. Well, now, what is the estimated number of 
children of school age who will not be attending school during the fiscal 
year of 1958? 

Mr. Massey. Mrs. Thompson, do you have that? 

Mrs. THompson. It will be approximately 12,000. 

Chairman Haypen. Are most of those Navajos? 

Mrs. THompson. A good percentage of them, Senator, are Navajos. 
About half of them will be Navajos; a little more than half of them. 

Chairman Haypen. Where are the other Indian children that will 
not be attending school? Where are they located ? 

Mrs. THompson. Another large group is in Alaska. The Navajo 
and Alaska are the two major problem areas. Then the rest of them 
are just scattered numbers here and there. A percentage of the re- 
mainder are children who have dropped out of school but are not 
of legal school age. 


SURVEY OF INDIAN EDUCATION 


Chairman Haypen. The estimate includes $100,000 for a compre- 
hensive survey of Indian education. This survey was satire: by 
Public Law 702 of the 84th Congress. A copy of the act will be 
included in the record. 

(The act referred to follows:) 
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[Pustio Law 702—84rH CONGRESS] 
[CHAPTER 588—2p SrEssIon] 
Senate Joint Resolution 110 


JOINT RESOLUTION 


Directing the Secretary of the Interior to conduct a study and investigation of Indian 
education in the United States 





Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Secretary’’), acting through the Bureau of Indian Affairs, is 
authorized and directed to conduct a study and investigation of Indian education 
in the continental United States and Alaska, including a study and investigation 
of (1) the education problems of Indian children from non-English-speaking 
homes, and (2) the possibility of establishing a more orderly, equitable, and 
acceptable program for transferring Indian children to public schools. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary, in carrying out the provisions of this joint resolution, 
is authorized to enter into contracts in accordance with the provisions of the 
Johnson-O’Malley Act of June 4, 1936 (49 Stat. 1458; 25 U. S. C. 452). 

Sec. 3. Not later than two years after funds are made available to carry out the 
purposes of this joint resolution, the Secretary shall submit to the Congress a com- 
plete report of the results of such study and investigation, together with such 
recommendations as he deems desirable. 

Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary for carrying out the purposes of this joint resolution. 

Approved July 14, 1956. 


COMPLETION OF SURVEY 






Chairman Haypen. When do you plan to complete this survey ? 
Mrs. THompson. There are two different schools of thought on it. 
Section 3 of the bill provides that the survey shall be completed 2 years 
after the money has been appropriated, and I think we probably mis- 
interpreted the intent of that section of the bill. We had originally 
planned the survey in three stages. One would be the planning stage. 
The second stage would be the stage where there would be contracts 
and gathering of data. And the third stage would be the pulling 
together of the data and interpreting it and reporting it. 

Now, we anticipated that those three stages would require approxi- 
mately 3 years. Senator Goldwater, I believe, feels that it should be 
done in 2 years. We are prepared to abide by the wishes of the com- 
mittee in it. I have been working with one of our employees who is 
spending time now in trying to do some preliminary thinking on it, 
and if we are advised to do it in 2 years we will gear our study to the 
2 years, although we feel—— 

Chairman Hayven. Senator Goldwater, do you have some comment? 















SURVEY OF INDIAN EDUCATION 


STATEMENT OF HON. BARRY GOLDWATER, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF ARIZONA 


TIME REQUIRED TO COMPLETE STUDY 







Senator Gotpwater. I have discussed this with the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs. We had an interesting discussion last summer and fall 
on it. While no time limit was ever completely outlined, it has been 
the feeling of those who are interested in this legislation that 2 years 
would be an adequate time for the study. 
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We felt that much of the planning could have been done during this 
year that has elapsed since the bill was passed or will have elapsed by 
the time this money is available and that the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
would then be ready to say to whoever they contracted with to do the 
job, “This is what we want you to tell us.” I will not put it that way, 
but, “This is what we want you to find out for us.” 

The whole purpose of this investigation is to find ways of getting 
at what the Bureau of Indian Affairs feels is an adequate educational 
program. As I have reiterated time and again, it is no effort to 
criticize the Indian Bureau for their educational program. 


QUESTION OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE 


I am still strongly of the idea, Mr. Chairman, that it can be com- 
pleted in 2 years, and I am further of the idea that we do not have 
to spend as much money on it as the Bureau has asked for. 

Now, I am open to argument on that, but I feel that $500,000 for 
this kind of a survey is probably $200,000 too much. 

Mr. Greenwoop. Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to point out that 
the 1958 budget includes only $100,000 for getting the survey under 
way. 

Senator Gotpwarter. I cannot understand why we need anywhere 
near $100,000 to get it started. 

Senator CuaAvez. Preliminary thinking. 

Senator Gotpwater. Well, preliminary thinking is usually the 
cheapest part of it. 

Senator Cuavez. That is a start. 

Senator Gorpwater. There has been an awful lot of work done in 
this field, Mr. Chairman. The University of New Mexico and the 
University of Arizona are both, through their bureau of ethnic re- 
search divisions, doing some work in the educational field. I think 
the University of Arizona has completed a study of five tribes. 

The major problems involved m Indian education will be among 
the tribes where English is not spoken, and you will find most of those 
tribes confined in the southwestern part of the United States. 

Now, as I say, I am only—TI say $500,000 sounds too much to me 
because I have discussed this with educators, and the top figure they 
have ever come up with is around $300,000, and I would lean a little 
more in that direction than I would to half a million. 

Mrs. THompson. I have a breakdown of some of the preliminary 
analysis that we have done, Senator Goldwater, if you would like to 
have that. 

Senator Gotpwater. I would. 


TYPE AND COST OF SURVEY ANTICIPATED 


Mrs. THompson. Probably we misinterpreted the word “compre- 
hensive.” And, of course, the study can be done within any scope 
that is envisioned. And with the word “comprehensive” we thought 
that Congress had in mind assembling a great deal of the informa- 
tion that you are talking about that 1s already available and going 
out and filling in the gaps where there was not information available. 

So, in pulling together the information that we had and in trying 
to envision something that we thought you had in mind in the wor 
“comprehensive,” we set up the estimate of $500,000. 
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Now, we feel that it will take a small staff of people in the Bureau 
to help the contractors or the agencies that we contract with to locate 
the information and the data which is available. We estimate that 
that will cost around $37,000. 

Now, the remainder of it would be under contract with organizations 
or institutions who would be qualified to carry out the survey, and 
probably it would be many separate contracts, because, as you pointed 
out this morning, each group is different, and the person or the insti- 
tution which is nearest the group, that has the most knowledge of them 
and is qualified to gather that data would be the people that would 
be pulled in on subcontracts. 

In estimating on the basis of experience with other types of con- 
tracts like this—for example, architectural contracts and so on—the 
percentage that a contracting institution would need for an adminis- 
trative cost we felt would probably be about 5 percent—that they 
would take for,administrative costs. 

Then we estimated that it would probably take around $3,000 to 
publish the 600 copies of the report, if that would be the number of 
copies that would be needed. 

There would be around $50,000 for the clerical staff that this organi- 
zation or separate organizations would need to do the clerical work 
on assembling of the data. 

That would leave approximately $370,000 of the $500,000, which 
we have divided out into man-years. And estimating for salary and 
expenses that the organization or the research institution would prob- 
ably be compelled to pay for that kind of surveying we estimated 
$10,000 for salary and travel expenses, which would give us 37 man- 
years of effort to first find out where the information is in the files, to 
pull it together, to fill in the gaps, and then interpret and make the 
recommendations from the survey data. 

Now, pulling that down to an area level—for example, for, say, 
the Phoenix and Navajo—that would leave 4 man-years to gather 
the information for that group of people. 

Now, we have analyzed it—done some preliminary analysis, on 
that basis. And for that reason we have felt that it would take this 
amount of money to do a survey that would be—well, comparable to 
the Merriam survey that was made back in President Hoover’s ad- 
ministration. And, of course, that is the last overall major survey 
that I know of in education that has been made. 


DISAGREEMENT WITH ASSUMPTION THAT SUBJECT IS NEW 


Senator Gotpwater. Well, if you are going to start on the assump- 
tion that nobody in the Indian Bureau knows anything about what has 
been going on for the last 20 years, I would say you are making a 
correct approach. But I like to think that there are a number of 
people down there who can lay their fingers immediately on records, 
that there are people in the area offices that. can tell us this afternoon 
where those records are that we are looking for in a case like this. 
I know that we have people down there who have spent. a lot of the 
years of their life in this educational work, and they know the direc: 
tion that they think Indian education ought to be taking. They 
know where they would like to see Indian education 5, 10, 15 years 
from now. 
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So I do not agree with the assumption that we have to start on this 
as if it were a brand new subject of investigation. 

For instance, I think in this last year we certainly could have 
contacted the different organizations os might make this survey and 
asked them for an estimate as to how much it would cost the Federal 
Government to hire them to make such a survey. Maybe they will 
uphold your figures. My feeling from talking to a few of them is 
that they will not. 

I do not look on this as the astronomical undertaking that some 
of you people do. I think with your cooperation and with your 
knowing what you want that we could go quickly to a research organi- 
zation and they could within 2 years come back with the answers 
in a very comprehensive manner. 

Mrs. THompson. Well, you are quite right, Senator Goldwater, 
that we do have a great deal of information in our own files, and 
in this analysis I have made of this I have recognized the fact that 
oe with this we would have to detail people who would maka 
available to the survey people this information for study—dig it 
out and make it available to them for study. 

Senator Gotpwater. We assumed in preparing the legislation 
that—in fact, I will be honest with you. We felt that the staff that 
exists there now could very well make the preliminary studies that 
are needed, prepare the routes that the investigative organization 
would take. 

COMPETENCE OF FIELD REPRESENTATIVES 


Senator Cuavez. Senator Goldwater, with reference to my State, 
the Indian Bureau has about as good a man with the Navahos at 
Gallup as they ever could have—Mr. Head. Then Bill Brophy at 
Albuquerque. I mean there is no more.sincere man willing to help 
the Indian. They could get the information as to the approach. 

Senator Gotpwater. I agree with you, Senator Chavez, on the 
people in the field, and I have great confidence in their competence. 
I have never been one of the critics of Indian education. I have 
criticized the Congress for being a little stingy at times in that field. 

But here we are trying to make an effort that will open the eyes 
of Congress to what the needs actually are, so that if we ask X 
millions of dollars for Indian education we can back it up with 
factual studies by a competent, university or universities or research 
organizations. 

I may be wrong in this, but I think all that is necessary is for 
the people like yourself, Mr. Head, and the others who have been 
in this business for years to just sit down and say, “Here’s what we're 
getting at.” We all pretty well know where we would like to see 
Indian education, but the Congress does not know. It is pretty 
hard, as you know, to convince an eastern Congressman that it costs 
so much money to educate an Indian out in New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, Colorado, and Nevada. 

Mr. Massey. Senator, the $100,000 that we have to start with I 
think will determine next year what additional amount we will need. 
It may not run $500,000. 

Senator Gotpwarer. I do not think it should. 
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Mrs. THompson. I agree with you, Senator Goldwater, that we have 
many people who have had years and years of experience in dealin 
with this problem, who have a vast background, who can be utilized 
in this study. 

INTENT OF LEGISLATION 

Now, of course, again we may have misinterpreted some of the lan- 

age in the bill of contracting with outside mstitutions and so on, 
Saine that probably the intent was that it not be too much influenced 
or too much of the Bureau’s background but a fresh outside look. We 
may have misinterpreted that. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Well, it is no different than I would do in my 
business. I decide that I want to reach such and such a volume of 
operation in 25 years. I would call in an outfit like Stanford Research 
or Harvard Research and say, “Here’s where I want to get. Now, 
how am I going to get there?” And that is the same thing that we had 
in mind when we proposed this legislation. 

Mrs. TuHomrson. Well, since—— 

Senator GotpwaTer. How do we get there? What do we do to help 
you people in the Indian Bureau achieve the educational goals that 
you feel are going to be necessary to give us properly educated In- 
dians in 10, 15, 25 years? 

My own feeling is that 25 years should be the ultimate goal we 
should hit at. By that time we should have completely educated the 
young of the Indians so that they speak English. 

Mrs. THompson. Then, of course, Senator, if we use more of our 
own staff in doing some of the detailed work, we will have to take them 
for a time off the jobs they are doing so it would mean some addition 
there. 

Senator Gotpwater. I realize that. I am not saying that you do not 
need any money at all in addition to what you have to operate your 
present staff. But I do not see any necessity of an augmented staff in 
the Indian Bureau to do this. I do not see any need of bringing in 
5 or 10 or 20 people to prepare this study. 

I think that you know enough yourself to almost sit down and tell 
somebody what you want to do. 

Senator Cuavez. You see, we have more confidence in you than you 
have in yourself. 

Mrs. THompson. Well, Senator Goldwater, I would love to tell peo- 
ple that. [ Laughter. ] 

Senator Gotpwater. Mr, Chairman, that is the only thing I wanted 
toraise. I think that you gentlemen are far more competent to de- 
cide this than Iam. But I do think that $500,000 is too much, and I 
think 3 years is too long. 

You know this problem far better than I do, having lived with them 
a little bit longer. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Haypen. You are very welcome. 


BUDGET INCREASE 


The estimate includes $145,000 for higher education. Is this 
amount an increase over the current year ? 
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Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. It is an increase of $81,000 over the prior 
year. 

Chairman Haypen. How many students received aid under this 
program during the current year? 

Mr. Massey. The number of Indian students in schools other than 

ocational and technical above the high-school level for 1958 is esti- 
naned at 3,187. 

Senator Cuavez. Those are professional schools? 

Mr. Massry. Those are colleges. 

Senator Cuavez. Doctors and engineers? 

Mr. Massey. All fields. 

The number of students in technical and vocational schools above 
the high-school level for 1958 is estimated at 1,112. 

Chairman Haypen. Those are the two types of institutions? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. 

And beginning i in 1958, with our new program of adult vocational 
education, we will pick up those who finish high school and who are 
interested in purely vocational work under the new program. We 
will continue the general college work under the education item. 


LETTER TO SENATOR MUNDT 


Chairman Haypen. Senator Mundt, who is the 1 ‘anking minority 
member of this committee, has been interested in this program for a 
number of years. As I recall he has offered amendments to increase 
the appropriation for this program every year that he has been on the 
committee. 

The Senator is tied up at another meeting, and he has requested 
me to include in the record a letter he received from the Bureau on this 
program. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 


Washington 25, D. C., March 14, 1957. 
Hon. Kari E. Munpt, 


United States Senate, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MunpT: We regret that reply to your letter of February 14 
concerning the Federal grant program for higher education of Indians has been 
delayed. It was necessary to request information from the field offices to make 
full reply to your inquiries. 

The information in accordance with the questions raised in your letter is as 
follows: 

1. The number of Indian students in schools other than vocational and technical 
above the high-school level is estimated as: 


2. The number of Indian students in technical and yocational schools above the 
high-school level is estimated as: 
1956 
1957 
1958 


3. In 1956, 189 grants were made for college attendance and 26 for attendance 
at technical and vocational schools, a total of 215. 

In 1957 thus far, 223 grants have been made for college attendance and 18 for 
attendance at technical and vocational schools, a total of 241. Other grants will 
be made to assist students during the second semester and the summer term. 
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The average grant for 1956 was $244 and the average grant for 1957 to date 
is $265. 

4. Grants are made on the basis of applicants having one-fourth or more degree 
Indian blood and membership in tribes whose educational needs are served by 
the Bureau. The applicants must show need and the ability to profit from higher 
education. Each area has its own requirements with respect to evidence of need 
and ability. The amount is determined by that needed when the other resources 
of the applicants have been balanced against the total school costs for the year. 

5. Attached is a list by tribes of Indian students who have received grants 
thus far in 1957 and the names of the schools where they are enrolled. 

6. Funds, other than this direct appropriation, available to Indian students 
seeking higher education are: 

Federal and tribal loans, the maximum amounts of which are $500 per year: 
Loans in the maximum amounts are discouraged if the students can finance their 
education otherwise since a large debt can handicap seriously a graduate’s estab- 
lishment in employment and in assuming family responsibilities. 

Tribal grants: A number of tribes have adopted grant programs financed from 
tribal funds. All of these programs are of great benefit yet few groups have 
sufficient resources to make other scholarship help unnecessary. The Cheyenne 
River Sioux and the Jicarilla Apache programs presently cover all the higher 
education expenses of their young people. The large amount, $100,000, pro- 
vided by the Navajo Tribe is insufficient for the needs of all its high school 
graduates who want and can profit from higher education. The Crow Tribe’s 
grant program assists 6 students now and will, in 4 years’ time, give assistance 
toa maximum of 24 students. 

Working scholarships: Federal boarding schools located near colleges and 
yocational and technical schools furnish working scholarships to a himited num- 
ber of high school graduates attending these schools of higher learning. The 
scholarships provide room and board in exchange for 14 hours’ work per week 
per student. Approximately 65 students received working scholarships in the 
fiseal year 1957. 

Vocational training: Haskell Institute, operated by the Bureau, offers 1- and 
2-year vocational training courses to Indian students who cannot finance this 
education otherwise in public and private schools. Tuition, room, board, 
supplies, and books are provided without charge. 

An adult vocational training program will be initiated on a limited basis in 
1958, pursuant to Public Law 959, approved August 3, 1956. Indian school 
graduates seeking vocational training will be eligible to make application for 
assistance under this program. 

School and organizational scholarship aids: A number of schools and organi- 
zations give scholarship assistance to Indian students. These aids vary in 
amount and none covers the entire cost, yet they help very substantially. The 
American Missionary Association of the Congregational Christian Churches has 
the largest single program, using $40,000 annually for assistance to Indian and 
Spanish-American students, in amounts varying from $200 to $550 dependent on 
the need and the other resources available to the individual applicant. 

The above aids are listed in more detail in the enclosed pamphlet. 

We believe our efforts to encourage scholarship aid outside the Bureau is 
increasingly showing results. We shall continue our efforts to develop aid from 
all possible sources. The increasing number of Indian graduates from public, 
Federal, and mission high schools and the greater need for Indian leadership 
point up their higher education needs most acutely. 

We appreciate your interest in higher educational opportunities for Indian 
youth and your continued support of the scholarship program. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. Rex Ler, Acting Comnvrissioner. 


ESTIMATED FUNDS FOR PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypen. Public Law 959 authorized a vocational edu- 
cation program for adult Indians. Are there any funds in the esti- 
mate for this program ? ‘ 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. The education program includes an increase 
of $1,500,000 to initiate this program. We feel that this will assist 
the adult Indians to obtain the needed vocational training that will 
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fit them to go out and earn a livelihood in the basic skills. The act 
authorized a program of $3,500,000. We are initiating it for the first 
year at about half that level. 

Chairman Haypen. What is your estimate of the number of Indians 
who will take advantage of the program ? 

Mr. Massey. We feel that approximately 600 Indians will be as- 
sisted in this program during the first year. 
Senator Cuavez. Nationwide or regionally ? 
Mr. Massey. Nationwide. 


WELFARE AND GUIDANCE SERVICES 


Chairman Haypren. There is an increase of $1,116,000 requested for 
welfare and guidance services. Why is this increase necessary ? 

Mr. Massey. The welfare budget estimated a caseload of 9,500 per- 
sons. That represents an increase of 1,500 speraine at an aver. 
monthly rate of from $25 to $30. The increased caseload is due chiefly 
to the stepped-up health program and TB casefinding by the Public 
Health Service which results in referrals to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs for their dependents, during the periods that the patient is in 
the hospital or being rehabilitated. 

Chairman Haypven. You spoke of the program being conducted by 
the Public Health Service. Have they increased their health ac- 
tivities ? 

Mr. Massry. They have stepped up their health program consider- 
ably—so much so that it is pressing the Bureau to take care of the 
parent referrals and the children in foster homes that are required if 
they take their patients into the hospitals. 

Another part of the increase in welfare is for an increase in our 
child welfare program. Again, a part of it is due to the stepped-up 
health program. Another part is to find homes or institutional care 
because of neglect or because of handicaps such as blindness, deafness, 
and mental deficiencies. 

We feel that the caseload in that category will reach 2,800 children, 
which will represent an increase of about 700 over our present program. 

Chairman Haypen. It has been a notorious fact that tuberculosis 
was more prevalent among the Indian tribes than elsewhere, and the 
work being done by the Public Health Service verifies that fact. The 
only way to get at it is to send them to hospitals and take care of 
them 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hayven. As is done in other instances. And that is what 
you are trying to do? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. They are making good progress, which 
affects our part of the program. 





RELOCATION SERVICES 


Chairman Haypen. The estimate includes $3,541,000 for relocation 
services. This is the same amount that was available last year. How 
is this program progressing ? 

Mr. Massey. That program is going almost as scheduled. In this 
fiscal year we had a sizable increase in the program. We expanded the 
number of offices and had to expand the staff. We had to train the new 
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staff in some of the work, which delayed it in actual referrals to the 
relocation offices at the beginning of the year. We have a backlog now 
of applications, and we are concentrating our staff in these offices to 
process those cases through. 

Senator Cravez. How do you replace? 

Mr. Massey. Pardon? 

Senator Cuavez. How do you make these replacements? 

Mr. Massey. The Civil Service Commission has authorized us to 
set up a board, and we recruit, examine, and certify new employees for 
this new program. That has helped us considerably in the staffing. 

Senator CHavez. You are discussing now replacement of personnel ! 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. All right. How about the replacement of the 
Indian from one place to another ? 

Mr. Massry. This year, with the increase that the Congress gave 
us, we have added relocation staff at the agency levels. They will go 
out and interview the Indians, take their “applications, review those, 
and those that we feel can successfully be relocated are sent to the 
relocation centers where we have specialists who take them in, find 
housing, get them jobs, and then we have a staff for followup Work 
at that level. 

Senator Cuavez. Did the Bureau relocate quite a group of Indians 
over there in the area close to Parker Dam ? 

Mr. Massey. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mitter. That group of Indians were from the Navaho to the 
project—land-development project, and was not counted as a part of 
our total relocation program. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, you did relocate quite a few of them? 
Mr. Mituer. Yes, sir. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF PROGRAM 


Senator Cuavez. And it is my understanding now that you have 
given that up and the Indians are getting away ‘and you want to rent 
that property to private enterprise to do some farming. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Miter. I do not know, Senator. 

Senator Cuavez. I wish you would find out. 

Mr. Mrixer. Yes, sir; I will. 

Mr. GreeNwoop. Senator, I think you are speaking of the Colorado 
River Reservation, are you not? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes, sir; we have discontinued the program that 
was initiated some years ago to relocate Navaho Indians on the Colo- 
rado River Indian Reservation. 

Senator Cuavez. Is it true the Navahos have left that area? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Many of them have left; yes. 

Senator Cuavez. What are you going to do with the property ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Of course, we have funds in this budget for con- 
eure the construction of the irrigation project, to bring additional 
ands——. 

Senator Cuavez. For what purpose? If you have no Indians to 
use it, who is going to use the irrigation ? 
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Mr. Greenwoop. Well, there will be Indians who will be using it, 
And, of course, any lands that the Indians themselves do not want to 
farm will be leased for them. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, is it true that you are trying to make a con- 
tract now with a California enterprise—which I do not object to, but 
I just want to know the facts—and get the Indians out of there and 
lease this property to someone from California or elsewhere ? 


Mr. Greenwoop. We have a proposal before us that was submitted 
tous. We did not solicit it. 


Senator Cuavez. I see. 

Mr. GreEnwoop. The proposal came to us from a company that is 
organized under Arizona law I believe for the leasing of 65,000 acres 
on that reservation, under which they would complete the irrigation 
development, at a cost of some $28 million or $29 million. 


Senator Cuavez. Can you make that proposal available to the com- 
mittee ? 


Mr. GreeNwoop. Yes, sir. 
USE OF FUNDS 


Chairman Haynen. With respect to funds for this work, do you 
have all you need this year? Are you going to spend all that was 
appropriated for this purpose? 

Mr. Massey. We are going to use the major portion of it for relo- 
cation. Due to the lag at the beginning of the year, because of the 
increase in program, we have proposed some minor adjustments from 
that fund into other funds. In other words, we plan to take care of 
a supplemental need on the San Carlos Reservation from that fund. 
That is before the House committee this morning. 

Chairman Haypren. Are more of these Indians being relocated to 
the East? In the West, we have heard about the Los Angeles opera- 
tion. Do you go to Chicago and other places? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir; we have offices in Chicago. Mr. Miller might 
review some of the newer offices we have. 

Chairman Haypen. Where are the principal relocation offices? 

Mr. Miter. The principal offices are in Chicago; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Denver, Colo.; San Francisco Bay area; and Los Angeles. 

Now, we are planning on investigating other outlets east of Cae 
We are hoping to get that done so we can make some changes for 
next year’s program. 


MAINTENANCE OF LAW AND ORDER 


Chairman Hayven. There is a small increase for maintenance of 
law and order. Appropriations for this purpose have been increased 
substantially the last few years. Are we getting any results? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. That has practically saved the program. 
This increase in here is more or less for operating expenses and care 
and feeding of prisoners. On many reservations we are without 
jail facilities, and it is necessary to use the jails of the cities or the 
counties for which we have to pay a part of the operating expenses. 

Under our present budget we are hard pressed to pay the full cost 
of this operation, and it is affecting our programs and our relation- 
ships with the city and county officials in those few areas. For that 
reason we have this small increase for 1958. 
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Chairman Haypen. Senator Thye, did you have some inquiry you 
wanted to make? 
FOSTER-HOME CARE 





























Senator Tuyr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I am concerned about the 
child welfare and the question of the foster-home expenditures, and 
more especially with Minnesota. As many of you here know, there 
was a delegation down from the State of Minnesota—legislative mem- 
bers—and they felt that the $150,000 that was in the House appro- 
priations would not cover all the expenses that the State of Minnesota 
would be involved in in the foster-home care of the Indian orphan 
or the orphan that would need such care. 

I understand that at a meeting with the Indian Bureau, Mr. Chair- 
man, it was finally agreed between the Bureau and the legislative 
members that an additional $20,000 would be needed, and I believe that 
the Indian Bureau is concurring in that. At least that was the report 
that I received from State Senator Mullen. 

Mr. Emmons Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. And, therefore, I am in full support of that final 
agreement between the Minnesota legislative members and the Minne- 
sota State welfare department and vou, the Indian Bureau. That was 
why I came over, Mr. Chairman, to this Appropriation Committee 
session. 

I apologize for not having been with you all morning, and I apol- 
ogize that I am going to have to leave again, but the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee is in session on the question of Public Law 480, as 
well as on other very important legislative bills. And while this is 
very important, Mr. Chairman, I know that you will handle it so well 
that. I will leave you with this responsibility, and I feel that I am 
needed over in the other committee. 

Senator Cuavez. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS NEEDED 

















Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, I did come over in order to make 
mention of the fact that I believe the $150,000 is insufficient, from what 
Ihave learned. There was a delegation here from the State, and we 






C had a very excellent conference with the officials of the Indian Bureau, 
and it was the general agreement that an additional $20,000 was 
needed. 

So, with that, Mr. Chairman, I will take leave and thank you, and 

f I will go back to where we are working on some legislation that will 

j have to be voted out of the committee today. 

Mr. Emmons. Thank you, Senator. 

. Senator DworsHak. Mr. Chairman, are you leaving education? 

- Chairman Haypren. Yes. You wanted to ask a question, Senator? 

it 

s PAYMENT TO STATES FOR TUITION 

S. Senator Dworsnax. Mr. Emmons, I note in the justifications in 

st reference to education the following: 

at The securing of educational opportunities for Indian children in the public- 


Schoo) system involves the extension of Federal financial assistance to public- 
school districts in which tax-exempt Indian-owned lands and relatively large 
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numbers of Indian children coming from these lands create financial situations 
that cannot be met in full by local finances. 

T should like to ask you for some comment as to whether payments 
to States iti i 

Mr. Emmons. Mrs. Thompson, could you explain that to the 
Senator? 

Mrs. THompson. Senator Dworshak, they are not on a tuition basis, 
and, therefore, not uniform in each State. 

Senator DworsnaK. How are the allocations made? 

Mrs. THomrson. They are made on the basis of need, and there are 
many variables from State to State. For example, if every State paid 
exactly the same teacher salaries and every State taxed themselves 
exactly the same number of mills and every State financed the school 
system in exactly the same way and every State had exactly the same 
number of school days, et cetera, then you could come to ‘something 
that would be uniform, but, as you know, that is not true in each— 

Senator Dworsnax. You do not pay so much per capita for each 
Indian child in school ? 

Mrs. Toomrson. No, it is not on a per capita basis. 

Senator DworsHax. Why would that not be a desirable way to 
handle it? Does your system reward the States which are lagging 
in providing educational opportunities and facilities for Indian 
children? How do you handle that? Do you not, in fact, penalize 
the progressive States and reward those States which are lagging be- 
hind in this program ? 

Mrs. Tuoomprson. No, I do not believe, Senator Dworshak, it works 
that way. I think it would work that way if you paid each State 
the same, because you would be paying a higher price for a lower- 
type service. If, for example, the teachers’ salaries were much lower 
in one State than the other and you did it on the same per. capita 


basis, you would be paying for teacher salaries that you were not 
receiving. 
BASIS OF PAYMENTS 


Senator Dworsnak. In other words, then, you consider the level of 
educational facilities or 

Mrs. THompson. Yes. 

Senator Dworsuax. The standards that are available in each State. 

Mrs. Txuompson. It is on the basis of need, not 

Senator DworsHax. When you say ‘need, ” what do you mean 
specifically by that? Financial need? Or educational needs? Or 
what? 

Mrs. THompson. Financial need, which, of course, is reflected in 
the educational need. But there is a State plan in existence with 

each State, and that State plan is worked out in such a way that it 
will be operable within the State laws, the State school laws of that 
State, and will also meet the citeria of the Bureau. 

And it works, in a simple way, this way: If a school district has 
wealth in the district and if they are making an adequate effort and 
they have a number of Indian children from nontaxable land that is 
making an impact in that district, we take into consideration all of the 
resources that they have, the financial resources they have. Then, 
if there is a deficiency because of this impact of Indian children and 
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nontaxable land in the district, the plan then takes care of the dif- 
ference so they can have an adequate program for all children in that 
district. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Are you not actually by that program placing 
an excessive burden upon the school districts which are in fairly 
good financial condition and which may be overtaxed in taking care 
of the white children by giving them this additional enrollment? 

Mrs. THomrson. Well, the tax effort is taken into consideration. 
That is one of the factors. 


QUESTION OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Senator Dworsuax. Well, if this is a Federal responsibility—and 
we recognize that. it is—why should the financial ability of the various 
States be taken into consideration when you ask the taxpayers in a 
specific State to assume a greater or a lesser share of the responsibility 

of educating the Indian children ? 

Mrs. Tuompson. I think that is the basis of the question. Each 
State recognizes that education is a State and local responsibility. 

Senator DworsHax. Not in considering the education of Indian 
children, or else you would not be justified j in coming in here asking 
for $50 million, would you? Is that not a Federal responsibility ? 

Mrs. THompson. Well, that is the impact of nontaxable land and 
Indian children, but that is the deficiency in meeting the problem. 
But each State in its State laws recognizes that it has a responsibility 
for the education of all children, all citizen children, of that State. 

Senator DworsHax. And Indians are entitled to the same considera- 
tion as white children? 

Mrs. THompson. Yes. Now, because of the nontaxable land, if 
there is a financial problem, then we come in as a Federal agency and 
assist with that financial problem created by the impact of Indian 
children from nontaxable land. But the Indian child has the same 
right to education in the State, and there is no question over that with 
the States. 

Senator DworsHaxk. To be more specific, Blackfoot, Idaho, is adja- 
cent to the Fort Hall Indian Reservation. They closed down the 
school on the Indian reservation. Naturally, the Indian children have 
to find educational opportunities by attending the public schools of 
Blackfoot. That is fine. But are you telling me that the taxpayers 
of Idaho and the city and county are expected to assume that. respon- 
sibility although these Indian children actually are a Federal re- 
sponsibility ? 

Mrs. Tompson. Senator, the Blackfoot problem is an impact prob- 
lem, not solely Indian impact. They havea real problem there of over- 
crowded schools and overcrowded because of their own population, 
4... 

Senator Dy orsHaKk. Oh, that is only to a limited extent. 

Mrs. Tuompson. But the real problem is not caused entirely from 
the Indian children. 

Senator DworsHak. Where do the Indian children from Fort Hall 
attend school ? 

Mrs. Truromeson. They attend at Blackfoot. 
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Senator Dworsuax. Well, whether it is impact or not, then, you are 
telling me that the local taxpa ayers should be expected to assume that 
additional burden, financial burden ? 

Mrs. TuHompson. They do not, Senator. We share that burden with 
them. 

Now, of course, the question gets to how much, you see, and if there 
is an impact in the school other than Indian children, then the problem 
gets more acute. 

Senator DworsHak. Where do you get this additional impact you 
are referring to? 

Mrs. Tuompson. Increase in their own school population. 

Senator DworsHaxk. That is very limited on a normal basis. Just 
normal growth. 

Well, along that line, maybe Mr. Emmons or Mr. Massey would 
tell us why, as you make progress in implementing Indian children i in 
the public-school system, for instance, you are asking for an increase 
of about seven and a half million for educational assistance. Is that 
right? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir, over 6 million. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR INCREASE 


Senator DworsHax. How do you explain that big increase? 

Mr. Massey. Well, Senator, as we have said, part of the increase 
in education is a million and a half for a new program in adult edu- 
cation. Another part of our increase in education is approximately 
$700,000 for an adult education program to provide the adult Indians 
with training in skills of reading and writing, to give them the oppor- 


tunities that: they missed in their youth because of the lack of educa- 
tion. We also have an increase of $2,230,000 for assisting States be- 
cause of the impact of the Indian attendance in public school. 

Senator DworsuaKx. How much increase in that last item ? 

Mr. Massey. $2,230,000 is proposed for assisting the States. 

Senator DworsHax. What is the total now? That is the increase. 
What is the overall total ? 

Mr. Massey. $7,940,200 for States. And districts, where we have 
local contracts with the districts, we have a total of $1,012,600 for 
that. So that is around $9 million for the States and local contracts 
to assist these public schools where the attendance of Indians becomes 
a financial burden. 

Senator DworsuHax. Of course, that is primarily because there is 
no taxable property in most of those areas. 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. I might say that about 2 years ago this 
subject was discussed, as you will remember, pretty thor oughly, and 
we were asked to make a study of the situation. And we had at that 
time some agreements with the States on the criteria and the plan 
under which we would give financing. 

Senator Dworsuak. Is that satisfactory so far as each State is 
concerned ? 

Mr. Massry. Yes, sir. We worked out agreements with the re- 
mainder of the States, and now we have an agreement with each State 
and local district where we know and they know what the criteria 
will be and on what basis the assistance will be given. And it has 
worked out much more satisfactorily. 
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PROGRESS OF PROGRAM 


Senator Dworsnax. You have cut down the backlog of Indian 
children out of school I notice by 20,000 from June 1953 up to date. 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. We made very good progress because of a 
crash program that the Congress provided funds for. We have not 
kept up with our construction program since that date, and we are 
now again facing 

Senator Dworsnaxk. What is that construction program? The local 
school districts or on Indian reservations? 

Mr. Massey. It is to provide for the increase on Indian reservations 
in our own schools. 


Senator Dworsuak. It has nothing to do with payments made—— 
Mr. Massey. No, sir. 


Senator DworsHak. For impacts on public school systems? 

Mr. Massry. No, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. Well, I have been an ardent advocate of full 
integration of Indian children in our public schools for many, many 
years, and I wonder sometimes whether we are making the progress 
we should. We are cutting down this backlog obviously, but the 
question is whether we are doing it on a basis that is consonant with 
our public school system. 

Will we have this problem always with us? And will you come 


in every year and ask for an increase to take care of this educational 
program ? 





SURVEY AUTHORIZED 


Mr. Massey. We have $100,000 in this budget to begin a survey. 
That survey was authorized by a bill sponsored by Senator Goldwater 
which we have just discussed a few minutes ago. And that should give 
us some of the answers to your questions. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. I came in in the middle of the discussion. Did 
I understand that you expect to take 3 years to complete that ? 

Mr. Massry. We had felt that it may take 3 years to do a compre- 
hensive study and to give the proper evaluation to the information 
that we have and that to be gathered. However, as we have told the 
committee this morning, we would do everything within our power to 
complete that study, that survey, within the 2-vear period. 

Senator DworsHax. Why could it not be done in 1 year? 

Chairman Haypen. That is a big job. 

Senator DworsHax. Well, everything is a big job, but the longer 
you defer getting a report on this question the more difficult it will 
become to make the essential planning which is required to meet your 
objectives. 

Mr. Massey. That is true. We feel that not only the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and the Congress will have a great interest in this, but, 
as you say, the public schools and the public-school officials will also 
have an interest in this. And we just cannot do all these things too 
fast. We have to take the time to— 

Senator DworsHak. Do you feel we are meeting this integration 
problem on the basis of expediency or in a manner that will require 
possibly a drastic innovation as a thorough report and study are 
completed ? 

Mr. Massry. Mrs. Thompson, do you have—— 
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Mrs. THompson. I think I have some information here that—— 

Senator DworsHak. Off the record. 

(Remarks off the record.) 

Mrs. Tompson. I think this chart [indicating], if I interpret it, 
will show you what the progress has been and what the problem still 
is. 

Now, above this line are children 6 to 18 years of age in the public 
schools. The black part here shows the portion—or the ratio I should 
say—of the children that are receiving assistance from the Bureau, 
some assistance from the Bureau. 

These are those who are completely cut loose from the Bureau 
and attending without any assistance from the Bureau. 

This is Arizona, for example. This is the problem still remain- 
ing in Arizona of children still in Federal schools. 

So you can see there are two, Arizona and New Mexico. And 
these are the Dakotas. These are major problem areas in terms 
of working out school district systems and so on that will incor- 
porate and take i in these Indian children. 

So this will give you the progress that has been made in all of 
the States plus the problem that still remains. 

(The chart referred to follows: ) 
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INTEGRATION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Senator Dworsuax. Now, percentagewise, are you integrating 
these children in public schools to a large extent, or are you faced 
with the necessity of expanding the boarding schools to take care 
of Indian children ? 

Mrs. THompson. In some areas we are faced with the problem of 
expanding the boarding schools. With the Navaho, as an exam- 
ple, where the terrain is such that the people are so scattered, it 
is not possible to get them all in school on a day basis. 

Senator Cuavez. Mrs. Thompson, lack of roads, too, keeps many 
a Navaho from being able to be integrated in public schools? 

Mrs. THompson. That is correct? 

Senator DworsHax. Will that be a permanent situation where 
they must forever maintain these boarding schools, or do you visual- 
ize at some future time you can take all of these Indian children 
and get them in the public schools where they belong in order to 
be adequately prepared to assume full activity as American citizens? 

Mrs. THompson. We hope to get them into the public schools where 
they belong as these conditions can be worked out. And there are 
many complex problems that still have to be worked out. Senator 
Chavez mentioned roads. School districting is another basic prob- 
Jem that must be worked out. And school buildings, and getting 
the buildings transferred to the State and a part of the State sys- 
tem. And getting the buildings located correctly so they will be 
in place when it is time to transfer them. 

Senator Dworsuax. Boarding schools or reservation schools are 
poor substitutes for providing public school training ? 

Mrs. Tuompson. We recognize that, Senator. If the conditions 
were not such that it was necessary 

Senator Dworsnax. I was asking you the question. I am not an 
authority. 

Mrs. THompson. Yes; we feel that a boarding school is only a 
substitute for something that would be better if we could have the 
children live in their own homes and go on a day basis. 

Senator Dworsuax. This survey would show how many years we 
may have to continue this current program before we can attain this 
objective, would it? 

Mrs. THompson. We hope so, Senator. 

Senator Dworsuak. You have no opinion now as to how long it 
would take? 

Mrs. THompson. It varies from situation to situation. In 1900 
there were 324 children in the public schools. According to the 
official reports in 1900 there were 324. Now we have close to 70,000 
in the public schools. I think about 53 percent—over 50 percent— 
of the Indian children are now in the public schools. 

Senator Dworsnax. Are you encountering any really difficult prob- 
lems through this integration, or is it proving quite successful with 
these Indian children ? 

Mrs. THomrson. We feel it is proving quite successful—if it is 
done on a good base. In other words, if careful planning is done 
so that the problems are removed before the child goes into the pub- 
lic school, we feel that it is very successful. But a child who speaks 
no English cannot be dumped into a public school where the majority 
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of the children are taught in English. 


We must provide for teaching 
him English, you see. 


REACTION OF INDIAN PARENTS 





Senator DworsHak. What is the reaction of the Indian parents 
to this program? Are they eager to cooperate in making public- 
school facilities available to their chldren ? 

Mrs. THompson. There again, Senator, that varies in terms of the 
parents’ understanding, and that is a part of the problem—in work- 
ing with parents to get them to understand their relationship to the 
me ie school and how they function in relationship to a public school, 
how a school board functions, and how they relate to a school board, 
and their responsibility for relating themselves to a school board. 
That all becomes a part of the problem. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you. 

Mr. Emmons. May I interrupt just a minute, Senator? You raised 
a question about how the children are getting along. In my little 
community of Gallup, N. Mex., we have : approximately 12,000 people, 
and we have a boarding dormitory at Gallup for Navaho children, 
and out of that dormitory we put 500 of these Navaho children in 
the public schools of Gallup. And in several of the schools there the 
Indian children are leading the classes. They are putting some of 
the white children up against it. 

Senator Cnavez. Not only that, Mr. Commissioner. Right there 
in Gallup also the integration brought about better understanding. 

Mr. Emons. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. The little Indian boy plays baseball and basket- 
ball, and the little Indian girl does the same thing. 

Senator DworsHaKk. That is the advantage of making public schools 
available to create confidence in these children and make them realize 
that they have just the same potentialities for self-development as 
do white children. 

Senator Cravez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exons. That is exactly what we say. And I had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Mr. Delman who just came in from Arizona. And 
given an opportunity there is nothing in the world that these Indians 
cannot do that we do. 

Senator DworsHak. Some things maybe better. 

Mr. Emons. Lam sure of it. Ihave great confidence in the future 
of the American Indian. 

Senator Dworsnak. Thank you. 































RESOURCES MANAGEMENT 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE AND JUSTIFICATION 








Chairman Haypen. The next item on this bill we ought to look 
at for a moment is resources management. The House allowed the 
budget estimate of $17,200,000. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 
(The justifications referred to follow :) 
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Analysis of adjusted appropriation 





. Forest and range lands___ 

. Fire suppression 

. Agricultural and industria) assistance 
. Soil and moisture conservation 


systems. _... 2 
. Development of Indian arts and crafts_......_._______- 
Management of Indian trust property 

. Repair and mainenance of sheamcemmenn and utilities 

. Weed control__._. 


Operation, repair, and maintenance of Indian irrigation 


| 


Total 
available, 
1957 


Analysis by activities 


Activities 


. Fire suppression 
. Agricultural and industrial assistance 
Soil and moisture conservation 


. Management of Indian trust property 
Repair and maintenance of buildings and utilities 
Weed control 


1 
2 
3 
4. 
5. 
6. 
8. 
9. 


Cost PROGRAM 


a ene CUNNID DONG eos da ccc cemeddboo ates 


Increase in 
base due to 
Government’s 
contribution 
to the retire- 
ment fund 


(2) 


$101, 900 


39, 830 
165, 500 


270 

3, 000 
151, 000 
78, 000 
3, 000 


195 


Adjusted 
appropria- 
tion 


(3) 


$2, 781, 900 
140, 000 

1, 544, 501 
4, 349, 500 


811, 509 
111, 000 
3, 341, 000 
3, 708, 000 
205, 000 


542, 500 





Operation, repair, and maintenance of Indian irrigation systems 
Development of Indian arts and crafts. ........-......---.....-.-----.---- 


Adjusted 
appropri- 
ation 


$2, 781, 900 
140, 090 

1, 544, 501 
4, 348, 500 
811, 599 
111, 000 

3, 341, 000 
3, 708, 000 
205, 000 





As indicated in the above table, appropriation requirements for fiscal year 
1958 for resources management amount to $17,200,000; on a cost basis, the pro- 


gram for 1958 will be as follows 


Program and financing 


Program by activities: 
. Forest and range lands 

. Fire su ppression Sanne ; 
. Agricultural and industrial assistance 
. Soil and moisture conservation -- -- 

5. Operation, repair, and maintenance of Indian irriga- 

tion systems. _-- as 

. Development of Indian arts and crafts. 
. Management of Indian trust property 


. Repair and maintenance of Jonans srs and utlities._.._. 


. Weed control. te 
Total program costs_-- 

. Relation of costs to obligations: "Obligations incurred 
for costs of other years, net- : 


Total program (obligations) - 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward _---._. 
Unobligated balance no longer available 


Appropriation -_ - 


1956 actual 


$2, 243, 259 
225, 408 

1, 444, 319 
3, 538, 973 


771, 229 
75, 204 
2, 001, 352 
2, 080, 690 
94, 034 


| 1957 estimate | 


$2, 680, 000 | 

140, 000 | 
1, 504, 671 | 
4, 184, 000 


811, 329 | 
108, 000 | 

3, 190, 000 | 

3, 630, 000 
202, 000 | 


1958 estimate 


Bn5% 


badd 
g2=2 
Pree 


| 8 
oI 








12, 474, 558 


242, 122 


12, 716, 680 


—535 
165, 855 


16, 450, 000 


&\SS2e S25 


_ 
=| 





12, 882, 000 
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Relation of costs to obligations 


1955 actual | 1956 actual | 1957 estimate 
| 


——_——_—————— 











1958 estimate 


Selected resources at end of year: 
Inventories and item on order: 

Stores (goods uneonsumed by projects) _| $50, 382 | $43, 909 $43, 909 $43, 909 

Undelivered orders (appropriation bal- | 

ances obligated for goods and services | 


on order not yet received) __-......_.- 708, 903 1, 230, 914 1, 230, 914 1, 230, 914 
Advances (payments for goods and | 














services on order not yet received) ___-! 8, 642 13, 422 13, 422 13, 422 
Work in process (goods and services 
to be costed to activities when com- | 
nee 21 spabentee 2, 271 176 176 176 
Total selected resources at end of 
a IO aia i ee el 770, 648 1, 288, 421 1, 288, 421 1, 288, 421 
Selected resources at start of year (—)__......-.}....--.---.--- —770, 648 —1, 288, 421 —1, 288, 421 
Adjustments of selected resources reported at 
i TENE 2, anne bimed==thas —eptl enn cased plan teveeenneauben HAD GOD. Bp nessedicgnd-4hd~ dhoms qeeecen 
Increase or decrease (—) in selected re- 
DO as LU A cache then suddeccubmatdsiecta Ln cileaee4 coins le BONE Netencacintes sonio oie ara 
Property or services transferred in (—) or out 
OT a ae eee ae OE FE hiss -cachiindtinehsusinantiond 
Obligations incurred for costs of other | 
FRETS; RO... Lio madas ab nd ode) - bs ole 9091984. sek nosis 








1. Forest and rangelands, $2,883,000 


Subactivities Adjusted ap-| Estimate, 
propriation 1958 
I nn cnrtenahdnhenccocndepehsinth>—aiitDGlAMtaehs ennescsennnesadewe $1, 574, 518 $1, 675, 618 
EE «~anccqvcssengecnnsnpphheiitibteladbiwendiaceguabecesna see 1, 207, 382 1, 207, 382 
Ia ins sash ap dnduttdn eh dues abamabincaeditbnbp pita 2, 781, 900 2, 883, 000 





(a) Forestry, $1,675,618 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1958 is $1,675,618, an increase of $101,100. 
The forestry program of the Bureau of Indian Affairs is concerned with the 
management and protection of approximately 16,000,000 acres of Indian forest 
lands, and the protection from fire of an additional 42,000,000 acres of open range 
and intermixed non-Indian lands. On some reservations, the forest resources 
are the Indians’ greatest asset and source of income. 

It is the policy of the Department of the Interior to manage Indian forests 
for the benefit of the Indian owners, and in accordance with the principles of 
sustained yield. The primary objective is to provide a continuing harvest of 
usable wood products. There are, in addition, the collateral objectives of 
watershed protection, forage production for grazing, the development of fish 
and game resources, and the preservation of scenic and recreational values. 

It is also a part of the forest management program to assist Indians in pre- 
paring for the time when Federal trusteeship will be terminated, at which time 
the Indians will assume full authority and responsibility for the management 
of their property. 

About 40 years ago a partially successful effort was made to inventory the 
Indian forests. Cutting schedules were developed from these inventories and 
logging operations were initiated on many reservations. The inventories were 
very extensive even for conditions existing at that time, and the cutting schedules 
were held to conservative levels in order to avoid permanent injury to the forests 
through overcutting. Marked progress has been made toward converting these 
virgin forests into managed forests, where periodic growth and periodic harvest 
will be in balance. 

The demand for timber is increasing, and is extending to Indian forests that 
were formerly far removed from commercial markets. There have also been 
improvements in logging equipment, which make it practicable to conduct light, 
selective cutting operations in stands of timber where this method of harvesting 
is silviculturally desirable. In recognition of this more favorable situation, the 
past,2 years have witnessed an increase in funds made available for the manage- 


&9775--357 16 
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ment of Indian forests. With this increase we have increased the volume of 
timber sold. It has also been possible to obtain, for some reservations, new 
inventories that are based upon modern techniques of aerial and ground surveys, 
More accurate determinations of allowable cut have been developed from these 
inventories and cutting schedules have ben adjusted accordingly. Among the 
reservations where new inventories have been made, or are in process, are the 
Navajo, San Carlos, and Fort Apache Reservations in Arizona, the Hoopa Valley 
and the Tule River Reservations in California, the Northern Cheyenne in 
Montana, the Jicarilla and Zuni in New Mexico, the Klamath in Oregon, and 
the Menominee Reservation in Wisconsin. Information developed from these 
inventories has generally indicated that the rate of annual cutting can safely 
be increased. 

If the more liberal appropriations are continued, it will be possible to inventory 
all Indian forests of commercial importance, place them in full-scale produe- 
tion within the limitations of sustained yield, and provide an acceptable standard 
of protection from fire, insects, and disease. It will take several years of. inten- 
sive effort to realize the full potential of the Indian forest resources, but there 
is reason to believe that the time is approaching when all Indian forests will 
be making their full contribution to the economic welfare of the Indian owners, 
and to the stabilization of dependent wood-using industries. It should be noted, 
however, that the increase in product values, and the refinements in forest 
utilization practices, make it necessary and profitable to spend more time per 
thousand feet of sales on all phases of forest management. The volume of 
timber sold, per man-year of forest management effort, will decrease but the 
value per man-year will increase. 

For the reasons outlined above, the increase of $101,100 requested for fiscal 
year 1958 will be used primarily for forest inventories and planning preparatory 
to expanded timber sales activities. The results expected from increased sales 
are shown below : 


| Estimated eut—thousand | Estimated receipts 
| feet board measure 
Area office jur sdiction } 


1957 1958 ! 1957 1958 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
i 


} 
Billings... -_-- —S ae 36, 000 36, 000 $688, 000 $710, 000 
Gallup - aoe a 51, 000 69, 000 710, 000 960, 000 
Minnemems.i1310l 2 ii) 2 ea 58, 000 | 63, 000 774, 000 820, 000 
Phoenix_. ee Ss ee 61, 000 | 70, 000 | 860, 000 960, 000 
Portland (excluding Klamath) -__....._.-_-.----| 385, 000 | 397, 000 | 7, 650, 000 8, 360, 000 
GE iiick s tihcigad = kk Sed cmbeinated Seas 60, 000 82, 000 802, 000 1, 100, 000 


Total (excluding Klamath) | 651, 000 | 717,000 | 11, 484, 000 12, 910, 000 
| i 


Data for the Klamath Reservation is excluded from the tabulation above 
because Federal trusteeship over the affairs of the Klamath Tribes is scheduled 
for termination not later than August 13, 1958 (P. L. 587, 83d Cong., 2d sess.). 
Timber sales during fiscal year 1958 will therefore be drastically reduced, to 
avoid carryover of uncompleted timber sale contracts beyond the termination 
date. On this assumption, the estimated cut from Klamath Reservation will be 
96 million board feet in fiscal year 1957 and 3 million board feet in fiscal year 
1958, with estimated receipts of $3,593,000 and $95,000, respectively. There is a 
possibility, however, that the date of termination will be extended, through 
amendment of Public Law 587; and in that event, timber sales will continue at 
an undiminished rate in fiseal year 1958. 

The objective sought in fire protection is to strike an acceptable balance between 
the amount spent for protection and the probable value of resources that would 
be destroyed if the protection were not provided. The great increase in prices 
being received for timber has increased the value of resources to be protected. 
Furthermore, the planned expansion of timber sale activities will result in more 
movement within the forests by loggers, hunters, and others, with the resultant 
increase in risk of man-caused fires. The increased values to be protected and 
the increased risks both indicate that a greater expenditure for protection is 
necessary. It is therefore planned to use a portion of the increase requested 
for fiscal year 1958 to employ a few additional fire control aids and to purchase 
the most urgently needed replacements of fire protection and other equipment. 
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The following information for the calendar year 1955 indicates the fire protection 
workload. 














| Acres requir- Number of 
Area office jurisdiction | ing protec- forest and Acres burned 
| tion range fires 
Aberdeen. -- : here ae 12, 103, 059 45 10, 083 
Billings .. -- 9, 885, 442 | 77 5, 852 
Gallup-- | 7, 382, 768 | 121 | 1, 311 
Minneapolis - | 2, 297, 025 42 | 36, 623 
Muskogee- - é 16, 343 | 8 | 72 
Phoenix. - - -- —_ 10, 214, 118 | 231 4, 198 
Portland = 5, 241, 557 | 256 3, 387 
Sacramento BR. 554, 326 54 3, 245 
Cherokee Agency- : atesal 56, 885 | 11 26 
Total - ----- aie eehied in wndie Maan | 57, 751, 523 845 64, 797 









(b) Rangelands, $1,207,382 


(1) Range management, $607,382.—The estimate of $607,382 is the same as 
for 1957. These funds provide for the employment of range conservationist and 
range aids concerned with the proper management of 44 million acres of Indian 
trust rangelands. About 75 percent of the total area of rangeland is used by 
the Indians in the grazing of their own livestock. This use provides the best 
opportunity for Indians to earn a living from the use of their resources. The 
balance of the range is permitted to non-Indians. The use of this range con- 
tributes materially to a stabilized livestock industry by providing grazing for 
approximately 985,000 cattle units of livestock annually. 

Most Indian reservations are located in principal watershed areas of the west- 
ern United States. Proper use of the Indian range is, therefore, important to 
irrigation, power, and other facilities dependent upon proper watershed 
management. 

The personnel employed under this subactivity develop management plans 
for the division of the range into economic units, establish proper stocking and 
season of use, develop range improvements and betterment programs to obtain 
optimum use consistent with sustained forage production. Range management 
activities include work incident to the granting of grazing permits, making field 
inspections, and working with the range users to obtain satisfactory range use. 
Range condition and trend studies and utilization checks are made to obtain 
balanced and proper use. The Indian users need guidance to improve their graz- 
ing practices so as to make the best use of range made available by the develop- 
ment of water and other improvements. Qualified personnel are, therefore, 
needed to work closely with the Indians in the development of management 
plans and the revision of existing plans in the interest of proper management. 
This guidance together with technical studies of range use and condition trend 
are necessary to obtain full use and to maintain the productivity of the range. 
During the calendar year 1955 there were over 15,000 grazing permits in effect 
authorizing the grazing of 675,000 cattle, 72,000 horses, and 1,096,000 sheep and 
goats. Cash receipts for these privileges were $2,877,000: free use value to 
Indian stockmen was estimated to be in excess of $3,500,000. In addition to range 
management work, the personnel employed under this subactivity advises Indian 
tribes in the development of plans and ordinances for the rehabilitation and 
proper use of their fish and wildlife resources which contribute materially to 
their economic welfare. During the calendar year 1955 the value of wildlife 
resoureeés used by Indians was estimated at $2%4 million. 

(2) Range water supply, $600,000.—The estimate of $600,000 is the same as for 
1957. These funds provide for the development of range water facilities, pri- 
marily the drilling of deep wells, in support of the range management program. 
There still exists serious water shortages on the Navajo, Hopi, Papago, and 


te Pueblo Reservations, which is being further aggravated by the continuing 
dronght. 
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The major projects of the range water development program are as follows: 


1956 1957 


Wells (new) --- 

Wells (rehabilitated) -. 
Chareos (new) _- 
Charcos (rehabilitated) _- 


The following table shows by area the extent and value of the use of Indian 
range resources as reflected by data for the calendar year 1955: 


Number of livestock grazed Cash re- | 
ceipts for Value of | Area range- 
grazing free | and 
Cattle Horses Sheep and | privileges grazing (aeres) 





goats 





Aberdeen , 32, 400 | $1, 446, 000 $303, 000 5, 802, 000 
EE eins aalimaainee . 277,000 | 1,016,000 139, 000 5, 
Gallup _--- 3, 6 36, 434, 000 4,000 | 2,068, 000 18, 
epee Li i... ks - sc it . 2 94, 000 35, 000 813, 000 9, 693, 
Portland piesa’ 70, ‘ 8, 258, 000 362, 000 | 180, 000 4, 257, 
ee 00 é 20 14, 000 17, 000 | 


72, 650 1, 095, 420 2) 877, 000 000 | 3, 520, 000 | 44, 224, 000 





2. Fire suppression, $140,000 





! 
Adjusted | Estimate, 
Activity appropria- 1958 
tion 


Fire suppression $140,000 | $140,000 





The estimate of $140,000 is the same as for 1957. Funds under this activity, 
together with available tribal funds, provide for the payment of the cost of sup- 
pression and emergency prevention of fires on or threatening Indian reservations, 


Calendar years | 
5-year 
average 


1954 1953 | 1952 | 1951 
—— ——-- SO are 
Nearmber of fires. .<............-..- sis his 845 868 1, 080 1, 025 931 
Average acres per fire_..........-. ib antcs 77 45 49 73 56 


Total area burned (acres) -_.......-..._---- 64, 797 39, 439 52, 618 74, 508 52, 076 
Estimated damage-__..- ph ..| $394, 660 | $214,986 | $156,125 | $381,137 | $274, 523 





Area requiring protection, 57,751,523 acres (includes 9,557,979 acres of State 
and private lands within protection area). 
The obligations of the last 3 fiscal years for fire suppression are approximately: 





i tel AO eee eee At ete a bk OU Ck 
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3. Agricultural and industrial assistance, $1,573,000 








Adjusted | Estimate 
Subactivities appropri- 1958 
ation 
(a) Agricultural extension . Ps cdi ody Cpegedsoahheheeeshsne nen S4cnaabsaae>senes $952, 281 | $952, 281 
NNT TT ee enn nn Nee 263 262, 296 


(c) Economic development 
(d) Program planning -- 


Total. 


natty ctewins bbpbainila gqestglua mahi 17, 510 17, 510 
Mh de sedges eet ee 312, 414 340, 913 





aioe ctcmuiebin tate .-.--| 1, 544, 501 | 1, 573,000 





(a) Agricultural extension, $952,281 


The estimate of $952,281 is the same as for 1957. The agricultural extension 
program is a continuing one rendering technical assistance to Indians to help 
them avail themselyes of all existing improved methods in agriculture, home 
economics, marketing, and rural community organization provided through 
State, Federal, and private agencies to bring about their complete independence 
and self-sufficiency. Progress is continuing in developing on the part of Indian 
groups and State extension officials recognition and acceptance of their full 
responsibility for extension assistance to Indian farm families. In this con- 
nection, Johnson-O’ Malley contracts are now in force between the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and the State Extension Services in 15 of the 18 States where 
the Bureau was conducting extension work. The total amount of these con- 
tracts is $523,635. These contracts expire at the end of the fiscal year and it is 
necessary to renegotiate for continuing the services. Emphasis on making avail- 
able to the Indians the full coordinated resources of the cooperative extension 
program including specialists at the State colleges, research activities of the 
State experiment stations and the United States Department of Agriculture; 
and of reaching one of its basic objectives of integrating Indians with our society 
and its institutions, points up the need for continuation of these contracts. In 
this respect, the State extension officials are interested in continuing these ar- 
rangements provided sufficient funds will be made available to enable them to 
perform the services and conduct extension programs which are sufficient and 
in keeping with the needs of the Indian people. In addition to the Indian exten- 
sion work being financed under contract, the Indian Bureau is continuing to 
carry on the extension program for Indians in Alaska, and in the States of 
Arizona, Mississippi, and part of New Mexico, which involves an expenditure 
of $378.241. In addition to the foregoing expenditures, a small supervisory staff 
is maintained in the central office at a cost of $20,405, and $30,000 has been 
transferred to the Federal Extension Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, under an agreement effective July 1, 1956, wherein leadership 
and direct assistance will be provided to State extension services in planning, 
conducting, and evaluating extension programs of work with Indians in those 
States under contract with the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and will advise and 
consult with Bureau representatives, in those States where contracts have not 


yet been negotiated, to aid them in providing suitable extension programs to 
Indians. 


(b) Credit operations, $262,296 


The estimate of $262.296 is the same as for 1957. The credit program of the 
Bureau is designed to assist Indians obtain the financing needed to promote their 
economic development. Primary emphasis is placed upon helping Indians obtain 
justified financing from the same institutions serving other citizens. More 
sources of financing are now available to Indians, and their economic activities 
are probably more adequately financed than at any time in their history. In- 
complete reports indicate a continual upward trend in the amount of financing 
Indians receive from the same institutions supplying financing to other citizens. 


The following shows the increase in the amount of financing received by them at 
the close of 1952 compared with 1956 : 
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ee 


1952 1956 
} 


| 
Financing through the same channels as other citizens !___ _______.- $22, 315,000 | $55, 725, 000 
Amount outstanding in loans and advances of tribal funds 22, 991, 070 | 29, 961, 299 
Cash balance, revolving fund for loans_- ; c =f 7, 832, 979 


Total....... fs SNE ed pds mn ee ie Ss 93, 519, 278 


1 Because many Indians deal with lenders on the same basis as other citizens, complete information is not 
available, and figures from year to year are not entirely comparable. The trend, however, is clear. 


Although Indians are receiving the major portion of their financing from out- 
side sources, continuation of the Bureau’s financing program is necessary to 
assist those Indians who are unable to obtain financing through customary chan- 
nels because of the lack of acceptable security, or for other reasons. The Bu- 
reau’s credit operations are conducted with two main funds: (1) tribal moneys 
and (2) revolving loan funds. The Bureau makes direct loans to tribes and other 
Indian organizations to enable them to make loans to members and association of 
members, and to finance enterprises. Loans are also made by the United States 
to individual Indians who are ineligible for loans from Indian organizations, or 
who are members of an Indian organization that is not making loans. Tribes 
that have funds of their own available for use to finance members and enterprises 


are required to use such moneys before loans by the United States receive 
approval. 


(c) Economic development, $17,510 


The estimate of $17,510 is the same as for 1957 and will be used to continue 
the resources surveys on the Navaho Reservation. The surveys and studies will 
embody sociological investigations and will include, but not be limited to, dis- 
tribution of human population, technique of use of resources including minerals, 
trade relations with other areas, fuel supply, livestock, wool, rugs, and other 
agricultural products. The results of such survey and study are essential to 
effective planning and execution of the various phases of the long-range program 
for the Navaho and Hopi Reservations and the development of known deposits of 
various minerals. This work, authorized by the Navaho-Hopi Rehabilitation 
Act has been, and will in large part be, contracted with the University of Arizona 
and New Mexico. 


(ad) Program planning, $340,913 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1958 is $340,913, an increase of $28,499. 
The progarm coordination staff assists area and agency staffs in conducting fact- 
finding surveys to determine the current economic and social status of Indian 
groups, delineates the major problems and needs, and recommends the develop- 
ment of programs on an overall reservation basis. On the basis of such surveys, 
programs are initiated at the field level in cooperation with the affected Indian 
groups and tribes to improve reservation resources utilization, to further the 
employment of the Indians excess to local job opportunities, to transfer additional 
managerial responsibility to Indians as a group or individually, and to transfer 
services of a governmental nature now furnished by the Bureau to local gov- 
ernmental units or other auspices handling such services. 

The increase of $28,499 is requested to take care of pressing needs to in- 
tensify planning operations with tribes looking toward eventual self-determina- 
tion. Recent field consultations held with all tribal groups have definitely in- 
dicated mounting Indian requests for assistance in this phase of planning. 


4. Soil and moisture conservation, $4,638,000 


Activity Adjusted ap- Estimate, 
propriation 1958 


! 
| 
Soil and moisture conservation - - -- bei ak andl ca cculceecacucecwesal $4, 349, 500 | $4, 638, 000 
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The estimate for this activity for 1958 is $4,638,000, an increase of $288,500. 
Soil and moisture conservation has been recognized by the increased number 
of individuals actively participating in the program: 52,296 persons attended 
land-use educational meetings in 1951, 66,253 in 1955, 69,770 in 1956, with field 
estimates indicating 96,500 in 1958. This is further evidenced by the fact that 
increased requests for assistance has indicated that the accelerated program 
will result in an estimated 15 500 farm and ranch plans in 1958 compared with 
11,421 in 1955 and 11,069 in 1956. Tribal contributions amounted to $756,523 
in 1956 with a proposed contribution of $1,403,619 in 1958. In 1956 with 
$3,755,385 and $14,762,308 agricultural production on 2,174,431 treated acres on the 
farmland of 15 reservations due to soil and moisture conservation work amounted 
to $25,195,640. This was a return of $21.56 on every soil and moisture dollar 
and of $2.86 on all appropriated money and contributions. 

This is a demonstration of what can be accomplished by accelerating the pro- 
gram of soil and moisture. With the funds appropriated for 1957 and those 
requested for 1958 in accord with the 20-year departmental program for soil 
and moisture conservation development, the work can be further accelerated and 
the beneficial results obtained on more and more acres. Approximately 3 per- 
cent of the total job was accomplished in 1956 and funds for approximately 4 per- 
cent of the total job are requested for 1958. Significant progress has been made, 
but erosion is still critical on many thousands of acres of Indian farmlands and 
rangelands. The degree to which these areas can be kept in production depends 
upon the rapidity with which remedial measures can be applied. The increased 
funds provide for the continued application of the program to Indian lands. 

The increase of $288,500 is justified in general terms to develop the program in 
accordance with the Department’s 20-year program for soil- and moisture-con- 
servation development. The Department’s program as approved May 1954, in 
1958 provides for $4,300,000 to which is properly added wage increases contained 
in the 1957 budget. The balance of the increase in the amount of $21,900 is for 
acceleration and intensification of the soil and moisture program in the Muskogee 
area. The watershed-protection and flood-prevention programs resulting from 
the enactment of Public Law 566 of the 83d Congress are including considerable 
acreage of Indian land. These programs are based on an execution period of 
10 years, therefore the Bureau’s costs will be increased during the first decade 
and decreased correspondingly in the second decade. 

Specifically the increase will be reflected in the major subactivities as follows: 

(1) Land-use investigations and planning, $1,218,491.—The estimate for this 
subactivity for 1958 is $1,218,491, an increase of $269,537. Features of this cate- 
gory provide basic planning information and for onsite planning with individual 
farmers and ranchers. Certain features accelerated to provide basic information 
for national-resource inventory, small-watershed planning as provided for under 
Public Law 566 and to keep pace with local demand. 

(2) Application of measures, $3,090,069.—(a) Soil stabilization and improve- 
ment, $1,213,600: The estimate for this subactivity for 1958 is $1,213,600, a 
decrease of $65,245. 

(b) Water management, $1,876,469: The estimate for this subactivity for 1958 
is $1,876,469, an increase of $34,536. The increase is justified on the basis of 
a general realinement and acceleration of activity for the control of runoff to 
lower flood crests, to prevent bank cutting, and to protect agricultural areas. 

(3) Operation and maintenance, $329,440—The estimate for this subactivity 
for 1958 is $329,440, an increase of $49,672. The increase brings the perform- 
ance inventory feature more closely in line with the planning and development 
phases of the program. Such activity provides opportunities for close consulta- 
tion with farmers and ranchers on their existing and future land-use problems 
and plans. 


5. Operation, repair, and maintenance of Indian irrigation systems, $801,000 


Adjusted ap- 
propriation Estimate 1958 


Subactivities 


(a) Annual assessment payments 


$86, 624 $103, 635 
(b) Annual water payments 20, 000 20, 090 
(¢) Operation and maintenance of irrigation systems i 704, 975 | 677, 365 


Total_- 811, 599 | 801, 000 
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The work involved in the operation and maintenance of the various projects 
consists of the annual cleaning of canals and laterals of silt, moss, weed, and 
brush growth; operation and maintenance and repair of storage reservoirs and 
diversion dams, repair or replacement of water-control structures, in canals 
and laterals; operation of canal and lateral systems to insure adequate delivery 
of water to the lands; repair and operation of pumping plants, repair of flood 
damage ; stream gaging and recording ; and repairs to buildings used for quarters, 
warehousing, and other purposes. Funds are also used for payments to water 
masters appointed by State decrees to divide waters of streams and for other 
incidental purposes. 

There are approximately 300 irrigation systems on various reservations west 
of the Mississippi River, ranging in size from tracts of a few acres sueh as 
subsistence-garden tracts to major projects of 100,000 acres. For the fiscal 
year 1958 approximately 82.60 percent of the cost of these operations will be 
financed from operation and maintenance collections and power revenue, leaving 
17.40 percent to be met from funds appropriated under this activity. 

Of the $801,000 requested under this activity, $162,059 is nonreimbursable and 
represents obligations of the Government for the purchase of water and water 
rights and operation and maintenance activities covered in acts of Congress and 
agreements with the Indians; the balance of $638,941 is reimbursable and econ- 
stitutes a lien against the lands benefited. 


(a) Annual assessment payments, $103,685 


Annual assessment payments are annual operation and maintenance charges 
made against Indian-owned lands included within various private and public 
irrigation districts. 

Annual assessment payment 
1958 
Newlands ; 
Middle Rio Grande Conservancy : 
Albuquerque School lands 
RP RMRIOEG, ENA ABNOR a sepsis 3 tied didn i die weisl  S 
SN Me BT ee 0a oh belek beck sak Linh MSE Saad abn eo cncse bb doch nick bilo abhi 


Total 
(b) Annual water payments, $20,000 


The amount requested under this item is to provide funds for the payment 
of the 17th annual installment of a proposed total of 40 annual installments of 
$20,000 each, representing the estimated cost (40 by $20,000 equals $800,000) 
for the 100,000 acre-feet water right for Indian lands on the Yakima reservation 
provided for by the agreement between the Bureau of Reclumation and the 
sureau of Indian Affairs, dated September 3, 1936, 


(c) Operation and maintenance of irrigation systems, $677,865 
Dp { y ’ 


Irrigation systems are operated and maintained by assessing an annual charge 
on a per-acre basis against all lands included within a particular project. Funds 
requested under this activity are for the operation, repair, and maintenance, and 
improvement of irrigation systems on Indian lands; the payment to projects for 
operation and maintenance assessments against Indian-owned lands when the 
owners or assignees are financially unable to pay such assessments ; the payment 
of operation and maintenance assessments for Indian lands included within 
private and public irrigation districts. Funds are also used for the purchase of 
water and water rights; for assisting the operation and maintenance of incom- 
pleted projects where it is inequitable to charge the full cost of operation and 
maintenance against the water users: for payment of uncollectible assessments 
against Indians when the failure or inability to collect such assessments jeop- 
ardizes the interest of the other water users and the Federal Government; for 
payment of any deficit between the current assessment rate and actual operation 
and maintenance costs pending the completion of assessable area surveys to 
establish assessment rates sufficient to cover fully all operation and maintenance 
costs; and for deferred maintenance on several of the projects, particularly the 
Navaio project. 

Although a substantial portion of the Indians pay their assessments, some In- 
dian farmers are financially unable to pay their assessments because they are 
operating subsistence units primarily designed to enable them to attain some de- 
gree of self-support. Otherwise, they would be dependent upon some type of 
public relief. Unless funds are provided by the Government, for those unable 
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to pay, this cost is indirectly passed on to the water users who do pay their 
assessments. 

Many of the larger projects embrace a substantial area of non-Indian owned 
lands. Assessments are required to be paid in full on all lands included in 
these projects under penalty of nondelivery of water. On projects that are 
incomplete, water users, however, are required to pay only their pro rata share 
of the cost of operation and maintenance. 

All collections are deposited in the operation and maintenance receipt account 
and are available for operating and maintaining the respective projects pursuant 
to the provisions of the act of August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 895). These collections 
which are so deposited include payments by water users not only for annual 
assessments for operation and maintenance costs but also amounts collected 
on delinquent assessments and repayment by water users of amounts previously 
paid from this appropriation. 

Nonreimbursable charges included in the estimate are as follows: 


Pale Verde dikes and Grainne. £0 cook eo LS $20, 000 
Middle Rio Grande Conservancy : Albuquerque school lands____-____- . 8,000 
Pe TOL DPOCCCG os oo te ee en da dee ee eee 65, 000 
eee ante miiior tinite 2 ee i ee oo SU res 5, 000 
Wapato project: 
meVCNT Os i i Pe ts BE De 29, 809 
wrasse ‘yurchases. i208. 288 A ee Se ee de 22 20, 000 
PGB i i Oe a i ie ea Mee ee 19, 250 
PORE ik ee Be a ee RE ST ee A et 162, 059 


6. Development of Indian arts and crafts, $111,000 








| 
Activity Adjusted Estimate, 
appropriation 1958 
| 
| | ————-— 
Development of Indian arts and crafts...........-...-...-- ‘cee i | $111, 000 $111, 000 





The estimate of $111,000 is the same as for 1957. This estimate is submitted 
pursuant to the provisions of the act of August 27, 1935, which created the 
Indian Arts and Crafts Board, prescribed its duties, and authorized the develop- 
ment of Indian arts and crafts, with the attendant expansion of markets for 
Indian products. 

The Board consists of five members who serve without compensation. The act 
authorizes payment of their travel and other expenses incurred as properly inci- 
dental to the porformance of their duties as members of the Board. The staff 
consists of 12 employees, 10 of whom are in the field working directly with the 
Indian craftsmen. 

The areas in which the Board is now actively operating are: Alaska, the 
Northern Plains, the Southwest, the Southeast, the Southern Plains Exhibit and 
Craft Center at Anadarko, Okla., and the Sioux Indians Exhibit and Craft Center 
at Rapid City, 8S. Dak. In addition, the Board has responded to requests for 
assistance in setting up new craft organizations at Tama, lowa; Pipestone, 
Minn.; Mesealero, N. Mex.; Fort Hall, Idaho; and on the Standing Rock Reser- 
vation in South Dakota. A major development is in the making for the whole 
Northwest area in cooperation with the Northern Plains Crafts Association. In 
its work the Board continues to emphasize good design, high standards of work- 
manship, and the importance of sound business practices. 


7. Management of Indian trust property, $3,141,000 


Subactivities | Adjusted ap-| Estimate, 
propri ition | 1958 
eens oe anne an a 2a —|}——__—— 
(e) Land management._..-.-_- hen Sinden wade t cabana bees $2, 324, 197 | $2, 324. 197 


(6) General trustee services____ 


as ndindandieicenatles Galnatetnasats ; ; 679, 114 679, 114 
(c) Enrollment : aici 87, 689 137, 689 
(d) Arizona-California water rights litigation. ___....____.______- 250, 000 ic 


Pita ssa sania aniteciaeen ‘ 3, 341, 000 3, 141, 000 
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(a) Land managment, $2,324,197 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1958 is the same as 1957. Efforts are 
being made to provide a real-estate organization which will permit the Bureau to 
plan, program, and schedule overall operations in such a manner as to provide 
maximum and efficient performance of the realty functions and attendant trust 
responsibilities of the Bureau. Further studies incident to this reorganization, 
when completed, will indicate the total needs of the realty program in future 
years. This survey includes review of realty organizational structures and per- 
sonnel requirements. As the organization progresses, reporting systems will be 
installed to show progress, status, and cost of realty transactions. A land-man- 
agement program will be established designed to periodically review compliances 
by grantees with the terms of leases, permits, licenses, etc. The latter is impera- 
tive if the branch of realty is to fulfill its responsibility for efficiently prosecut- 
ing the management of Indian trust properties. In this connection, present 
methods of reporting land transactions are to be broadened to include statistics 
on the actual number of all types of lesases currently active and in force and 
effect in order to indicate the magnitude of the full management and inspection 
activities to be carried on. 

The magnitude of the land-management activities to be undertaken by the 
branch of realty is apparent in view of available statistics for subsurface opera- 
tions alone. As of June 30, 1956, there was a total of 17,267 oil and gas leases in 
force and effect on 5,422,920 acres of tribal and allotted lands. An aggregate 
revenue of over $41 million was realized during the past year ($28 million the 
previous year) from oil and gas leases, with $34 million of this figure constituting 
income to the various tribes from rentals, bonuses, and production royalties on 
tribal properties. For minerals other than oil and gas, such as uranium, sand, 
gravel, etc., there were 779 leases in force and effect on 197,673 acres of tribal 
and allotted lands. A total revenue of $2,881,532 was realized in 1956 ($1,600,000 
the previous year) from such sources in rentals, bonuses, and production royalties, 
At this time detailed statistics are not available on mining developments for the 
fiscal year 1957. During the first 6 months of 1957, the amount bid in bonuses for 
oil and gas leases on Indian lands is already in excess of the $41 million realized 
during 1956. While statistics are not available for surface leases, it is known 
that there are approximately 100,000 surface leases and/or permits now in effect. 
Also, the long-term leasing act (act of August 9, 1955, 69 Stat. 539) will probably 
cause the subjugation and development of many acres of raw land. Lands suitable 
for recreational, lake-shore cottage, and business sites heretofore were not used 
for such purposes, because it was not economically feasible to invest in such 
ventures under short-term leases. Under the Long Term Leasing Act, it will now 
be feasible to undertake such development, and considerable activity is expected 
in this field. This is already evidenced by receipt of a proposal for a number 
of long-term leases including a lease providing for the subjugation and develop- 
ment of approximately 65,000 acres of undeveloped irrigable land on 1 reserva- 
tion. Obviously, the successful management of both the surface and subsurface 
resources of the Indians is dependent on the Bureau being staffed with adequate 
professional, business, mining, and petroleum specialists to develop a systematic 
program of inspections necessary to the enforcement of compliance with the 
terms of these numerous leases and permits, as well as for safeguarding against 
unauthorized use detrimental to the conservation of Indian resources. 


(b) General trustee services, $679, 114 


The estimate of $679,114 is the same as for 1957. The Bureau is charged by 
various laws with the trust responsibility of accounting for individual Indian 
moneys which come into the custody of Bureau officials. Indian Service special 
disbursing agents are designated to carry out these duties. The necessity for 
this special service of maintenance of banking facilities for Indians has long 
been recognized because of the lack of commercial banking facilities to serve 
this group in remote and isolated areas. 

It is necessary to collect lease rentals for many estates which are in a com- 
plicated heirship status and where claims have been allowed against the estates 
to be paid from the income. The proceeds of sales of trust or restricted lands 
must be collected by the special disbursing agents as well as grazing fees, bonuses, 
rentals and royalties on oil and gas leases and other mining leases, 
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Real estate transactions required by readjustment legislation will increase the 
trust responsibilities of the Government with respect to trust moneys and for 
maintenance of banking facilities pending complete termination of Bureau trust 
responsibilities. The personnel engaged in this work provide the personal con- 
tact with Indians in remote areas or subagencies over a wide area of the United 
States and Alaska and represent the Federal Government at the local level in 
carrying out the statutory responsibilities for the management of trust funds 
of individual Indians and tribal enterprises. 

(c) Enrotiment, $137,689 

The estimate for this subactivity for 1958 is $137,689, an increase of $50,000. 
Rolls to record the membership of various Indian tribes, bands and groups have 
been needed in the administration of Bureau and tribal affairs for sometime. 
The establishment of current rolls for all tribes and bands is becoming increas- 
inly important and necessary. Enrollment work or determination of eligibility 
to share in the distribution of judgment funds has and will take on added impor- 
tance as the tribes are awarded judgments by the Claims Commission or Court 
of Claims and as readjustment legislation is enacted. The discovery of minerals 
and the development of valuable resources on many reservations and publicity, 
etc., to the effect that certain tribes are to receive large sums of money from the 
Government has created a widespread interest throughout the Nation in the 
matter of Indian ancestry and rights to membership in Indian tribes. To deter- 
mine who is entitled to share in such property or the income or proceeds there- 
from, the establishment, correction, and maintenance of membership rolls is 
necessary. 

In the enactment of readjustment legislation for the Menominee and Klamath 
Reservation, certain reservations in Utah, and seattered groups in Oregon, Con- 
gress has imposed on the Secretary, duties and responsibilities in connection with 
the preparation and promulgation of these rolls, determining appeals, etc. The 
appropriation act for fiscal year 1956 provided funds to begin the work imposed 
by such legislation and enrollment units have been established in the central office, 
the Anadarko, Sacramento, and Portland area offices. The funds requested in 
this estimate are necessary to continue this important and accelerated phase of 
our work, which ties in so closely with the present policy of the Congress in rela- 
tion to termination of Federal supervision over the property and affairs of 
Indians as those Indians are prepared to assume the responsibility for their own 
affairs on an equal footing with other citizens. 

The Bureau’s knowledge of its basic problem—the Indians themselves—has 
become seriously deficient since regular census rolls were discontinued during 
World War II. What is needed is not general population statistics on total 
people claiming some degree of Indian blood, but practical working information 
for use in the Bureau’s current operations and in planning future programs: 
For how many Indians does the Federal Government still have trust responsibili- 
ties? Why, and where are they? What are their skills and fitness for employ- 
ment? What have been the effects of post programs, and what groups need con- 
centrated attention for economic and social advancement? 

An experimental census operation is being conducted in 1957 in the Aberdeen 
area aS a pilot study to solve some of the problems involved in assembling and 
using the data needed. It is proposed to progressively extend these studies to 
other areas, and the $50,000 requested herein will be used for field contract costs 
of analyzing and interpreting census data by tabulating machine methods. At 
current rates of approximately 17 cents per name for punching cards ana produc- 
ing analytical tabulations and lists, this amount would enable the Bureau to 
process census data on approximately 300,000 Indians. 


(d) Arizona-California water-rights litigation 

The decrease of $250,000 is a nonrecurring item appropriated in 1957 for the 
costs incurred in accumulating evidence necessary to sustain the claims of the 
United States for and on behalf of Indians and Indian tribes in the water-rights 


litigation suit of Arizona vy. California, et al., in which the United States has 
intervened. 
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The estimate of $3,708,000 is the same as for 1957. The Bureau will maintain 
7,500 buildings having a total area of 16,630,000 square feet in fiscal year 1957 
and in fiseal year 1958 will maintain an estimated 7,800 individual buildings hay- 
ing an approximate total floor area of 18,530,000 square feet which includes build- 
ings having 300,000 square feet of floor space at Mount Edgecumbe, Alaska, which 
are occupied by the Bureau but maintained by the United States Public Health 
Service and for which the Bureau contributes funds for maintenance. There are 
also maintained by this Bureau approximately 480,000 square feet of buildings 
located in other remote areas of Alaska. The cost of maintaining buildings and 
utilities in Alaska is approximately three times that for maintaining comparable 
facilities in the Continental United States. This is due primarily to the high 
cost of labor, materials, and transportation in this isolated region. In addition 
to maintaining buildings, the Bureau maintains approximately 7,000 separate 
utility items. 

This estimate does not include funds for custodial or janitorial services, upkeep 
of grounds, refuse disposal, or the operation of utility systems. The utility sys- 
tems that are maintained from this appropriation supply power, heat, water, light, 
sanitation, and communication services to various buildings located in the United 
States and Alaska for which no commercial services are available. The utility 
items to be maintained in fiscal year 1958 consist of the following: 


9. Weed control, $205,000 





Activity Adjusted Estimate, 1958 
appropriation 





Weed control_- 


The estimate of $205,000 is the same as for 1957. Halogeton glomeratus 
continues to infest thousands of acres of Indian lands and poses a dangerous 
threat to several thousand more. The barrier control method of isolating in- 
fested areas by revegetating threatened areas through artificial or natural means 
has proven most effective. Where grass plantings have not been made and 
halogeton was formerly found only along rights-of-way, it now hus invaded large 
range areas. The railroad right-of-way across the Fort Hall Indian Reservation 
in-Idaho is infested with halogeton. On the adjoining Indian land, created wheat- 
grass plantings have prevented the spread of the poisonous weed to the range- 
lands. 

The year 1956 showed the necessity of continuing chemical control treatment 
along roads, in gravel and marl pits, and on areas where revegetation is not 
feasible due to low precipitation or other factors. Chemical spraying is a 
repetitive treatment on these areas due to the presence of seed in the soil, 
sporadic rainfall, and the nature of the plant. Chemical control treatment will 
be continued on these areas; however, it is hoped that many of the contributing 
factors will be corrected in order sto minimize the treatment. In 1958, as in 
the past, the bulk of the appropriated funds will be spent on seedbed prepara- 
tion and seeding of grasses. Some funds will also be spent on the removal of 
competitive plants to encourage natural revegetation. Fencing will be per- 
formed where necessary to assure the development of a satisfactory grass stand. 


Appropriations 


$7, 202, 250 13, 253, 760 
8, 745, 261 5 , 253, 760 
9, 760, 207 5 , 981, 245 
10, 779, 576 f 882; 000 
11, 646, 860 : 
8d supplemental, pay ______ 888, 000 
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Itemization of estimate 








Program and financing: 


otal obMpations..................2.00441. 10 ALi ee $16, 450, 000 
I nso lv cnepels Since stpnep en ohrren aan 















Obligations by objects: 
Se EEE GEE URI 6 fa cluccadasccedem<oudues quinones tailed 9, 446, 373 
ei tee a ii. Li ee 533, 883 
ee ea Ee SS rs 137, 872 
04 Communication services __ 110, 821 
05 Rents and utility services_- 165, 545 
06 Printing and reproduction. 39, 355 
07 Other comtractual services... _... 5.22655 nk 55 bho nnn nn ewes eses-s } 1, 509, 969 
Services performed by other agencies__.................--...---- 209, 150 
ee ONE SURUOGNOID «5... «..... 4 bu te Gs «a tag deiicicnebcimientiiiied 2, 253, 140 
Se SII iin. «ch hdatnanmnsiteninns dale dest snrtgiaiund abeandiadetmemmaenaa aa 721, 638 
ap Eee Ge Sa oo det tcee cin dnncdsucthethsaste eee 259, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions._..................-..--..------ 523, 635 
Contribution to retirement fund... ..........--.-..--...-.-----.- 


I or i a 


13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities._..............-.....-..2-.--.--- | hie 4 1, 325, 
Investments and loans. -__..___-- 





a cea 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence_. 


caeennsnpoveecnmsncne sonny 16, 634, 817 
184, 817 


. 
Total obligations... .........-.--..-ee0.--2--coo-o.- cu Je OD =) Le nee 
| 





ALLOCATION OF FUNDS 
















Chairman Haypren. What have you to say about the resources man- 
agement program ¢ 

Mr. Massey. The resources management budget includes a modest 
increase for 4 of the 9 programs making up the appropriation item. 
The increases are $101,100 for the forestry program, which will be 
used primarily for forest inventories and planaiig preparatory to ex- 
panding timber sale activities. 

$288,500 of the increase is for a continuation of the soil and moisture 
development program, and that is in accordance with the Depart- 
ment’s 20-year long-range program. 

We have another increase of $50,000 under the management of trust 
property item, and that is for contract cost of analyzing and in- 
terpreting census data, and that is to be used for practical working 
information in the Bureau’s current and future planning programs. 
That is the start on our part of trying to gather basic information 
with respect to the individuals and their tie to the reservation, their 
resources, in order to assist us in planning future programs to assist 
them. 

Another small item of $28,499 is included in the resources estimate, 
and that is to take care of some of the pressing needs to intensify 
planning with the various Indian groups for their own programs 
which will permit them to take over more of their own work. 
















IRRIGATION OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE ASSESSMENTS 






Chairman Haypen. I have a couple of questions on this item. One 
of them is this: For a number of years on the Gila Reservation the 
community council has been paymg the irrigation operation and 
maintenance assessments covering both Indian works and joint works 
of the San Carlos irrigation program. These payments have been 
made principally from funds accruing to the tribe through operation 
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of its community farming enterprises. As you know, there has been 
a general crop failure due to drought, and they do not have the funds 
to meet these payments. 

There is a supplemental estimate in the amount of $133,000 for the 
current year pending before the Congress to meet these payments. 

Does your budget include funds for 19584 

I ask that because this drought is not over. There has been a com- 
plete crop failure, and they just can’t meet these charges as they have 
done in the past. This is a matter of emergency relief due to the 
drought. Now, we have a supplemental estimate, as I have stated, 
but how about next year? 

Mr. Massey. We have no funds in our 1958 budget for that pur- 
pose. 

Chairman Haypen. How much would be required ? 

Mr. Massey. I believe that in our work with the area we have de- 
termined that $118,000 will perhaps be their shortage in 1958. 

Chairman Hayopen. As I said, this is strictly drought relief and 
nothing else. The Gila River records that I have seen recently show 
there is less water in that stream than there has been since 1914. 

Mr. Massey. That is correct. 

Chairman Haypen. It is a tremendously long drought period we 
are enduring. 

FORESTRY MANAGEMENT 


The other question I wanted to ask relates also to resources manage- 
ment. For the current fiscal year you have $1,574,518 available for 
forestry. The estimate includes an increase of $101,000, or an appro- 
priation of $1,675,000 for the fiscal year 1958. How many acres of 


forest lands does the Bureau manage? 

Mr. Massey. Mr. Kephart? 

Mr. Kepuart. Senator, we have, according to our best estimates, 
about 16 million acres of commercial and noncommercial forest land, 
and of that, again according to our present information, about 6 
million acres is considered commercial. 

Chairman Haypven. What is the estimated cut for the current year 
and for 1958? 

Mr. Keprart. For the present year—1958 ? 

Chairman Hayven. This fiscal year, ending June 30th this year. 

Mr. Kepuarr. For 1957 we estimate we will cut about 650 million 
feet under contract, and in 1958 we hope to raise that to about 717 
million feet. 

Chairman Haypen. What are the estimated receipts ? 

Mr. Kepnarr. Receipts in fiscal 1957, we estimate about $11,500,000, 
and in 1958 about $12,900,000. 

Chairman Haypen. Is the market for lumber good ? 

Mr. Kepnarr. Right today it is not good; no, sir. We are ina 
little—we do not know whether it is a depression or a slump, but 
right now the market is not good. 

Chairman Haypen. Building is not going on as fast ? 

Mr. Keruarr. Building is not going on. 

Chairman Haypen. What will the increase of $101,000 be used for! 

Mr. Kernarr. We will use probably $60,000 to $70,000 of that for 
inventories on these reservations where our present "information is 
not adequate. About $5,000 of that will be used for equipment— 
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primarily for fire protection. And the remainder we propose that 
we will use for personnel and some fire control. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR TIMBER SALES 





Chairman Haypen. Under existing law, isn’t the Government reim- 
bursed for certain of its costs connected with timber sales? 

Mr. Keruart. Under the existing law and regulation, the regula- 
tions which are promulgated pursuant to that law provide that, un- 
less specific instructions are issued to the contrary, 10 percent of the 
timber-sale income will be deducted and deposited in the Treasury’s 
miscellaneous receipts or to the tribal account, depending on whether 
these so-called gratuity or tribal funds are used. We have one excep- 
tion on that. ‘On the Warm Springs Reservation in Oregon very 
recently we reduced that rate of deduction from 10 to 7 percent be- 


‘ause deductions had caught up and we were beginning to run ahead 
of the expenditures. 







ACCESS ROADS 


















Chairman Haypen. Do you have an adequate system of access roads 
to the timberlands ? 

Mr. Kepnuarr. We have been getting together information on that. 
You may recall several years ago we testified in favor of that access- 
road construction on Indian lands, and the information we had at 
that time was getting out of date, so in anticipation of requests for 
information we have been assembling it. 

Chairman Haypen. Well, it has been the experience of the Forest 
Service that if you do not have an access road to the timber, the pur- 
chaser of the timber figures what it is going to cost to build the road 
plus his related cost and risk and bids that much less. On the other 
hand, if the access road is built by the Government you get a higher 
bid and you get the money back in the sale of timber. Is that your 
experience, too? 

Mr. Kerpnarrt. I think it would be. We have not had the access 
roads really to base any experience on. But, yes; that is true. 

Chairman Haypen. How much money do you need for the con- 
struction of access roads? There is no use having timber ripening 
and rotting because you have no way of getting to it. 

Mr. Kernarr. Well, of course, by your present practices, as you 
say, the contractor builds the road and we get in there, except we have 
to, in many instances, make larger sales in order to write off that 
construction cost. And currently we have been able to make what 
sales we could with the personnel we had. But we are reaching that 
point now where access roads would be very helpful, and the best in- 
formation we have right now is that the desirable access roads would 

cast somewhere in the neighborhood of $8 million or $10 million. 

Chairman Haypen. Well, have you given any consideration to a 
different system of financing them? That i is, do you think it would 
pay the Government to do it? ‘4 Would you get more for the timber, in 
other words, if you built the access roads ? 


Mr. Kernarr. I would guess we probably would. Whether we 
would get enough 


Chairman Haypren. Whether it would be a moneymaking arrange- 
ment or not 
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Mr. Kepnarr. That is, what we thought we would try to put in, 
if we tried to develop an.access-road system, would be only those roads 
that would finance themselves through the increased sales we would 


make. 
REPORT ON FEDERAL TIMBER-SALES POLICIES 


Chairman Haypen. The Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs recently published a report on Federal timber-sales policies, 
in which it made certain findings and recommendations. Have you 
had an opportunity to study that r report ? 

Mr. Kernmarrt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. You have not? 

Mr. Krrnwarr. Yes, sir; we are studying it quite carefully. 

Chairman Haypren. Then I think you had better submit for the 
record your comments on those portions of section FE entitled “Budge- 
ting” and section F entitled “Special Indian Problems” that apply to 
the Bureau. 

Mr. Kepnarr. Yes, sir. Now, some of those are items that call 
for departmental action or interdepartmental action. 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 

Mr. Kernart. And I assume, as far as the Indian Bureau is con- 
cerned, we would have to confine our remarks to what we—well, what 
was proper for us. 

Chairman Haypen. What we are getting at is that this committee 
was critical about the way some of the Indian timber was managed. 
I think it would be to the advantage of the Bureau to prepare state- 
ments for this record on the findings and recommendations of this 
committee. 

Mr. Massey. Senator, that report has been before the Bureau for 
consideration. We have had some discussions at the departmental 
level since other bureaus of the Department are involved. The De- 
partment has not as yet completed its reply on the report. The De- 
partment has not as yet accumulated all the information needed to take 
a position on this report. 

Chairman Haypen. Well, the report covers more than the Indian 
Bureau. 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypven. What we are interested in at this moment in 
this committee is what the Indian Bureau feels should or should not 
be done with respect to improving its timber-management policy. I 
think you can give a statement to that effect without any difficulty, 
can you not? 

Mr. Massey. All right. 

Mr. Kepuart. We have in draft form a lengthy report. 

Chairman Haypen. You can summarize that, if you want to. 

(The summary referred to appears on p. 921.) 


SUCCESS OF TIMBER OPERATIONS 


Chairman Haypen. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Haypen. Have you any questions on this timber sale busi- 
ness, Senator Dworshak ? 
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Senator DworsHax. No, just probably to inquire what net profits 
have been made or gross operations. Are they doing an efficient job 
in cutting and marketing this timber? Very briefly. 

Mr. Kepuart. We think we are, sir. 

Senator Dworsnak. Prices of stumpage have been way up for sev- 
eral years. It should have been an opportune time to make a little 
additional money. 

Mr. Kepuart. Well, in the calendar year 1956 the receipts from con- 
tract sales were a little over $14 million, sir. And I have our expense 
figure here. Of course, essentially 10 percent of that would be de- 
ducted to reimburse the Government or the tribes. Our expenditures 
in taking in that $14 million and in doing all other forestry work ex- 
cept the special fire suppression expenses were in the neighborhood 
of $1,500,000. 

Senator Dworsuak. You showed a fairly good profit? 

Mr. KepnaArr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. The point is that, as I understand it, there is 
timber in the Indian reservations that is ripening faster than it is 
cut, and it ought to be cut. 

Senator DworsHak. Well, that is true in United States forests gen- 
erally. And it is a good policy. 

Chairman Haypen. And for that reason there ought to be some 
speed-up. There is no advantage in allowing a tree to rot. 

Mr. Kepuarr. There are three things on that that we need, Senator. 
We need the inventories, and as that develops we may find we need 
access roads, and we need personnel and financing to handle them, 
and then we can do the job. 

Chairman Hayven. I thank you for your statement. 

Mr. Kernart. Thank you. 


CONSTRUCTION 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE AND JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. The next estimate in the budget is “Construc- 
tion.” The estimate was $21,225,000, and the House allowed $17 mil- 
lion, a reduction of $4,225,000. 

I will include the justifications in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


Analysis of adjusted appropriation 


Increase in 
i 


Total base due to 


. . Adjusted 

oe ae sailahla |aovernment’s : 

Activity av = 4 contribution — 

e to the retire- aon 
ment fund 
1, Buildings and utilities... .................--..--- ee $2, 240, 000 $57, 000 $2, 297, 000 
2. Irrigation systems________ sc dean on aicdes- dearth a gucdocetetie 3, 000, 000 68, 000 3, 068, 000 
Total 5, 240, 000 125, 000 5, 365, 000 
aii aehateinn cena aes Nt Sot a eg IS I ed 
89775—57 17 
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Analysis by activities 


Activities Adjusted ap-| Estimate, 
propriation 958 


1, Buildings and utilities. 7 | $2, 297, 000 $17, 157, 000 
2. Irrigation systems- - - : 4, 068, 000 


COST PROGRAM 


As indicated in the above table appropriation requirements for fiscal year 
1958 for construction amount to $21,225,000; on a cost basis, the program for 


1958 will be as follows: 
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Relation of costs to obligations 















1956 actual 


1955 actual 











1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 








Selected resources at end of year: 
Inventories and items on order: 
Stores (goods consumed by projects) - -- $97, 460 $5, 861 $5, 861 $5, 861 
Undelivered orders (appropriation bal- : 
ances obligated for goods and services 








on order not yet received)______ el adel 3, 339, 138 2, 484, 772 3, 290, 300 7, 428, 750 
Advances (payments for goods and 
services on order not yet received) -___- 2, 864 20, 170 20, 170 20, 170 






Work in process (goods and services to 
be costed to activities when com- 
ID bili Seb chin sets aie ete 72, 371 19, 772 19, 772 19, 772 
















Total selected resources at end of 





















year... ie edaaweid 3, 511, 833 2, 530, 575 3, 336, 103 7, 474, 553 
Selected resources at start of year (—)........._]-----..---- —3, 511, 833 — 2, 530, 575 —3, 336, 103 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, | 
net (—) : ; = Digs a sie Se et Sh —981, 258 = : ee 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, 








1. Buildings and utilities, $17,157,000 

Three very serious problems confronting the Bureau with respect to the 
construction of facilities appurtenant to the operation of its programs on Indian 
reservations in the continental United States and in Alaska are (1) the con- 
struction of adequate facilities for the education of Indian children, particularly 
for those who are out of school because no facilities are available, and for those 
who are seriously crowded into existing facilities, as well as for those who 
will require space in the next 10 years; (2) the problem of providing quarters 
for Bureau employees in isolated areas; and (3) replacement of obsolete equip- 
ment and structures which, because of age and condition, are unsafe for ocecn- 
pancy and are beyond all possible rehabilitation or repair, and which now 
require excessive expenditures for maintenance to enable even the minimum 
of operating efficiency. 

Construction appropriations for school facilities have fallen far behind the 
need for such facilities and have not kept pace with population increases. In 
an effort to meet the educational needs of Indian children, additional children 
have been crowded into already overtaxed existing facilities. Present educa- 
tional facilities operated by the Bureau are overcrowded from 25 to 50 percent 
in most areas, based on minimum space and facility standards. In addition to 
this serious overcrowding, it is estimated there will be an increase of approxi- 
mately 94,000 Indian children to be provided for by 1968. It is estimated that 
the Bureau must provide Federal facilities for 37,600 of this increase in school 
population and that the remaining 56,400 will attend public schools or other 
non-Federal schools. There are now 7,300 children overcrowded into existing 
facilities and 12,900 children will be out of school in 1958 because no facilities 
are available. This backlog of overcrowding and out-of-school children is of 
primary concern. 

The program presented with this estimate will provide facilities for 1,652 
additional children by 1959 and 312 additional children by 1960. Projects for 
which advance planning funds only are requested in this estimate and for which 
construction funds will be requested in subsequent years, will provide additional 
facilities for 1,152 children by 1960, 1,736 children by 1961, and 148 children by 
1962. The total number of additional children to be provided for from funds 
requested for construction and advance planning is 5,000. Accordingly, the 
estimate for 1958 provides for Federal construction to begin to meet anticipated 
pupil load growth. 

Many projects, because of their size or other factors, require longer than 1 
year for planning and preparation of drawings and specifications which are 
necessary before construction can be started. Planning funds will be used 
conduct site surveys and for preparation of drawings and specifications or the 
adoption of plans previously prepared for the projects included. 

The program also provides for construction and expansion of facilities 
relieve, in part, serious overcrowding of existing facilities and for replacement 
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of obsolete and structurally unsound buildings. This is a particularly serious 
problem, and our plans include a detailed survey of all existing facilities. 

As well as the construction required in connection with the Bureau’s educa- 
tion program, necessary construction programs for various Bureau activities are 
included. Adequate detention facilities for Indian prisoners at agencies are 
not available and Indian tribes are not able to finance the construction of the 
needed facilities. Most of the present jails being used by the Bureau have been 
converted from old buildings originally designed for other purposes. These old 
puildings are neither sanitary nor safe and do not have the necessary facilities 
for proper care of prisoners. Advance planning funds have been included in this 
estimate for conducting site surveys and preparation of drawings and specifica- 
tions for the construction of jails to replace only those jails which are presently 
being used where the need is greatest and at locations where present studies 
indicate the need for detention facilities will continue to exist for many years. 
Items are also included for advance planning or construction of other facilities 
urgently required for the efficient operation of the Bureau’s activities, such as 
sanitary improvements, quarters, and major repairs and improvements to 
structures and equipment. 

Advance planning is essential to the development and administration of a 
sound construction program. This will allow for preliminary engineering in- 
vestigations, the preparation of preliminary plans and working drawings, and 
specifications from which estimates for construction funds can be based. 

The availability of advance planning funds will also allow for solicitation 
of bids, award of contracts, and the start of construction on the various projects 
within a few months after construction funds are appropriated. This procedure 
will insure the availability of facilities at the earliest possible date. 

The lack of funds for advance planning has resulted in long delays from the 
date appropriated funds are made available to the date when obligation of the 
funds can be made by award of a construction contract. Dependent upon the 
size and scope of a project, this elapsed time required to obligate construction 
may range from a minimum of 200 days to a maximum of 450 days, with an 
estimated average time of 300 days. This committee recognized the need for 
advance planning in approving the Bureau’s 1957 construction program without 
funding the total program for both planning and construction but with instruc- 
tions to submit supplemental requests for construction funds if planning reaches 
the construction stage during fiscal year 1957. Thus, the Bureau has gone 
forward this fiscal year with preliminary engineering investigations, the prepara- 
tion of preliminary plans and working drawings, and specifications in advance 
of construction for which construction funds will be requested at a later date. 

Of the $17,157,000 in the estimate for buildings and utilities, $13,735,000 is for 
educational facilities. Of this amount, $1,675,000 is for advance planning and 
$12,060,000 is for construction contracts in 1958. Of the $1,675,000 for advance 
planning for educational facilities, there will be approximately $1,300,000 for 
conducting site surveys and preparation of drawings and surveys by private 
architects, and $375,000 for engineering plans and surveys for conducting site 
surveys and adaptation of standard plans by Bureau personnel. The latter 
Tequires preparation of some new drawings in connection with the adaptation 
of standard plans to the various projects, which includes preparation of site 
plans, foundation plans, ete. Projects for which standard plans will be used 
comprise the majority of work requested for 1958. Projects which require 
extensive advance planning, for which advance planning funds are requested, 
will be constructed in future years with construction funds requested in subse- 
quent years as indicated in the summary below: 

The balance of the request, or $3,422,000, is for projects divided as follows: 
$757,000 for major repairs and improvements, $397,000 for quarters, $125,000 
for sanitary projects, $192,000 for water exploration and development, $86,000 
for communication systems, and $1,865,000 for miscellaneous projects. 
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2. Irrigation systems, $4,068,000 


This activity provides funds for the continuation of irrigation-development 
work on existing and approved irrigation projects on Indian reservations 
located in the arid and semiarid West where the conservation and development 
of lands and water for agricultural irrigation are of fundamental importance to 
enable the Indian to become self-supporting and to make proper use of his land 
and water resources. The development and extension of irrigation projects on 
Indian reservations are primarily for the benefit of resident reservation-Indian 
families. The facilities, however, also directly benefit the surrounding com- 
munity as well as non-Indian-owned lands included within the projects. Most 
Indian-owned land is devoted to stockraising. The success of this activity is 
largely dependent on an adequate supply of winter feed which can be produced 
on irrigated land. The early completion of these existing and continuing proj- 
ects will make possible the determination of final per acre construction costs 
for reimbursement purpose and will greatly facilitate the program and policy 
of the Bureau in transferring the responsibility for operation and maintenance 
of the systems to the water users. 

The type of work proposed is the construction, extension, and rehabilitation of 
irrigation systems and land subjugation on Indian reservations. 

The major structures and canal systems are completed, or nearing completion, 
on many of the projects. The work now proposed will consist primarily of ex- 
tending canals and laterals, subjugation of lands, and extension of drainage 
systems to provide additional areas for cropping. 

During 1955, Indian irrigation projects produced crops valued at $46,700,000 
on approximately 568,148 acres of land farmed. In all, approximately 870,000 
acres on Indian projects are under constructed irrigation facilities, of which 
275,000 acres are privately owned. Approximately 103,000 acres of Indian lands 
require additional lateral construction, land subjugation, and drainage for 
successful farming. Present Indian projects provide about 3 acres per capita 
for Indians located in the arid West. The complete development of all poten- 
tially irrigable Indian lands in the West will provide about 6.5 acres per capita. 


Summary of projects 
Ammen) | conirect . POY UNO EB cic bes hh it a es $16, 000 
Wort Belknap. cies ti Gh hein $6, 250 
ONO RCE nadie nists entdhaptiicahhtilaidislndbiantiiipbiead 9, 750 
Se MOPUME OCR ONY a hci cine cscs be i baba ante aii acannaagiata aah 3, 657, 000 
Arizona : 
Golorado: Bive?....snsse we a 450, 000 
PapeGeOUEl Cis sii dcccninis thinned 160, 000 
IDOI ORIN <i ssa snscasoncceetcnititeechcenomieldecadilcccesiaipeaianaaiiane 55, 000 
ge a eS a ae a ee eee 30, 000 
PO POOR: (ODI iii cits sa hinenelipahabincbibbinlemaaiadighal 30, 000 
San Carlos project (joint works) —~----__-__-_______- 535, 000 
San Carlos Reservation.2225 2b nnn neues 30, 000 
California: California miscellaneous______.-____________ 70, 000 
Colorado: Consolidated Ute (Pine River)—~....-___--____ 90, 000 
Idaho: Fort Hall, Michaud unit..._...___--_.________ 750, 000 
Montana: 
OIE, cites ei ase cacy ccnp RAL SI Nc i ce tate 65, 000 
IN ie, acai Sinsnbaiini tips detestable ih taal aad ca Naa 30, 000 
TRIE oa et A) ed ees 250, 000 
PERU RIOTMIU oh ccs eceiteyeeia oinieee eets 40, 000 
WOEe Fe ee ee Oe ee SE ees 45, 000 
cat eg Bag gf i Re CE ee 120, 000 
New Mexico: 
United Pueblos Agency: 
Middle Rio Grande Pueblos_____._______________ 180, 000 
ICGIERICOGS WUC on Fe eS 45, 000 
Naviilo-TROGMEGN ooo a eee 450, 000 
Pun eneenereoen *. VERO TIU Ne nh pt ae 180, 000 
I IRI WOO SEE Ne 52, 000 
RS AB al ER EE RIS 40, 800 
Ter Tne. TG Gir Wr Vee ee eee ee 354, 200 


OR | I csc cnsisrsi-ccsisastcesnsienincccaccnesseehdipaisielin nines tiene 4, 068, 000 
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Appropriations 


$5, 143, 500 | 1953_.--- 1G49-4nee—aeitais $17, 500, 
11, 906, 274 | 1954 


000 
, 000 
, 000 
, 003 
240, 000 





Pro; and financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward 
Appropriation 
—_ by objects: 
Gemenel 


» 
a 
~ 
s 


vel 
‘Rucpaiiaiind of things 
Communication services. 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
10 Lands and structures 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
Contribution to retirement fund 
15 Taxes and assessments 


88. Bee eh: 
SSS2E2ez3 


BS 
S35 


22, 951 
12, 655, 660 





BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
CONSTRUCTION 


(House hearings, pp. 389-410) 


$5, 240, 000 

21, 225, 000 

House allowance 17, 000, 000 
Restoration requested 4, 225, 000 


(P. 7, line 19) 
Amendment requested : 
Page 7, line 19, strike out “$17,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$21,225,000” 
the estimate, or an increase of $4,225,000 in the appropriation. 


HOUSE REPORT 


“The committee has allowed $17 million for construction of buildings, utili- 
ties, and irrigation systems. This is a decrease of $4,225,000 in the budget 
estimate but is an increase of $11,760,000 over the amount appropriated for the 
current fiscal year. Although the committee has approved the construction 
program as submitted, it believes that past performance in obligating construc- 
tion funds indicates that the amount appropriated is the maximum that will 
be required during the next fiscal year. None of the funds allowed are to be 
used for construction on any project for which only planning funds are pro 
gramed in the budget presentation. 

“The General Accounting Office has brought to the committee’s attention past 
due amounts that are owed the Government by certain Indian tribes for oper- 
ation and maintenance of irrigation projects. The Bureau is requested to re 
view these delinquencies and to take action to assure prompt payment to the 
Government unless it would work undue hardship on the tribes involved.” 
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JUSTIFICATION 


This amendment resteres the reduction of $4,225,000 made by the House in the 
budget estimate. This anount is distributed to activities as follows: 

















Activity Appropri- Estimate, Allowance, | Restoration 
ated, 1957 1958 1958 requested 
(a) Buildings and utilities. _..............-....] $2,240,000 | $17,157,000 | $12, 932,000 $4, 225, 000 
Sy SREMCNGEONE MORUNNG. 2. cnn nccdnnaccccceeses 3, 000, 000 4,068,000 | - 4,068,000 |.............. 


FREE @cotibineestiecananss hee 5, 240, 000 21, 225, 000 17, 000, 000 4, 225, 000 





A breakdown of the restoration request by objects of expenditure follows: 


G2 Personal services 6 is i ess ese piles henen-aeneis $135, 000 

en +. SRRMIRUROU, 0200) « TO ROI scours niin lenin ohindangtngnenns Meeaipie ciation 50, 

er: SUNCREST. ah ste enaein antag einen 100, 000 

7) canoes and mroctures.2. ee ee 3, 940, 000 
Tt isos backs dacs natad-idlatspak- cpcsicbeicharesisipetelieectn baeeedentgl-smeemanacatpapeds 4, 225, 000 


The reduction of $4,225,000 in the fund requirements to carry out an approved 
construction program of $21,225,000 will result in a curtailment of needed school 
construction. 

Present classroom space has reached the point where further overcrowding 
is not possible. It is imperative that gains already achieved in getting Indian 
children into schools be sustained and that those children for whom space is not 
now available may be accommodated at the earliest possible time. 

The engineering staff of the Bureau is directing its efforts in the development 
of preliminary plans to insure that we shall be in a position to get the program 
under contract during fiscal year 1958. The construction program has been 
reexamined since House action on the bill and we are firm in the belief that 
unless the reduction is restored a lag must be scheduled for getting work under 
contract. This is especially true in view of similar underfinancing of our 1957 
construction program. The committee will recall that in action on the 1957 
program the Congress approved a program of $7,740,000 but appropriated $5,240,- 
000 to carry it out. It has been determined that we shall not request supple- 
mental funds for that program. This decision recognizes possible slippage and 
lag in getting work under contract as originally scheduled. However, we are 
confident that such lag will not approach an amount of $6,725,000 representing 
underfinancing for the 2-year period as would be required by the House action 
on the 1958 estimate. 

It is respectfully requested that $4,225,000 be restored to this appropriation 
in order that sufficient funds will be available for obligation of contracts. 


HOUSE COM MITTEE REPORT 


Chairman Haypen. In explaining its action, the House committee 
states : 


Although the committee has approved the construction program as submitted, 
it believes that past performance in obligating construction funds indicates that 
the amount appropriated is the maximum that will be required during the next 


fiscal year. 

For the current year Congress approved a construction program in 
the amount of $7,740,000 and appropriated only $5,240,000. 

How are you progressing on the program approved for the current 
year ? 

Mr. Massey. Senator Hayden, I would like to tie this construction 
program back to the education item that we have just covered. As 
you will recall, in that education item we have funds in that program 
for vocational training, adult vocational training. We have funds 
also in that education item for. other adult education on the reserva- 
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tions for those adults who did not have an opportunity to get an 
education during their youth. We are trying under this budget, our 
construction budget, to provide enough facilities to give the youth 
that we have today an education so that we will not have to pick up 
the pieces as we are doing now after they become adults. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE 


In 1957 the Congress approved our construction program as sub- 
mitted. However, at that time we did have an unobligated balance 
of funds that had been appropriated and we had not actually gotten 
the construction contracts awarded. The reason for that was that 
prior to 1957 our construction estimates and appropriations were for 
the full amount of a project, including the advance planning and the 
construction, which made it almost impossible for us to do the neces- 
sary planning and getting the contract awarded during one fiscal 
year. We necessarily had to carry over funds to use in the next fiscal 
year, not only for the awarding of the actual construction contract but 
for the purchase of equipment and school facilities that went into the 
building. 

It was our understand that there was some difference between the 
Bureau and the committee thinking on how fast we could use that 
money. They gave us an indication or the “go ahead” to use the funds 
that they were providing in 1957 along with our carryover balance 
to do advance planning. We concentrated on that part of the pro- 
gram, and as of teday we have plans completed and contracts ready 
to award in excess of available funds amounting to about a million 
and a half dollars. 

Now, this late in the year that necessarily will delay some of our 
school buildings. However, we had planned with the funds becoming 
available in 1958 to give those high priority, to go ahead and award 
those contracts, and also to do the planning on our 1958 program 
which has been approved as submitted and get what construction work 
under way that we could. 

Now, for the 2-year programs, 1957 and 1958, that will put us about 
$6 or $7 million behind in cash—behind the program as authorized. 
We will go ahead with our program as approved by the Congress. 
We will make the best progress that is possible. And it is our feeling 
that with the allowance that has been made in 1958, and since we 
have not submitted a supplemental estimate for the balance of the 
funds that would be needed to complete the 1957 program, sometime 
during the fiscal year 1958 we will again be in the position that we 
are now in. We will be holding contracts awaiting additional funds. 

Chairman Haypen. Then I take it that you think it is not possible 
to undertake the program presented in the budget on the amount 
provided by the House bill? You just cannot do it? 

Mr. Massry. We did testify, however, before the House committee 
that we were submitting a supplemental estimate for 1957 for $214 
million. Cur position has been changed since that time. We feel also 
that 2 years ago that the House did have a good reason for perhaps 
estimating that our cash need would not be as great as our total 
authorized program. 

Chairman Haypen. But you do not agree with them now ? 













Aan hm 
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Mr. Massey. We have made considerable progress since that time. 
Chairman Haynven. I see. 


ROADS AND TRAILS 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE AND JUSTIFICATIONS 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$12 million for the liquidation of contract authority granted in the 
Highway Act for road construction and maintenance. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


Program and financing 























| Costs | Analysis of 1958 financing 
} ‘ josie esthetician alleen nretiateitiidate haere 
| | | 
| | | Deduct | Add se- 
| selected | lected re- 
| resources; sources | Contract 
1956 1957 1958 | and un- | and un- | authori- 
| actual estimate | estimate |obligated|obligated| zation 
j | balance, | balance, | available 
| | start of end of 
| year year 
i itr — 
Program by activities: | } | 
1. Road maintenance_-_-.....--- %! 565, 505) $2,270,000! $2, 500, 000!$3, 436, 984)$3, 436, 984! $2, 500, 000 
2. Road construction __..._..... | 7, 903, 252! 8, 909, 318! 11, 131, 826/14, 721, 332/13, 089, 506) 9, 500, 000 
Total program costs _-- 10, 468, 757; 11,179,318) 13, 631, $26.18, 158, 316/16, 526, 490) 12, 000, 000 
3. Relation of costs to obliga- | 
tions: | 


(a) Costs financed from | | 

obligations of other | } } 

PRC IIUG EOF ores vn inns nacaant —71, 614) —1, 631, 826|..._..____ Bi aes 
(b) Obligations incurred | 

for costs of other | 


| | 
} 
WOGTE, Ob. ..55- oe (ROI. ot eee EELS eae [Abe coset |---------- 
— - - ————- | = = — — | — -_ -— — —_— 
Total program | | 
(obligations) - 11, 123, 376; 11, 107, 7 Ta I OI ae a Ne eee 
Financing: (| 
Unobligated balance brought | 
eeN Gi ao. dct Jaa caceaes | —22, 231, 080) —11, 107, 7 \—12, 000, 000 -odperivesieoedanmtisstatialtie 
Unobligated balance carried for- | 
i a a ie 11, 107, 704 _12, 000, 000) 12, 000, Di cenicncnncclecnccdaccnuseeses 
Contract authorization (new).|...........- | 12,000, 000} 12, 000, 000). ata Rte | acl 


Status of unfinanced contract authorization 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 








nen enenmenaseapaeaeist onan aoa beatipn beeecie 














Unfinanced balance at beginning of year__.- bo $21, 185,071 | $14, 185, 071 $14, 685, 071 
Contract authorization (new) ‘ é : 12, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 
Unfinanced balance at end of ye ar__. . leat Pye -14, 185, 071 —14, 685, 071 — 14, 685, 071 


....| 7,000,000 | 11, 500, 000 12, 000, 000 


Appropriation to liquidate contract authorization_- 
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Relation of costs to obligations 


1955 actual 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


eee 


Selected resources at end of year: 
Inventories and items on order: 
Stores (goods unconsumed by projects) $81, 533 
Undelivered orders (appropriation bal- | 
anees obligated for goods and services 
on order not yet received) 2, 673, 435 3, 629, 219 i 3, 629, 219 2, 000, 000 
a 


$52, 648 $52, 648 


Advances (payments for goods and services | 
on order not vet received) --_- 184, 736 | 81, 768 
Equipment (acquisition value of facilities | 
used on projects, less depreciation charged | 
to project costs) - 2, 523, 340 2, 461, 815 
Work in process (goods and services to be 
costed to activities when completed) -__- 3, 403 4, 480 


81, 768 


2, 390, 201 2, 387, 594 
4, 480 4, 480 





Total selected resources at end of year_- 5, 466, 447 6, 229, 930 


6, 158, 316 4, 526, 490 
Selected resources at start of year (—)__..._..._|------- —5, 466, 447 


+4 229, 930 —6, 158, 316 


Increase (+) or decrease (—) in selected 
resources. -- 7. ‘ 763, 483 
Property or services transferred in (= ) without 
charge, Met_......-...... ; — 108, 864 


—71,614 | —1, 631, 826 


Costs financed from obligations of other 
years, net (—)_.- 

Obligations incurred for costs of other 
years, net : Satie 654, 619 


—71, 614 —1, 631, 826 





analysis by aanettee 


Activities ROT Estimate, 1958 


1. Road maintenance $2, 270, 000 $2, 500, 000 
2. Road construction -- ‘i q ' 9, 230, 000 9, 500, 000 


| 
Le | 11, 500, 000 12, 000, 000 





Section 4 (c) and 6 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 authorizes a 
total of $30 million for the construction, improvement, and maintenance of In- 
dian reservation roads and bridges and roads and roads and bridges to provide 
access to Indian reservations and Indian lands over a 3-year period, 1955, 1956, 
and 1957. This act granted authority to enter into contracts and provided 
that such contractual obligations be deemed obligations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Section 104 (c) of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $12 million for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, 
and a like sum for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, for the construction, 
improvement, and maintenance of Indian reservation roads and bridges. See- 
tion 106 provided that the furds authorized shall be available for contract on a 
date not earlier than 1 year preceding the beginning of the fiscal year for which 
authorized; and granted authority to the Secretary to incur obligations, 
approve projects, and enter into contracts under such authorizations, and his 
action in doing so shall be deemed a contractual obligation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for payment of the costs. 

The obligations incurred and the cash provided for liquidations under this 
authorization are set forth in the following tabulation: 


1957? program 
Appropriation : 
Road construction and maintenance (liquidation of contract 
authorization) $11, 500, 000 
Obligations : 
I a oo a eae ne ee Se a oe $2, 270, 000 
Construction 8, 837, T04 
Prior year unfinanced obligations__.._._.________-- _ 8, OTT, 367 
— 14, 185, 071 


Excess obligations _. 2, 685, Of 
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1958 program 


Obligations: 
IO oki) scunelsoqeersbeinaesenalin eaetialeacaiermnadd $2, 500, 000 
RON NE a geges ce eee a teicutiadanaonakanemrnea een Pasi 9, 500, 000 
Prior year unfinanced obligations_._._..__._.__._.__.__- 2, 685, 071 


———_—_—— $14, 685, 071 
Unfinanced balance end of fiscal year_.__._.________-_-______ —2, 685, O71 












































Appropriation to liquidate contract authorization 


1. ROAD MAINTENANCE, $2,500,000 






The Indian Bureau road system includes 18,040 miles of roads located on 
179 reservations and rancherias in 24 of the States. The system has been 
jointly approved by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Public Roads. 

The increase in total maintenance cost over the base amount, $2,260,000, estab- 
lished for maintenance of the Indian Bureau system prior to the Korean war 
and related to price levels at that time, is due to the increased cost of labor, 
equipment, and materials, and also due to the increased demand for better roads. 
Although the system mileage has decreased, it is estimated that $2,500,000 will 
be required to maintain the system to an economic, serviceable, and safe condi- 
tion. The maintenance is necessary to assure the continued movement of traflic 
that is essential to the schools and to the economic and social welfare of the 
Indian people; also, necessary to protect the Government’s investment in the 
system and to approach the standards of maintenance on similar systems of 
counties adjoining the reservations. 

The appropriations for this purpose in the past have developed a pattern of 
applying limited funds where they will do the most good. This has resulted in 
10,572 miles of light-traffic roads receiving only occasional maintenance; and 
7,468 miles of the heavier traffic roads receiving regular maintenance. The 
Indian Bureau road maintenance costs tend to run below the amounts spent by 
neighboring counties, and the condition of the Indian Bureau roads is generally 
not as good as the condition of adjacent county roads. 

Road maintenance work is classified as follows: 


(a) Regular general maintenance, 7,468 miles of heavy traffic roads_ $1, 663, 700 
(b) Occasional general maintenance, 10,572 miles of light-traffic 


POs a ele ue bee ee a eo ae 548, 100 
(c) Heavy maintenance (i. e., major restoration) _..__._.___.____-___ 149, 200 
(d) Special maintenance (repair of damage caused by storms, fire, 

Oremus, e066.) 505 a ee eee 121, 000 


(e) Airstrip maintenance 


(a) Regular maintenance, $1,663,700 


Includes surface repair, blading, ditch cleaning, removing rock, trees, weeds, 
snow, and maintaining bridges and culverts. 


(b) Occasional maintenance, $548,100 


This includes work required to keep light traffic going, such as blading, remov- 
ing slides, filling washouts, removing trees, and occasional shaping. 


(c) Heavy maintenance, $149,200 


Includes reshaping roadbed, resurfacing, seal coats, and major repairs to 
bridges and culverts. 


(d) Special maintenance, $121,000 


Covers the repair of major damage caused by storms, fires, etc., and judgments 
resulting from damage claims under the Tort Claims Act. 


(e) Airstrip maintenance, $18,000 


This consists of smoothing, weedcutting, snow removal, and fence repairs a 
airstrips. The airstrips are used mostly for emergency transportation. 
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An area budget classification breakdown follows: 


Road maintenance—area budget classification—breakdown, 1958 








Amount, inaens. Amount, |} Amount, ! Amount, 

Total Miles, regular Miles, occa- heavy special | airstrip 

Area funds heavy mainte- light sional mainte- | Mainte- | mainte- 

traffic nance traffic mainte- nance nance | nance 
nance 

Aberdeen___.......-- $400, 000 1, 403 | $341, 500 732 $18, 500 $20, 000 $00; G00 | ...a2 ds 
Anadarko. -......._.- 80, 000 160 40, 000 534 20, 000 10, 000 i | ae 
TEE oe rescind nncone 270, 000 585 171, 700 1, 279 74, 300 15, 000 OOOO. bj cacidbiccs 
aS i 465, 000 1, 651 302, 700 2,114 97, 500 26, 800 22, 000 | $16, 000 
Minneapolis___------ 200, 000 540 140, 000 440 30, 000 20, 000 16,900 F2525..205 
Muskogee_........-- 130, 000 192 70, 000 330 31, 000 24, 000 5, 000 <td sbsnue 
RS 459, 000 1, 598 280, 000 2, 228 343,000. ji... ine 25, 000 2, 000 
I iii ative 375, 000 914 223, 800 2, 570 110, 800 20, 400 20, 000 |---------- 
Sacramento___..----- 75, 000 380 64, 000 278 1 O00 7.2 235 ee eee ho SS ths te 
Washington 1_______- 55, 000 45 30, 000 67 12, 000 13, 000 | s--<----=- i decigds 
NN acl ccapenee 2, 500, 000 7, 468 |1, 663, 700 10, 572 548, 100 149, 200 | 121, 000 18, 000 





1 Includes Cherokee Agency. 
2. ROAD CONSTRUCTION, $9,500,000 


The purpose of the road-construction program is to furnish road-transporta- 
tion facilities to the many Indian reservations; also, to carry out the policy of 
improving certain reservation roads to an adequate standard so that local govern- 
ments will take the road into their highway systems, thereby relieving the 
Federal Government of all future responsibility; the 1958 program will result 
in the transfer of 440 miles from the Bureau system to State or county systems, 
The proposed improvements are of great importance to mail and supply routes, 
school-bus routes, cross-reservation traffic, farm-to-market roads, and access to 
Indian schools and communities. Roads are needed to allow adequate transpor- 
tation on the reservation and will assist the Indians to improve their economy 
and become self-supporting. An important part of the program is to furnish 
the transportation facilities to aid in educational and rehabilitation programs, 
such as the Navaho and Hopi programs, where Congress authorized $20 million 
for a road-construction program and to furnish roads to newly irrigated Indian 
lands. The following is an itemized breakdown of the 1958 road-construction 


program. 


Neen ee eee een a eee ee $4, 577, 565 
a UT as es ese ada arenes 3, 525, 635 
(c) Bridge construction, 2,213 running feet__..._._________________ 621, 100 
Cae rrr as eee et pr ne on ee 725, 700 
NUD RS, I sn eerien esas anasto cadena ancpuaiahaneesnnnate a ayy Sates bode ASAD ERR 50, 000 

STII sn ciceoesssataniancagensaionapeimeesiialii asa atau Mcintiets tanatil tinal en cada tetetibiee 9, 500, 000 


(a) Grading and draining, $4,577,565 

This feature covers clearing rights-of-way, installing drainage structures, and 
constructing a roadbed by excavating high ground and filling low ground. This 
results in a well-drained earth embankment with easy grades and flat curves, 
built so that the wind will sweep off the snow and so that it will not be softened 
by ground water. The stabilized roadbed will provide a firm foundation for the 
surface course. The estimate covers 446.1 miles of grading and draining. 


(b) Surfacing, $3,525,635 

The estimate covers the surfacing of 477.2 miles of roads. Most of this will be 
base course and surface course of local materials such as gravel. About 180 
miles of the heavier traffic road will have the gravel surface mixed with bitumi- 
nous material. 


(c) Bridge construction, $621,100 


This covers the construction of 2,213 running feet of bridges. Most of this will 
replace wornout spans now in a dangerous condition. 
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(d) Surveys and plans, $725,700 


This covers preliminary engineering, surveys, and preparation of plans and 
specifications for the construction of roads and bridges. The estimate covers sur- 
veys and plans for 580 miles of roads. 


(e) Airstrips, $50,000 


The estimate covers the construction of two airstrips. They are required prin- 
cipally for emergency transportation to isolated areas. 

The average cost per mile for grading and draining is $10,260 and for sur- 
facing is $7,388. The average cost per running foot of bridges, consisting of both 
timber trestle and reinforced concrete, is $280. 

A detailed summary of the program by areas follows: 

(1) Aberdeen area, $1,100,000.—The estimate covers grading, surfacing, 
bridges, surveys, and plans for roads on the Cheyenne River, Lower Brule. Fort 
Berthold, Pine Ridge, Rosebud, and Sisseton Reservations in South Dakota; 
Standing Rock, Turtle Mountain, and Fort Totten Reservations in North Dakota ; 
and Omaha Reservation in Nebraska. Local governments have agreed to take 
maintenance responsibility for 44 miles of this area program. 

(2) Anadarko area, $250,000.—The estimate covers grading, surfacing, bridges, 
and surveys and plans for roads and bridges on the Kiowa, Pawnee, and Chey- 
enne and Arapaho Reservations in Oklahoma. Local governments have agreed 
to take maintenance responsibility for 25 miles of this area program. 

(3) Billings area, $500,000.—The estimate covers grading, surfacing, bridges, 
and surveys and plans for roads on the Blackfeet, Crow, Fort Belknap, Fort Peck, 
Northern Cheyenne, Flathead, and Rocky Boys Reservations in Montana: and 
Wind River Reservation in Wyoming. Local governments have agreed to take 
maintenance responsibility for 29.4 miles of this area program. 

(4) Gallup area, $2,900,000.—The estimate covers grading, surfacing, bridges, 
and surveys and plans for roads on the Navaho Reservation in Arizona: southern 
Ute Reservation in Colorado; Jicarilla, Mescalero, United Pueblos, and Zuni 
Reservations in New Mexico; and includes $151,800 for the emergency improve- 
ment of school roads necessary to serve new schools on the Navaho Reservation 
authorized by the Navaho emergency education program; it also covers one air- 
strip at Navaho Mountain which is required principally for emergency trans- 
portation to this isolated area. Local governments have agreed to take mainte- 
nance responsibility for 14 miles of this area program. 

(5) Minneapolis area, $410,000.—The estimate covers grading, surfacing, 
bridges, and surveys and plans for roads on the Grand Portage, Real Lake, Mille 
Lacs, Fond du Lac, Leech Lake Reservations in Minnesota; and Menominee, 
Stockbridge, Lac Courte Oreilles, and Lac du Flambeau Reservations in Wiscon- 
sin. Local governments have agreed to take maintenance responsibility for 49 
miles of this area program. 

(6) Muskogee area, $370,000—The estimate covers grading, surfacing, 
bridges, and surveys and plans for roads on the Choctaw Reservation in Missis- 
sippi, Five Civilized Tribes Reservation in Oklahoma, and the Seminole Reserva- 
tion in Florida. Loeal governments have agreed to take maintenance respon- 
sibility for 25 miles of this area program. 

(7) Phoenix area, $1,880,000—The estimate covers grading, surfacing, bridges, 
and surveys and plans for roads on the Hopi, Colorado River, Fort Apache, 
Papago, San Carlos, Gila River; and Fort McDowell Reservations in Arizona ; 
Pyramid Lake, Fallon, and Duck Valley Reservations in Nevada; and Fort Yuma 

teservation in California ; it also covers one airstrip at Keams Canyon which is 
required principally for emergency transportation. 

(8) Portland area, $1,150,000.—The estimate covers grading, surfacing, bridges, 
and surveys and plans for roads on the Colville, western Washington, and 
Yakima Reservations in Washington; the Umatilla and Warm Springs Reser- 
vation in Oregon; the Fort Hall and Nez Perce Reservations in Idaho; and 
includes $434,615 for Klamath Reservation, Oreg., to complete a portion of the 
roads to acceptable standard and transfer to county road system, in accordance 
with the termination program. Local governments. have agreed to take mainte- 
nance responsibility for 62.3 miles of this area program. 

(9) Sacramento area, $800,000.—The estimate is for grading, surfacing, 
bridges, and surveys, and plans for roads on the Big Pine, Buena Vista, Chicken 
Ranch, Chico, Cloverdale, Dry Creek, Paskenta, Pinoleville, Potter Valley, Table 
Mountain, Witton Pechanga, Soboba, Blue Lake, Montgomery, Quartz Valley, 
Rohnerville, Table Bluff, and Trinidad Reservations in California. Local gov- 


89775—57——18 
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ernments have agreed to take maintenance responsibility for 30 miles of this 
area program. 

(10) Washington, D. C., $140,000.—The estimate is for grading, surfacing, 
bridges, and surveys and plans for the Cherokee Reservation in North Carolina; 
and for central office supervision of the national program of road and bridge 
construction. 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE (LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION ) 


Appropriations 


Itemization of estimate 


eee 


1 
Estimate, | Estimate, 


1957 


1958 


Status of unfinanced contract authorization: 
Unfinanced balance at beginning of year $14, 185, 071 $14, 685, 071 
Contract authorization (new) permanent 2 2, 
Unfinanced balance at end of year 


Appropriation to liquidate contract authorization 


Obligations by objects: 
01 Personal services _- 
02 Travel 
Transportation of things 
Nn sdaaieeatennamecamatonn Saunaaes 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Sapetin ene Struct. 3. fn psscsecccdbewsnectgencon btn 
ua, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to retirement 
und __ 
Refunds, 
‘Taxes and assessments - 


SRR 


ge geeueess 


ww 
= 


rSseIaaee 
BEE 


— 
ore 


Subtotal 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


I a a el 11, 107, 704 12, 000, 000 


FUNDS AUTHORIZED ON 2-YEAR BASIS 


Chairman Haypen. Have you any particular comment to make on 
the roads and trails program ? 

Mr. Massey. Only that the Bureau has been doing a much better 
job, and we feel have been making economies after the enactment 
of the Federal Aid Highway Act where we can plan ahead in that 
program. With that type of an authorization we can do good ad- 
vance planning, which, in the long run, saves money and permits us 
to do much more progress than we could from a year-to-year 
authorization. 

Chairman Haypen. The only source of funds that you have for 
road building and road maintenance is the sums authorized in the 
Federal Aid Highway Act? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypven. And that is on a 2-year basis? 

Mr. Massey. Yes. 

Chairman Hayven. This is an appropriation for the second of the 
2years? Is that right? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. 1957-58, I believe. 

Chairman Haypen. Then, of course, the next Congress will be 
‘alled upon to pass another authorizing act as is customary? 
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Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. 


Chairman Haypen. Is the amount of money that has been allowed in 
this act sufficient, or should we ask for more in the next authorizing 
bill? 

Mr. Massey. The present authorization is $2 million over what our 
first authorization was. We feel 

Chairman Hayoven. I had something to do with that. 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. Thank you. At the time of the first au- 
thorization our ee was more or less done by force account. 
To speed up the work and do a larger program we moved more into 
contract work. That took us a little while, and we feel the $10 million 
authorization was adequate during its time. The $2 million addi- 
tional authorization has been very welcome, and between now and 
when the next authorization will be before the Congress we will make 
our recommendations on what our program should 









GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE AND JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. Now, on the general administrative expenses 
the budget estimate is $3,564,000, and the House allowed $3,400,000, 
a reduction of $164,000. 

I will include the justifications in the record. 
(The justifications referred to follow :) 




















(House hearings, pp. 419-422) 
Appropriation 1957 


wis DG Sl lilidea dededidla aight pail A. elas Lae $3, 190, 000 
Mee 60.5. is ede a i ee 3, 564, 000 
qpeten alldwWane@u. 3 o23Gu cli i gull ed 3, 400, 000 


Restoration requested 






(P. 8, line 14) 
Amendment requested: 

Page 8, line 14, strike out “$3,400,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$3,564,000”, 
the estimate, or an increase of $164,000 in the appropriation. 









HOUSE REPORT 


“The committee has allowed $3,400,000. This is a reduction of $164,000 in the 
budget estimate but an increase of $210,000 over the amount available for the 
current year. This will provide $154,000 for the Federal contribution to the 
retirement fund and $56,000 for additional clerks in the field offices. The commit- 
tee requests that only Indians be hired to fill these new positions in line with 


its continuing desire that the Bureau employ Indian personnel whenever pos- 
sible.” 













JUSTIFICATION 





This amendment restores the reduction of $164,000 made by the House in 
the budget estimate. The amount is distributed to activities as follows: 








Activity Appropria- Allowance, Restoration 





, 
| Estimate, | 
ted, 1957 | 1958 | 1958 requested 
ia codutnthdhigains.oikinaan aan 
1 Departmental office $874, 275 $938, 000 | $923, 000 $15, 000 
2. Field offices 2, 315, 725 | 2, 626, 000 | 2, 477, 000 149, 000 
Total... 


3,190,000 | 3, 564,000 | 3, 400, 000 164, 000 
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A breakdown of the restoration request by objects of expenditure follows : 


0 ee Um nS. Lela gn ine denen nedeenedh dpe $130, 565 
OR ATR a hs J AO ee ae cht ee ZS 14, 010 
O64; Gememeibiention -eervictiiss aoc oh kd er a 2. 
05,. Rents and utility: services... oo. 642.24. sens 4, 800 
ey ee CU Dr iene tisonmnn pera neet 225 
7, Ri IEE ROU B iii i etic hc ec de Lenawee 1, 310 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions: 
Contribution to retirement funds. ou 201 ek 10, 000 
18 Refunds, awards, and indemnities__..__........_-....---.-----~- 100 
Ie: 1S CR RN ON ena etiamnednw mime hin ogee 30 
Fee ee ee i eee EES, Sie Etetirtaenep rence cies toe co cgevenne 164, 000 


The restoration of $164,000 will allow for additional funds for general ex- 
penses in the Washington and field offices, employment of 28 clerks at field agency 
offices, and the employment of 2’safety engineers in the field service. 

The restoration requested will be applied to meet increased costs of house- 
keeping services and for travel expenses to be incurred in the administration and 
direction of the Bureau programs. It is important to the execution of operat- 
ing programs that funds for administrative expenses be sufficient to allow for 
necessary and proper program supervision and that sufficient administrative 
expense funds be available to field personnel who are directly engaged in the 
execution of work programs. 

The reduction by the House eliminated 28 of the 42 new general clerk posi- 
tions and 2 safety engineers, all to be employed in the field service. The restora- 
tion will allow for the filling of these important positions. For some time 
Agency offices have been understaffed to meet operating requirements for efficient 
administration of substantive programs at the field level. The employment of 
general clerks at 42 Agency offices will materially improve the handling of ad- 
ministrative functions which have increased in relation to expanded program 
activities in education and welfare, resources management, and construction. 
These clerks will supply the necessary clerical assistance in the receipt, dis- 
tribution, and accounting for property and supplies, and to assist in the billing 
and accounting for revenues accruing from program operations. The restora- 
tion will also allow for employment of two additional safety engineers in the 
field. Effective safety practices can reduce and eliminate accidents which are 
costly in human as well as economic resources and will materially contribute 
to the protection of life and safety of Bureau employees. 


Analysis of adjusted appropriation 


| Increase in | 
| base due to | 


Total avail- | Govern- | Adjusted 
Activity able, 1957 ment’s con- appropri- 
tribution to ation 
the retire- 


ment fund 





| 
. Departmental offices. _--.-.-...- Beh E SOULE ALL 74, 275 | $48, 725 | $923, 000 





2 Wana eGitefai5i25~- nn. 5c.. 20a codes iobSiebeb licildens 2, 315, 725 | 105,275 | 2, 421, 000 
eel. . Te. ; See ee eee | 3,190,000 | 154,000 | 3, 344, 000 








p 
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Program and financing 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





Program by activities: 
1. Departmental office--_-__.....__-- iit thiscddd acl $751, 147 $874, 275 
2. Field offices_--.-..-- i Jei- catbal.easndeh ehciddda ie 2, 192, 032 2, 315, 725 


ro. bl fe aa Soest 2, 943, 179 3, 190, 000 

3. Relation of costs to obligations: 
(a) Costs financed from mn ctiantiane 4 of other F panes 

(et)......... as Se tata ion minh 


Total program (obligations) -- bat 2, 737, 837 3, 190, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available __ Lins el 163 <n -ilicaiacsat hal 





Aepropnciationwas. ............ 2 750, ¢ 750, 000 3, 190, 000 





Relation of costs to obligations 


| 


1955 1956 1957 1958 
actual actual estimate estimate 





Selected resources at end of year: 
Inventories and items on order: 
Stores (goods unconsumed by projects)... _._-- 7, 869 3, 542 


Undelivered orders (appropriation balances 
obligated for goods and services on order not 





yet received) __- 53, 966 57, 057 
Advances (payments for goods and services on 

order not yet received) - 9, 429 3, 316 
Work in process (goods and services to be costed 

to activities when completed) - - ome 3, 647 371 

Total selected resources at end of year_- -__- 74, 911 64, 286 

Selected resources at start of year (—) ; —74, 911 
se of selected resources reported at start 

of year_____-_- So seu sBEs See Seustha dded bacaul eu sce Die +8, 574 

Increase or decrease (—) in selected resources_-........--|....-...-..- —2, 051 
Property or services transferred in (—) or out without 

charge, net_ sa¥ese~ Sevaswoebe —203, 291 





Costs financed from obligations of other years, net_|____.- cai —205, 342 


Analysis by activities 











Adjusted Estimate 
Activities appropri- 1958 
ation 
— , al emerearteaithcialice te acai 
1, ee rene. Vbdacdebe ik tb ais. ak IF é | $923, 000 $938, 000 
SPE GURUS eng 8 hs bagi b eine dic Sans ceeteben « ace bles Bee 4utson 2, 421, 000 2, 626, 000 
ete ee eae eee | 3, 344, 000 3, 564, 000 





GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES, $3,564,000 


The estimate for this appropriation for fiscal year 1958 is $3,564,000, an 
increase of $220,000 over operating base. 

The programs of the Bureau of Indian Affairs are administered from three 
primary organizational levels—the agency or reservation; the area, encompass- 
ing several agencies and reservations ; and the central office. In the central office, 
basic policy determinations are made, programs are evaluated, and operating 
procedures are developed, with the area and agency offices carrying out the 
various programs and functions. In many areas, suboffices are also utilized 
to administer the various programs of the Bureau because of great distances, 
Scattered Indian reservations and communities, and transportation and com- 
munication problems. The administration and financing of these programs are 
complicated by the diffusion of certain program segments to organizational units 
below the agency level such as schools and irrigation projects; isolation; the 
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operation and maintenance of facilitating services common to all activities of the 
Bureau such as central heating plants ; common facilities such as office, quarters, 
storage, and supply facilities; and the interdependent nature of most of the pro- 
grams serving the Indian people. 

The increase of $220,000 requested under this appropriation will be used for 
establishing additional clerical positions at 42 agencies; for strengthening the 
Bureau’s safety program; and for additional operating expenses. 


1. Departmental office, $938,000 


Activities Adjusted ap-| Estimate, 
propriation 1958 


Departmental office 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1958 is $938,000, an increase of 
$15,000 over operating base. 

The requested increase of $15,000 is for meeting increased costs of library and 
communication services and for travel and motor services in connection with 
the Bureau’s administrative functions including an internal inspection program 
and an expanded safety program. 


2. Field offices, $2,626,000 





Activity Adjusted ap-| Estimate, 
propriation 1958 


Field offices : , $2, 421, 000 





The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1958 is $2,626,000, an increase of 
$205,000 over operating base. 
Increases are proposed for the following purposes: 
Agency offices (general clerks) 
Safety program 
Opetating wane nn uk eee eae et aes 20, 000 


Agency offices, $163,500 

The staffing pattern at most agency offices consists of a superintendent, ad- 
liinistrative assistant, property clerk, and clerk-stenographer. A large part of 
the Bureau’s activities and resulting workload originate at this level of opera- 
tions. This workload has a direct effect on the success of the Bureau’s sub- 
stantive program. The workload is now such that the limited staff available 
eannot handle the volume of workload demanded of them. With only one 
elerk to handle the receiving, distribution, inventorying and accounting for 
materials and supplies and equipment at the agency, it is impossible to keep 
current in this work. This results in inability to pay invoices when due. 

In addition, increased activity in realty transactions, timber sales, and 
mineral development has had a decided effect upon the workload of the Bureau 
in the billing, collection distribution, disbursement, and accounting for revenues 
accruing from these sources. Most of these revenues are collected at the 
agencies. Additional clerical assistance is necessary to bill, receipt, and account 
for these increased collections of Government and trust moneys. 

The requested increase will enable the Bureau to employ a general clerk, 
GS-5, at 42 agency offices to assist with the clerical duties required in the 
receiving, distribution, utilization, and accounting for materials and supplies 
and property, and to assist with the proper billing, receipting, and accounting 
for revenues. 


Safety program, $21,500 


The 1957 budget provided funds for the initiation of a safety program in the 
Bureau, to be administered by full-time trained safety personnel. The Bureau 
has implemented this program by providing a safety organization independent 
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of any operating activity under the office of the Assistant Commissioner, Admin- 
istration, in the central office. This organization consists of a chief safety officer 
in the central office and two well-qualified safety engineers who are now head- 
quartered in the field at Billings, Mont., and Albuquerque, N. Mex. These officers 
report directly to the chief safety officer in the central office. 

In addition to the chief safety officer and the two safety engineers, there has 
also been established in the central office to further implement the safety pro- 
gram a Bureau safety council, the membership of which consists principally of 
the chiefs of branches, the engineering assistant to Assistant Commissioner, 
Administration, and the Assistant Commissioner, Administration. The function 
of the Bureau safety council is to advise on safety matters, policy determina- 
tions, and otherwise promote the safety program of the Bureau. Area and agency 
safety committees are also established to facilitate the work under the safety 

rogram. 

. The requested increase for this program will permit the Bureau to establish 
1 additional safety engineer, GS-11, at each of the 2 field offices and will provide 
operating expenses for these positions. Such increases will enable the Bureau to 
expand and strengthen this vital program. The cost of this preventive program 
represents only a fraction of the cost of losses which are preventable by safety 
measures which can be initiated, followed up, and enforced through the use 
of trained safety personnel. 


Operating expenses, $20,000 


The requested increase would provide additional operating expenses necessary 
to meet the rising cost of heat, light, power, janitorial services and grounds 
upkeep in field offices. The funds would also be utilized for travel and motor 
services in connection with the Bureau’s administrative functions, including an 
internal inspection program. The Bureau is aware of the importance of main- 
taining sound administrative procedures to assure compliance with existing 
reglations, but limited travel funds have hampered our efforts. This increase 
will enable us to more effectively carry forward these programs at the operating 
level. 

In the interest of efficiency and economy, the area offices perform the house- 
keeping functions for services common to all activities. The benefiting activi- 
ties share the cost of these services on a workload basis reasonably commensu- 
rate with the workloads applicable to the activities’ operations, since the work- 
load is directly related to the volume of workload created by program activities. 
Increased programs mean increased workloads and resulting increased costs. 
This method of operation encourages maximum efficiency and economy in that 
personnel in all activities are vitally interested in the cost of common services 
necessary in the execution of their respective programs. This interest has been 
vigorously demonstrated in those instances when funds for an activity have 
been decreased without a like decrease in responsibility. 

The Bureau’s proposed 1958 administration program totals $5,454,000, of which 
$3,564,000 is requested under the general administrative expense appropriation 


anid’ $1,890;000 allocable to program activities. A comparison of the 1957 and 
1958 program follows: 


| 











| a0 3957 com- Total in- 
parative 1958 estimate creases 
Schl program 
ae 
General administration program ----......-....-----_- | $5, 188, 000 $5, 454, 000 $266, 000 
Estimated share of participating program ‘activities. - | 1, 844, 000 1, 890, 000 46, 000 
General administrative expense appropriation... ae ra 3, 344, 000 3, 564, 000 220, 000 








The share allocable to program activities in 1958 represents an increase over 
1957 of only 2.5 percent as compared with an increase of approximately 27 per- 
cent in program estimates. 


Appropriations 


Os Dna ater ce hen gach aie ht 8 hs ere $3, 525, 647 
rer tence et Lavan see Dy SO0s Bee | DE cee Pantaancadngeionet 3, 000, 000 
ah acca cwibles 5, SSG, BOG ft TOOS ask fhe te 2, 750, 000 
Rs SOUT oS EX 3; 660; 000 | 198@ii sce 2, 750, 000 
Shs sintintnansenielhedacuidamnbdiy S BOO AEST 1 IDOE, secs erence ork emdpnieslancsias 3, 190, 000 
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Itemization of estimate 


Estimate, 1957 | Estimate, 1958 


Program and financing: 
Total obligations $3, 190, 000 
Appropriation 4 3, 190, 000 


ef 
38 


Rissnsss 
82/288 S8SSSS3SEs | S8 


Obligations by objects: 
01 Personal services 2, 499, 075 
OD TA kc hh a lid... decaes amiss 258, 490 
03 Transportation of things 23, 430 
04 Communication services__.._._- Lgutactemsuuaen 103, 040 
05 Rents and utility services. _......____.__------.--- : 55, 200 
06 Printing and reproduction 14, 775 | 
07 Other contractual services. _-_-_---_-_- sananinteaked 68, 190 | 

Services performed by other agencies- --- , 66, 355 
GS Gabpues wa materidie: . 2 iis 8. i ea RU 128, 070 
OU SER eh Solita to cis oe Sb ooo 5. ge 25, 615 | 
ll es subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to retirement 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
15 Taxes and assessments.__...___.-- 


rs) 
Bek 


~ 
Oe 


_ 


1, 970 


_ 
pee 


I Se oo tin ee Rae ee ote eke be ee alee Sie 3, 245, 610 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence. ---_--------- é< nap ole 


2 
28 


- 


Total obligations... _...._.- Eee asalaitendvmne 








EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


Chairman Haypen. What is the effect. of the House reduction? 

Mr. Massey. As you probably know, Senator Hayden, we have our 
administrative organization at the agency levels made up of four 
people—the superintendent, the administrative officer, a secretary for 
those two people, and a property clerk. We have known for several 
years that that was a thin staff at most of the agencies and that be- 
cause of the lack of clerical help at that level many of the professional 
people like the soil and moisture people, the irrigation, the education 
and others are called upon to do a lot of work that really costs a lot 
more in the long run than if we would provide clerical assistance for 
them. 

That was the major part of our estimate in 1958, that plus some 
operating expenses Codie of the large areas of travel that our em- 
ployees have to go over. 

We are trying to improve the programs in the administration of 
the entire service, which requires, we feel, a lot more contact at the 
agency reservation level from our people at the area level and also 
from the Washington level. That would be the reason for the in- 
crease in operating cost. 

The other item that we have in the estimate is this: We now have 
two safety officers to cover the whole United States and Alaska. One 
is located in Billings, and the other is located in Albuquerque, so 
they can cover those parts of the country. Because of the volume of 
accidents and the cost, we have felt that it was good economy to put 
these people on and have them go out and advise the program people 
and all of the people at the various levels how to cut down on their 
accidents. We recognize that two people cannot do justice to the 
installations and the number of agencies we have. 

We are proposing in here to add 1 more person to each of the 2 
offices. The House allowance does provide for a small increase in 
the general administration item. In other words, they would allow 
14 of the clerks at the agencies out of our requested 42. 
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PAYMENT TO MENOMINEE TRIBE OF INDIANS 
HOUSE ALLOWANCE AND JUSTIFICATIONS 


Chairman Hayven. I have another item here. That is the budget 
estimate of $500,000 for the payment to the Menominee Tribe of 
Indians. The House allowed $300,000. 

This payment was authorized by Public Law 715 of the 84th Con- 
gress. The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justification referred to follows :) 


Payment to Menominee Tribe of Indians, $500,000 


Payment to Menominee Tribe of Indians $500, 000 
Payment to Menominee Tribe of Indians, $500,000 

Public Law 715 (70 Stat. 544), approved July 14, 1956, authorizes payment by 
the Federal Government of necessary expenses involved in preparing the Men- 
ominee Tribe of Indians for termination of Federal supervision. It provides for 
reimbursing the tribe out of Federal funds for any tribal expenditures that are 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of the termination act. 

Public Law 399, 83d Congress, sets December 31, 1958, as the termination date 
for the Menominee Tribe and expenditures from the tribal funds reimbursable 
under Public Law 715 will continue through that date. The funds under this 
appropriation will enable the Bureau to reimburse the tribe for expenditures 
of tribal funds made to date and will provide for reimbursing expenditures 
continuing to be incurred prior to the date of termination. 


Itemization of estimate 


Estimate 

Program and financing: 1958 
mete) ouligutione 2 22. ol eats fot sel alt a) jes $300, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward__________-____________ 200, 000 
Pepromrentionn sie a ee ay at iii steels 500, 000 

Obligations by objects: 

Of -\Other contractual pervice@si iii dol pe 300, 000 
Total obligutioviai 26 cues 2 al aoe niet bos selhis 300, 000 


ACCEPTANCE OF REDUCTION 


Chairman Haypen. I understand that you can accept the House 
reduction with the understanding that the balance will have to be pro- 
vided for in fiscal year 1959 ? 

Mr. Masspy. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


AUTOMOBILES 
REPLACEMENT REQUESTED 


Chairman Hayprn. The budget estimate includes authority to pur- 
chase 300 automobiles for replacement only, and the House bill allows 
you 270. I assume that you have 300 that meet the standard replace- 
ment requirements ? 

Mr. Massry. We have 794 that will meet the standards. We asked 
for replacement of 300. We feel that the House did not intend to 
eliminate any of the replacement items. We believe that they in- 
tended to eliminate new purchases for which we had no replacement, 
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but our item did not contain any such request, so we feel that was an 
error, a clerical error, and we are asking authority to replace 300 of 
the 794 that meet the standards. 









PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. Your statement on automobiles will be included 


in the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 














(Provides authorization for the purchase of passenger motor vehicles) 
(House hearings, p. 599, 617) 
(P. 8, lines 24 and 25) 


Amendment requested: Page 8, lines 24 and 25, strike out the following, “‘two 
hundred and seventy”, and insert in lieu thereof the following, “three hundred.” 












(House hearings, pp. 599, 617) 


“Automobiles.—The committee has deleted from the budget language the au- 
thority requested to purchase 66 additional automobiles at a cost of $94,950. 
Although the increased workload being placed on the various bureaus is fully 
recognized, it is believed that efficient utilization of the existing fleet of 3,829 
passenger-carrying vehicles should provide adequate transportation during fiscal 
year 1958.” 







JUSTIFICATION 







The amendment restores the authorization for the purchase of 300 passenger 
motor vehicles. 

The statement in the House report appears to indicate that it was the intention 
of the House committee to delete from budget language authority to purchase 
additional automobiles over the existing fleet. 

The authorization for the purchase of 300 vehicles for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs does not provide for any additional vehicles but for replacement only of 
those vehicles which have reached Government replacement standards estab- 
lished by the General Services Administration. The standard for replacement 
of automobiles and station wagons is 6 years or 60,000 miles; for buses it is 8 
years or 80,000 miles. 

All of the vehicles to be replaced will meet one or both of the established 
‘standards. 

Much of the travel performed in Bureau vehicles is over roads which are 
not hard-surfaced. The vehicles are subjected to prolonged use under such 
conditions. 

It is estimated that in fiscal year 1958, the Bureau will have 794 vehicles 
which meet the replacement standards. The estimate proposes that replacement 
be made for 300 only. Of these, 74 will be school buses and 226 will be auto- 
mobiles and station wagons. 

The vehicles are used to provide transportation for Indian schoolchildren and 
for field personnel responsible for carrying out operating programs throughout 
Indian reservations. 

The restoration of the 30 vehicles will allow only for replacement of those 
vehicles worn out to the point that it is not economic to maintain in an operating 
condition. 


Chairman Haypen. Very well. Anything else, Mr. Clerk? 

Mr. Wooprurr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Haypen. Do you have some questions, Senator Dwor- 
shak? 
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TOTAL PERSONNEL 








Senator Dworsuak. Yes, sir. Will you give me the total number 
of personnel in the Bureau of Indian Affairs now? 

Mr. Massey. On June 30 our personnel strength was 10,950. 

Senator DworsHax. How many in the central or D. C, office? 

Mr. Massey. I have that information here. Just a moment. In 
1957 we have 469 departmental positions. 

Senator DworsHak. 469? 

Mr. Massey. Yes. 

Senator Dworsnak. Are they all located in Washington? 

Mr. Massey. No, they are not. Part of those are located in the field 
stations that are serving servicewide activities. For instance, our 
apreetet office in Albuquerque and our two safety officers we spoke 
or. 

Senator Dworsuax. How many of the 469 work in Washington? 

Mr. Massey. I will have to get that. I do not have that broken 
down here. I will furnish it for the record. 

Senator DworsHak. Will you put it in the record? 

(The information referred to follows :) 


There are 325 positions in Washington. 
AREA OFFICE PERSONNEL 


Senator DworsHak. How many do you employ in the district offices 
such as we have in Portland ? 

Mr. Emmons. Area offices ? 

Senator DworsHak. Area offices? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes. 

Senator DworsHak. How many of those do you have? 

Mr. Massey. I will have to get the breakdown on that too. We do 
have that breakdown; I just do not have it broken down in those 
categories here. 

Senator DworsHak. Well, you are asking for an increase in the field 
offices. Does that include the area? Or what offices do you refer to 
covering this increase of $205,000 ? 

Mr. GreENwoop, That is at the agency level, Senator. 

Senator DworsHax. Agency ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes. 

Mr. Massey. Yes; that would be at the agencies. 

Mr. GrEENWwoopD. With the exception of the two safety officers. 

Senator DworsHak. You cannot tell me then, without having the 
figures available on personnel in area offices, to what extent they have 
reduced personnel in the departmental office? You decentralized a 
few years ago on the basis that these area offices would facilitate and 
expedite handling of Indian affairs in the field and cut down on the 
personnel in the main office in the Capital here. Now, have you ac- 
complished that ? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. The central office over a period of years 
through the field organizations has been reduced. 

Senator DworsHak. Will you put in the record how much reduction 
there has been in the departmental office? 

Mr. Massry. Well, we have had various types of organizations. In 
other words, we used to operate more or less from the central office. 
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Then we went into district office organizational setups, and then from 
there we went into— 

Senator DworsHax. What year did you go into the district? 

Mr. Massey. I believe that was—— 

Mr. Greenwoop. About 1946, Senator. 

Mr. Massey. 1946. 

Senator DworsHaK. When did you change over to areas? Do you 
still have district offices ? 

Mr. Massey. No, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. They have been changed to area offices ? 

Mr. Massey. That is correct. 

Senator DworsHak. When did you make that change ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. About 1949. 

Mr. Massey. I do not believe that we could give you a good com- 
parison, Senator, because our programs each year have changed, which 
necessarily affects the staffing both at the central office level and the 
field office level. However, it does affect the central office level to a 
much lesser extent, of course, than the field. 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 


Senator Dworsuax. Are your area directors authorized to make 
decisions without coming in to the departmental office? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. You do follow that pattern ? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. More delegations are put out every month. 

Senator DworsHak. For instance, if we have a problem arising on 
the Fort Hall Reservation in Idaho, that problem must be considered 
and then submitted to the office at Portland, and then the Portland 
office generally does not make a decision on it but it is sent in to the 
departmental office here? Isthat correct?  _ 

Mr. Greenwoop. Well, in many matters the local superintendent 
has delegated authority to act on them himself. In some matters he 
has to refer to the area director, who has delegated authority from the 
Commissioner to act on them. 

Senator DworsHax. Can he act in the field without consulting the 
central office here? 

Mr. Greenwoop. On many matters. On other matters, even though 
he might have delegated authority, he may wish advice from the 
Washington office, and he seeks that advice where he thinks he needs it. 

Senator DworsHax. How many personnel do you have in the Port- 
land area office now? 

Mr. Massey. That is a tabulation that we have but we do not have 
it here. 

Senator DworsHax. You will furnish that? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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Number of employees stationed at area headquarters, Dec. 31, 1956 


December 
Area: $1, 1956 


HANDLING OF IDAHO PROBLEMS 


Senator DworsHak. I have never been convinced that your area 
offices function in a manner that expedites handling of business in 
Idaho. When we have any problems affecting the reservations, we 
have to take it up with Portland and get farther away from a settle- 
ment instead of going to Washington directly. 

Mr. Emmons. Senator, administrativewise that would create quite 
a hassle too if 300 agencies were reporting to’ Washington I think 
you can readily see. 

Senator DworsHax. They used todo that. Now they report to the 
area Office. 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. And most of the matters are handled there 
administratively ? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, either 

Senator DworsHaKx. What percentage of the work would come in 
to the Washington oflice from the area ? 

Mr. Emmons. Would you know the breakdown on that, Mr. 
Massey # 

Mr. Massey. No, I do not. Of course, it depends upon, the subject 
and the delegations of authority. 

Senator DworsHax. Policymaking would have to come in here? 
Any decisions involving policymaking ? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHax. But administratively you do try to facilitate 
and expedite handling of work in the area office? 

Mr. Massey. We just could not handle in the Washington office 
the volume of work that the areas handle. 

Senator DworsHak. Well, you did it at one time; did you not? 

Mr. Massey. Not very well. 

j Mr. Greenwoop. The problem has grown considerably since those 
ays. 

Senator DworsHak. Why has it grown ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Because of the expansion of existing programs, 
programs that existed back in the old on as well as the adoption of 
new programs. For example, this program of relocation services has 
grown from a program of about $150,000 to $3,500,000. 

Senator DworsHak. When was the Indian Bureau created ¢ 

Mr. Emmons. 1824. 
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Senator DworsHaK. 1824? A century and a quarter ago. 

Mr. Emmons. Yes. 

Senator Dworsnax. And we are increasing the budget every year, 
We are increasing and expanding the personnel. 

Mr. Emmons. Senator—— 

Senator Dworsnax. And it was created originally to prepare the 
Indian for full integration as American citizens. Is that right? 

Mr. Emmons. That is right. Remember, also, that we have more 
Indians than we had 30 years ago, too. 


TOTAL INDIAN POPULATION 


Senator DworsHax. Not very many more. How many do we have 
in the United States today ? 

Mr. Emmons. I mentioned before you came in, Senator, that the 
Navajos alone in 1919 had 29,000. Today they have 80,000. 

Senator DworsHax. What is the total Indian population in the 
United States today ? 

Mr. Emmons. The ones we have responsibility for, about 450,000. 

Senator DworsHaxk. 450,000? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes. 

Senator DworsHax. Does that include natives in Alaska ? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. That is the total figure ? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHax. Under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs? 450,000? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes. 


Senator Dworsuaxk. Do you have any idea what it was 50 years ago 
or 25 years ago? 

Mr. Emmons. I would not have those figures. It is estimated at the 
turn of the century there were approximately 200,000 Indians. 

Senator DworsHax. They have more than doubled then in a half 
century ¢ 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Senator DworsHax. The total amount that you are asking for in 
1958 is $114 million as compared with $87,737,000 in the current fiscal 
year. That is a very sizable increase. 

Mr. Emmons. That is right. 

Senator DworsHak. That does not include health ? 

Mr. Emmons. No, sir. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. That has been transferred ? 

Mr. Emmons. That is right. 

Senator DworsHax. Do you know what the total cost of that pro- 
gram is! 

Mr. Massey. No, sir: we do not. 

Senator Dworsuax. You do not have anything to do with that! 

Mr. Emmons. It was transferred to Public Health. 

Senator DworsnaK. Do you not have liaison people in your bureau? 


os Massey. Yes. We will be advised of their budget for Indian 
realth. 
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COST OF 





HEALTH PROGRAM 





Senator DworsHaxk. I am advised the health yengram costs $49,- 
800,000; approximately $50 million. So if you add that to your $114 
million, that would be about $164 million. Are there any other serv- 
ices which have been transferred within the past few years from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs to other Federal agencies? 

Mr. Masser. No, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. That is the only one? 

Mr. Massry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsuax. Then it is fair to say your total budget for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and the related health services under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: 
would be $164 million. 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Emmons. Approximately ; yes, sir. 
Senator Dworsuak. That is all. 


QUESTION OF RESPONSIBILITY 






Chairman Haypen. All right. 
Mr. Emmons. Senator, I might say that the reason we are trying 
to accelerate some of these programs and develop new programs is that 
we are trying to do the things today that should have been done maybe 
40 years ago. 

Senator Dworsnak. Or a hundred years ago? 

Mr. Emmons. Forty years ago. 

Senator Dworsnak. Or a hundred ? 

Mr. Emmons. Well, yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. All right. 

Mr. Emmons. Because I do not believe that the Indians have had 
programs to develop them up to the point that you mentioned. And 
that is why I say that, through an adequate vocational training pro- 
gram and giving these Indian people the tools, they will have the 
confidence in themselves so that they will make successes. I think 
that is our responsibility. 

Senator Dworsnak. Well, I agree with you, but what did the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs do during the first 125 years of its existence ? 
Just provide employment for the personnel, the whites, the white 
personnel ? 

Mr. Emons. There have been different philosophies, you know. 

Senator DworsHak. Different philosophies. I am serious when I 
point this out, because while the American people generally want 
every consideration and reasonable funds to be made available for 
attaining this objective of integrating Indians as American citizens, at 
the same time we are expanding our budget every year, and some- 
times I wonder whether we are making any progress. 

Now, you say we have these educational programs and other pro- 
grams which apparently are very meritorious, but are we making any 
headway? What will be the situation 10 years from now? You and 
I will not be here, of course, but what will the situation be then ? 

Mr. Emmons. If at the end of 10 years’ time—and I think that we 
will have something to submit later—if at the end of 10 years’ time 
the situation among the Indian people was not better than it was we 
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will say in 1953, [ would feel that my administration as Commissioner 
had been a dismal failure. And I have certain plans that I am not 
able to propose yet that I think will make it possible for us to see some 
daylight. 

Benator Dworsuak. Well, I have heard reports that your very en- 
lightened and intelligent leadership is providing some worthwhile 
results. But as an overall perspective I wonder sometimes as we in- 
crease this budget whether we are really accomplishing the purposes 
for which the Bureau was created. 

Mr. Emmons. My greatest concern is that unless we can see an ulti- 
mate solution the Indians are going to be the ones that are going to be 
hurt, because I can anticipate that at the end of 10 years’ time we 
might be requiring a half a billion dollars, and there might be a Con- 
gress at that time that might say, if we are not making any better 
progress in the solution of the Indian situation, “‘We will just turn all 
the Indians loose overnight,” which I think would be a terrific mistake, 

Senator DworsHak. If the budget ever gets to that huge amount I 
imagine that is what the American people will decide to do. 

Mr. Emmons. And that is the reason we want the Indian people 
themselves to feel like they are part of this thing, that we are members 
of a team to work together. We are trying to give the Indians an 
opportunity to develop programs for themselves. 

Senator Dworsuak. How long have you held this position? 

Mr. Emmons. Since August 1953. 


EXTENT OF PROGRESS 


Senator Dworsuax. Three and a half years. Do you think some 
real progress has been made in that period? 


Mr. Emmons. Well, Senator 

Senator Dworsuax. That is quite a personal question, but con- 
sidering the overall Bureau. 

Mr. Emmons. Well, I would rather say this: That the worst edu- 
cational problem was among the Navajos when I came in. We had 
approximately 14,000 Navajo children who had never seen the inside 
of a schoolhouse, as these gentlemen know. We put on a crash pro- 
gram. In 2 years’ time we did have school seats available for every 
Navajo child. We feel that better health, adequate education and 
economic and social development—that is our 3-point program 

Senator Dworsuax. Have you made progress, comparable progress, 
in Alaska ? 

Mr. Emmons. Well—— 

Senator Dworsuak. I was up there in 1945 with the Appropriations 
Subcommittee of the House, and Mr. Kirwan, who is chairman now, 
was with that group in 1945. That is a long time ago. And I was 
not very greatly impressed with what had been done up to that point. 
Now, what progress have you been making ? 

Mr. Emmons. We think we are going to be able to make progress 
in Alaska. Now, the relocation program will be used in Alaska. 

Senator DworsHax. What do you mean by “relocation” ? 

Mr. Emmons. Those natives that desire to get gainful employment. 
In those areas where fishing is a thing of the past, we are assistin 
many of them to obtain jobs. We also have quite an educationa 
program in the mill for those people up there. The Eskimos in par- 
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ticular I think are one of the most intelligent of the minority groups 
we have in the whole world. They are bright. They are looking fot 
opportunities. And I think that we are going to show some great 
progress in the future for those people. =p 

Senator DworsHak. Will you insert in the record at this point the 
amount of money and the number of personnel employed by thie 
Bureau of Indian Affairs in Alaska for 1945, 1950, 1953, and for’the 
last fiscal year so we can get an idea of what is being done along that 
line ? 

Mr. Emmons. All right. Fine. 

Senator Dworsnax. You will provide that? 

Mr. Massey. Yes. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Statement of amounts obligated in Alaska from gratuity appropriations 





























Fiseal year: Obligations 
NS ens cen ib sit ell A ck Wine san beac tlt ea arte die oa ose alee nian a $3, 202, 688 
Beceem care dn cy eae analy ts en tin even en tannins igi agent anbety evinces emma 11, 485, 986 
feel ait Crit at ies) Jent 2 ct a em 11, 707, 953 
BUCO Pie Lio a Le i. BOL ee 10. Ones 5,181, 5 


1 Excludes health activities transferred to Public Health Service July 1, 1956 (68 Stat. 
674; 675). re 
Statement of man-years of employment in Alaska 
Fiscal year: 





Employment 





1Excludes health activities transferred to Public Health Service July 1, 1956 (68 Stat. 
674; 675). 





IMPLEMENTATION OF PUBLIC LAW 959 


Senator DworsHak. My attention has been called by the clerk of the 
subcommittee of the Interior Committee on Indian Affairs that you 
are asking for $1,500,000 to start the implementation of Public Law 
959 of the 84th Congress providing for employment of adult Indians 
on or near Indian reservations. Under that authorization you were 
permitted to use as much as $3,500,000 each fiscal year. Now you are 
asking for $1,500,000. 

Mr. Emmons. Yes. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you feel that is all you can use to good 
advantage ? 

Mr. Emmons. Possibly the first year, sir. This is going to be some- 
thing rather new. I anticipate in a very short time we are going to 
be requiring much more money than that. That is where this human- 
resource survey comes into it. 

Senator DworsHak. It may be difficult to get the properly qualified 
personnel to supervise this. 

Mr. Emmons. We will have to have personnel; yes, sir. But the 
thing is that these Indians have indicated to me that many of them 
want to be skilled mechanics; they want to be carpenters, and they, 
want to have the opportunity to do things the same as any other citizen 
of the United States. And we feel that we should give them the 
adequate vocational-training program, not just teach them to use a 
saw but to be a qualified carpenter, for instance, so he can get out and 
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make a success in that occupation. And I think we will have toigive 
more emphasis to what is needed by the individual Indian. 

I think if we try to make a mechanic out of a fellow who says he ig 
qualified to be an auditor, he is going to make a flop, because, simply 
we cannot make a success of doing anything unless our heart and 
soul is in it. And so I think the mdividual skills and desires haye 
to come into that. 

Senator DworsHak. I think you are entitled to have full coopera- 
tion from the Indians and the Indian leaders 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. In trying to attain some of these goals. Are 
you getting that to a reasonable extent ? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir; we are. 


INDIAN TRIBAL FUNDS 
JUSTIFICATIONS 


Chairman Haypen. The last item is “Tribal funds.” This is not 
an appropriation of Federal funds, but rather an appropriation of 
funds on deposit in the Treasury to the credit of various Indian 
tribes. 


The justifications will be included in the record. 
(The justifications referred to follow :) 


Appropriated, 1957 
Estimate, 1958 3, 000, 000 


JUSTIFICATION 


No part of the funds contained in this estimate represents a charge upon the 
Federal Treasury. This item reflects the disbursement of funds to the credit 
of Indian tribes or bands under numerous special acts of Congress in compliance 
with the terms of the various trusts and for carrying out tribal programs recom- 
mended by the tribal governing bodies with the approval of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. 

The budget schedule reflects under the permanent authorization, disburse 
ments from the tribal trust funds authorized by permanent legislation, and under 
the annual and indefinite authorizations, amounts requested annually by the 
various tribes for carrying out various tribal activities. Also included is an 
amount of $80,000 required for contribution to the retirement fund under Public 
Law 854, 84th Congress, 2d session, for those employees paid from apprepriated 
tribal trust funds. 

The various Indian tribes have had no opportunity to consider such costs 
in their budgets and there appears to be no clear indication of the intent of the 
Congress that such costs should be borne by the Indian tribes who contribute to 
the support of Federal programs. While a request for such authorization is 
contained in this estimate, the Bureau of Indian Affairs in its role as trustee over 
Indian property is reluctant to determine administratively that such was the 
intent of Congress and for this reason brings this matter to the attention of the 
Congress for its consideration. 

The estimate includes funds requested annually as required by section 27 of 
the act of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. 158). All amounts have been requested prop- 
erly by the Indians except the sum of $1,558,539 shown for miscellaneous tribes 
in the following tabulation. The amount under miscellaneous tribes is required 
to provide for additional resolutions that can be anticipated during the fiscal 
year. 
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Comparative statement of annual authorization by tribes 


State, agency, tribe 


— 


a eee 


Fort Apache Agency, Fort Apache_____- 
San Carlos Agency, San Carlos__________- 
Colorado River Agency, Hualapai____- 


EIR 2 ot eo SS 2 SEE 


Tule River. 
Hoopa Valley. -- 
California Indians. _- 
Agua Caliente ___- 
Owens Valley 


ae 
Northern Idaho Agency - _- 


Coeur d’ Alene 
Nez Perce 


Minnesota 

Minnesota Agency, Red Lake 
Michigan _-_- 

Lac du Flambeau~ 
Montana 


Blackfeet Agency, Blackfeet. i 
Fort Belknap Agency, Fort Belknap 


Nevada 

Nevada Agency, Pyramid Lake 
New Mexico 

Jicarilla Agency, Jicarilla 
North Dakota 

Fort Berthold Agency, Fort Berthold_ . 


Oklahoma. 
Five Civilized Tribes Agency 
Cherokee _ 
Choctaw - -. 
Chickasaw - -- - 
Seminole _- 
Creek... 


Western Oklahoma Consolidated Agency. 
Kiowa, Comanche, Apache__ 


Osage Agency, Osage 
eee. 


Umatilla Agency, Umatilla_- 
Washington 
Colville Agency 
Colville 
Spokane _. 
Western Washington Agency 


Puyallup 
Quileute 
Quinault 
Shoalwater 


_ Yakima Agency, Yakima 
Wisconsin 


_Menominee Agency, Menominee 
iscellaneous tribes- 


Grand total 











1957 1958 
$54, 790 | $53, 105 
26, 790 27, 405 
10, 000 | 10, 000 
18, 000 15, 700 
129,197 | —«2116, 713 
22, 000 | 22, 000 
50, 163 49, 213 
3, 000 | 3, 000 
90,086!" -a7eK6 
96, 056 27, 846 
4, 000 4,000 
92, 056 23, 846 

— ——— =| ——--—_——- - - 

98, 626 | 97, 432 





























10, 000 

10, 000 | oe 
46,260} «2, 400 
42, 760 | 17, 900 
3, 500 | 3, 500 
3,200| 3285 
3, 200 3, 285 
18,444 . 17,259 

——_—e | — 
18, 444 17, 259 
4,000; 4, 000 
4, 000 4,000 
380, 319 387, 229 
55, 956 50, 811 
6, 475 6, 475 
22 847 18, 701 
14, 319 | 13, 320 
7,990 | 7,990 
4, 325 4, 325 
8, 200 7,900 
8, 2 7,900 
(316/163 328, 518 
94, 129 | 94, 790 
94, 129 | 94, 790 
621, 799° | «528, O44 
134, 573 129, 390 
124, 643 124, 890 
9, 930 | 4) 500 
35, 819 ao 14,112 
1, 000 | 1, 000 
14, 500 | 2,912 
19, 600 7, 200 
719 

4B, 407 | 387, 542 
124, 491 | 90, 358 
124, 491 | 90, 358 


1, 318, 689 1, 558, 539 





ee fe 








~~ 3,000,000 | 3, 000, 000 
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Itemization of estimate—Indian tribal funds 


Estimate, Estimate, see 
1957 1958 ett) 


Program and financing: 
Total obligations. _ _- ale toca ita inci $52, 915,081 | $40, 905, 596 
Unobligated balance brought forward_- .------------| —94, 625, 082 | —91, 910, O01 
Unobligated balance carried forward +91, 910, 001 | +91, 204, 405 
Advances and reimbursements from non-Federal sources- - 


PPP ITAGIA c0s << Senos ccceoar-- 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Obligations by objects: 
01 Personal services-_-------- 
02 Travel 
03 Transportation of things- 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction wa 
07 Other contractual services -_-.-_----.-.--.--.-- ‘ 
08 Supplies and materials_..-----......--..-.---- 
09 E quipment ps 
10 Lands and structures__- ‘ 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. Loti és 45, 798, 052 34, 075, 462 
Contribution to retirement fund ---------- ats Lapa 80, 000 
15 Taxes ani assessments i : | 450, 000 450, 000 
16 Investments and loans._--- as: 1, 474, 000 1, 300, 000 
Subtotal . . 52, 744, 861 40, 741, 193 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence -- , | 29, 780 35, 597 —5, 817 


Total direct obligations. -----------.------ ‘ 52, 715, 081 40, 705, 596 | —22, 000, 485 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


16 Investments and loans (total reimbursable obliga- 


SS SS —— 


Total obligations 52, 915, 081 | 40, 905, 596 | —12, 000, 485 








Chairman Haypen. If there are no further questions, we thank you, 
Mr. Commissioner, and staff. 

Mr. Emmons. Thank you. 

Chairman Haypen. The committee will stand in recess until 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25, Wednesday, March 20, 1957, the subcom- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Thursday, March 21, 1957.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 21, 1957 


Unirep States SENATR, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 a. m., in room 
F-82, the Capitol, Hon, Carl Hayden (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Chairman Hayden, Senators Chavez and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTPRIOR 


FORESTRY SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF HON. WAYNE MORSE, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


TIMBER ACCESS ROADS 


Chairman Haypen. The committee will be in order. 

Senator Morse, you had a statement you would like to make? 

Senator Morse. First, Mr. Chairman, my sincere apologies. I did 
not know I would be holding you up. I thought there would be some 
other witnesses. 

Chairman Haypen. It is not very serious. 

Senator Morse. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
wish to thank you for extending to me the privilege of testifying on 
the forestry budgets. 

Senator Neuberger’s remarks, which will be presented in the next 
few days, so completely express my sentiments that I shall associate 
myself with his views and not discuss the entire budget. However, 
I would like to mention one subject. 

Before I mention it, I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the 
leadership you have given us on the subject over many years. I 
speak again about O. and C. lands. I do not know of anyone in the 
whole Congres who knows more about O. and C. lands than the 
chairman of this committee, and we in Oregon are greatly indebted 
to you for the broad vision and the understanding that you have ex- 


tended to this problem. And T have a little facet of it that I want to 
direct to your attention. 


REQUEST FOR LANGUAGE CHANGE 


On March 1, 1957, at the request of Congressman Porter, I trans- 
mitted his letter to the chairman in which the Congressman suggested 
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that corrective action be taken this year to eliminate an inequity in 
the Bureau of Land Management Budget. 

This relates to the House committee report’s comment on the go- 
called controverted lands. By Public Law 426, June 29, 1954, the 
Congress decided that the receipts from one-fifth of the O. and ¢ 
lands being managed by the Forest Service should properly be credited 
to the O. and C. fund. By this act the Congress decided that these 
lands were O. and C. lands even though sound policy indicated that 
the Forest Service should continue to manage them. In effect, there 
are no longer any controverted lands. There are O. and C. lands 
managed by the Forest Service and O. and C. lands managed by the 
Bureau of land Management. 

Back in 1951, the Congress decided that, due to the special legisla- 
tive history of the O. and C. lands, timber access roads should be 
financed out of a portion of the revenues normally paid to the counties, 
At that time, one-fifth of the O. and C. lands was administered by the 
Forest Service, and the question of whether or not these lands were 
national forest lands had not been decided. 

Now it has been decided they are O. and C. lands, and equity and 
previous congressional expressions would indicate that this commit- 
tee should insure that the access roads on the O. and C. lands man- 
aged by the Forest Service are to be financed in the same manner as 
access roads on the other O. and C. lands administered by the BLM. 

It is my view, and this is shared by many Oregonians, that the 0. 
and C. lands are a special sort of situation and that it makes no 
difference which Federal ageney administers any portion of the land, 
that they are a single unit and should be so treated in management. 

This suggestion for a change in the language does not increase 
appropriations. It merely extends a regular O. and C. provision to 
the O. and C. land managed by the Forest Service by correction of an 
oversight. 

I would hope that this matter can be taken care of this year. 


NATIONAL FOREST TIMBER ACCESS ROADS 
FEDERAL TIMBER SALES 


In the past 90 days, and I assure you this recent period is no excep- 
tion, I have received numerous letters from small loggers complaining 
that Federal timber sales are too big. I will insert one letter from a 
group in Stayton, Oreg. as an example, if I may have permission to 
insert it at this point in my remarks. 

Chairman Haypen. That may be done. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


Stayton, Orec., February 12, 1987. 
Hon. Wayne Morse, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator: This letter is in the nature of an inquiry, and a statement 
concerning a serious problem—one not new to you or to us but one which has 
become of increasing concern over the past 2 years. We refer to the effect and 
result of certain policies of the Government (U. 8. Forest Service and the BLM, 
Department of Interior), in the sale of timber in the North Santiam area. We 
are sure this situation is not novel to this area. 

Six years ago there were in this area 17 small sawmills and an almost equal 
number of small logging concerns. Today there remain only 5 out of that 17 
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and we predict 2 or 3 of these will be out of business within a year. This situation 
has had a very disturbing effect on our communities and upon the wage earners 
of these concerns. There has not been a compensating increase in payroll or 
production in any large mill in the area, The effect of the present policies has 
simply been to concentrate timber holdings in the hands of very large concerns 
and to divert log supplies out of the area for processing elsewhere. 

As we see it the major problem is in the size of the parcels offered for sale by 
the Government units involved. We realize this statement raises a host of 
attendant problems—particularly that of access roads. In recent years the 
average size of offerings in this area have been in the neighborhood of 5 to 10 
million feet. There have been a few exceptions—notably small salvage tracts 
opened up by the large cuttings. These small offerings are irregular in timing 
and totally unpredictible, i. e., nothing on which a small operator can depend. 
And speaking of ‘“‘small,’’ Senator, we are referring to operators who are capable 
of handling purchases of timber in tract values from $25,000 to $100,000. When 
offerings are all or nearly all in the range of $200,000 or more up to $1 million 
it obviously takes a large operator or a combination of relatively large operators 
to handle such transactions. 

We have discussed this problem with many of our fellow operators and employees 
and the answer always seems to be some specific control or provision for the small 
purchaser. We do not suggest that competition be eliminated—just that we are 
permitted to compete. Present policies tend to limit competition to the giants 
in the business. We are talking about a relatively small quantity of timber in 
total—some 10 to 15 million feet per year would maintain the remaining small 
sawinills and loggers in this area. This week the Forest Service is offering 25 
million feet in one parcel. If this were offered in 10 parcels of 2,500,000 each over 
a year or two we assure you the competition would be much keener, for at least 
4or 5 of we small operators would be after each parcel. Again, we realize this 
is not possible without provisions for Government construction of the access 
roads. 

We know, Senator, that you have argued and fought for access roads for some 
years—and that you are probably fully aware of the ‘‘size’”’ of offering problem we 
have indicated here. You must be pleased by the fact that your efforts resulted 
in your reelection and an opportunity to carry on your work. We hope that your 
labors will bear fruit soon, for if they do not we see no alternative except to as 
gracefully as possible exchange our titles of small-business men for a lunch pail 
and a job with a much bigger businessman. Most of us have struggled to provide 
for our families and to maintain employment during a period which has seen 
hundreds of failures among our fellows while the larger grow even larger. We 
sincerely believe the situation is a direct result, at least in this area, of Government 
policy as to timber disposition. 

In the end, Senator, there is probably no satisfactory answer short of ample 
funds for advance construction of all access roads, sale of virgin timber in smaller 
tracts under easier conditions, and the elimination of large organizations from 
competition for small tracts. Since something less than 15 percent of the annual 
sales are needed to sustain the present decimated numbers of the small operators 
we think the large concerns might well be generous about such a proposal. 

Those who sign below are intended only to be representative of the interested 
small operators and others having a direct concern. If signatures would help 
solve this problem they can be obtained by the hundreds—out of this Santiam 
Valley, Senator—perhaps in even greater number than your vote in the last 
election would indicate since the problem grows more serious as the months go by. 

Would you please advise us what plans, to meet this situation you, Senator 
Neuberger and your fellow Senators in Washington and Idaho have, for we know 
this is not a local matter at all. We assure you of our sincere desire to assist and 
cooperate. If hearings are held on any specific proposal we would appreciate 
notification and an opportunity to be heard. 

Cordially yours, 
Penn RipGe LoaaGine Co., 
Ep. G. WELTER. 
Stout Creek LumsBer Co., 
W. J. Rosperts, Secretary-Treasurer, 
SrecmMunp LuMmBeErR Co., 
RauPeH SIEGMUND. 
BuRKLAND LuMBER Co., 
D. H. BurKuanp, President. 
Deetz Loaaine Co., 
Curtis F. DeEetz, Owner. 
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LIMITATION ON SIZE OF TIMBER SALES 


oSenator Morse. I have discussed this matter with the Forest 
Service. I asked them if perhaps we could limit the size of sales 
by legislation, and they indicated to me that such a limitation would 
pose internal problems for them unless there were two exceptions: 
Large sales should be permitted first, when an expensive road must 
be built, and, second, when a new area is to be developed. 

It is easy for me to appreciate the need for a larger than average 
sale to establish a new plant, but I am at a complete loss to see why 
a large sale should be made to get an expensive road built. These 
expensive roads are exactly the type of road that should be built in 
advance of the sales by experienced contractors who bid on the job. 
In. order to keep costs down, these roads need to be engineered in 
advance and let out on bid, not tied in to the timber. The record is 
so abundantly clear that these large sales result in limited bidding for 
timber that income losses to the Treasury are well established. 

Lately there has been a lot of talk about the size of the budget, and 
there is concern about balancing the budget. We in the Congress do 
have a responsibility and I know that the members of this committee 
are doing their very best to balance the budget. 

The chairman will recall that day before yesterday, while he was 
presiding in the Senate, I made a speech on the floor of the Senate 
dealing with this very problem. I am not going to repeat the speech. 
It isin the record. But what I said in the Senate is equally applicable 
to the work of this committee on this access-road matter. 


INCREASED REVENUE DUE TO ACCESS-ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


As you gentlemen well know, there is a point of diminishing return 
in the investment of money. However, for forest-access roads we 
have not even reached the point of maximum return because our cur- 
rent level of annual investment is not sufficient to secure the maximum 
return. I do not propose to argue over whose responsibility it is to 
balance the overall budget, but I do want to make whatever con- 
tribution I can in a field where I have done a lot of work. 

If we increase the funds for timber access road construction to the 
full authorization, we will increase the revenues by at least double this 
amount. That is at the very minimum. 

Let me just cite you one example of the effect of tying a big road job 
into a timber sale. For example, 1 sale in my State for 97 million 
board-feet was appraised for $1,768,580 and sold for 1 bid at that price. 
The estimated road construction cost was $823,880. On the other 
hand, in another nearby sale, most of the main roads were in and the 
road cost was $130,161, and it sold for $695,000 or 82 percent above the 
appraised price. In another sale where the road cost was only $27,000, 
the sale brought $56,574 more than the appraised price. 

Gentlemen, where expensive road construction is tied in with a 
timber sale it has an influence on the amount of competition for that 
sale. We can help balance this budget by appropriating the full 
authorization of $27 million for timber access roads. 
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INCREASED CONSTRUCTION FUNDS URGED 


The able senior Senator from Washington, Warren Magnuson, has 
suggested to you that we do more than make the full authorization 
available. He desires that the maintenance fund be moved over to the 
forest land management budget so that the major part of the forest 
road and trail budget will be available for construction. He is not 
alone. Let me quote to you from a letter I received just the other 
day from a representative for 100 small mills and loggers in Oregon; 

For example, for fiscal year 1957, $24 million were appropriated pursuant to 
section 23, but of this amount $11.6 million was spent for maintenance. Hence, 
of the $24 million appropriated by Congress for the current fiscal year for con- 
struction, acquisition, and maintenance of forest access roads and trails only $12.4 
million is being expended for pushing mainline roads into areas of untapped 
timber. Since this appropriation, together with the 10-percent fund, must be 
spread over all of the national forests of the United States, it is clear that the pro- 
gram for construction and acquisition of roads is not making great progress. 

It seems to us that a more realistic approach to the problem would be achieved 
if the maintenance item were cut out of section 23 and provided for in the Forest 
Service budget partly in the timber-management item and partly in the recreation 
item. In this fashion the operating programs that cause the major need for 
maintenance would be charged with maintenance as an operating cost. 

In making these comments we do not want to be understood as criticizing in 
any fashion the road-maintenance program of the Forest Service. Clearly, the 
roads involved require maintenance, and when floods and other unusual damaging 
conditions occur they need extraordinary maintenance and restoration. The 
Forest Service does a good maintenance job. Our comments go primarily to the 
budget structure and a proposal for a system of segregating capital investment 
items from operating expenses to the end that both the Congress and the public 
will understand more precisely that the total funds appropriated for construction 
and acquisition of forest-access roads and trails will be expended for such purpose. 


EXPENDITURES FOR CONSTRUCTION 


His figures are for 1957, while those set forth by the able Senator 
from Washington are for 1956. Senator Magnuson estimates that 
only $11.5 million of the road and trail fund was used for timber-access 
roads in 1956. The balance in that year, some $19.5 million, was used 
for maintenance, general-purpose roads and other road projects. As 
you can see, very little is actually spent for vital construction. 

I strongly endorse the principle set forth by Senator Magnuson that 
the forest road and trail fund be used for construction and reconstruction 
and extraordinary maintenance for all classes of roads and that mainte- 
nance and engineering services on timber purchaser-built roads be 
financed on annual expenses in the forest land management budget. 

I call to your attention that the Park Service budget, the Alaska 
road program and the public land road program are operated upon 
exactly the principle outlined by Senator Magnuson. 


ROADS CONSTRUCTED BY TIMBER PURCHASERS 


We have been only spending 8 to 11 million dollars a year -for 
timber access road construction on the national forests, when we 
should be spending 30 to 40 million dollars. The practical result 
has been that the Forest Service, not having sufficient funds available, 
has in effect appropriated receipts from the sale of timber for the 
construction of these roads. In Oregon and Washington in 1953 
they had $6.7 million worth of timber roads constructed by timber 
purchasers, in 1954 they increased this amount to $10.4 million) in 
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1955.it went to $11.8 million, and in 1956 it jumped to $18 million. 
Over 90 percent of the timber-access roads have been constructed by 
this device. 

The result over the last 4 years is that $47 million has been channeled 
into roads in these States alone. If a greater portion of these roads 
had been built by contract under appropriated funds the Treasury 
would have gotten back the $47 million expended upon these roads 
and further, due to the effect of competition, it would have received 
bids which would be considerably above the appraised rates because 
more firms could have competed. 

In closing, I want to point out that our Oregon National Forest 
put about $20 million in the Treasury last 3 after all expenses are 
considered. This includes consideration of funds spent on research, 
forest management, and fire-control help to private owners and also 
payments to local government. 

We want these forests to continue to expand and provide for the 
economic growth of our region and Nation. The record is clear that 
these forests can serve to provide recreation, water and wood. The 
record for the Pacific Northwest clearly shows that these great pur- 
poses are being achieved at a handsome profit to the Government. All 
that we are asking is that they be fully developed in a businesslike 
manner. ‘The increased revenue to the Treasury will help in our 
quest to balance the budget. The benefit we expect flows from 
sound, properly financed management which promotes pure water 
for our farms and towns, recreation for our people, and lumber, 
grass and minerals for our great industries in the Northwest. 

I want the committee to know I thank you very much for the privi- 
lege of appearing before you today. 

I will be glad to answer any questions. 

Chairman Haypen. We want to thank you, Senator Morse, for 
vour statement. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much. 


Bureau or LAnpD MANAGEMENT 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD WOOZLEY, DIRECTOR; EARL J. THOMAS, 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR; DEPUE FALCK, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR; 
CHARLES P. MEAD, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR; JAMES P. BEIRNE, 
BUDGET AND FINANCE OFFICER; WALTER HORNING, FORESTRY 
STAFF OFFICER ; ROYALE PIERSON, ASSISTANT RANGE OFFICER; 
AND EARL HARRINGTON, CADASTRAL SURVEY OFFICER 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Hayprn. Mr. Woozley, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Wooztey. I want to take this opportunity to thank the chair- 
man of this committee and the members for their past assistance and 
their understanding of our problems. It certainly is always a pleasure 
to come over and discuss them with you. 

I have here a statement that we would like to put in the record, Mr. 
Chairman, and I have a very brief resume of that statement I would 
like to read with your permission. 

Chairman Haypren. You may. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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STATEMENT BY Epwarp Wooz.ey, Drrectror, BuREAU oF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

















Proper conservation of natural resources is a matter of vital concern tothe 
entire Nation, and it is a pleasure to be afforded the opportunity to present to 
this committee some information on the manner in which the Bureau of Land 
Management proposes to discharge its responsibility. 

As you know, this Bureau is charged with administering approximately 470 
million acres of Federal lands in the United States and Alaska and the mineral 
resources on an additional 350 million acres under the jurisdiction of other agenc- 
ies. ‘The Congress has been most helpful in assisting us in this tremendous task 
and your efforts have permitted considerable improvement along these lines, as 
well as much better service to the public. The budget request before you pro- 
vides further increases to: (1) intensify our efforts in conserving the natural re- 
sources; and (2) make these resources available to the public more expeditiously. 

The Bureau is requesting an appropriation of $22,220,000 for its regular oper- 
ations, $6,500,000 for construction, and $620,000 for range improvements. The 
House allowed the two latter amounts, and reduced our request for operating 
funds by $220,000. The Bureau is keenly aware of the need to effect savings and 
firmly believes the needs of the country will be served best by allowance of our 
request. I would like to outline briefly the effect on each of our activities and 
we then can discuss them in greater detail. 







LEASE AND DISPOSAL OF LANDS AND MINERAL RESOURCES 












An increase of $231,200 is requested to attack the backlog of cases requiring 
field examinations, and to provide for installing new land records in the States of 
Montana and North and South Dakota. During the current fiscal year con- 
tracts have been awarded for installation of these records in the States of Utah 
and New Mexico. 

It is not planned to further inerease the staffs in the land offices as I believe 
that satisfactory progress is being made in holding the number of unclosed cases 
to a normal amount. 

MANAGEMENT OF GRAZING LANDS 












Our request provides a total increase of $435,000 in order to expand our efforts 
to bring up to date current carrying capacities of the range and the data on which 
grazing privileges are based. This is especially important in areas which have 
been subjected to serious droughth in the last few years. Restoration of the 
$50,000 reduction by the House will permit examining about 1 million acres of 
range lands. 

Provision also has been made to expand the Bureau’s fire protection activity, 
principally through improved radio communication. 


FORESTRY 











An increase of $1,302,700 is requested, principally to initiate an accelerated 
program of reforestation on the Oregon and California lands. I would like to 
int out that the Oregon and California counties have agreed to reimburse the 
reasury for $900,000 of this amount from reeeipts which ordinarily would be 
payable to them. 
The funds also will provide for increased protection from fire and increased 
sales of timber. 
CADASTRAL SURVEYS 






The Bureau program provides an increase of $395,900 in order to meet the 
needs of the Bureau’s revenue producing activities. The program of original 
surveys will be expanded to meet the demand for land in the Territory of Alaska 
and to transfer school sections to certain Western States entitled to them by law. 

The program of resurveys, caused by obliteration of original survey markers, 
is required to assist in timber sales and the control of trespass, as well as for leas- 
ing for oil and gas exploration and sales of small tracts. 

Restoration of the $50,000, reduced by the House, will provide 1 additional 
survey party in the United States and 1 in Alaska, and result in surveying ap- 
proximately 100,000 additional acres. 












SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION 





The program provides a total increase of $701,600 to maintain the Bureau’s 
position in the Department’s 20-year conservation program. The results from 
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abuse and neglect of Federal lands are all too well known to you, and I am certain 
you are fully aware of the need for intensifying action. Users of the range con- 
tribute materially to this program financially and by supplying materials and 
services. 

Restoration of the $120,000 reduced by the House will permit treating approxi. 
mately 56,000 acres in Colorado, Idaho, Oregon, and Utah. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Other activities generally will proceed at the same level as in 1957. However, 
the increasing work in the larger technical activities requires more help in supply- 
ing necessary services so that these activities can be carried on unhampered by 
housekeeping problems. 

CONSTRUCTION 


An increase is requested over the amount appropriated for the current:year. It 
is planned to accelerate the construction of access roads into areas on the Oregon 
and California lands which are presently inaccessible. These roads are not only 
required to permit the removal of timber, but are an important aid in fire pro- 
tection. The cost of these roads will be reimbursed to the Treasury from timber- 
sale receipts which otherwise would be paid to the Oregon and California counties, 

The request includes $350,000 for construction of offices, warehouses, and 
quarters in isolated areas of Alaska and the United States where such facilities 
are not available. 

Provision also is made for continuation at the 1957 level of the program for 
construction and maintenance of recreational facilities in Alaska authorized by 
Public Law 507, 84th Congress. Funds were first provided in a supplemental 
appropriation of $100,000 for 1957. It is anticipated that these facilities will be 
transferred to the Territory as soon as the Territorial legislature enacts enabling 
legislation. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Request is made for restoration of authority to purchase 10 new passenger 
carrying vehicles deleted by the House. Efforts have been made to distribute 
present vehicles in a manner to take care of the need of additional field staffs 
allowed during the current as well as the next fiscal year. Many of the employees 
of the Bureau must travel considerable distances over paved highways, and the 
use of other vehicles is not economical. While vehicles are obtained from General 
Services Administration or other governmental motor vehicle pools whenever 
possible, practically all of the Bureau offices are located in communities where 
such facilities are not available. 

RECEIPTS 

As you know, this Bureau is one of the real revenue-producing agencies of the 
Government. Receipts for fiscal year 1958 are expected to amount to $237 
million as compared with $180 million expected this year. Of the increase, $48 
million is anticipated from the outer Continental Shelf and $9 million from other 
operations, principally mineral leasing and timber sales on the Oregon and Cali- 
fornia lands. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF BUREAU 


Mr. Woozuny. The Bureau of Land Management is charged with 
administering the natural resources on approximately 470 million 
acres of Federal lands in the United States and Alaska and the mineral 
resources on an additional 350 million acres under the jurisdiction of 
other agencies or on lands which have been patented with the minerals 
reserved to the Government. 


AMOUNTS REQUESTED 


The Bureau is requesting an appropriation of $22,220,000 for its 
regular operations, $6,500,000 for construction, and $620,000 for 
range improvements. The House allowed the 2 latter amounts and 
reduced our request for operating funds by $220,000. 

If the funds are restored, it will permit more intensive efforts. to 
conserve natural resources and to. make these resources. available to 
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the public more éxpeditiously. Restoration’ will permit’ soil and 
moisture treatment which will benefit some 56,000 acres and the 
gathering of range data on approximately 1! million act res. Obtaining 
current data on range conditions is especially important in the drought- 
stricken areas. This restoration also will permit additional cadastral 
surveys of 100,000 acres. In the United States this will be done to 
aid in the prosecution of trespass and for accelerated timber sales, 
and in Alaska to make lands available for settlement. 

That completes the brief statement I have, Senator, but I would like 
to discuss this $6,500,000 construction, if I may just mention it. 

Mr. Wooprurr. That comes after resources, if you want to stay in 
order. 

Mr. Woozztey. Thank you. 


RECEIPTS 
SOURCE AND DISTRIBUTION 


Chairman Haypen. Before we take up individual appropriations, I 
would like to comment on the revenue collected by the Bureau. of 
Land Management. 

In fiscal year 1956 actual receipts were $212,216,522. The estimate 
for the current year is $180,355,600. The estimate for 1958 is 
$237,211,000. I will include in the record a tabulation giving receipts 
by sources for fiscal years 1954, 1955, 1956, and the estimates for 1957 
and 1958. I will also include in the record a tabulation of the dis- 
tribution of receipts to the States for the fiseal year 1956. It is inter- 
esting to note that over $36,700,000 was distributed to the States by 
the Bureau im fiscal 1956. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Receipts BY SouRcESs 


The following table shows actual receipts of the Bureau of Land Management 
for the fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956, and the estimated receipts for 1957 
and 1958. 


1956 | 1957 


MME Yi se eri ies iit OMT 2) ie, —| 


Sales, public lands and materials - _- $1, 232, 621 | $1, 939, 914 $2, 288,949 | $2,500,000 , $2, 750,000 
Fees and commissions 593, 109 | 35, 387 | 842, 664 900,000 | 1,000,000 
Mineral leasing 59, 861, 932 | 66, 790, 520 | 69, 889, 973 , 75, 000,000 | 80, 000, 000 
Mineral leasing, outer Continental Shelf_._| ‘ , 630 }L11, 298, 856 |'72, 564, 100 120, 000, 000 


Grazing fees - | 2,057,149 | 2,240,295 | 2,443,747 | 2,710,000 | . 2, 960,000 
Sales, Indian lands_- } 1, 880 , 105 | 186 1, 500 | 1,000 
Right-of-way leases 81, 091 3, 543 88, 048 80, 000 | 100, 000 
0.and C. and Coos Bay timber s-les 12, 315, 265 223, 304,194 | 23, 087,988 | 24, 500,000 | 28, 000, 000 
Other timber sales | 1,114,720 , 654, 193 | 1, 843, 076 2, 000, 000 } 2, 300, 000 
Miscellaneous receipts 229, 698 394, 950 | 508, 035 100, 000 | 100, 000 


Total ; | 7, 487,465. 239, 548, 731 a2, 216, 522 i180, 355, 600, | 237, 211, 000 


' Exclues $57, 435,885 impounded per Comptroller General’s Decision B-128607, July 31, 1956. 
7 Includes $6,895,498 trunsierred from Department of Agriculture. 
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Distribution of receipts to States and counties, fiscal year 1956 (by States) 


Sales of pub- Mineral Taylor graz- | Taylor graz- 
State or Territory lic lands and | leases and ing leases ing districts 
timber permits 


Alabama b | SP enres SST ETS wate s ame 
Alaska 175, 731. 10 
6, 376. 54 
24, 435. 38 
3, 511, 205. 03 


SS 
_ a. tt 
RssSenR2 
OR . 
~SSe88828 


Louisiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi- - 


yes 


_ 


eae ee : , 275. ; 36, 193. 12 
New Mexico. _-- 5 . ; , 268. 24, 984. 86 
ee ee eee ” 

I 6 ot dean ncnnnune ssp lan ndgeneesinn 

Oregon _ 

South Dakota. 


7 Nn 
SS222E28. 25288 


SSaASVSRPSRSSSQGRLSSUarSssek 


PNP 


1, 415, 261.70 |.........-- 
8, 876. 72 


~Rs 
S25 
& 


ethane see eo n-psn-s a 1, 025. 60 
“8, 851, 293. 71 55, 599. 7 25, 270. 37 | 8, 935, 922. 14 


24, 255,983.08 | 175,625.49 | 190, 207.77 | 36, 755, 690.88 





1 Includes $11,974,395.25 on account of O. and C. and Coos Bay lands. 


RETURNS TO TREASURY 


Chairman Haypen. I have made the statement many times, and 
I think it is appropriate to repeat it at this time, that in setting the 
level of appropriations for the agencies of Government that collect 
revenues you must consider what they put into the Treasury as well 
as What we appropriate out of the Treasury for such agencies. Addi- 
tional funds put into the Treasury certainly help to balance the budget. 

Senator DworsHak. In connection with that comment, Mr. Chair- 
man, it is noteworthy that, notwithstanding criticism which is directed 
to the Federal Government’s operations concerning the leasing on the 
outer Continental Shelf, a tremendous sum of money has come into 
the Treasury from that source. What would be the total up to date, 
Mr. Woozley? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Approximately $253 million, with rentals and bon- 
uses. We are also taking in, Senator Dworshak, some revenues from 
royalties, but up to date they are just in the development stage, and 
not many of them are producing royalties. However, that will be 
implemented as new wells are drilled. 

Senator Dworsnak. It is not true, then, that the Federal Govern- 
ment is failing to utilize or exploit its interests in offshore oil develop- 
ments? 

Mr. Wooztey. No, sir. I think the Federal Government has done 
very well up until the time it got into the courts. 
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MANAGEMENT OF LANDS AND RESOURCES 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE AND JUSTIFICATION 





Chairman Haypen. The budget estimate for the management of 
lands and resources is $22,220,000. The House allowed $22 million, a 
reduction of $220,000. 

I will put the justifications in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow:) 


Analysis of adjusted appropriation 


j 


| Increase in 


base due to Adjusted 
Total avail- |Government’s| appropria- 

Activity | able, 1957 | contribution tion 

| to the retire- 

ment fund 


(3) 

















1, Lease and disposal of land and mineral resources. ____- | $5,300, 400 $228, 500 | $5, 528, 900 
2. Management of grazing lands_.__- , . oa 1, 918, 800 88, 300 2, 007, 100 
3. Forestry... -. rinbeystnss bue-a sche gseme aneasie teal 3, 981, 000 | 116, 300 | 4, 097, 300 
4, Cadastral survey a i ee ee 1, 653, 900 | 50, 200 1, 704, 100 
5. Soil and moisture conservation 7 : 3, 301, 400 | 52, 000 3, 353, 400 
7. Fire suppression B23 . nail duteaes 210, 000 | nas ai 210, 000 
8. Maintenance of physical facilities. __._._____- 7 50, 000 | agers 50, 000 
9. Maintenance of access roads 2 7 35, 000 | _- : , 35, 000 
10. Weed control 706, 000 | 8, 300 | 714, 300 
11. General administration * | 1, 212, 800 | 58, 800 1, 271, 600 

Total. _.- 4 ‘ ‘ : -| 18, 369, 300 | 602, 400 | 18, 971, 700 











Analysis by activities 












Activities | Adjusted Estimate, 
appropriation| 1958 
ine see ait mipnsl dite 7 | +. 

1. Lease and disposa! of land and mineral resources $5, 528, 900 $5, 722, 400 
2. Management of grazing lands. - Site 2, 007, 100 | 2, 436, 600 
$. Forestry. ._.._- { fatintateeel “ : _ 4, 097, 300 | 5, 374, 700 
4. Cadastral survey ; . Sins 1, 704, 100 2, 088, 200 
5. Soil and moisture conservation _-- : Sena] 3, 353, 400 4,046, 700 
7. Fire suppression Di jauisal 210, 000 | 400, 000 
8. Maintenance of physical facilities _- 50, 000 50, 000 
9. Maintenance of access roads ss 35, 000 35, 000 
10. Weed control 714, 300 | 711, 500 
li. General administration 1, 271, 600 | 1, 354, 900 

Total__ ; | 18,971,700 | 22, 220, 000 


Subactivity Adjusted ap- | Estimate, 
| propriation | 1958 
a a seit ad Melee ——}--—_—— 
(@) Adjudication of applications ; $3, 304, 000 $3, 270, 200 
(b) Field examination and classification. 1, 664, 900 | 1, 752, 200 
{c) Records improvement 560, 000 | 790, 000 
Total . bess d 5, 528, 900 | 5, 722, 400 

















SCOPE OF ACTIVITY 





This activity involves the adjudication, field examination, and land records 
operations necessary in the lease and disposal of lands for mineral exploration and 
production and for agricultural, residential, commercial, industrial, recreational, 
and various special purposes under the publie land laws. An increase of $231,200 
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is requested for fiscal year 1958, which includes $29,300 for increased salary costs 
under Public Law 763, 83d Congress. 

The mineral activities, for which the Bureau of Land Management is respon- 
sible, include the leasing of deposits of oil and gas, coal, phosphate, potassium, 
sodium, and certain other minerals on public domain and acquired lands under 
the mineral leasing laws, and the examination and patenting of mining claims 
under the general mining laws. Geographically, this includes the public lands in 
the United States and Alaska and on the Outer Continental Shelf. 

The lands activities include the permitting, leasing, allowance. of entry, and 
patenting of public domain lands in the United States and Alaska under a great 
variety of public land laws, such as the homestead, desert land, small tract, and 
homesite laws. Under various authorities it also includes the withdrawal of 
public lands for all agencies of the Federal Government, and the restoration from 
withdrawals of lands no longer required. It is necessary under certain laws to 
classify lands as to their use suitability, appraise lands subject to sale, and deter- 
mine whether there has been use and residence compliances by entrymen before 
paieny may be issued, In Alaska it also includes the survey and leasing of grazing 
lands. 

During fiseal year 1956 receipts obtained in connection with allowance of use 
or disposal of lands totaled $3,546,087 and that for lease or disposition of minerals 
totaled $181,113,828, including the $111,223,856 received from the oil and gas 
leases in the outer Continental Shelf. These activities are expected to produce 
receipts of $151 million in the current fiscal year and $203,750,000 in fiscal year 
1958. 

‘ The work is divided into three classes; namely, adjudication of applications, 
field examination and classification, and records improvement. 


(a) Adjudication of applications, $3,270,200 

No increase is requested in this subactivity. 

With the accelerated rate of economic expansion, population growth, and 
western development, there has been a marked increase in the demand for surface 
use and title on public domain lands and for the lease or acquisition of the mineral 
resources of public lands. During fiscal year 1956, the demand was approximately 
as high as in fiscal year 1955, but cases received were held below the 1955 level by 
temporarily closing certain areas in Nevada and California to small tract applica- 
tions in order to prevent further case backlog from accumulating. As opportunity 
permits in fiscal year 1958, closed areas will be reopened to disposal as appropriate, 

Major specific causes for the increased caseload during the past few years have 
been the greater demand for oil and gas leases, feverish exploration and filing on 
uranium-bearing land, and the heightened desire of people to obtain small tracts 
for residential or recreational purposes. Public interest in acquiring a small tract 
has been promoted by both local and national press and by the publicity of 
numerous private firms offering land location and filing services. 

All of the present influences on demand for the use or acquisition of public land 

resources are expected to be as fully compelling in the years ahead. The number 
of. applications in fiscal year 1958 is expected to be greater than in any previous 
year. 
’ Contributing to the increased workload will be an extension of Bureau effort 
by land exchange and public auction sale to eliminate seattered and isolated 
tracts of vacant public lands in order to consolidate public land holdings and 
thereby facilitate public land use and conservation programs and reduce costs of 
their administration. 

The workload in the land offices also will be increased by two developments: 

(1) Under the provisions of section 4, Public Law 760, 81st Congress, the 
Federal Farm Mortgag? Corporation will transfer up to 12,300 tracts owned by 
the Corporation to the Secretary of the Interior for administration of the mineral 
interest thereon. The effective date will be September 7, 1957. This will involve 
an unknown number of deeds (there may be some consoliation of tracts in the 
instrument of transfer) to be recorded in the land offices and analysis of the 
ease files as well as the future leasing or sale of the minerals, 

(2) During the current fiscal year there will be required the review of the 
holdings of oil companies under the Mineral Leasing Act and the reporting of such 
holdings to the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. Records will 
have to be maintained in order to insure adherence to the limitations prescribed. 

The following table shows the work accomplished during the past 5 years and 


the estimated workload and accomplishments for fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 
1958: 
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Tasue 1 
New and | | Unclosed 
Fiscal year reactivated | Cases closed | cases, end of 
cases | year 

1952 She gern sasnne ton “menndempagiissntiaaeeed 67, 264 | 60, 169 37, 77 
1953... - og cease hb noethen ee oudia mag ae ia aaa 67, 587 | 64, 272 41, 089 
1954....- $y po 54. 5-3 bie ob bso dS) SE 99, 799 | 82, 826 58, 062 
1955__..- 4 nastinviene$elirehd<aqee<aeniediattanen epee 138, 567 | 106, 327 85, 302 
1956... a ao tidlcadin cicuiee dinised mahitaeneamnine ap imeicined 112, 798 | 120, 006 78, 094 
WSFA eesti SASL E TS NS tS sd. SO ee eeu 130, 000 | 138, 094 70, 000 
1958 ?_......- wns ateléenh bid bomdbAsh ds 46Madiie Wb 146, 000 | 145, 000 | 70, 000 





1 Estimated. 


During 1957 it is anticipated that over 18,000 more cases will be closed and that 
there will be a backlog reduction of over 8,000 cases. 

In fiscal vear 1958, with approximately the same size but with more experienced 
staff than in fiscal year 1957, although there is expected to be 15,000 more cases 
received, it is anticpated that about 7,000 more cases will be closed and that the 
backlog will remain about the same. The' workload remaining of 70,000 cases at 
the end of fiscal year 1958 will approximate the anticipated normal workload in 
relation to the number of cases received. 

Also, with increased demand for minerals and for land there will inevitably be a 
greater number of conflicts in applications for land or minerals and more protests 
or appeals from decisions in the adjudication of such applications. These had 
increased to such an extent it was necessary to establish a separate unit in April 
1955 to act on such appeals. In the 15 months ending June 30, 1956, this unit 
closed 2,360 appeals and there were 1,907 cases pending. 

With the installation of a docket control system in the land offices, there has 
been disclosed a considerable number of mineral contests for which hearings should 
be scheduled. As of April 30, 1956, there were 2,075 of these cases. In addition 
to these cases, there will be a considerable number resulting from examinations on 
the Trinity and upper Colorado projects of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

With the expected improvement in the operations of land offices as the staffs 


acquire experience, every effort will be made to absorb’the above additional work- 
load without any increase in funds, 


(b) Field examination and classification, $1,752,200 


The amount in this subactivity represents an increase of $91,200 over the base 
for 1958. 

The high level of applications for lease or acquisition of mineral resources and 
for the surface use and title on public lands affects the volume and pace of field 
examination and classification. Investigations also are required at the Govern- 
ment’s motion to accommodate use or management projects or land disposal 
programs. 

he main responsibilities of this activity in the mineral field are to examine 
mining claims for which patent applications have been filed or against which 
Government contests have been filed. From the information obtained in such 
examinations, decisions can be made in the adjudication of such applications as 
to the validity of the claims or to decide conflicts between contesting interests 
where minerals are involved. 

In areas withdrawn for use of other agencies, examinations are made to deter- 
mine just compensation for valid claims to be acquired by Government agencies 
or to form a basis for Government contests to nullify invalid claims. This phase 
of the activity is reimbursable from other agencies but results in hearings at the 
expense of the Bureau. 

In areas under exclusive jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Management, ex- 
aminations are made principally to determine the mineral character of the land 
as required before disposal may be made under certain public land laws and to 
aid in resolving conflicts between claim owners and nonmineral land users or ap- 
plicants, such as those for rights-of-way, homesteads, small tracts, ete. With 
increased exploration and location of uranium and other minerals, these con- 
flicts are becoming more complex. 

Examinations are also made to detect or investigate mineral trespass and to 


erwin characteristics and value of minerals for which applications have been 
ed. 





89775—57—_—20 
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Under Public Law 167 this Bureau expects to examine, in 1957, some 1 million 
acres of public-domain lands on which there are serious conflicts, and approxi- 
mately the same acreage in 1958. 

The recent exchange with the Forest Service of 241,137 acres of timbered lands 
under Public Law 426, for inclusion and administration under the O. and C. Act, 
will require examination and adjudication of a large portion of the claims on these 
lands. The workload has not been fully deviniaed but it is expected to require 
several man-years. 

Examination of mineral claims on lands granted the city of Henderson, Nev., 
by recent legislation, will be required as well as on lands exchanged with the 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. Other demands can be expected for extensive areas for 
industrial uses, requiring appraisal as well as mineral examinations. 

The primary purpose of lands examinations or investigations is classification of 
the land under the provisions of section 7 of the Taylor Grazing Act and other 
public-land laws. Such classification or similar determination is required by law 
prior to the discretionary allowance of applications for most types of ‘lease or ‘dis- 
posal of public lands. As an administrative measure, lands are classified prior to 
construction of range and other improvements. 

Among primary causes adding to the workload for fiscal year 1958 are the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Small tracts —Investigations and appraisals will be made to open suitable 
areas now temporarily closed to application. 

(2) Conflicts with mineral locations —With the great interest in mining claims 
due to the uranium rush and other causes, conflicts are encountered more fre- 
quently with nonmineral types of disposal, adding to the complexity of examina- 
tions needed to resolve conflicts. 

(3) Withdrawal and restoration of land.—Increased activity is required to meet 
the greater volume of regular business, to comply with Secretarial, Congressional, 
and Bureau instructions in the review of withdrawals to maximize use and reduce 
unnecessary reservation of land, and to effect a land pattern improvement along 
boundaries of national forests. 

(4) Increased attention and supervision is necessary to assure the proper 
appraisal of public lands to be exchanged or offered for sale at private sale or 
public auction. 

(5) A new project to begin in fiscal year 1958 is the investigation in cooperation 
with other agencies of public lands which should be transferred to or from them to 
provide for more efficient administration by both. These studies will lead to land 
pattern adjustments of range and forest lands in most Western States and Alaska. 

The following table shows the workload of mineral and land examinations and 
classifications during the past 5 years and as expected in fiscal years 1957 and 1958: 


TABLE 2 


received completed ing end of 


year 





| 


| 
| Cases Cases Cases pend- 
| 
| 


7, 46 | 
10, 466 
21, 143 


gees | 


SSRERES 
233 





It is.anticipated that 16,800 more cases will be closed in 1957 than in 1956. 
With only a small increase in personnel, it is estimated an additional 3,000 cases 
will be closed in 1958. 

Five land appraisers, two clerks and additional temporary seasonal employment 
will be required in 1958. 

(c) Records improvement, $700,000 


This estimate is an increase of $140,000 over the operating base. 

It is recognized that the pubiic-land records are invaluabie and irreplaceable. 
They are basic to the whole real property structure of the public-domain States 
and to the effective management of the public domain. The serious physical 
deterioration of many of these records and the documentary inadequacies therein 
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have long been recognized as an obstacle to the most efficient administration of 
the public-land laws and the source of unsatisfactory service to the public. A 
project of revision and improvement of the record system was started during 
fiscal year 1956. It eventually will equip each land office in the Western States 
and in Alaska with modern records which will increase the efficiency of these 
offices and provide better service to the public. 

With the completion, through contract, of the first step in the program—that 
of mounting microfilm copies of all control documents on tabulating cards and 
sorting them by State and by land description within the State—the Bureau is 
ready to proceed with the second step during the current fiscal year. Contracts 
have been awarded for installation of the land-use records in the States of Utah 
and New Mexico. 

The funds requested for fiscal year 1958 will permit award of contracts for 
installation of these records in the land office at Billings, Mont., covering the 
States of Montana, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 


2. Management of grazing lands—$2,436,600 





Subactivity Adjusted ap-| Estimate, 
propriation 1958 
(e) Gracing administration... ; ... .. - 0.2.4. --s5ces nny dase oe Senin hiiel-eete dacs $1,853,900 | $2, 234, 300 
CU re PONE OUONRS 5 05 A ss st ek bl eA rata atiewnee 153, 200 202, 300 
Total 


areyn- tenn serach ee - dona pesitg> oentlcepnadee-<0¢~ Sneha: 2, 007, 100 2, 436, 600 


(a) Grazing administration, $2,234,300. 

The increase for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $385,900 over the oper- 
ating base. 

This subactivity includes the administration of grazing use of the public lands 
in 11 Western States; the general direction and coordination of all’ ograms for 
the protection, conservation, and development of the range resources for maximum 
sustained use and development and the stabilization of the livestock industry 
dependent thereon; related functions pertaining to the use and disposal of the 
public lands as authorized by the Taylor Grazing Act of June 28, 1934, as amended, 
and by other applicable legislation. 

The following data are indicative of the importance of this activity to the 
economy of the West. 


Approximate acreage administered ___ Pes: . 180, 000, 000 
Number of Federal range users_ ; : es 30, 625 
Number of ‘livestock using the range - as 11, 803, 000 
Number of big game animals using the range_. payee ‘ 1, 000, 000 
Number of field personnel - 160 
laa acreage administered. per field employee (excluding clerical 


staff) . wea evel to aye 1, 125, 000 
JUSTIFICATION 


Conservation and protection of the public range requires a determination of the 
grazing resource and an allocation of grazing privileges to qualified users. These 
objectives can be reached only after a comprehensive inventory of the range 
resource and a survey of properties qualified as dependent upon the Federal range 
has been completed. 

Existing surveys taken in the early 1940’s are obsolete, and there-is a need for 
survey. or resurvey of 126,378,000 acres of Federal rangeland and approximately 
8,450 dependent property surveys.also must be made before. adjudication of 
grazing privileges can be accomplished. It is proposed to aceelerate these 
resurveys in an effort to complete them within 5 years. This work is especially 
important in view of the drought conditions of recent years. 

he problem of trespass on rangelands is serious. Recent reports indicate 
almost 800 trespass ceses requiring field investigation. It is proposed to initiate 
vigorous action in an effort to correct existing situations and to revent future 
trespass. 

Over a million game animals plus countless numbers of other forms of wildlife 
make their home on the public range and forest lands administered by the Bureau. 
Supervision and control of game herds, study of the effects they exert on the range, 
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and other phases of overall mathagement is the primary responsibility of the 
States, but a high degree of cooperation and joint effort between State and 
Bureau employees is required to accomplish a uniform approach and solution of 
the problems presented. The steady increase in wildlife population has required 
a corresponding increase in the amount of time to be spent on this activity by 
range management employees. 

In addition to the foregoing, the implementation of the new public mining laws 
has increased the amount of time which the range staff must deyote to public 
contacts, furnishing of information, and aiding minerals examiners in field in- 
vestigations, contacts, and hearings. 

In order to attack these problems during fiscal year 1958, 16 additional range 
oot eae will be employed, together with temporary employees during the 

eld season. 


(b) Fire presuppression, $202,300 

This estimate is an increase of $49,100 over the operating base. This activity 
provides for limited preparedness in prevention and detection of range fires on 
approximately 180 million acres of public domain in 10 Western States. It will 
be applied to purchase of radio-communications equipment and the erection and 
replacement of lookouts. 

Protection of the vegetation on the western range from fire is a prerequisite to 
good range management because: 

1. A large portion of the western livestock industry is dependent upon 
the forage produced. 

2. Burned-over rangeland is especially subject to increased soil erosion 
from action by wind or water. he Nation is spending billions of dollars 
annually to combat erosion. 

3. Fire-denuded lands are susceptible to invasion by noxious weeds and 
other vegetation not suitable for forage. Halogeton has become a serious 
problem in several States. 

4. A dependable supply of water for irrigation and domestic uses and re- 
plenishment of the underground water supply is essential to successful grazing 
operations in Western States. 

5. Homes, livestock ‘and game animals, as well as human life, may be 
destroyed by range fires. 

6. Other grazing land:uses, ineluding recreation, hunting, and fishing, may 
be reduced in value or destroyed by fire. 

Preparedness for fighting fire as carried out by the State and district field office 
staffs is an integral part of grazing administration. It is accomplished primarily 
by a few permanent personnel assigned the responsibility of fire control, seasonal 
employees, and organized per diem guards. Six permanent fire-control employees 
are assigned to the districts in Idaho and Nevada which have the greatest range- 
fire problems. Their work consists chiefly of taking immediate action on fires, 
providing necessary leadership for local cooperating fire-fighter crews, helping in 
fire prevention and educational campaigns, fire-control training schools, and the 
investigation of fire trespass. 

In some districts the Bureau has been able to establish a dependable radio 
communication system. Communication systems are needed in the remaining 
districts in order to speed up communication in reporting of fires and in dispatching 
crews and equipment to the most eritical locations on the fire, where they will be 
most effective, thus reducing the area burned. The additional funds will permit 
the Bureau to acquire some of the most. urgently needed radio and field equipment, 


3. Forestry, $5,374,700 


Subactivity Adjusted | Estimate, 
jappropriation| 1958 


1. O. and C. lands---. ebeneste tk Hie 
9. Otbme Weill s. 52522. cht SE 334i | 1, 828, 


$2, 274, 100 | $3, 208, 000 
‘200 


2, 166, 700 


aa rd bin bebe ce euaeanil 4, 097, 300 5, 374, 700 


. AND C. LANDS 
(a) Forestry management z i , 715 | 1, 683, 900 
a ee adi ai 9, 1, 004, 100 
(c) Forest protection. .................... 51, Lagecasbbinedecusd L JiR. Q 520, 000 


i ee Fie lieieiel net Ut he aie a |. 2,274,200 |. 
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The increase for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $951,600 over the operat- 
ing base. Of this amount, $40,000 is provided for increased salary costs under 
Public Law 763, 83d Congress. 


SCOPE OF ACTIVITY 


The Bureau of Land Management is required to manage the revested O. and C. 
and reconveyed Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands for permanent forest produc- 
tion in conformity with the principle of sustained yield, to provide a permanent 
source of timber supply, protect watersheds, regulate streamflow, promote the 
stability of local communities and the lumber industry, and provide recreational 
facilities. 

The 2,146,670 acres of highly valuable O. and C. lands support an estimated 
50 billion board-feet of timber and have a potential annual productive capacity of 
approximately 750 million board-feet. 

he timber industry of the State of Oregon is’ entering a period of economic 
crisis. Private timber stands have been depleted to the extent that many firms 
are becoming dependent upon Government timber to continue their operations. 
Representatives of the timber industry in that area are acutely concerned about 
the shortages of timber as evidenced by their testimony at recent congressional 
hearings. 

The requested funds will permit the Bureau to continue a balanced sustained- 
yield forest-management program, including extending the reinventory of forest 
lands, maintaining a high level of timber sales, continuing multiple-use functions, 
and protecting the lands and timber from fire. An accelerated program of re- 
forestation is proposed, the costs of which are to be reimbursed to the Treasury 
from the O. and C. receipts. Twenty-two foresters and six clerks will be added 
to the staff in 1958. 


(a) Management, $1,683,900 


This is an increase of $32,885 over the operating base for 1958. 

(1) Forest inventory—The majority of the forest inventory data for the O. and 
C. lands was collected approximately 20 years ago. Since that time changes in 
the economy, technological advances in the timber industry, greatly improved 
utilization practices, and many refinements in silvicultural techniques have made 
such inventory data obsolete. Accurate forest inventory data is essential for 
forest-management plans as a reliable base for the rate of timber cutting and for 
such day-to-day forest-management operations as rights-of-way, trespasses, land 
classification, and fire protection. 

A few years ago a moderate reinventory program was undertaken. Funds 
made available during the past fiscal year made it possible to accelerate the 
reinventory program to the extent that it is expected that all of the O. and C. 
forest lands can be reinventoried and evaluations completed by the end of fiscal 
year 1960. On the basis of reinventory data obtained to date, the sustained yield 
annual allowable cut for the O. and C. lands has been increased by 80 million board- 
feet. The allowable cut now is 661 million board-feet. It is planned to maintain 
the reinventory program at about the same level as in 1957. 

The following table summarizes the forest inventory program for the O. and C, 
lands: 


Area subject to forest inventory (includes 261,000 intermingled public Acres 
Rei ISN) ss a oo ee ieee een 2, 333, 600 
Area reinventoried, 1950-56... ......<.4--.-.-.-<.< ee Se ee 667, 000 
Area remaining to be reinventoried___.......-.----------.------- 1, 666, 600 
DP ROUREIOC, TOP SNGAL WORE 0 WOE oo dia. "i acgctainee a terd ai rick Seba eee ciel 500, 000 
rrogramed for fecal year 1906... 8. acennseu~ hn dent hina teaiier 500, 000 


(2) Timber sales—Plans call for a slight increase in timber sales and an esti- 
mated increase in receipts of approximately $3.5 million. The volume of O. and 
C. timber offered for sale and the receipts collected from timber sold during fiscal 
year 1956 total 664,835,000 board-feet and $23,087,987 respectively. During the 
current fiscal year sales are expected to amount to 670 million board-feet with 
receipts of $24.5 million. The estimated 700 million board-feet to be offered for 
sale during fiscal year 1958 is expected to produce receipts totaling approximately 
$28 million. Salvage timber will continue to be a very substantial percentage of 
the total amount of timber sold. 

The following table shows the volume, sale price and collections for timber sold 
during fiscal years 1954-56 and expected sales and collections during fiscal years 
1957 and 1958: 
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; Collections 
Volume sold 


(thousand Sale price 
board-feet) BLM Forest 
Service 


618, 863 $11, 572, 535 $12, 315, 265 
644, 608 18, 337, 387 15, 967, 243 
664, 835 25, 024, 064 19, 543, 644 
1957 estimated reer oes 26, 000, 000 21, 000, 000 
1958 estimated ‘ 27, 000, 000 24, 000, 000 


(b) Forest development $1,004,100 


This is an increase of $815,100 over the operating base for fiscal year 1958. 

A prerequisite to sustained-yield forest management is regeneration of a stand 
of timber on lands which are cut over or burned over. Because of inadequate 
supplies of tree seed in past years, competing vegetation, rodents, fires and other 
resources, an estimated 195,000 acres of O. and C. lands, primarily suited to 
growing timber are unproductive and in need of rehabilitation and reforestation. 
Approximately 25,000 acres are cut over annually; an estimated one-half of this 
amount will require reforestation. 

The following table shows the best current estimate of the reforestation program 
for O. and C, lands: 


Acreage in need of reforestation 1957_________._._.__-._____.__---.__-- 195, 000 
Addition expected from fiscal year 1958 cutting program 2SO6CCOTY 21 DON sae 


207, 500 
38, 000 


Acres remaining to be reforested at end of fiscal year 1958 169, 500 


A certain portion of these areas will restock naturally over a long period: 
Prompt reforestation will permit inereasing the annual allowable cut and will 
reduce annual losses in potential growth from these nonstocked lands estimated 
to be 75 to 100 million board-feet, valued at current prices at $3 to $4 million. 
Unless a large-seale reforestation program can be initiated and continued it will 
be impossible to maintain a high level of timber sales. 

The additional funds will provide for a substantial expansion of all activities 
related primarily to reestablishing commercial timber on eutover or burned- 
over lands. Thirty-two thousand more acres will be reforested than in 1957. 
Fiscal year 1958 estimate provides for: 


Planting 8,000 acres, $16 per acre___-_ ' ‘ $128, 000 
Aerial seeding 22,000 acres, $10 per acre____-_______-____- 220, 000 
Site preparation_ ete 117, 750 
Purchase of seedlings_- ae a Se See ee : 276, 000 
Collection, purchase oe ; Se Meher 150, 000 
CatepebiVe BbUGINS. ke ge Jats 20, 000 
Planning and supervision________~-__- <a tie ‘ 92, 350 


Total ie ee “1, 004, 100 


Recognizing the necessity for an expanded reforestation program the Association 
of O. and C. Counties has voted to p: irticipate in such a program and $900,000 
of the above amount will be reimbursed to the Teasury from the portion of receipts 
which otherwise would be paid to the counties. 

The following table shows the accomplishments of the development program to 
date and plans for fiscal years 1957 and 1958: 
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1951-1956 | Estimate, | Estimate, | Total-to 











1957 1958 date 
Acres planted -- | se 8, 000 18, 319 
Acres seeded __- 7 3 | SPR Bon nacdes 22, 000 30, 746 
| o— . 
Total a ; i slates niin Ae I OO8 tecccsszses 30, 000 49, 065 
Acres planted by timber-sale purchasers (BLM pro- 
vides seedlings) 5, 591 3, 500 | 8, 000 | 17, 091 
Acres seeded (BLM provides seed) 3 | 800 2, 500 | See 3, 300 
MONE been cosa cress asc eee ae al 25, 456 6,000 | 38, 000 | 69, 456 
| | 





(c) Forest protection, $520,000 


This is an increase of $103,615 over the operating base for 1958. 

Another prerequisite to sustained-yield forest management is protection of the 
timber resource from fire. 

(1) Contracts ——Fire protection on the O. and C. and Coos Bay Wagon Road 
grant lands is provided through contracts with the Forest Service and the State 
of Oregon. The additional funds are required to meet rising costs for services 
provided through these contracts. 


(2) Extra protection of high hazard areas 


In addition to the contracts for regular fire protection there are certain cutover 
areas on which the slash could not be burned due to weather conditions or because 
certain silvicultural practices in some areas do not require burning. Until such 
time as the slash is burned or the fire hazard diminished on the areas, the Bureau 


of Land Management agrees to pay for furnishing the additional protection 
required. 


(3) Hazard reduction, snag falling 


Snag falling as a fire prevention measure is urgently needed to remove a fire 
hazard which endangers adjacent or nearby stands of valuable timber. It is 
required in old burns which have occurred along roads and in areas which cannot 
be treated through timber salvage but which are intermingled with lands or other 
ownerships. 

Private owners are falling snags on their adjacent and intermingled lands, 
clearing corridors across burned areas. It is incumbent on the Bureau of Land 
Management to cooperate by continuing clearance of such corridors across its 
adjacent lands and to make such other clearings as are necessary to materially 
reduce the fire hazard in snag areas. 

The snag falling program for 1957 was reduced in order to obtain a greater 
quantity of seed for future reforestation. The fall of 1956 was an excellent seed 
year and every resource was concentrated on providing for an enlarged reforesta- 
tion program. 

Request for fiscal year 1958 is comprised of the following: 











Acreage | Fiscal year | Estimated, 
protected | 1957 fiscal year 
| 1958 
——— ———————$ | —— toe 
Contract with State of Oregon_-..........-..-.---..-------.--- 1, 837, 754 | $351, 082 | $365, 000 
FY | eee rr ae a ee a ee BD, 49D |v cnnsennaseni 
Pater beled ois isi e ts paki AOL ea uei Bes Peek ov8U & 320, 662 | 365, 000 
Contract with U. 8S. Forest Service_.............--...---...-.- | 305, 605 | 54, 764 | 65, 000 
Extra protection for high hazard area---_..........--.--.------|--- a ea 15, 000 | 15, 000 
Supervision and inspection_...........---.--.------ Stig eee eed 20, 000 | , 000 
= Le AERIS TET TE CRNEMETY ANT: ECP: ag | 5, 959 | 5, 000 
eR. esha Strieber ace Aaa BE Se peelid oso | 416, 385 | 520, 000 
} 
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2. Other lands $2,166,700 


Subactivity Adjusted Estimate 
appropriation 1958 


(a) Management 

(b) Development 

(c) Protection, United States 
(d) Protection, Alaska_- 


(a) Management, $1,249,700 


The increase in this subactivity is $180,200 over operating base. 

The Bureau of Land Management has exclusive jurisdiction over 159,300,000 
acres of public domain forest lands in the United States and Alaska, These forest 
lands include two major types: namely, commercial forest lands which support 
timber of a size, quality, and quantity considered suitable for present-day lumber- 
ing operations; and woodlands which support timber generally unsuitable for most 
lumbering operations but suitable for fence posts, mine timbers, fuel wood, poles, 
and at the same time serving as a habitat for wildlife, a protection for watersheds 
and as recreational areas, 

The public domain forest lands support an estimated 412 billion (200 billion 
commercial, 212 billion woodlands) board-feet of timber and have an estimated 
annual productive capacity of 2.5 billion (1.5 billion commercial, 1 billion wood- 
lands) board-feet. 

It is the objective of the Bureau of Land Management to so manage the public 
domain forest lands that the highest and best uses of the lands and their resources 
may be realized in perpetuity. 

The nature of the public domain forest lands, their location, distribution, and 
the products which may be provided by these lands are such that, in order to 
manage the lands for the highest and best uses, it has been necessary to develop 
and put into effect several types of administrative programs. Many of the 
public domain forest lands are managed for commercial lumbering operations; 
others for local demands for fence posts, mine timbers, fuel wood, or Christmas 
tree) while still others are managed for protection of watersheds or wildlife 

abitat. 

The additional funds will enable the Bureau to operate a balanced sustained- 
yield forest-management program including extending the inventory of forest 
lands, initiating a program for reforesting nonproductive lands, expanding the 
timber trespass control program, continuing multiple use functions and protecting 
the lands and timber from fire. 

(1) Forest inventory.—A prerequisite to the most suitable program for manage- 
ment of the public-domain forest lands is a physical inventory of the lands and 
the forest resources. Accurate inventory data are essential for forest management 
plans as a reliable base for a rapidly expanding timber-sale program for such 
day-to-day forest-management operations as trespasses, rights-of-way, and for 
such other purposes as fire protection and land classification. 

To date, approximately only 200,000 acres of more than 44 million acres of 
public-domain commercial forest lands have been inventoried. None of the 
approximately 115 million acres of public domain woodlands have been inven- 
toried. The additional funds will permit a moderate expansion of the accelerated 
inventory program initiated in fiscal year 1957. Two hundred thousand acres of 
commercial forest lands have been programed for inventory during fiscal year 1958. 

(2) Timber sales —The Bureau’s responsibilities for management of the public- 
domain forest lands include selling the overmature and mature timber at a rate 
approximately equal to the productive capacity of the lands. The demand for 
forest products from these lands is now so great that only the lack of necessary 
personnel and facilities is preventing selling the currently estimated annual cut 
of the public-domain commercial forest lands in the United States. As of June 30, 
1956, 400 applications for sales of public-domain timber were pending despite the 
fact that the Bureau has discouraged the filing of applications in areas where it 
has not been possible to act on them. 

The table below shows the volume and receipts for timber sold from public- 
domain forest lands during the period 1954-56, and the anticipated sales during 
fiscal years 1957 and 1958: 
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Volume, 
Fiscal year | thousand | Receipts 
board-feet | 
DR aikconniedalel obsnossahepuiinedvietenbdliamiatbenietmaddbmiimensina mies ss 76, 654 | $1, 114, 720 
IE 5 c:ciniper esha ih A an ace moh gangasihinddemiiaciminaatinannteletentiaiaataaimaaad mamas tia 123, 738 1, 654, 193 
tL + ncudcddditht 03 csnacelbpesebabereasebbedepivetssbsimdunaliabnceddeddeas 155, 341 | 1, 843, 076 
USING on. 5G 5on- <br nvctenssversererssenssustassnobubbbesetnnssesees 200,.000 | 2, 000, 000 
DIODE... °0C..o.ncantopepvesseeedsateumsienmengueeaiininineasimaell 220, 000 2, 300, 000 





(3) Trespass control.—An extremely acute problem related to the timber sale 
program is unauthorized cutting or timber trespass. As of June 30, 1956, 800 
timber trespass cases involving public-domain timber were pending. Other 
suspected, but as yet unconfirmed, timber trespasses on public-domain forest 
lands are estimated to be many times this number. This problem on commercial 
timber lands is particularly acute in California, Oregon, and Idaho; and on wood- 
lands in Arizona, Nevada, and Utah. The loss of revenue because of trespass far 
exceeds the cost of minimum control measures this estimate will provide. 

(b) Development, $100,000 

No funds were provided for this purpose in 1957. 

Based on admittedly inadequate inventory information, it is estimated that 

proximately 50,000 acres in western Oregon and northern California, including 
Co os Bay Wagon Road lands and public domain lands intermingled with the 
0. and C. lands, suited primarily for growing of very valuable timber, are non- 
stocked and in need of rehabilitation and reforestation as a result of timber sales 
and forest fires. Approximately 8,000 acres of such lands in Oregon and California 
are cut over annually. An average of approximately 10,000 acres are burned over 
annually. No more than half of the logged-off or burned-over lands can be 
expected to become restocked with commercial timber unless those areas are 
seeded or planted. These lands are vital to the timber industry, and it is essential 
that nonstocked lands be reforested promptly, if the high level of timber sales is 
to be continued. 

The additional funds will permit the Bureau to initiate a reforestation program 
on the very productive public domain lands in northern California and western 
Oregon, especially those intermingled with the O. and C. and Coos Bay Wagon 
Road lands, and to continue work on the Coos Bav Wagon Road lands, heretofore 
included in the direct appropriation for O. and C. lands. It is proposed that the 
greater portion of the O. and C. reforestation program be on a reimbursable basis 
so the Coos Bay Wagon Road lands have not been included in the O. and C. 
program. Among those lands to be reforested during fiscal year 1958 are 500 
acres in northern California, most of which was denuded by fire during the very 
critical fire season of the past year. 

Nonstocked lands in the United States have a growth potential of approxi- 
mately 400 board-feet per acre each year. 

The reforestation program for public-domain lands for fiscal year 1958 includes: 


Planting of 2,000 acres, at $25 per acre- " 
Aerial seeding of 1,000 acres, at $10 per acre... fie: : tba 
Purchase of seedlings 133009 biauosch tink Leck budde SOL _. 17,000 
Collection-purchase of tree seed _ _ _ 


— é ibs é 15, 000 
Planning and supervision : u 8, 000 
WOR s tod « + dageedd ~tskt Iuelaeda: ‘ 100, 000 


(c) Protection, United States, $460, 500 

This estimate is $33,100 less than provided in 1957. 

There are more than 4 million acres of commercial timber, woodland, and 
grazing lands that can best be protected under contract rather than by the Bureau 
of Land Management. These public-domain lands are adjacent to and inter- 
mingled with those of the Forest Service and various States which already have 
established fire-control organizations in these areas, thereby making foree account 
protection by the Bureau of Land Management uneconomical and a duplication 
of effort. Located in seven States, these lands are valuable for commercial 
timber production, livestock and game range, recreation, and for watersheds. 

The 1958 request is decreased by $33,100 below the 1957 appropriation as a 
result of a decrease in the areas requiring prote ction under these contracts. 
Fiscal year estimates of acreages and costs of fire-contract protection on public- 
domain lands are as follows: 
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State 








(d) Protection, Alaska, $356,500 

This is an increase of $104,000 over the operating base. 

Of the 375 million acres in Alaska, 225 million acres require protection from 
fire by the Bureau of Land Management. All of these lands are watershed lands 
valuable for timber production, game range, recreation, and mining. 

As of fiscal year 1958, it is estimated that these lands will receive organized 
protection as rated in the table below: 

Million 
acres 


High protection. ___________- eu 20 
Medium protection _ ___-_- i Sk m5 ia’ 25 
Low protection ___ oT bi 70 
Token protection to none_________-- 110 


Total___- Aw rh iue-bes : b 225 


With its responsibility for the protection of over 80 pereent of the federally 
owned land in Alaska, the Bureau of Land Management also must assume major 
responsibility for the protection of communities, small towns, and villages gener- 
ally surrounded by Federal lands from fire originating on the public domain and 
spreading to private lands. As settlement of the Territory expands, the Govern- 
ment’s responsibility becomes correspondingly greater. Likewise, with this ex- 
pansion and the increasing number of tourists visiting Alaska each year, the fire 
hazard increases. 

The Territory has been administratively divided into six forest districts. Of 
these 6 districts, only 2, Anchorage and Fairbanks, are moderately activated. 
These two districts contain the majority of the population, nearly all of the 
highway systems, and have the highest current fire danger. The McGrath and 
Fort Yukon districts, only partially staffed, are in the lightning zone and have 
very serious fires. The Ruby and Holy Cross districts, presently unmanned, 
receive only token supervision from McGrath. 

The key to fire protection in Alaska is, as elsewhere, prevent fires if possible; 
but if fires start, be able to detect them early and to hit them hard while they are 
small. Two steps have been taken in an attempt to reduce the possibility of 
man-caused fires. First, by bringing to the attention of residents and tourists 
the dangers of fires and ways of preventing them; second, by clearing roadside 
camping areas and providing adequate facilities such as fireplaces, water, and 
sanitary conveniences. 

Experience with Bureau-owned aircraft, 3 wheel planes since 1951 and 4 
amphibians since 1954, has demonstrated that through early detection, rapid 
scouting, and speedy transportation of men to points near fires, and through 
eargo-dropping facilities, to drop equipment and food to fire fighters on a fire, it is 
possible to suppress fires in formerly inaccessible areas. 

The additional funds will permit the Bureau to expand materially the fire pre- 
vention, detection, and suppression facilities in Alaska during fiscal year 1958, 
including the erection of additional lookouts. These funds will be used to provide 
urgently needed modern communication equipment, for additional fire-suppression 
equipment, and facilities to alleviate somewhat the chronic shortage of seasonal 
fire-suppression personnel. 

An additional 22 foresters, 3 draftsmen, and 10 clerks will be required for 1958. 
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4. Cadastral survey, $2,088,200 


Adjusted appro- Estimate 
priation 1958 


~..lL..-.....-.. $1, 372, 000 $1, 688, 100 
Crseous i see 332, 100 400, 100 


Total. ! Jsguig-2 TL _ Tee Sue Ie Ss Sapo, Ne Sa ee 


Subactivity 
(a) Continental United States____-- 
(b) Alaska... ._-.--- 


SCOPE OF ACTIVITY 


The program of cadastral surveys and resurveys under the Bureau of Land 
Management involves the public lands of the United States both in the continental 
area and Alaska. Under basic law, this Bureau has exclusive jurisdiction of the 
cadastral survey and resurvey of the public domain. The program for 1958 re- 
flects a measure of the initial expansion required to attain the objectives stated in 
the report of the Presidential Advisory Committee on Water Resources Policy 
submitted on December 22, 1955. This estimate is an increase of $395,900 over 
fiscal year 1957. 

(a) Continental United States, $1,688,100 
This is an increase of $316,800 over the operating base. 


SURVEY AND RESURVEY OF PUBLIC LANDS 


Approximately 100 million acres of public domain in continental United States 
have not been covered by the rectangular net of public land surveys; in addition, 
there is a pressing demand for the resurvey of approximately 50 million acres to 
rehabilitate the corners and re-mark the lines defining the boundaries of the 
public lands. Practically all of this area is situated in the 11 Western States. 
The 1958 program is designed to meet specific needs for various projects. 

The program for 1958 is directed particularly to those areas which will produce 
revenue to the Federal Government and to the settlement of grants-in-aid of 
education to the Western States. It will serve to expedite the management of 
timberlands within the public domain; development of mineral resources of the 
public domain; and aid in the administration of the range and all phases of range 
management. These cadastral surveys and resurveys also are essential to the 
settlement and disposal of the lands under various public-land laws including the 
Small Tract Act, State selections, exchanges, and public sales. In summary, 
these surveys and resurveys are basic to any orderly program of management and 
development of the public lands. 

The following program for 1958 contemplates the survey and resurvey of ap- 
proximately 1,325,300 acres of public land; an increase of 425,000 acres over 1957. 








| Approxi- Field 
Location Purpose of surveys mate area arty 
| in acres ays! 
(1) Principally Arizona, Cali- | Surveys and resurveys for management and de- 432, 000 2, 100 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, | velopment of timber resources on the public 
Montana, New Mexico, domain, O. and C. lands, and national forests 
and Oregon. in connection with timber sales, settlement of 
trespass cases, salvage operations, referesta- 
tion, ete. 
(2) Principally Arizona, Colo- | Surveys and resurveys for identification of lands 191, 000 355 
rado, Nevada, and Wyo- for development of mineral resources. 
ming. 
(3) Principally Arizona, Idaho, | Surveys and resurveys for development of range 553, 200 | 928 
Nevada, Oregon, and resources, soil and moisture conservation, 
Wyoming. noxious weed eradication, and boundary de- 
terminations. 
(4) Principally Colorado, Mon- | Surveys and resurveys for settlement and man- 142, 500 326 
tana, Nevada, New Mex- agement purposes. 
ico and Wyoming. 
(5) Principally Montana, | Resurveys and subdivisional surveys to provide 6, 600 40 
Nevada, and New Mexico. units for settlement and development under 
the Small Tract Act of 1938. 
(6) T’rincipally Alabama, Flor- | Miscellaneous surveys such as erroneously (?) 300 
ida, Louisiana, Michigan, omitted areas, islands, accretions, subdivision 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, of sections, ete. 
and Nevada. | 
PN 035418 >sbebniceaboussest $a patgiadoatinganhsenss <oeestneeebedeeant alee 4, 049 














1 A field party normally consists of chief of party and five temporary survey aids. 
2 Not measurable on an area basis. 
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SURVEY OF SCHOOL SECTIONS 


The program of surveys to enable the States to acquire the lands granted to 
them for common school purposes, which was initiated in the year 1955, has been 
carried on through the year 1957 substantially in accordance with the programs 
submitted for those years. This class of work will be substantially completed 
in the State of Arizona in fiscal year 1957. The program will be continued in 
1958 in California and Utah with a target date for completion in fiscal year 1961, 
Prior to survey and vesting of title in the State, each State would normally 
receive 3744 percent of the receipts from mineral leasing and 5 percent of the re- 
ceipts from the sale of other materials from the public lands, including tie 
unsurveyed school sections. However, after the title to these school sections 
is confirmed in the State as a result of the cadastral survey, the State will receive 
100 percent return from the resources of the lands in each of these school sections. 
In order that the grant of lands to the States contemplated by law may be com- 
pleted and that the States may receive the maximum revenue from those lands 
to which they are entitled for the support of the common schools, it is important 
that this school section survey program be continued. The program of school 
section surveys fits into the desires expressed by the States so far as practicable 
in order to cover the areas of greatest value and interest to them, The program 
of school section surveys for 1958 is as follows: 





Townships Estimated | School sec- | Field party 
State to be gross acreage | tions to be davs 
surveyed | tobecovered | transferred 








Clee 522i.u 40s. 221 ee dks 35a 34 550, 000 | 585 302 
Wisc -s570020L. 01. .260k slau @| 1375.00 | 237 1, 196 
Bette cs ele v} stein 


Pee OCT SUOt se 10) Sa 97 | 1,925, 000 | 202 | 4798 


OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELF 


Proceedings now pending in the courts are designed to clarify the extent of 
areas, particularly in the Gulf of Mexico, subject to administration by this 
Bureau under the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act. There is wide divergence 
in the claims of the Federal Government and of the State of Louisiana, particularly 
as to the location of the common boundary of jurisdiction. Until those differences 
are resolved, the full potential of development of the vast mineral resources 
of the seabed cannot be realized. Incidental to that solution, field operations 
will be required for determination of the position of the coastline and for arrival 
at a decision as to the limiting boundary of the Federal jurisdiction. 

The preparation of leasing maps for purpose of identification of individual tracts 
on the Outer Continental Shelf offshore from California and Florida are scheduled 
for fiscal year 1958. In the area offshore from California, a similar condition 
of divergence of opinion exists between the Federal and State authorities as to 
the limit of their respective jurisdictions. Consultations looking toward a work- 
able solution of these differences are under way. The preparation of these maps is 
necessary before any of the Outer Continental Shelf resources can be leased or 
developed. The work involves a computation of the plane coordinate positions 
of the boundaries of leasing units and the intersections with the outer margin of 
the submerged lands of the State, together with computations of relative positions 
of these leasing units and permanently monumented points on the shore. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Special projects designed to accelerate the survey and resurvey of the public 
lands and reduce cost of operations are now under way in an experimental state. 
These experiments will be continued and such methods as are proven practical and 
economical will be adopted in our regular work. 

One such project involves the use of helicopters for transportation in the rough 
canyon country of southeastern Utah, where transportation by conventional 
ground methods is extremely difficult and time consuming. It is thought that 
by the use of helicopters in this area and under favorable conditions, the output 
of work per field-party day may be doubled by the conservation of time and 
energy normally required in moving from the survey camp to the location of the 
day’s work and return. 
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This Bureau is now cooperating with the Forest Service in the experimental use 
of photogrammetry in the execution of a resurvey in a timbered mountainous 
township in the Tahoe National Forest, Calif, This work involves precision 
photogrammetric methods. While it is too early to make a complete evaluation 
of the experiment, at this time it appears that: photogrammetric methods might 
be adopted to advantage on original surveys under certain conditions of terrain 
and timber coverage. The experiments will be continued to develop the utmost 
value in our work from this method. 


(6) Alaska, $400,100 


This is an increase of $79,100 over the operating base. 

The population of Alaska is increasing rapidly as the result of an expanding 
economy and increase of industrial output. Cadastral surveys to define the 
boundaries of parcels of land for settlement or development are as basic to 
Alaska as to any other public land area. The expanding activities in the Terri- 
tory are reflected by the demand for cadastral surveys. 

The 1958 program contemplates the completion of the survey of approximately 
138,240 acres covered by the rectangular system for agricultural, timber, and 
mineral resources development in the vicinity of Anchorage, Gulkana, Fairbanks, 
and Dunbar in the Healy River Coalfield, and for control of oil and gas leases in 
the Cape Yakataga-Icy Bay areas. It is also proposed to execute resurveys 
and subdivisional surveys in connection with small tract and public sale programs 
in the Anchorage, Kenai, Chikaloon, Salcha, Richardson, and McKinley Park 
areas. Special surveys in the program will include 8 townsites containing ap- 
proximately 1,400 lots, and group surveys containing approximately 150 small 
tracts to facilitate family settlements, It is estimated that this program will 
require 2,300 field party days. 

his expanded program in 1958 will require the employment of 22 surveyors 
and draftsmen and 4 clerk-stenographers, together with necessary survey aids 
employed on a temporary basis. 


5. Soil and moisture conservation, $4,046,700 


Adjusted appropriation ____- -- Eo cic ate im Sates aia soe alias Ges ia eed $3, 353, 400 
PROT as ons. OF See ot . irsncatnivn na Med maeanietan 4, 046, 700 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1958 is $4,046,700, an increase of 
$701,600 over operating base. In arriving at the base for the 1958 estimate, a 
deduction of $8,300 was made for building rentals, hereafter to be financed by 
the General Services Administration. 

This increase includes $20,200 to provide for increased salary costs under 
Public Law 763, 83d Congress. 

The Bureau’s program under this activity is planned for expansion in accordance 
with the Department’s 20-year conservation program for all Interior lands. The 
overall 20-year program provides for a gradual acceleration in conservation opera- 
tions until a level is reached which is commensurate with needs for adequate 
rehabilitation and conservation of the public lands. This expanded program 
will require about 27 new conservationist and engineer positions and 7 additional 
clerk-stenographers. 

All planning under the soil and moisture conservation program in the Bureau 
is being completed on a watershed basis. This is in harmony with the Depart- 
ment’s policy of programing conservation work under the various major river 
basins and subbasins. A series of 20-year conservation program plans has been 
prepared for the 36 major river subbasins in the western part of the country. 
These long-term plans have incorporated all needed activities to effectively con- 
serve and protect the lands involved. Information used as a basis in developing 
the plans was derived from conservation surveys, river-basin studies, pilot water- 
shed district plans, and from other sources. Watersheds have been assigned 
priorities under the plans, and work projects are scheduled and budget estimates 
prepared in accordance with the overall needs. The 20-year subbasin plans will 
be revised periodically as information becomes available indicating better ways of 
improving and conserving the watersheds. 

ales the subbasin plans, actual work units are community watersheds. 
These are composed of small tributaries or other portions of major subbasins 
within which soil and moisture conservation problems are similar. Detailed 
plans are prepared for those community watersheds of high priority. Such 
plans include descriptions of the areas and their conservation problems, and 
itemize the specific practices needed in rejuvenating and protecting the watershed 
and its resources. 
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During the fiscal year 1956, 128 community watersheds received treatment 
under the conservation work program. The accomplishment for that year pro- 
vided protective work on about 1 million acres of Bureau land. For the current 
fiscal year, work is planned on 137 community watersheds and it is expected 
that approximately 1,300,000 acres will receive conservation treatment. Water- 
shed plans for fiscal year 1958 cover 160 community watersheds and indicate that 
over 1,500,000 acres will be treated in accordance with work priority assignments. 

Most of the Bureau’s soil and moisture conservation work has been done on a 
cooperative basis with various grazing permittees and landowners, as well as with 
other conservation agencies. Contributions from range users normally approach 
25 percent of the overall cost in their use areas, 

In each State, a pilot soil conservation district has been established, under 
which cooperative lans have been developed with all land administering agencies 
and landowners. his cooperative work was designed to develop means of ex- 
panding such unified efforts to other public land areas. Experience obtained 
from such district operations will be utilized in coordinating conservation éfforts 
on other areas in the future. Beyond this, cooperative agreements are normally 
completed with soil-conservation districts within which any of our community 
watersheds lie. These agreements provide for integrated efforts on the part 
of both the Bureau and the conservation districts in completing watershed plans 
and in initiating conservation work thereunder. 

The Bureau also cooperates as a member of the Forest Service Range Reseed- 
ing Equipment Committee. This Committee has as its objective the develop- 
ment of specialized equipment, designed for treatment of range and watershed 
lands. Also, under the small-watershed program (Public Law 566), the Bureau 
is involved in cooperative efforts with the Department of Agriculture, various 
States, and other landowners in effecting coordinated overall land-treatment 

rograms which conform with the basic community watershed concepts of the 
ureau. 
Soil and moisture conservation program for fiscal year 1958 

















| | 
Estimated area 
publicland | Estimated | Estimated area 
River basin severely to 1958 expendi-| benefited by 
critically tures 1958 program 
eroded 
| 
Columbia !_._-.-------- Jered te ,iblig 10, 764, 000 $640, 000 225, 000 
Colorado-- ie inde Sine ‘ 24, 860, 000 1, 503, 700 500, 000 
Great Basin - sad 7 hase ‘ 37, 838, 000 475, 000 310, 000 
Missouri.........--- Toit. aed... 8, 010, 000 | 650, 000 290, 000 
Rio Grande_- _ } 7, 756, 000 | 600, 000 200, 000 
Central California - -- Foci dail Picnic began =r 1, 619, 000 | 75, 000 40, 000 
Southern California ae as 649, 000 | 25, 000 12, 000 
Arkansas-Red-W hite . ben okt. : __ 454, 00 000 o| 10, 000 5, 000 
Total a ; bij debt ed : 91,980, 000 3, 978 700 1, 582, 000 
Program direction -- - : oa aan ieaee seterditaoate m eae 
Total...__-- sé bs iutwbutaniiscatesels Dumas eles % af 4, 046, 700 





1 The area formerly shown in the North Pacific River Basin is now included in the Columbia River Basin. 


Some of the main features of the program in each of the States follows: 

Arizona.—The program in this State will be conducted in nine community 
watersheds located in the Virgin River, Gila River, and lower Colorado River 
subbasins. Of primary importance is the continuation of structural and land 
treatments of the Centennial Wash and San Simon Valley of the Gila River 
subbasin. Such activities as brush and juniper control, reseeding, protection and 
management fencing, development of livestock waters, and water spreading will 
be completed to improve and conserve areas in the watersheds. 

California.—Projects have been scheduled for 19 community watersheds located 
in the northwest Great Basin, San Joaquin, Sacramento, central Great Basin, 
Klamath River, north central coastal, south coastal, and south central coastal 
subbasins. General protection activities such as water development, brush 
control, range reseeding, weed control, and fencing have been programed in these 
watersheds. Likewise, water spreading will be undertaken in some areas. Con- 
servation and watershed surveys are to be completed to determine resource inven- 
tories and needed protective measures On several watersheds. 

Colorado.—The State has scheduled work in 12 community watersheds in the 
Arkansas River, upper Rio Grande, upper Colorado, Platte River, and Green 
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River subbasins. The program will be largely one, aimed at. range improvement 
and protection, and will involve such activities as water development, fencing, 
reseeding, and construction of detention dams. To a large degree, the program 
is devoted to the Green River and upper Colorado subbasins. 

Idaho.—Fourteen community watersheds in the Snake River subbasin and one 
in the northern Great Basin have been planned for work in this State. A well- 
balanced watershed protection program has been outlined, including brush removal 
and reseeding operations supplemented by construction of protection and manage- 
ment fences along with the needed livestock water developments to adequately 
distribute livestock and obtain uniform utilization of the range. 

Montana.—The program is located in the upper Missouri and Yellowstone 
River subbasins within five community watersheds. Conservation surveys will 
be completed to arrive at information and facts needed in future watershed plan- 
ning. Activities for treatment of the watersheds include water spreading and 
construction of other small erosion-control structures, along with brush eradication 
and reseeding. 

Nevada.—The greater part of the program is located in the northern Great 
Basin and Virgin River subbasins. It is, however, distributed throughout 13 
community watersheds located in the foregoing subbasins and in the northwest 
Great Basin, lower Colorado, Great Salt Lake, and Snake River subbasins. Treat- 
ment of these watersheds will be primarily brush removal and reseeding, supple- 
mented by protection and management fences and livestock water developments. 
These activities are aimed at increasing forage production, soil stabilization, and 
in reducing floods and sedimentation. A start is to be made on a water-spreading 
activity in Delmar Valley which will continue in future years and cover a large 
portion of the valley. The northeast Elko pilot district is included as a commu- 
nity watershed in the State’s program. 

New Mezico.—Work has been scheduled in 29 community watersheds located 
in the upper Rio Grande, middle Rio Grande, Rio Grande, Pecos River, and San 
Juan River subbasins. Prominent among activities planned are gully-control 
structures and soil-conserving land treatments. Generally, range protection and 
rehabititation activities such as fencing, brush control, water development,; and 
reseeding are to be carried out in all watersheds. 

Oregon.—The total State program includes activities in 17 community water- 
sheds located in the Snake River, Oregon Northwest, Columbia River, Klamath 
River, North Pacific, and Northwest Great Basin subbasins. Conservation sur- 
veys will be completed to acquire data for watershed plans, and studies in erosion- 
hazard areas will be undertaken to indicate better ways of preventing erosion. 
Land treatments consisting of fencing, reseeding, reservoir construction, spring 
development, and brush and poisonous-plant control will be completed in the 
watersheds of the State. Also, structural treatments including dikes, check dams, 
diversion dams, detention dams, and sand-dune control work is to be done in 
aiding conservation objectives. 

Utah.—This State has 28 community watersheds planned for work, whieh are 
located in the upper Colorado, Green River, Sevier River, Virgin River, and 
Great Salt Lake subbasins. A well-rounded program of reseeding, brush control, 
water developments, and conservation fences has been scheduled in these water- 
sheds. The Beaver pilot district is inchuded in the ‘program as a- community 
watershed, as is also the Mill Canyon-Sage Flat small watershed being developed 
under Public Law 566. It is expected that the upper Paria watershed program 
will materialize as a cooperative work effort on the part of several conservation 
agencies controlling lands in the area. 

Washington —The Okanogan community watershed located in the Columbia 
River subbasin has been planned for treatment to effect needed range rehabilita- 
tion. This program includes such activities as water development, reseeding, and 
protection fencing. 

W yoming.—Twelve community watersheds in the Green River and Yellowstone 
River subbasins constitute the work areas planned in this State. Such conserva- 
tion practices as water spreading, construction of protection dams, reseeding, 
fencing, and livestock-water development will. be completed in the conservation 
program in this State. 
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Estimated expenditures by States—1958 program 


Arizona $341, 700 
California_____ 175, 000 
Colorado... 2): 440, 000 
' 2 345, 000 

375, 000 
I : 300, 000 
New Mexico- 700, 000 
Oregon : 391, 900 

485, 000 
Washington f 3, 100 
Wyoming________- : Sy ate bar ated 422, 000 


3, 978, 700 
68, 000 


4, 046, 700 


Adjusted appropriation er 
Estimate, 1958_--_. BE ie om cacgeeesc co aon 


This estimate is an increase of $190,000 over the operating base for 1958. 

This activity provides funds for suppression of fire on or threatening lands 
under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Management in the United States 
and Alaska except those which are afforded protection in contracts with other 
agencies. It has been a custom in the past to make a token appropriation to the 
Bureau for this purpose, supplementing it with an additional appropriation to 
cover the actual costs. This estimate approximates the average fire-suppression 
cost for the last 5 years, which has been as follows: 


Fiscal vear: 
1952____- . i : $391, 892 
1953_..... siccta me , ee as SOtO, mee 
1954___ _- arene Re eee hs, en 416, 402 
1966_-. -.. eS : : apy ens 522, 118 
1956 ee x eee ee : 374, 916 


5-year average_______- a. ee : acca 416, 345 


8. Maintenance of physical facilities, $50,000 


Adjusted appropriation___.._..._....-_------ pies _ $50, 000 
Estimate 1958_-_-__- _ 50, 000 


The Bureau owns buildings housing offices, warehouses, and equipment sheds 
necessary to its varied field operations in the Western States and Alaska. 

Considerable quantities of seed for reforestation and range reseeding, materials 
for soil and moisture and range-improvement work are purchased and these must 
be stored and issued as required. The maintenance of the storehouses and equip- 
ment sheds is necessary to protect this investment from weather and theft. 
Considerable maintenance on these structures is necessary since most of them are 
flimsy constructions remaining from CCC camps. 

This estimate is in the same amount as fiscal year 1957. 


9. Maintenance of access roads, $35,000 


Adjusted appropriation 
Estimate 1958___- 


This activity relates solely to the maintenance of roads on the O. and C. lands 
of western Oregon, constructed under the appropriation ‘‘Construction, Bureau of 
Land Management.’ The greater part of the maintenance on this road system 
will be accomplished by contract requirements of timber purchasers or required 
by permits of timber haulers who are not purchasers of Government timber. 
Thirty-four miles of construction were completed as of June 30, 1956. An addi- 
tional 171 will be in various stages of construction by June 30, 1957. 

The amount appropriated for this activity will be reimbursed to the Treasury 
from the O. and C. land-grant fund. This estimate is in the same amount as 
fiscal year 1957. 
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10. Weed control, $711,500 


Adjusted appropriation $714, 300 
Estimate, 1958 711, 500 

The weed-control program of the Bureau is directed mainly toward controlling 
the adverse influence of the poisonous weed, halogeton, on both the range and 
livestock grazing thereon. Such control is obtainable by reducing the proportion 
of halogeton to palatable range forage plants. No. increase is Samael for 1958. 

Experience has shown that losses occur where halogeton is abundant and little 
palatable forage is present. Therefore, reducing halogeton density and increasing 
forage species are the means of control. The former may be effectively done by 
accomplishing the latter. Artificial reseeding and natural revegetation have been 
planned, as well as chemical and mechanical treatment of halogeton. 

This poisonous plant has continued to spread at a very rapid rate, both within 
and on the perimeter of infested areas. Frequently new spot infestations appear 
which are distantly removed from other halogeton areas. These spot infestations 
are the primary objects of the chemical and mechanical treatment, projects of the 
Bureau, although perimeter areas and other places such as road rights-of-way have 
been sprayed. Indications are that halogeton on a few of the smaller areas has 
been eradicated, and plant densities and rate of spread reduced on other treated 
areas. 

Surveys completed during the past few years have revealed an infested area in 
the various States as follows: 


Estimated acreage infested, July 1, 1956 





State BLM lands | Other lands Total 





36, 160 
730 
140, 400 


California ___- 
Colorado-_--- 
Idaho___- 


Nevada 
Oregon - -- 


1, 262, 480 


‘L 477, , 853. 
8 185 


E Tig 218, 048 


| 
Sh bth 
Montana-..-_-_- ; ae 14, 880 


2.972, 688 | 11, 190, 736 





Generally, the 1958 program will be about the same as in past years, although 
the halogeton problem has varied aspects in the different States affected. 

The following table presents actual accomplishments under the halogeton- 
control program in fiscal year 1956, anticipated accomplishments during the 
current fiscal year, and estimated accomplishments for fiscal year 1958: 


Accomplishments 


Number of acres 1 7 Estimated 
1958 





ll, 


It is expected that perhaps a quarter of the surveys completed will be of a de- 
tailed nature and the balance exploratory on an extensive basis only. Cooperation 
on all types of projects, except for surveys, is expected to be considerable. Most 
cooperation on chemical spraying is from State and county weed-control organi- 
zations, while direct range user participation in seeding, fencing, and water spread- 
ing projects is a general practice. Contributions to these latter projects usually 
amount to about 25 percent of the cost. 

A definite part of the halogeton program is cooperative research activities under- 
taken with the United States Department of Agriculture, State agricultural 
experiment stations, State departments of agriculture, and other weed-control 
agencies. This research is directed toward perfecting means of adequately con- 


89775—57—_—21 
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trolling the presence and influence of halogeton on rangelands. Presently, close 
cooperation is maintained with the Agricultural Research Service, and with the 
experiment stations of Idaho, Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming. 


Other noxious weeds 


It is proposed to use a small part of the 1958 weed control funds for measures 
aimed at controlling poisonous and noxious weeds other than halogeton. 

Each year many livestock are lost as a result of consuming such poisonous plants 
on the Federal range. These plants normally occur in local spots or as more 
widely scattered individuals; and only under certain conditions do they greatly 
affect livestock. However, their combined influence is a matter of serious concern 
for the livestock industry. Perhaps the main poisonous plants needing control 
are larkspur, loco, death camas, and whorled milkweed. Also cocklebur is a 
seriously injurious weed on many ranges. 

A number of noxious weeds inhabit varying acreages of Federal range adjacent 
to private properties. The Bureau has often been requested to cooperate in the 
control of such plants. State and county organizations frequently attempt to 
control these agricultural pests, but cannot be entirely successful without the aid 
of public land managing agencies. It is, therefore, planned to enter into coopera- 
tive control work on a limited scale wherever a concerted effort by local interests 
is made to overcome a weed problem and Bureau land is involved. 


11. General Administration, $1,354,900 


Adjusted appropriation Serge fee 
Estimate, 1958 os co asinine, | ag 


An increase of $91,900 over the operating base for 1958 is requested in order to 
meet the additional workload resulting from expanding technical programs of the 
Bureau. The Bureau’s estimate for 1958 is an increase of 17 percent over the 
adjusted 1957 appropriation. This will increase the workload in General Admin- 
istration beyond the capacity of the present organization. The increase in this 
activity amounts to only 6.5 percent. 

In addition to the executive direction of the Bureau, this activity provides the 
technical divisions with services necessary to their operations, such as personnel 
management; procurement of supplies and equipment; budget and accounting 
services. Organizationally, it includes: 

. Office of the Director and area administrators. 
. Office of Information. 
3. Management improvement. 
. Administrative services. 
. Budget and finance. 
. Personnel administration. 

Beside the usual services of recruitment and maintaining personnel records, 
payrolling and payment of vouchers, purchasing of supplies and equipment, there 
is the problem of accounting for the Bureau’s receipts which continue to increase. 
This estimate will provide 23 additional clerical positions. 


Appropriations 


Me oCe __.--. $4, 886, 540 | 1953_____. __ $11, 060, 000 
RE Te ae ae 5, 930, 600 | 1954____- ___---_ 11, 483, 000 
__ 6, 586, 360] 1955 12, 263, 000 

7, 087, 810 14, 700, 000 

9, 972, 605 mn _. 18, 369, 300 





a OSE Sa 
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Itemization of estimate 





Estimate, 
1 


Estimate, 
957 


1958 






























Toth gaheni eo. <2 sR i oh es ees i SEA $18, 369, 300 $22, 220, 000 
OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 

eG SW. chet cade nha ccutcuuc cwanwes d@namccaeddompeneteuate nee 10, 881, 200 12, 119, 200 
i Pe OR Bias conan ankn dik a-cnan ae drip ik gonna $b anne gaiggnan haamem ae 1, 096, 000 1, 338, 400 
03 Transportation of things pel wwetiinn Achapigeicsuninign @hesie ne cumein lama ate 144, 400 171, 900 
ly Spe IENEED SONUNOUIN nc deccansenenathnnscsusenheretebpeeedseGuted 223, 000 228, 600 
ee” areas GUD COU MEO oats iid co ech calc kkde dene Di desis scbndaas 165, 000 85, 300 
Oe: Desens GD TOO GROONLS « 2.5 2 5 0 5 a inenctsveiesilies ddswacesndicte 179, 500 223, 900 
07 Other contractual services_ a 906 Gee > igadienee mere iei nase 3, 151, 200 4, 195, 850 
i nT we GND oso oso we scons ce sess tone snescen ddewiobuiaeswen 1, 684, 400 2, 119, 585 
Ie I ss 5 tats as chine nen tne nce snsececsane pase sacun ba edainbwne 517, 100 744, 000 
10 Lands and structures-._-_-_- 309, 900 325, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contributions to the retirement 

i. wicdddigh st acccanadn sua btangd denpanh ee Shieh ee thie eee ae , 646, 800 
15 Taxes and shadeeiiabite 21 25S 25) utsstebedss eee lcon aes ck eae 26, 600 31, 465 

eon kacaniunas doen ak dnb ae pave sceies en tk abba 18, 378, 300 22, 230, 000 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence. -___--_._--__..-..-------------- 9 


Total obligations. ._____- 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


MANAGEMENT OF LANDS AND RESOURCES 






(House hearings, pp. 87-110) 
BOAO, AOE? 350 cosl on wade ae expe aaa ema eee $18, ; 
DUNIGNIG Soo ucocdncune cacdsc Deen SeeeeceL eee aaa ene neaeeees 22, 220, 000 
House allowance a 

Restoration requested 


(P. 3, line 19) 






Amendment requested: 
Page 3, line 19, strike out ‘$22,000,000’ and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$22,220,000’, 
the estimate, or an increase of $220,000 in the appropriation. 


HOUSE REPORT 












“An appropriation of $22,000,000 is recommended. This is a decrease of 
$220,000 in the budget estimate but an increase of $3,630,700 over the amount 
available in the current fiscal year. The increase includes $602,400 for the 
Federal contribution to the retirement fund and $3,028,300 for improved man- 
agement of the 468 million acres in the United States and Alaska under the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau, including lease and disposal of lands and minerals 
resources, Management of grazing lands, forestry, cadastral surveys, and soil 
and moisture conservation.” 

JUSTIFICATION 





The amendment restores the reduction of $220,000 made by the House. The 
requested restoration is distributed by activities as follows: 



















Activity | Appropria- | Budget esti- | House allow-| Restoration 
tion, 1957 mate, 1958 ance, 1958 | requested 
| 
1. Lease and disposal of land and mineral re- 
sources. Sete | $5,300, 400 $5, 722, 400 OR, Se bets atececusnee 
2. Management of grazing lands_____- ; 1, 918, 800 | 2, 436, 600 2, 386, 600 $50, 000 
Sk | 3} 981,000 | 5,374, 700 5, 374, 700 | 
4. Cadastral surveys. ss aneanets | 1, 653, 900 | 2, 088, 200 2, 038, 200 | 50, 000 
5. Soil and moisture conservation.___- hae. 3, 301, 400 | 4, 046, 700 3, 926, 700 120, 000 
7. Fire suppression | 210, 000 400, 000 | 400, 000 cE 
8. Maintenance of phy sical facilities 50, 000 50, 000 CRED bid. ck bie. 
9. Maintenance of access roads__ a 35, 000 35, 000 SC i a ditite bannand 
10. Weed control. : 706, 000 711, 500 711, 500 a 
11. General administration : as , 212, 800 4 354, 900 1, 354, 900 |_._-... a 


___. 
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A breakdown of the restoration request by objects of expenditure follows: 


Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contributions to retirement 


2. Management of grazing lands.—Restoration of $50,000 is requested in order 
to maintain the planned program of range surveys. This work is done largely 
by college undergraduates under the supervision of permanent staffs in the dis- 
tricts. Restoration of the $50,000 will provide for 2 permanent positions and 
6 man-years of seasonal employment. This restoration will result in the examina- 
tion of approximately 1 million acres. 

4. Cadastral surveys.—Restoration of $50,000 is requested in order to provide 
necessary assistance for timber-sale programs and in the prosecution of trespass 
in the United States, and in rendering assistance to the people of Alaska in their 
requirements for land. Restoration of the $50,000 will provide for 1 survey party 
in the continental United States and 1 in Alaska and will permit the surveying 
of approximately 100,000 acres. 

5. Soil and moisture conservation.— Restoration of $120,000 is requested in order 
that the Bureau may maintain its portion of the departmental 20-year program. 
The restoration will permit the Bureau to continue its planned program in Oregon, 
Idaho, Utah, and Colorado without adjustment. The restoration would provide 
for 8 permanent employees and 11 man-years of seasonal help and will result in 
the treatment of approximately 56,000 acres. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LAND AND MINERAL LEASES 


Chairman Hayprn. Are you holding your own on the processing 
of applications for land and mineral leases? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. We are making a little headway. In 
1956 we closed 120,000 cases—120,006, to be exact. We took in new 
and reactivated 112,798. So we did reduce the backlog approximately 
7,000 cases. And that is the first time since I have been connected 
with the Bureau, and I think for some time, that we have been able 
to break into the backlog. 

Chairman Haypen. Well, we want to congratulate you on that. 
Senator DworsHak. How many cases do you have now in the back- 
og? 

Mr. Wooztey. About 70,000. 74,000, to be exact. 

Chairman Hayprn. You say you estimate there will be an increase 
in the number of cases. What is the reason for the increase? 

Mr. Wooz.tey. Well, small tracts mostly and mineral leases. Those 
seem to be the two in which the greatest number of increases are 
shown. 

LAND RECORDS 


PROGRESS OF WORK 


Chairman Haypen. What is the status of the land records improve- 
ment program? 

Mr. Wooz.try. We have made fine progress on that. We have 
Associate Director Earl Thomas here, who is in charge of management 
improvement, if he might give you the exact data. 

Chairman Haypen. I would like to have that. 

Mr. Wooziey. Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Tsomas. Thauk you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Knowing your interest in the records, we have completed the first 
phase, which is reducing the basic instruments to microfilm images 
on aperture cards, and they have been sorted to the verious States. 
That was done by the York Tabulating Co. and is in its final stages of 
completion. 

We have initiated two States’ revisions under what we call the 
visual-plat system. That is for Utah and New Mexico. And the 

rogress on those two contracts at the present time is most satis- 
actory. We have—— 

Chairman Haypen. Senator Dworshak and I want to know when 
you are going to get around to Idaho and Arizona. 

Mr. Tuomas. From the standpoint of records that are in existence 
at the present time, we are beginning with the records that are in the 
most worn condition, and, fortunately, Idaho and Arizona at the 
present time are in a little better condition than the other States, but 
we have those scheduled as quickly as possible after the State of 
Montana. 

Chairman Haypen. All right. 

Mr. Wooztey. I might add here, Mr. Chairman, that the States 
that seem to have the worst problem with the records are the ones 
that have the most activity in oil and gas producing leases. Our two 
States, Idaho, and Arizona, do not seem to have any production yets 
Maybe that accounts for records being in such good shape. 
Chairman Haypgn. That could be. 


MANAGEMENT OF GRAZING LANDS 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION 






In allocating the House reduction, $50,000 was applied to the man- 
agement of grazing-lands activity. What would be the effect of this 
reduction on your program as presented in the budget? 

Mr. Woozuery. Well, we expect to gather data and to accelerate 
our program of range adjudication to determine its proper carrying 
capacity. We feel that we would be able to do a better job, and 
restoration of the reduction of the House of $50,000 would permit 
examining about a million acres of rangeland. It just depends on 

Chairman Haypen. If you are able to complete these range sur- 
veys is it reasonable to assume that proceeds from grazing fees will be 
increased? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. As the carrying capacity of the ranges 
increases, We can put more animals on the range and we will collect 
more. 





















FORESTRY 


INVENTORY OF GRANT LANDS 





Chairman Haypren. What is the status of the forest inventory on 
the Oregon and California grant lands? 

_ Mr. Woozuey. According to present plans we expect to complete 
it by 1960. We have our staff man for forestry here with us, Mr. 
Walter Horning, who is very familiar with it, if he might add a word 
or two on that. 

Chairman Haypen. Certainly. 


re 
it 
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Mr. Horntne. Well, I would say for the aggregate job it is about 
50 percent completed. More than that has been partially worked on, 
either completely or partially completed at the present time. It is in 
various stages of completion, and as Mr. Woozley has just reported, 
we expect the job to be completed by 1960. 

Chairman Haypren. The estimate includes $1,004,100 for re- 
forestation on the O. and C. lands. How many acres of the O. and Q, 
lands need to be reforested? 

Mr. Woozury. As I recall now, it is about 195,000 acres that 
are in some stage of nonproduction. 

Chairman Haypen. How many acres will receive attention under 
the budget estimate? 

Mr. Wooztey. Approximately 38,000 acres. And I would like to 
point out that of that appropriation approximately $900,000 will be 
contributed by the counties from the funds that they ordinarily 
would get from the Federal Government, so that—-— 

Chairman Haypen. In other words, they want these lands operated 
on a sustained-yield basis? 

Mr. Woozzey. Yes, sir. I might point out there too, Mr. Chair- 
man, that if we get 38,000 acres reforested next year and growing 
trees, that our allowable cut will be increased. We can increase our 
allowable cut, increase our income as we reforest other areas that are 
now denuded. 

Chairman Haypen. Well, what is the status of the forest inventory 
on lands other than the O. and C. lands? 

Mr. Wooz.tey. We have only been able to actually get over about 
200,000 acres of public domain forest lands, and we estimate that in- 
cluding Alaska there may be 44 million acres that has some sort of 
forest growth on it, so that we have not advanced very far in the pub- 
lic domain inventory. We hope to be able to get that moving and 
speed it up. 

CADASTRAL SURVEYS 


AREA AFFECTED BY BUDGET REDUCTION 


Chairman Haypen. $50,000 of the House reduction has been ap- 
plied to cadastral surveys. How many acres of the public domain need 
attention under this program? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Well, we estimate it will handle about 100,000 acres 
with $50,000. There are a hundred million acres or approximately 
that—I think it is reduced a little—that are still unsurveyed as to 
the original survey, and we are progressing with that in the States of 
Utah, Arizona, and California to permit them to get their school see- 
tions in place. However, this $50,000 that has been deducted from 
our appropriation would provide an additional survey party in the 
United States and one in Alaska and, as I said before, would result in 
surveying approximately 100,000 acres, some of which would be on 
resurveys, for trespass and for management. 

Chairman Haypen. How many would be eliminated from your 
surveys, do you say, if you do not get the money? 

Mr. Woozzey. If we do not get this $50,000, there would be about 
100,000 acres that would be eliminated. 

Chairman Haypren. About 50 cents an acre? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Haypen. How do you determine what areas are to be 
included in your budgeted program? I understand demand comes 
from the States, of course, wanting their land identified, but where 
else does it come from? 

Mr. Wooz.ry. Well, in Alaska the demand is for management of 
forestry lands and for the disposition of lands under the Alaska land 
laws. In the continental United States, as you have pointed out, the 
States wish their lands surveyed in order to get their school sections. 
And we work very closely with the State land boards in determining 
which areas they would rather have surveyed first. 

On the resurveys, both in the O. and C. lands and other forestry 
lands, we are trying to survey those to establish boundaries for sales 
and to control trespasses so we can more clearly define the areas of 
Federal land ownership. 

In our mineral leasing and other mineral problems, it is necessary 
to have surveys so that we can proceed with the proper leasing of 
these lands to permit more revenues to the Government. 

Chairman Haypen. I assume that in making these resurveys you 
find many errors made by the original surveyor, do you not? 

Mr. Wooz.tey. Yes, sir. That is one of the pressures or one of 
the needs—to correct these old surveys. 

Chairman Haypen. I know some very careless surveying was done 
in the early days of Arizona. 

Mr. Wooztey. I understand in the old days many of the surveys 
were made by contractors and then just checked, and we are finding 
now that the contractors were not entirely honest. 


SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION 
EFFECT OF REDUCTION ON PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypren. The balance of the House reduction, $120,000, 
has been applied to soil and moisture conservation. What would 
be the effect of this reduction in your program? 

Mr. Wooztey. In the first place we are on a 20-year program, which 
will accelerate until we reach a definite amount, then it will level off, 
and at the end of 20 years—that is, about 18 years from now—we 
will be on a standby or just maintenance basis on these public lands. 

If this $120,000 is not restored, it will affect the direct treatment of 
about 56,000 acres of public domain, and there are some related 
benefits to this 56,000 also. 

Chairman Haypen. Well, Congress did start out to do this job 
in 20 years, and if we are going to do it there is no way of getting it 
done unless you appropriate a reasonable amount each year, it seem 
to me. 

Mr. Wooztry. That is our position too, Senator—that it can be 
done as fast or as slowly as Congress and the Department feel it 
should be, and—— 

Chairman Haypen. I would have thought that a 20-year program 
was slow enough. 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Yes. We would like to see it restored so that we 
can be fulfilling our obligation on the 20-year program. 
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HALOGETON 
SOURCES OF CONTROL 


Chairman HaypEn. Now, there is another old friend, I was going 
to say, but another old pest is more appropriate. How about halog- 
eton? How are you getting along with that? 

Mr. Wooziny. We are making some progress on that. We are 
actually building the range with the moneys that are being appro- 
priated by the Congress. We are getting wonderful cooperation from 
the users of the range. 

Mr. Pierson is here representing our range staff. He gets to the 
field quite often and has firsthand information on halogeton, and 
with your permission—— 

Chairman Haypen. I would like to have him tell us about how 
many private lands and what lands under the jurisdiction of the Bu- 
reau have been worked on. 

Mr. Pizrson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

To date, we have reseeded very close to half a million acres of the 
infested range land. The influence of that reseeding extends far 
beyond the acreage we are actually reseeding. Through reseeding we 
increase the grazing capacity from 3 to 10 times, so that instead of 
merely substituting a half a million acres of range for half a million 
acres of infested land we might say that that influence is felt on two 
and a half million acres. 

That has been our principal method of control. We have also, in 
accordance with the Halogeton Control Act which provides for the 
improvement of valuable forage, done some water spreading in areas 
not suited to reseeding in order to build up the range and reduce the 
area that livestock will have to graze where there is an infestation. 

Chairman Haypren. Now, the principle on which you are operating 
is this: Overgrazing results in the destruction of grass cover, and then 
halogeton steps in. On the other hand, if you restore a good grass 
cover it competes with the halogeton and puts it out of business? Is 
that right? 

Mr. Pierson. You have weeds on the range the same way you do 
ina garden. If you do not take care of the soil or if fire, overgrazing, 
or other causes of depletion are present, something is going to come 
in. Since halogeton is very unpalatable, there is nothing there to 
remove it from the soil, and it will naturally stay there until a more 
vigorous plant takes over. 


TOTAL ACREAGE AFFECTED 


Senator DworsHax. How many acres are affected at the present 
time? 

Mr. Prerson. About eight million. More than we would like to 
have. 

Senator DworsHak. Where is the densest infestation? 

Mr. Pierson. In northern Nevada, Utah, and southeastern Idaho. 

Senator DworsHakx. Where? 

Mr. Pierson. Northern Nevada, Utah, and southeastern Idaho. 
The densest. 

Senator DworsHak. I thought you had overcome that infestation 
in that area pretty well. Are you not making any progress? 
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Mr. Pierson. We have kept the Idaho infestation pretty well 
bottled up in the Raft River Valley. We have scattered infestations 
clear up on the Atomic Energy withdrawal near Birch Creek and Little 
Lost River. But the main body of the infestation is in the Raft 
River Valley. 

Senator DworsHak. You say here, ‘Frequently new spot infesta- 
tions appear which are distantly removed from other halogeton areas.’ 

Mr. Pierson. That is very true. 

Senator DworsHak. Where are those areas? 

Mr. Pierson. As a factor in general range management, though, a 
small infested spot is of greatest concern only by the rate of spread. 
As mc as affecting the livestock it is not important. We have 
enough—— 

Senator DworsHak. If you do not control it, it is liable to become 
quite menacing, is it not? 

Mr. Pierson. That is right. Our chemical spray program, for 
example, is directed at those small, outlying spot infestations to keep 
them from spreading and to eradicate them if we can. 


AREA INSPECTED 


Senator DworsHax. How many States have halogeton now? 

Mr. Pierson. About eight. 

Senator DworsHak. Which ones? 

Mr. Pierson. Eight. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Will you name them, please? 

Mr. Prerson. We have on the coast Oregon and California; and 
Nevada, Idaho, Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana. 

Senator DworsHak. You do not have any down in Arizona? 

Mr. Pierson. Fortunately not yet. But close to the Arizona line. 

Chairman Haypen. I think the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
was too wide for the seed to blow across. [Laughter.] 

Senator DworsuHak. Well, I recall a year ago that you were not 
too optimistic over the progress which was being made at that time. 
Are you any more optimistic now in making any inroads on this 
halogeton pest? 

Mr. Pierson. It is a kind of “‘yes and no” proposition. We feel 
optimistic from the standpoint of the gradual increase in improved 
range, that influence extending over quite a large area. But we are 
pessimistic from the standpoint that each year we have to report a 
greater area actually bearing infestation. 

Senator DworsHak. Are you holding your own? 

Mr. Piprson. As far as acreage is concerned and infestation we 
are not holding our own from a standpoint of reducing the total 
acreage infested. 

Senator DworsHak. You are not? 

Mr. Pierson. Not when we are reporting each year additional 
acreage infested. From a standpoint of the weed as a range manage- 
ment problem, I would say that we are making some progress. 


COOPERATION FROM STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


Senator DworsHak. What cooperation are you receiving from 
States and counties and local units of government? 
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Mr. Pierson. Mainly from the States our cooperation is in research 
from land grant colleges. They are doing the applied research—better 
methods of control, and so forth. The counties are giving us some 
help, not a great deal, on actual control. Our main source of help is 
from the range users themselves. That is very gratifying. 

Senator DworsHak. Is much livestock bemg lost now through 
halogeton? 

Mr. Pierson. We get sporadic reports of small losses. By and 
large, the operators have now learned to live with halogeton, and if 
they exercise just the normal amount of precaution they are not going 
to get into trouble. 

Senator DworsHak. It is only where the infestation is the most 
pronounced that there is real danger to livestock, and where you have 
just a slight infestation the livestock can eat it along with other range 
forage and survive? 

Mr. Pierson. That is right. The area where we have had our 
most pronounced loss in the past is where we have now done the 
greatest amount of reseeding, the biggest increase in available forage, 
so that we have removed, I believe, the most dangerous spots from 
the standpoint of livestock losses. We still have examples of livestock 
operators that move a band of sheep hurriedly under conditions that 
are conducive to losses, so we have these losses reported and there 
does not seem to be any rhyme or reason for them. We have not had 
very large, spectacular losses like the Wards experienced in the 
Raft River. 


AREA TO BE TREATED THIS YEAR 


Chairman Hayprn. How many acres are you going to give atten- 
tion to this year? 

Mr. Pierson. We plan in 1958 to reseed about 38,000 or 39,000 
acres. And the chemical spray program would be hard to place 
on an acreage basis since it will be directed primarily to outlying 
spots. It will involve about 25,000 acres. 

Senator DworsHakx. What methods do you use besides chemical 
treatment? 

Mr. Pierson. We have a revegetation program which involves 
reseeding and improvement of forage generally through contouring 
and water spreading and other methods like that. 

Senator DworsHak. That is quite expensive? 

Mr. Prerson. It is quite expensive but you are dealing with a 
key grazing area that is capable of producing a large amount of 
forage. Also we are doing a lot of protective fencing which excludes 
stock from the worst areas where we have no method now of controlling 
the weed. 

CONSTRUCTION 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE AND JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypren. The House allowed a budget estimate of 
$6,500,000 for construction. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow:) 
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Analysis of adjusted appropriation 


Increase in 
base due to 
Total avail- Govern- | Adjusted ap- 
able 1957 ment’s con- propriation 
tribution to 
| the retire- 
ment fund 


Activity 


——____—— 


1. Access. roads . ua $4, 460, 000 | 


} 
| 
| 


2. Buildings--__..-- sbi tire. osabtciee Sea shee sl eee 40, 000 | 
3. Recreational facilities 100, 000 


Total 





Analysis by activities 


Adjusted ap- 
propriation Estimate 1958 


ry ns OGIO”... ca cuduesianipna teeta apiisepuecs piededelied deci aegis adeeb $4, 493, 000 $6, 050, 000 
2. Buildings 40, 000 350, 000 
3. Recreational facilities. x 100, 000 100, 000 


eetesess 4, 633, 000 6, 500, 000 





Access roads, $6,050,000 


Adjusted ap- 
Activities | propriations Estimate 1958 


(a) O. and C. lands __- | $4, 493, 000 | $6, 020, 000 
(5) Acquisition of rights-of-way 7 | 30, 000 


Total__. 6, 050, 000 


(a) O. and C. lands, $6,020,000 


The entire amount of the appropriation for this subactivity is reimbursed to the 
Treasury from the receipts from sale of timber on the O. and C, lands. 

Provision is made for continuing the program for construction of access roads on 
the Oregon and California grant lands in western Oregon. The area comprises 
approximately 2,146,000 acres and supports a stand of what is probably the most 
valuable timber left in the United States. It is estimated to consist of 50 billion 
board-feet of timber with a potential annual production capacity of 750 million 
board-feet. The proposed road system consists of 1,614 miles of road of which 766 
miles will be constructed with appropriated funds and 848 miles by timber opera- 
tors in connection with timber sales contracts. By the end of the current fiscal 
year, 205 miles will be in various stages of construction or under contract. As of 
June 30, 1956, 34.3 miles were completed. In addition to providing access to 
valuable timber which should be harvested and is now inaccessible, the road system 
will prove a valuable asset in connection with protection of this valuable timber 
from fire and insects. The demand for timber from Government lands is acute 
and the road system is one important step toward the satisfaction of this demand. 

Under existing law, certain of the O. and C. counties receive 50 percent of the 
receipts from timber sales plus the difference between an additional 25 percent and 
amounts appropriated for road construction and maintenance which are to be 
reimbursed to the Government. Realizing the urgent need for timber access 
roads, the Association of O. and C. Counties, with the approval of the timber 
industry, strongly urged an increased appropriation for this purpose, making the 
amount chargeable to funds payable to them. 

Thus, these mainline timber access roads are acquired at no cost to the Govern- 
ment, and a higher price for timber is realized than would be possible if the 
timber were not accessible. 

Details of the program are given in the following tables: 
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TABLE I 


Status of appropriation, fiscal years 1951-56 
Pntint) B VPORIO OG aire iidtiee . dees beeen Sees cece 


Transferred to Bureau of Public Roads 
Available to Bureau of Land Management 


Obligations fiscal years 1951-56 


Bureau of Public Roads 
Bureau of Land Management 


Unobligated balance, June 30, 1956 
Bureau of Public Roads 
Bureau of Land Management 


site skh $12, 796, 000 


a 


11, 665, 000 
1, 131, 000 


10, 594, 985 


9, 846, 448 
748, 537 


—_—— 
—..—— 


2, 201, 015 
1, 818, 552 
382, 463 


12, 796, 000 


Analysis of obligations for construction and surveys to June 30, 1956 


Bureau of Public Roads: 
Surveys completed 


AE VGN IOOONB a6 bk ore ec agate coon snisbe bonne eames 


Total surveys 


Construction completed, 34.3 miles 


LORI C COR TA DEONOOE iis an alk ten we aw esl nearer 


Total construction 


Total obligations, Bureau of Public Roads.__-_------ 


TaBLE II.—1957 program 
Unobligated balance brought forward 
Appropriated 
Amount available 


Programed: 
Bureau of Public Roads: 
Surveys 
Construction 


Bureau of Land Management: 
Planning, supervision, reconnaissance 
Rights-of-way and road purchase 


Unobligated balance 
Total fiscal year 1957 


659, 796 


sine benasoipinn 438, 500 


1, 098, 296 
3, 144, 293 


eee 5, 603, 859 


8, 748, 152 


asnekbees 9, 846, 448 


$2, 201, 015 
4, 460, 000 


6, 661, 015 


231, 000 
4, 787, 552 


5, 018, 552 
285, 000 
557, 463 
842, 463 


5, 861, 015 
800, 000 


6, 661, 015 





ae we’ wawrwevr awe 9U}ueReE 
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TaB ie [J]—Continued 
Programed—Continued 
Detail of construction: 


Middle Creek Road, grading, 6.0 miles....._...--....--- $585, 000 
Camp Creek (Loon Lake) 1 bridge, grading, 3.0 miles__ --- 240, 000 
Cow Creek, 1 bridge, grading, 14.0 miles______---_------ 692, 252 
Galice Creek, section B, grading, 10.0 miles_.........---- 500, 000 
Yellowstone Creek, grading, 8.5 miles_..._......-_------ 435, 000 
Rock Creek, grading, 5.0 miles_._...........-.-.-.--... 500, 000 
Boulder Creek, 1 bridge, grading, 3.0 miles_.......-.---- 320, 000 
Yellowbottom, section B, grading, 3.0 miles_..........--- 150, 000: 
Smith River, section D, clearing, 5.0 miJes_._.__....----- 205, 300 
Kelsey-Mule Creek, section A, grading, 5.0 miles. _....--- 210, 000 
Canton Creek, 2 bridges, grading, 4.0 miles__._._..._---- 280, 000: 
Molalln River, 1 britlgescc.n o6cc eee doo ke cep 50, 000 
Nestucca River, clearing, 10.0 miles.......-....--------- 120, 000 
SGU CAINE TURNED — on0trs tthe anm dine acinainberene 500, 000 
FO. nnttvtsne smate+simgennmnicemaie seen 4, 787, 552 
TaBLeE III.—1958 program 
Unobligated balance brought forward___..........-...--.-------- $800, 000 
Eeiihated appropriation. ooo). i ele ae le el om 6, 020, 000 
TR ee ee ee SI ee AS, Se Doe 6, 820, 000 
Programed: 
Bureau of Public Roads: 
eee eee oon cones EL Se Oe a 250, 000 
Comstrtietitin 8 feo Seal We Bae oe tad su ae 5, 720, 000 
RON code ices ceeds Seu OT Uw SoU AO uo 1d ae 5, 970, 000 
Bureau of Land Management: 
Planning, supervision, reconnaissance--_-...........-.---- 350, 000 
Rights-of-way and road purchase___.-............------- 500, 000 
Bea ccetsatantetsnéscatededbatstneweananaeeeeee 850, 000 
POSSE EE FONE TUNGE 046 catdecucsuausuesedeenmae 6, 820, 000 
Detail of construction: 
2 Pe, BRIERE, . nencuausedauntubeminibuticnaeseiin 460, 000 
CART CNGs TOF Nitin ane mscnitdiradeniiedinis naam 340, 000 
Esmond Creek, grading, 2.0 miles___.._.__...-.-.-.-.---- 130, 000 
Cherry-Brummett Creek, grading, 17.0 miles__.___________ 1, 000, 000 
Deadman Creek, grading, 6.0 miles____.______.__________-_ 360, 000 
West Fork-Evans Creek, grading, 16.0 miles____..._...___ 550, 000 
Congdon Creek, grading, 6.0 miles__.........._..-.- ___- 300, 000 
Gooseneck, grading, 7.0 miles. ....................-..... 450, 000 
Nestucca River, grading, 5.0 miles__.._......-.-........- 350, 000 
Kelsey-Mule Creek, grading, 5.0 miles____.__-.-________ 300, 000 
South Fork Alsea, grading, 7.0 miles_..._._......2..- 2... 280, 000 
Days Creek, grading, 8.0 miles__.___........-.5- 22-12. 295, 000 
Cnerry-Brummett Creek, surfacing, 12.0 miles. ...__..__.. 300, 000 
White Horse Creek, grading, 6.0 miles_.........-...L.-._- 100, 000 
Twelve Mile Creek, grading, 4.0 miles_................... 200, 000 
Rock production. 22.22.06 22st cease bizoususcle ane 150, 000 
© bridgest Uosdi Juvsay Jbat cbasdall.. mode be clei ans 155, 000 
Totelu uw aivsnc ost odes ide evasive beens 5, 720,000: 


(b) Acquisition of rights-of-way, $30,000 


This is a new item in the estimate. The funds requested are for acquisition 
of roads and rights-of-way on public domain lands and will enable the Bureau 
to acquire rights-of-way needed for access to timber sale areas. It is expected 
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that approximately $15,000 will be required on Coos Bay Wagon Road lands 
$7,000 in eastern Oregon, and $8,000 in Colorado. F 


2. Buildings, $350,000 


Activities Adjusted ap-| Estimate, 
propriation 1958 


(a) Alaska A 
(b) United States eS 


(a) Alaska, $250,000 

This is an increase of $250,000 over the operating base. 

The constantly increasing demand on the Bureau due to the rapid growth of 
population in the Territory and the attendant need for fire protection, requires 
that our facilities be improved and enlarged. These conditions have prompted 
the Bureau to request an increase that is more realistic with respect to our re- 
sponsibility to the public and to employees required to serve at isolated stations. 

This estimate will permit continuing a program for construction of adminis- 
trative buildings to meet the Bureau’s needs in the outlying stations in Alaska 
which began with an appropriation of $50,000 in 1951. Funds were not again 
available until 1956 when $40,000 was appropriated. The same amount was 
appropriated for 1957. With the exception of the buildings erected with the funds 
already provided, those being used by the Bureau consist of former CCC. build- 
ings and surplus military buildings (Yak huts, Pacific huts, KD sections, even 
rough lumber buildings covered with tar paper). The buildings were not designed 
for their present use; they are operationally inefficient, and heating and mainte- 
nance costs are excessive. 

This building program for 1958 will provide facilities such as combination office- 
quarters, garage-warehouse, gas-oil house, fire-crew barracks, and necessary 
water systems at: 


Northway 
Buffalo Center 


(b) United States, $100,000 


This is a new item in the estimate. The northern portion of the Coos Bay 
forest district (O. and C.) is remote from Coos Bay and it is possible to manage 
the lands effectively or efficiently or to meet the growing demands for timber 
being made accessible in this area by timber access roads only at excessive cost 
due to time required to travel to and from Coos Bay. 

Scottsburg, an unincorporated village with no commercial facilities, is centrally 
located to these lands and timber. The funds will permit the Bureau to construct 
seven family residences and a warehouse building at that point, with resultant 
savings in time and effort otherwise lost in travel and a more efficient operation. 


3. Recreational facilities, $100,000 


Activities—Recreational facilities: 
Adjusted appropriation 
Estimate 1958 
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This activity continues the program of construction and maintenance of recrea- 
tional facilities in Alaska which was authorized by Public Law 507, 84th Congress, 
and which was initiated during the current fiscal year. 

Such facilities include campgrounds, parking areas, campgound equipment, 
water and sanitary facilities, and access roads thereto, which are to be located 
at strategic sites along the Alaska highway system. It is planned to construct 
15 campsites in 1958 and to maintain those already constructed pending action 
by the Territorial legislature to authorize acquisition of the campsites. 


Construction 
APPROPRIATIONS 


mesa cterpen <tceag St Sgtne lees $650, 000 | 1955_............-...--.~-$2, 500, 000 
IT in OO Oe a ee Ce nn tk antic anmentehein 4, 300, 000 
Es kak wie os aan eee 1 CP a aace dss aesanoeee 4, 600, 000 

TEU RE 2 ie * 2, 000, 000 














Itemization of estimate 


Estimate, Estimate, 
1957 1958 























PROGRAM AND FINANCING 

Total obligations -_ -_- deviated iid ale aptth these cael $6, 020, 392 | $7, 300, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward _- bth ccatibn ic edith. — 2, 220, 392 —800, 
Unobligated: balance carried forward ..............-.....-........-.-..---..- TE scent tcenseebade 

Appropriation_ eins 

OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS | 

01 Personal services___- Ld) een 717, 900 761, 100 
ans aiid own Sa pugs ouemiios okay banc aint denen 80, 000 81, 200 
03 Transportation of things_- 6, 500 18, 000 
04 Communication services. boscéiiin cohen Lalas eee 2, 300 2, 700 
05 Rents and utility services. ...._- 34, 800 30, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction...__._.._._.-____- 2, 500 1,000 
07 Other contractual services. 289, 000 285, 400 
08 Supplies and materials_.........__.______-. 75, 000 158, 450 
SS SES a ee eo eee |e ee = 23, 500 | 23, 500 
10 Lands and structures_- aol 4, 790, 352 5, 906, 800 
ll. Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contributions to retirement t fund... é icici 33, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments. . ; ae | 540 850 

ON. ia. - 2253-40155 | 6, 022, 392 7, 302, 000 
Deduct charges for quarte TP Or Re date hi Bice Becintieteh, 2, | 2, 000 

reek naan Sis. sides is DC aie. tee | 6, 020, 392 7, 300, 000 





ACCESS ROADS 


RETURNS FROM PROGRAM 

















Chairman Haypen. The estimate includes $6,020,000 for the 
construction of access roads on the Oregon and California grant lands. 
There is language in the bill whereby the full amount appropriated for 
the construction of such roads is reimbursed from receipts from the 
sale of timber that would otherwise be paid to the counties. This 
practice has been followed since fiscal year 1953. It is my under- 
standing that the full amount of this appropriation has been returned 
to the Treasury in the same year for which it was appropriated. 
Am I correct about that? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. Your estimate of receipts from the sale of 
timber, as stated in the budget, is $28 million. We have heard that 
the timber market is off a little. Will your receipts reach this figure? 

Mr. Woozuey. No, sir. We doubt that it will now. At the time 
we drafted our program, and even when we appeared before the 
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House, it seemed that it might make it, but I have some data, Mr. 
Chairman, that indicate that possibly we should revise our figures. 

We show that up to March 1 we had collected $11,169,000. We 
are having sales of about 500 million board-feet this spring. And it 
looks like we will be all right in 1957. But from all indications the 
total collections for 1958 should be cut back to about $24 million rather 
than $28 million. With $900,000 of the 25 percent in reforestation 
it looks like it would cut the road figure back to somewhere near 
$5 million. 

Senator DworsHax. Do you care to comment on the statement 
made by Senator Morse concerning access roads? Is that not largely 
a matter that faces the Forest Service rather than the Bureau of 
Land Management? 


QUESTION OF CONTROVERTED LANDS 


Mr. Woozztey. Most of the things the Senator discussed applied 
to the Forest Service. He did bring up one thing, Senator Dworshak, 
which does affect us, and that is the controverted lands and the 
possibility of turning some of the funds which otherwise would go 
to the counties to the Forest Service rather than to the BLM. We 
have no objection to that. Infact, we agree. However, the counties 
have passed a resolution, and with your permission we will furnish 
that for the record. 


Chairman Haypen. All right. 
(The material referred to follows:) 


Extracts From MINvuTES OF A MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 


THE ASSOCIATION OF OREGON AND CALIFORNIA LAND GRANT CouNTIEs, Marcu 
8, 1957 


After a general discussion of the subject, it was moved by Judge Hartley and 
seconded by Commissioner Schulmerich that the following resolution be adopted: 

‘‘Whereas, due to conditions now prevailing in the lumber industry in western 
Oregon, it is probable that receipts from O. and C. lands will be materially reduced 
in the fiscal year 1958, and that 25 percent of such receipts will in-all probability 
amount to much less than $6,950,000: Therefore be it 

‘Resolved by the executive committee of the Association of Oregon and California 
Land Grant Counties, That this association looks with reluctance to the creation 
of a large deficit charge to the O. and C. fund which may require a long period of 
years to liquidate.” 

The foregoing resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Thereupon, Judge Hartley moved the adoption of the following resolution: 

‘Resolved by the executive committee of the Association of Oregon and California 
Land Grant Counties, That, while this association realizes that access roads on con- 
troverted O, and C. lands should be constructed from the same financial resources 
as roads on uncontroverted lands, this association believes that funds for such 
purpose should not exceed 25 percent of the receipts from such controverted lands, 
and that the matter would be better settled by administrative action through the 
Bureau of Land Management and the Forest Service rather than by legislation 
fixing an arbitrary amount.” 

Motion to adopt this resolution was seconded by Judge Forsyth and the reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted. 


POSSIBLE AGREEMENT ON ACCESS ROADS 


Mr. Wooztey. This resolution points out that they believe this can 
be done administratively. 

Chairman Haypen. Without legislation? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. And then the counties, our Bureau, and 
the Forest Service can agree on the problem of building access roads. 
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Chairman Haypren. That is what disturbed me about the matter. 
I did not know whether we would have to wait for an act of Congress 
to get some action, and that may be slow. On the other hand, if it 
could be done administratively it is really worth looking into. 

Mr. Wooz.ry. We feel it can be, and we feel that since it is funds 
that the counties would otherwise get, and if they and the Forest 
Service can agree, then certainly the funds could be turned to the 
Bureau of Public Roads, which does the roadbuilding for both of us. 

Senator DworsHak. Would it result in getting higher prices for 
stumpage? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Yes;it would. Certainly when you get a good road 
in there people are going to bid more for the timber, and I think the 
benefits to the Forest Service would be as great on the O. and C. lands 
they manage as it would to us. 

There is a difference in some respects because lands that are inter- 
mingled with the controverted lands are federally owned, whereas 
lands intermingled with the lands we managed are privately owned, 
so there may Cree to be some difference in the matching that will 
be done. 

DUAL ADMINISTRATION 


Senator DworsHax. Have you not made any progress toward 
solving that dual administration which apparently has plagued both 
the Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. We think the decision regarding the con- 
troverted lands as outlined in the legislation about 1954 assisted 
tremendously. And as far as we and the Forest Service are concerned, 
I do not think there is any disagreement between us. But there is a: 
different situation, because the O. and C. controverted lands are being 
intermingled with other Federal lands, whereas the lands we manage 
are principally intermingled with other privately owned lands. 

Senator DworsHak. Would you get any financial assistance or 
cooperation from private owners? 

Mr. Wooz.iuy. Except their taxes to the county. So that there is 
a difference there. 

Senator DworsHakx. How do youmean? Are they helping to build 
any of these roads, or do they merely take advantage of the roads the 
Federal agencies build? 

Mr. Woozuiey. They do not contribute directly, 1 would say, to 
the building of these roads but they are built entirely through this 
money that the county turns over to us. But through paying taxes 
they do contribute to other roads in the county. 

Chairman Haypren. Inasmuch as the receipts are less than your 
estimate, do you. recommend that these programs that are reimbursed 
from. these receipts be reduced in order that there be no deficit against 
the O. and C. account? 

Mr. Wooz.ery. We feel, and so do the counties through their reso- 
lution, that we should be realistic and not exceed the 25 percent that 
the counties have resolved to turn back for roadbuilding and reforesta- 
tion. 

In view of the situation, I would like to report something that is 
interesting. We just received this morning, Senator. On one of our 
first sales this spring held at Salem, Oreg., on Tuesday, March19. We 
sold seven blocks totaling 10 million Deasti-Seut. They brought 25 
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percent above the estimate. About $44 a thousand board-feet. And 
there was competition. 

Senator Cuavez. For stumpage, $44? 

Mr. Woozuey. Yes, sir, which was about 25 percent above our 
estimate. So we feel encouraged. But the way the market has been 
through the fall and winter we do feel definitely that $28 million is 
being too optimistic. 


ACQUISITION OF RIGHTS-OF-WAY 
ADEQUACY OF FUNDS 


Chairman Haypen. There is $30,000 in the estimate for acquisi- 
tion of rights-of-way. Will you comment on that? 

Mr. Wooztey. That principally is required on public domain. 
Occasionally we must purchase a right-of-way to get to some feder- 
ally owned timber, and without having some funds set up for that 
purpose we have been handicapped in offering sales which should have 
been made. Now, we can on public domain lands occasionally re- 
quire the purchaser to construct the necessary road, but it is very 
difficult to require him to get the right-of-way, because we should 
have the right-of-way before we hold the sale. 

Then on our Coos Bay wagon road lands, on which you know the 
formula for distributing receipts is different than it is on O. and C., 
it is necessary to get rights-of-way occasionally. 

So about half of this $30,000—— 

Chairman Haypen. Well, in view of the fact though that there 
are only occasional cases, this $30,000 is enough? 

Mr. Wooztey. Well, yes, we feel that it is. 


AUTOMOBILES 
NEED FOR NEW VEHICLES 


Chairman Haypen. The budget proposes authority for the purchase 
of 10 new automobiles and the replacement of 31. 

The House bill provided for the replacement of 31 and no additions. 

What are these 10 new automobiles to be used for? 

Mr. Wooz.iey. Mr. Beirne, our fiscal man here, is more familiar 
with those details. With your permission I would like to have him 
answer the use of vehicles. 

Chairman Haypen. All right. 

Mr. Berrne. The new vehicles are for new employees who are 
stationed in small towns. As you know, most of our district offices 
are not in large cities. Where they are in large cities we use the GSA 
pools, but in the small towns we cannot do so because there are no 
pools. And it is not economical to use other than passenger vehicles 
if they are going to travel large distances over paved roads. 

Chairman Haypsn. So you think you are fully justified? 

Mr. Berrne. That is right. 
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AUTOMOBILE ‘REPLACEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. Your statement pertaining to automobiles 
will be included in the record. 


(The statement referred to follows: ) 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 
(Provides authorization for the purchase of passenger motor vehicles) 


(House hearings, p. 614) 
(P. 5, dimes: 3 and 4) 
Amendment requested: 
Page 5, lines 3 and 4, strike out the following: 
“thirty-one passenger motor vehicles for replacement only’’ and insert in lieu 


thereof the following: “not to exceed forty-one passenger motor vehicles, of which 
thirty-one shall be for replacement only.” 


HOUSE REPORT 


“The committee has deleted from the budget language the authority requested 
to purchase 66 additional automobiles at a cost of $94,950. Although the in- 
creased workload being placed on the various bureaus is fully recognized, it is 
believed that efficient utilization of the existing fleet of 3,829 passenger-carrying 
vehicles should provide adequate transportation during fiscal year 1958.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The amendment restores the authority for the purchase of 41 passenger motor 
vehicles of which 31 shall be for replacement only. 

The amendment restores authority for the purchase of 10 additional passenger 
motor vehicles to meet the needs of an expanded program. These vehielts are 
for use by supervisory Officials; regional and district personnel in the administra- 
tion of public grazing lands, forest management, fire presuppression, and sup- 

ression in widely scattered areas; and surveys, investigations, and examinations 

y field examiners and surveyors. These persons travel considerable distances 
over paved highways and passenger-carrying vehicles are a more economical form 
of transportation. 


RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 
JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypren. The justifications pertaining to the range 
improvements appropriation will be included in the record. 
(The justifications referred to follow:) 


Range improvements, $620,000 
Appropriation 1957_____--_--- rend Seiadeiees aanree anaes ae $390, 871 
Estimate 1958___.._______- S Wc 1.5.2 see Oe 


Range improvements, $620,000 


This is an annual indefinite appropriation derived from grazing fees from public 
lands in accordance with sections 3 and 10 of the Taylor Grazing Act (48 Stat. 
1269), as amended. The funds are used for rehabilitation and improvement of 
the public range lands through such measures as reseeding and construction, 
purchase and maintenance of range improvements, on public lands inside and 
“outside of grazing districts. 

This estimate represents 25 percent of the estimated receipts from grazing. 
The appropriation, however, is limited to the prescribed portion of the actual 
receipts and is available until expended. 
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Itemization of estimate 


Estimate, Estimate, 
1957 1958 


PROGRAM AND FINANCING 
Total obligations $625, 179 $650, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward___- — 304, 955 
Unobligated balance carried forward 70, 647 


Appropriation 390, 871 


Personal services 233, 272 
Travel 17, 170 
nr rene... knee ae nhubcenauenetenennesaalt 14, 900 
UI IOREIOT, BOR INOE n,n. nn nnue cn newt ene deeb ensebnennasecbintex 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Ger GudreetUee Wer Fides S ss ok Se se sk kes ss 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Lands and structures 
—* subsidies, and contributions: Contributions to the retirement 

NE tae saleken RL Ree saaretabacektenaeee SSE canes ctantetteeteldcneute 
Taxes and assessments 


Obligations incurred 


AMOUNTS EXPENDED FOR RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


Chairman Haypen. This is an indefinite appropriation of a portion 
of the receipts from grazing fees. 

Senator DworsHakx. How much do you spend 

Chairman Haypren. Have you some questions on that, Senator 
Chavez? 

Senator Cuavez. No. 

Senator DworsHax. How much do you spend altogether for range 
improvements? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Last year we spent about $445,000. With the 25 
percent of grazing receipts and the matching that is done by cooper- 
ators out there, it runs into a considerable sum. 

Senator DworsHak. What is the basis? 50-50? 

Mr. Wooztey. I think that is a fair estimate; is it not, Mr. Pierson? 
50-50 on range improvements? 

Mr. Pierson. That is about the average it runs each year. In 
some localities the ranchers contribute as high as 70 percent. It forms 
a nucleus though to stimulate the installation of improvements if 
we have this return of money for improvements. 

Senator Dworsuak. Is there any research money included in that 
for range development? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. No, sir. We do not do any research as such. We 
cooperate with the ARS and the Department of Agriculture on most 
of our research problems. We have at the present time some studies 
going on in range-survey methods along with the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and SCS. We cooperate in every way, but we do not directly . 
spend money for research. 

Senator Dworsnax. The Department of Agriculture research 
program 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes. 

Senator DworsHax. Includes what is done for the range work under 
your jurisdiction? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes; practically all of it with the exception of some 
by the State universities. We have some research going on with 
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them. Mr. Pierson may have some additional information on that 
research. 

Mr. Pierson. We have some cooperative research in every range 
State, Senator Dworshak. In some States the program is more com- 

rehensive than in others, mainly because of the interests within the 
and-grant colleges. 

In Idaho, for example, we have several rather large installations 
that are operated by the University of Idaho personnel with our 
cooperation. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is that done with Federal or State funds? 

Mr. Pierson. With State funds. We furnish some equipment, 
materials like fencing, furnish the land, furnish office space at times, 
and in other ways participate without directly contributing funds. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Thank you. 


FEDERAL TIMBER SALES POLICIES 
LACK OF ADEQUATE FUNDS FOR PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypren. The Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs recently published a report entitled “Federal Timber Sales 
Policies.” The committee made certain findings and conclusions and 
made recommendations pertaining to a number of matters. 

One section of the report—section E—deals with budgeting. The 
report includes the following statement that is pertinent to this 
hearing: 

In almost every area the timber access-road system is inadequate, timber 
inventories are out of date, personnel is insufficient to sell the full allowable cut, 
and reforestation is lagging. 

While I do not say this statement is true in every respect, I have 
contended for a number of years that we have not been providing 
adequate funds for a sound timber management program. 

I wish you would look over the report and the recommendations in 
it and then submit in writing to the committee for inclusion in the 
record your comments. 

Senator Cuavnz. I am interested in the reforestation also and the 
reseeding, if the chairman will require him at the same time to give us 
a little report on it. 

Chairman Haypen. All right. 

Mr. Wooziery. Yes, sir. We will be glad to do that. We are 
presently preparing a report for the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee on this very thing, and we can condense that and—— 

Chairman Hayprn. If you will summarize it for us we will appre- 
ciate it very much indeed. 

Mr. Wooz.ery. We will be glad to. 

(The summary referred to appears on p. 923.) 


EXTENT OF CUTTING 


Mr. Wooztey. I might point out that some of this may apply to 
our Bureau. Some of it does not. We have been cutting 95 percent 
of our allowable cut for the last 2 or 3 years. Last year actually, 
with our salvage cut, I think we exceeded our allowable a little bit. 
Of course, the part that was salvaged largely was nondepletable and 
so was not chargeable against our allowable cut. But actually we 
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have been getting our allowable cut. I do not think we have been 
doing a hundred percent job of forest management. We are doing 
a good job on inventorying. 

Chairman Haypen. On that big blowdown you had in Oregon, 
has most of that timber been cleared off now? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. Most of it, although the road was com- 
pleted last year into the Smith River-Siuslaw drainage. There is 
still some to come out, but the big part of the blowdown has been 
marketed. 

Chairman Haypen. It was feared that you might get an insect 
infestation if you did not get this timber out? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypren. Was there any insect infestation? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. There was very definitely. And we are 
now working on those affected areas where we must take infected 
trees out in order to stop further infestations when the cycle comes 
around. 

But the key to good forestry, of course, is roads, and we must have 
roads to get accessibility for treatment of blowdowns, insect control, 
as well as marketing of timber. 

Senator Cuavez. And fire control. 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. The *y all tie together. And roads seem 
to be the key to the whole thing. We have been accelerating our 
road program. I think somewhere in our report here we show that 
more than $17 million has been spent to build roads into mostly sal- 
vage areas of O. and C. timber. 


AREA OF FOREST LANDS ADMINISTERED 


Senator DworsHak. We generally think of the Bureau of Land 
Management as supervising on the Taylor grazing lands, public 
domain. How many acres of forest lands do you administer out of 
the O. and C. areas? Can you estimate that? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. We have the figures here. You realize, 
Senator, that some of these lands are partly forested. Thev are 
partly in grazing, such as they are down in our country where we have 
junipers. 

Senator DworsHak. I had in mind the lands that are essentially 
timberlands rather than grazing. 

Mr. Woozuey. Do you know, Mr. Horning, how many acres we 
consider public domain forest lands in the United States? 

Mr. Hornina. Yes. What we have classified as commercial 
timber area in the States is approximately 4 million acres. In Alaska 
approximately 40 million acres are so classified. That is very ap- 
proximate in Alaska. An inventory survey is just in the beginning 
stages there to find out more accurately what we do have 

Senator DworsHak. That Alaskan acreage is outside of the United 
States Forest Service? 

Mr. Horninea. Yes. 

Mr. Wooztey. Mr. Chairman, if I might just elaborate a little on 
the statement Senator Dworshak made earlier about private timber 
owners intermingled with ours. They purchase BLM timber and they 
also haul timber of their own over these roads, and they pay a road-use 


fee which pays their proportionate share of the road. I overlooked 
giving that information. 
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Senator DworsHak. Only when the lumbering actually is done. 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. They do not pay at the time the road is built. 

Mr. Wooztery. No, sir. If they are purchasers or haul their own 
lumber over a road constructed by the Federal Government and the 


counties, then they pay a road-use fee which pays the amortization 
of the road. 


Chairman Haypen. Any further questions? 
PERSONNEL RECRUITMENT 


Senator DworsHak. One more, Mr. Chairman. Do you have any 
difficulty now in procuring trained personnel for your various 
programs? 

Mr. Wooz.ry. Yes; we do, Senator. We have some fields where it 
is very difficult to get trained personnel and to hold them after you 
train them. I think mineral evaluation engineres have been one of 
our problems in connection with Public Law 167 and some of the 
other new laws that were passed. But we do have a very vigorous 
recruitment program, and we are able to do pretty well. I think our 


vacancies are only about 10 percent of our total personnel at this time, 
is it not, Mr. Beirne? 


Mr. Betrne. Slightly less than that. 

Mr. Wooztey. It will be less than 10 percent, which, with retire- 
ments and deaths and turnovers, is not too bad. 

Senator DworsHak. You actually, then, are not using your total 
authorized strength of personnel? 

Mr. Woozury. Well, within a very close margin we are. 

Senator DworsHak. You mentioned a little while ago in your com- 
ments that you had a backlog of about 70,000 cases? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir; 74,000. 

Senator DworsHak. 74,000 cases? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Yes. 

Senator DworsHak. When would you expect to take care of all of 
that and get current in your work? 

Mr. Wooztey. Well, Senator, I used to be optimistic enough to 
think that maybe we would get current sometime, but with all the 
conflicts that arise in various land and mineral cases I think there will 
probably always be, with the volume of business we are handling now, 


a backlog of somewhere near 50,000 to 70,000 cases, depending on the 
volume of filings. 


LENGTH OF TIME TO OBTAIN DECISION 


Chairman Haypen. On the average, how long does a man have to 
wait to get a decision? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. On the average now, he would wait about 7 or 8 
months. But in some cases where there is an urgency we can do them 
in 30 or 60 days. In others, where we have mining locations that are 
in conflict, with small tracts and State selections and exchanges, we 
have to go through extensive hearings and appeals and some of them 
run into years. 


Senator DworsHak. Has that been materially improved over, say, 
5 or 10 years ago? 
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Mr. Woozuny. Yes, sir. I do not have the figures, but I can tel] 
you one statement that was made the other day in San Francisco that 
they used to wait 6 months for patents on Indian Bureau patents and 
now they were getting them in 60 days. And I think that, generally, 
is about the progress we are making. We are improving at about 
that same rate in most of our operations. 


INCREASE IN WORKLOAD 


Senator DworsHak. Does the persistent search for new oil deposits 
increase your workload? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Very definitely. In Utah right now the number of 
applications coming in from the Four Corners area has increased from 
30 applications in 1 day a year ago on the average to 100 applications 
a day now. So we have to be fluid enough to shift people around to 
meet these conditions. 

URANIUM PROGRAM 


Senator DworsHak. What is the status of uranium in your pro- 
gram? 

Mr. Wooziey. Well, uranium claims are filed in the county re- 
corders’ offices, and the only time we have knowledge of any conflict 
is when they ask for a patent or if the Government should need these 
lands that are under location for another use. Then we must contest. 
Or, if it is applied for patent, we must make an examination. Other 
than that, I might say the nuisance problem of people coming in ask- 
ing questions about it has given us a lot of additional work. 

Senator DworsHak. Is the Bureau of Land Management involved 
in that withdrawal of public land north of the Arco AEC installation 
in Idaho? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. We are involved in every application 
for withdrawal. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you have any comments on that? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes;I do. Our present policy is, when an agency 
of the Federal Government requests a withdrawal, that we have them 
file it, if possible, in the local land office and local publicity is given 
so that if sufficient interest is shown we can hold public hearings, and 
the agency which asks for the land must justify its need. 

We then make a report on this hearing to the Secretary, with 
recommendations. If it should be a military installation or some 
application outside of the Department of the Interior, then we have 
two Cabinet officers who may have to reconcile their views so that it 
is a long-drawn-out affair. And in many instances we find a lot of 
local opposition. 

PROBLEMS TO BE SOLVED 


Senator Dworsuak. Are the problems evolving in that area now 
essentially problems that must be solved by the Atomic Energy 
Commission or by the Bureau of Land Management? 

Mr. Wooz.tey. Where it is a request by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission we feel it is their problem to show the need. We get the other 
side of the picture, naturally. The people who graze the lands, the 
ones who cut timber, mine it, fish on the lands are the persons who 
come to us—or who get water from those watersheds—with their 
side. But we are unable in many instances to get the complete 
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picture from other agencies such as the AEC or the military. Some- 
times there is security involved. 

Senator Dworsnak. I understand in some of those withdrawals 
north of the Arco Reservation that many of the livestock operators 
will probably be compelled to locate elsewhere because of curtailing 
their operations to such an extent that probably in that locality 
where they have operated for years they will be unable to continue 
profitably. 

Mr. Wooztey. I think that is correct. 

Senator DworsHak. But you are not involved in that? There is a 
lot of Taylor grazing land in that area. 

Mr. Woozuey. Yes, sir. However, the Taylor grazing lands in 
Idaho, as in all other States, are now fully obligated. In fact, some 
of them are overobligated. So I do not know what the answer is. 
They probably will have to buy out other operators to get either some 
other privileges or privately owned lands in order to keep in operation. 


CUT IN GRAZING PERMITS 


Senator DworsHaxk. Have you been cutting down those grazing 
permits insofar as number of livestock are concerned—number of 
cattle and sheep grazing—because of overgrazing in that area? 

Mr. Wooz.ery. Not in that particular area. There are areas close 
around where the range has been overobligated and reductions or 
adjustments are being made. 

Senator DworsHak. I meant in that particular area. 

Mr. Wooztey. No, sir. 

Senator, if I might just point out there, this area, the AEC area, 
has been under their control since about 1951. They have been allow- 
ing us to manage it and continue the use of it, and the people have 
been paying grazing fees, but only at the sufferance of the AEC. 

Senator DworsnHak. On a year-to-year basis? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Ordinarily you have longer leases than that? 

Mr. Wooztey. Well, usually I think our range there is adjudicated 
so we have 10-year permits, do we not, Mr. Pierson? 

Mr. Pierson. That is right. 

—— DworsHak. Do you have any 10-year permits currently 
there? 

Mr. Wooz.try. Not within the AEC boundaries; no, sir. I think 
they were all liquidated in 1951 and then put on a year-to-year basis. 


WITHDRAWALS IN NEW MEXICO 


Senator CHavez. Let me ask this question about withdrawals in 
my State due to the military and to the Atomic Energy. Outside 
of security and safety, what interests would the Atomic Energy or 
any other military user have in the mining features of that land? 
Atomic Energy and the military use the range of 200,000 acres for 
practice purposes. Why should they interfere with someone putting 
in an application to do a little mining in the area as long as security 
was not involved and as long as safety was not involved” 

Mr. Wooztry. Well, I cannot answer that very satisfactorily, 
because I do not know what would interfere. However, those lands 
are usually withdrawn from any type of entry, Senator Chavez. If 
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the military said, ‘Well, this would not interfere with our operations, 
and we think the minerals should be taken out,” then we would have 
to get their consent to lift the restrictions as far as mining is concerned. 
Or if they wanted to dispose of the minerals under let’s say the 
Materials Act under sale, that could be done. 

But ordinarily the military have the technicians who know why 
they have to have these areas and why they have to be used for a 
definite purpose, and neither the Bureau nor the Department have 
that sort of technicians. 

Senator CHAvEz. You can always justify them. 

The same thing applies to fish? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. If safety or security was not involved, why should 
they not permit a man in my State to get a game license and go down 
there and try to get his buck? 

Mr. Woozzey. Well, I think legislation has been introduced which 
would require that very thing, and which would also require any 
withdrawal application larger than 5,000 acres for military purposes 
to be resolved by a committee of Congress, so that they would also 
have to justify it to the Congress. And I believe that the Department 
of the Interior gave a favorable report to that legislation. 

Chairman Haypen. Are there any further questions? 

If not, we thank you for your appearance, sir. 

Mr. Wooztey. Thank you, Senator. It is always a pleasure to 
come over. 

Chairman Haypren. Now, Senator Dworshak, do you want to ask 
some questions? 

Senator Dworsuak. | think Mr. Don Frederickson, who is the 
director of the National Soil Conservation Association, would like to 
make a brief statement. 

Mr. Freperickson. Yes, sir. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Sort, CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


STATEMENT OF DON FREDERICKSON, VICE PRESIDENT; AND 
CHAIRMAN OF THE ASSOCIATION’S PUBLIC LANDS COMMIT- 
TEE; ACCOMPANIED BY J. D. LEE 


SUPPORT OF FUNDS FOR SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION 


Mr. Frepericxson. Mr. Chairman, my name is Don Frederickson, 
of Gooding, Idaho, and I am appearing before your committee in 
behalf of the National Association of Soil Conservation Districts. I 
am a vice president of that association and I am also chairman of the 
association’s public lands committee. 

My purpose in appearing before you is to support the request for 
funds by Department of the Interior agencies for the conduct of soil 
and moisture conservation operations in keeping with the Depart- 
ment’s 20-year program. 

My association is fully cognizant of the imperative need for econo- 
mies in Government at this time and of the taxpayers’ understandable 
opposition to the high level of the Federal budget. At the same time, 
the National Association of Soil Conservation Districts believes that 
the protection and development of the Nation’s soil resources are 
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highly important and should receive first priority in the expenditure 
of the taxpayers’ money. Our association has been instrumental in 
recent years in developing long-range soil conservation programs for 
the public lands. Many of our soil conservation district cooperators 
are vitally affected by the condition of the public lands upon which 
much of their livelihood depends. These cooperators and our national 
association firmly believes that the public lands should receive the 
same degree of conservation treatment that is now placed upon 
privately owned lands. 


CONTINUATION OF 20-YEAR PROGRAM URGED 


We are especially anxious that the 20-year program of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior proceed on schedule in order to avoid the loss of 
benefits gained to date and to avoid delaying the program, which will 
only result in the ultimate greater cost of restoring the public lands to 
their normal productivity. 

Chairman HayprEen. Well, I am glad to hear you make that recom- 
mendation, because I have been convinced, and the committee has, 
that if we do not, if we are to carry on a 20-year program, we ought 
to carry it on a 20-year basis; it should not be a stop-and-start affair. 

Mr. Ler. When it does stop and start, vou have got so much already 
done, and if you are going to build up the personnel and know-how, 
you cannot have some this year and some the next. 

Chairman Haypen. Identify Mr. Lee, please. 

Mr. Ler. J. D. Lee, of Safford, Ariz. 

Chairman Haypen. We will be glad to have’youzsay some more 
about this, Mr. Lee. 

WORK ON INDIAN LANDS 


Mr. Ler. For instance, it happens that in my so‘! conservation 
district, which is the Gila Valley Conservation District, we have a 
million and some odd thousand acres of Indian land. We have been 
able now since this thing is going on, to sit down with the tribe—and 
you know that is quite an education— and figure out the things that 
need to be done on this Indian reservation as a part of the overall 
program, plus the farms surrounding it. 

Now, they are very concerned about that, and they are beginning 
to realize that you have got to do this progressively ; you cannot do it 
all overnight. 

We have even planned out what amount of trees we will eliminate 
from those. You know, I am talking about the junipers at the inter- 
mediate level; as the basis of the proposition that this Appropriations 
Committee states. And for your information, each association sells 
them at $3 a unit. Half of that goes into this program as a matching 
fund. 

ESTIMATED RETURNS FROM PROGRAM 


Now, we have reason to believe on our own private lands that the 
money we spend on soil and moisture returns us about $9 to $1. We 
feel like that the Federal lands, which. belong to all of us, should act 
like a landowner with the rest of us. And we are concerned that it 
upsets the program that you have worked at; I mean at the grassroots. 
We are down here dealing with the Indians themselves, and we have 
got a program set up. 
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And you know as well as I do, you have got the proposition of a 
coordinated land-use policy part of the time. You have got a fellow 
making a living on some Indian land, some forest land, and private 
land. If the progress is deteriorated because of lack of appropria- 
tions, because it is not brought up to date it affects his overall opera- 
tions, not only of the land he owns. 

Chairman Haypen. Surely. 

Mr. Ler. I submit to you this thing, that to cut that in the interest 
of economy is not economy, because the income from that land goes 
up as the practices are applied. I think the ratio will show about 
$9 income for $1 spent on this thing. And we are concerned about it 
in that respect down where we live. 

If we try to operate this thing, it upsets the deal. You cannot go 
along with the program and have, well, some money this year and none 
next year. 

Senator DworsHaxk. You just tell the chairman from Arizona what 
you want, and I am sure you will get it. 

Chairman Haypen. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Haypen. I appreciate the statement from both of you 
gentlemen. I am convinced that from a sound business point of 
view that the recommendations you made are correct. This is in the 
nature of a capital investment. 

Mr. Ler. That is exactly right. 

Chairman Hayprn. And it repays handsomely if it is carried on in 
a logical way, the way I see it. 

Mr. Frepericxson. That is the way we see it, too. 

Chairman Haypren. Thank you very much, both of you. 

We will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning, when we 
will have Fish and Wildlife. 

(Whereupon, at 11:27 a. m., Thursday, March 21, 1957, the sub- 
committee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Friday, March 22, 1957.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 22, 1957 


Unitrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-82, 
ie ‘ . a 
the Capitol, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Chairman Hayden, Senators Chavez, Magnuson, Mundt, 
Young, Thye, and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Fish AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF ROSS L. LEFFLER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY; D. 
OTIS BEASLEY, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY; 
ARNIE J. SUOMELA, ACTING DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF COMMER- 
CIAL FISHERIES; DANIEL H. JANZEN, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE; ROBERT H. JOHNSON, AS- 
SISTANT DIRECTOR; ABRAM V. TUNISON, CHIEF, BRANCH OF 
GAME FISH AND HATCHERIES; JOHN R. GARDNER, CHIEF, 
BRANCH OF BUDGET AND ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT, 
AND 0, LLOYD MEEHEAN, ASSISTANT TO DIRECTOR, TECHNICAL 
STAFF SERVICES 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE AND JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman HaypEn. The committee will come to order. 

The committee will consider the estimates for the Fish and Wildlife 
Service this morning. 

For the current fiscal year, $29,862,100 was appropriated for the 
activities of the Fish and Wildlife Service. The budget estimates for 
fiscal year 1958 total $26,154,000, and the House allowed $24,032,000. 

I will include in the record a statement, by activities, of the various 
estimates to be considered by the committee. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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Fish and Wildlife Service 





| 
Depart- 
Budget ment’s Amount 
Appropri- | estimates | revision of | allowed by | Restoration 
| ations 1957 1958 budget House bill | requested 
estimates 
1958 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE ! | | 
BUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE } 
Management and investigations of re- 

sources: 
Management of fishery resources--_. , 037,000 | $4,074,000 | $4,074, 000 
. Extension and training 155, 000 1155, 000 
Fishery research 349, 000 349, 000 
. Administration of wildlife resources. 7 3, 467,625 | 3, 467,000 
. Control of predatory animals and 

injurious rodents 1,902,000 | 1,902,000 
. Wildlife research LY 1,000,000 | 1,000,000 
. Soil and moisture conservation 210, 000 210, 000 
. River basin studies 843, 000 843, 000 


OND OPO 


Total, management and investi- 
gations of resources. --..... =aeeed , 500, 12, 000, 625 | 12,000,000 








Construction: 
1. Fish facilities | " 2, 300;000 | 2, 300,000 
2. Wildlife facilities.__ é ; 3,032,000 | 3,032,000 


Total, construction | 2,601,000 | 5,332,000 | 5,332,000 











General administrative expenses: 
1. Departmental expenses---_--..---.-- 89, 200 ' 
2. Regional office expenses___....-.-._- | 111,100 455, 150 





Total, general administrative ex- | 
‘ | 2u0, 300 | 645, 150 








Total, Bureau of Sport Fisheries | 
and Wildlife . y 17, 977,775 | 17,332,000 








BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 





Management and investigations of re- 
sources: 

. Management. ane 81, 600 115, 100 115, 100 85, 450 

. Marketing and technology E 1, 150, 000 1, 197, 000 1, 197, 000 1, 197, 000 

3. Education and training grants_ dite a 583, 000 583,009 350, 000 

. Research | 2,868,500 | 2,963,000 | 2, 963, 000 | 2,963, 000 

. Research on fish migration over 
dams. _- 157, 300 253, 000 253, 000 164, 500 

;. Administration of Alaska fisheries 
(definite) 413, 800 873, 990 1, 253, 275 1, 240, 050 | 


aaa 





Total, management and inves- 
tigations of resources 4, 671, 200 5, ‘ 6, 000, 000 


Construction: | 
1. Fishery research facilities. ._......._} 930, 000 


General administrative expenses: 
1. Departmental expenses _- 89, 200 103, 600 236, 000 
2. Regional office expenses __- -- ‘ ; 116, 600 513, 750 








Total, general administrative ex- 


penses-__-_- 89, 200 220, 200 749, 7! 








Fisheries loan fund: 
1. Fisheries loan program 
2. Administrative expenses 


9, 750, 000 
250, 000 


Total, fisheries loan fund__. 


10, 000, 900 


Fisheries loan fund: 


1. Administrative expenses limitation (250, 000) (313, 000) (313, 000) (313, 000) 


Administration of Pribilof Islands. 





(2, 855, 705)| a, 821, 000) “(, 821, 000) “, 821, 000) 


15, 690.400 | 6,905,200 | 7,814,125 | 6,700,000 | 1, 114, 125 


——_—X* EES SS“ |——————==== | ———— 


Total, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 





| 
a 
mo 
one 
| 


1 The figures shown for the Fish and Wildlife Service as “Appropriation, 1957’ are on a comparative basis 
due to changes in the appropriation structure in 1958. 
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Fish and Wildlife Service—Continued 
































Depart- 
| Budget ment’s | Amount | 
| Appropri- | estimates | revision of | allowed by | Restoration 
ations 1957 | 1958 budget | House bill | requested 
| estimates | | 
| 1958 
ee | _ | | 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF | | 
FISH AND WILDLIFE 
Management and investigations of re- | | 
sources | 
1. Columbia River fisheries____.._-_--- | $36, 860 <a Oia | htt cies 
2. River basin studies. _....._.- a 553, 200 | 4. | hee. ee ee ea 
3. Foreign activities. .................. 29, 200 | FE ONO Pheekin det else tit ae se 
Total, management and investi- 
gations of resources. -_-_-........-- | 619, 260 TRUITT 1c: = Sucmecg:dacena lh aidimemenints mate detain 
Salaries and expenses - | * 
1. Departmental expenses --.........-- | 148, 400 506, 900 $362, 100 |------------| $362, 100 
2. Regional office expenses__.__.....--- | 385, 400 FROME loiiecthintinnisilene deacon Petts BERS 
pence . — minis aie | — — 
Total, salaries and expenses__-_.-- | 533,800 | 1, 285, 600 902, 100°} .5-203..2-.- 362, 100 
Total, Office of the Commissioner a ry 
of Fish and Wildlife. --....._._- 1, 153,060°| 2,196,600 362,100 |...--.----_- | 362, 100 











Total, Fish and Wildlife Service .| 29, 862, 100 | 26, 154, 000 | 26, 154, 000 ($24, 032,000 | 2, 321,375 





2 House allowance for these activities provided for under the appropriation ‘‘Management and Investi- 
gations of Resources, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife.” 


REORGANIZATION ACT 


Chairman Haypen. Public Law 1024 of the 84th Congress, known 
as the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, approved on August 8, 1956, 
direeted a reorganization! of the Fish and Wildlife Service. A copy 
of this act will be included in the record. 

(The act referred to follows: ) 


Pusiic Law 1024, 84TH CONGRESS 
CHAPTER 1036, 2p SESSION 


8. 3275 


AN ACT To establish a sound and comprehensive national policy with respect to fish and wildlife; to 
strengthen the fish and wildlife segments of the national economy; to establish within the Department 
of the Interior the position of Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife; to establish a United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service; and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956’’. 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. The Congress hereby declares that the fish, shellfish, and wildlife 
resources of the Nation make a material contribution to our national economy 
and food supply, as well as a material contribution to the health, recreation, and 
well-being of our citizens; that such resources are a living, renewable form of 
national wealth that is capable of being maintained and greatly increased with 
proper management, but equally capable of destruction if neglected or unwisely 
exploited; that such resources afford outdoor recreation throughout the Nation 
and provide employment, directly or indirectly, to a substantial number of 
citizens; that the fishing industries strengthen the defense of the United States 
through the provision of a trained seafaring citizenry and action-ready fleets of 
seaworthy vessels; that the training and sport afforded by fish and wildlife re- 
sources strengthen the national defense by contributing to the general health and 
physical fitness of millions of citizens; and that properly developed, such fish 
and wildlife resources are capable of steadily increasing these valuable contri- 
butions to the life of the Nation. 
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The Congress further declares that the fishing industry, in its several branches 
can prosper and thus fulfill its proper function in national life only if certain funda. 
mental needs are satisfied by means that are consistent with the public interest 
and in accord with constitutional functions of governments. Among these needs 
are: 

(1) Freedom of enterprise—freedom to develop new areas, methods, products, 
and markets in accordance with sound economic principles, as well as freedom 
from unnecessary administrative or legal restrictions that unreasonably conflict 
with or ignore economic needs; 

(2) Protection of opportunity—maintenance of an economic atmosphere in 
which domestic production and processing can prosper; protection from subsidized 
competing products; protection of opportunity to fish on the high seas in accord- 
ance with international law; 

(3) Assistance—assistance consistent with that provided by the Government 
for industry generally, such as is involved in promoting good industrial relations 
fair trade standards, harmonious labor relations, better health standards and 
sanitation; and including, but not limited to— 

(a) services to provide current information on production and trade, 
market promotion and development, and an extension service, 

(b) research services for economic and technologic development and 
resource conservation, and 

(c) resource management to assure the maximum sustainable production 
for the fisheries. 

The Congress further declares that the provisions of this Act are necessary in 
order to accomplish the objective of proper resource development, and that this 
Act shall be administered with due regard to the inherent right of every citizen 
and resident of the United States to engage in fishing for his own pleasure, enjoy- 
ment, and betterment, and with the intent of maintaining and increasing the 
public opportunities for recreational use of our fish and wildlife resources, and 
stimulating the development of a strong, prosperous, and thriving fishery and 
fish processing industry. 


REORGANIZATION WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Src. 3. (a) There is hereby established within the Department of the Interior 
the position of Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife, and the position of 
Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife. Such Assistant Secretary shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and shall be 
compensated at the same rate as other Assistant Secretaries. "The Commissioner 
shall be appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. He shall receive compensation at the same rate as that provided for 
Grade GS-18. There is also established a United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service within the Department, consisting of two separate agencies, each of which 
shall have the status of a Federal bureau. There shall be a Director of each of 
said Bureaus appointed by the Secretary at Grades GS-17 each. One of the 
agencies shall be known as the ‘‘Bureau of Commercial Fisheries’’ and the other 
agency shall be known as the “‘Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife.’’ The 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service, except as prescribed by this Act, shall 
succeed to and replace the presently existing Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
Department. 

(b) The functions of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service hereby 
established shall be administered under the supervision of the said Commissioner 
of Fish and Wildlife, who shall be subject to the supervision of the Assistant 
Secretary for Fish and Wildlife. 

(c) All functions and responsibilities placed in the Department of the Interior 
or any Official thereof by this Act shall be included among the functions and 
responsibilities of the Secretary of the Interior, as the head of the Department, 
and shall be carried out under his direction pursuant to such procedures or delega- 
tions of authority as he may deem advisable and in the public interest. 

(d) In order to make a proper distribution between the two Bureaus of the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service established by this Act, the previously 
existing functions, powers, duties, authority, liabilities, commitments, personnel, 
records, and other properties or matters previously handled by or administered 
through the former Fish and Wildlife Service of the Department, shall be dis- 
tributed as follows: 

(1) The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries shall be responsible for those matters 
to which this Act applies relating primarily to commercial fisheries, whales, seals, 
and sea-lions, and related matters; 
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(2) The Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife shall be responsible for those 
matters to which this Act applies relating primarily to migratory birds, game 
management, wildlife refuges, sport fisheries, sea mammals (except whales, seals 
and sea-lions), and related matters; and the funds and allocations, appropriated 
or otherwise, relating to the matters covered by paragraphs (1) and (2) of this 
subsection shall be distributed between such Bureaus as the Secretary of the 
Interior shall determine. 

(e) Except as changed by the terms of this Act or by subsequent laws or regula- 
tions, all laws and regulations now in effect relating to matters heretofore ad- 
ministered by the Department of the Interior through the former Fish and Wild- 
life Service as heretofore existing, shall remain in effect. 

(f) In recognition of the need for authority to execute the purposes of this Act 
effectively, the Secretary of the Interior shall exercise such general administrative 
authority consistently with the terms of this Act as he shall find to be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act effectively and in the public interest. In 
order to allow sufficient time to place the reorganizations under this Act into 
effect, the Secretary is authorized to establish an effective procedure and date of 
such reorganizations, notice of which shall be published in the Federal Register. 
Such reorganization shall be accomplished as soon as practicable after the approval 
of this Act, but not later than ninety (90) calendar days after such approval. 


LOAN PROCEDURES 


Src. 4. (a) The Secretary is authorized under rules and regulations and under 
terms and conditions prescribed by him, to make loans for financing and refinancing 
of operations, maintenance, replacement, repair, and equipment of fishing gear 
and vessels, and for research into the basie problems of fisheries. 

(b) Any loans made under the provisions of this section shall be subject to the 
following restrictions: 

(1) Bear an interest rate of not less than 3 per centum per annum; 

(2) Mature in not more than ten years; 

(3) No financial assistance shall be extended pursuant to this section unless 
reasonable financial assistance applied for is not otherwise available on reasonable 
terms. 

(c) There is hereby created a fisheries loan fund, which shall be used by the 
Secretary as a revolving fund to make loans for financing and refinancing under 
this section. Any funds received by the Secretary on or before June 30, 1965, in 
payment of principal or interest on any loans so made, shall be deposited in the 
fund and be available for making additional loans under this section. Any funds 
so received after June 30, 1965, and any belance remaining in the fund at the close 
of June 30, 1965 (at which time the fund shall cease to exist), shall be covered into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the fund the sum of $10,000,000 to provide initial capital. 

(d) The Secretary, subject to the specific limitations in this section, may consent 
to the modification, with respect to the rate of interest, time of payment of any 
installment of principal, or security, of any loan contract to which he is a party. 


INVESTIGATIONS, INFORMATION, REPORTS 


Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary shall conduct continuing investigations, prepare and 
disseminate information, and make periodical reports to the public, to the Presi- 
dent, and to Congress, with respect to the following matters: 

(1) The production and flow to market of fish and fishery products domestically 
produced, and also those produced by foreign producers which affect the domestic 
fisheries; 

(2) The availability and abundance and the biological requirements of the fish 
and wildlife resources; 

(3) The competitive economic position of the various fish and fishery products 
with respect to each other, and with respect to competitive domestic and foreign- 
produced commodities; 

(4) The collection and dissemination of statistics on commercial and sport 
fishing; 

(5) The collection and dissemination of statistics on the nature and availability 
of wildlife, progress in acquisition of additional refuges and measures being taken 
to foster a coordinated program to encourage and develop wildlife values; 

(6) The improvement of production and marketing practices in regard to 
commercial species and the conduct of educational and extension services relative 
to commercial and sport fishing, and wildlife matters; 
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(7) Any other matters which in the judgment of the Secretary are of public 
interest in connection with any phase of fish and wildlife operations. 


TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS-——ASSISTANCE OF OTHER AGENCIES 


Sec. 6. (a) There shall be transferred to the Secretary all functions of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, and the head of any other 
department or agency, as determined by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
to relate primarily to the development, advancement, management, conservation, 
and protection of commercial fisheries; but nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to modify the authority of the Department of State or the Secretary of 
State to negotiate or enter into any international agreements, or conventions 
with respect to the development, management, or protection of any fisheries and 
wildlife resources or with respect to international commissions operating under 
conventions to which the United States is a party. 

(b) There shall be transferred to the Department of the Interior so much of 
the personnel, property, facilities, records, and unexpended balances of appro- 
priations, allocations, and other funds (available or to be made available) as the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget determines to be necessary in connection 
with the exercise of any functions transferred to the Secretary pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this section. 

(ec) The Secretary may request and secure the advice or assistance of any 
department or agency of the Government in carrying out the provisions of this 
Act, and any such department or agency which furnishes advice or assistance to 
the Secretary may expend its own funds for such purposes, with or without 
reimbursement from the Secretary as may be agreed upon between the Secretary 
and the department or agency. 


POLICIES, PROCEDURES, RECOMMENDATIONS 


Src. 7. (a) The Secretary of the Interior, with such advice and assistance as 
he may require from the Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife, shall con- 
sider and determine the policies and procedures that are necessary and desirable 
in carrying out efficiently and in the public interest the laws relating to fish and 
wildlife. The Secretary, with the assistance of the departmental staff herein 
authorized, shall— 

(1) develop and recommend measures which are appropriate to assure the 
maximum sustainable production of fish and fishery products and to prevent 
unnecessary and excessive fluctuations in such production; 

(2) study the economic condition of the industry, and whenever he deter- 
mines that any segment of the domestic fisheries has been seriously disturbed 
either by wide fluctuation in the abundance of the resource supporting it, or 
by unstable market or fishing conditions or due to any other factors he shall 
make such recommendations to the President and the Congress as he deems 
appropriate to aid in stabilizing the domestic fisheries; 

(3) develop and recommend special promotional and informational actiy- 
ities with a view to stimulating the consumption of fishery products whenever 
he determines that there is a prospective or actual surplus of such products; 

(4) take such steps as may be required for the development, advancement, 
management, conservation, and protection of the fisheries resources; and 

(5) take such steps as may be required for the development, management, 
advancement, conservation, and protection of wildlife resources through 
research, acquisition of refuge lands, development of existing facilities, and 
other means. 

STATE DEPARTMENT—COOPERATION 


Src. 8. (a) The Secretary shall cooperate to the fullest practicable extent with 
the Secretary of State in providing representation at all meetings and conferences 
relating to fish and wildlife in which representatives of the United States and 
foreign countries participate. 

The Secretary of State shall designate the Secretary of the Interior or the 
Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife, or a person designated by the Secretary 
of the Interior to represent the Department of the Interior, as a member of the 
United States delegation attending such meetings and conferences and also as & 
member of the negotiating team of any such delegation. 

(b) The Secretary of State and all other officials having responsibilities in the 
fields of technical and economic aid to foreign nations shall consult with the 
Secretary in all cases in which the interests of fish and wildlife are involved, witha 
view to assuring that such interests are adequately represented at all times. 
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(ec) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the Secretary shall be repre- 
sented in all international negotiations conducted by the United States pursuant 
to section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, in any case in which fish 
products are directly affected by such negotiations. 

(d) The Secretary shall consult periodically with the various governmental, 
private, nonprofit, and other organizations and agencies which have to do with 
any phase of fish and wildlife with respect to any problems that may arise in con- 
nection with such fish and wildlife. 


REPORTS ON ACTIVITIES AND IMPORTS 


Sec. 9. (a) The Secretary of the Interior shall make an annual report to the 
Congress with respect to activities of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
under this Act, and shall make such recommendations for additional legislation 
as he deems necessary. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to make a report to the President and the 
Congress, and, when requested by the United States Tariff Commission in con- 
nection with section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as amended 
(67 Stat. 72, 74), or when an investigation is made under the Tariff Act of 1930 (19 
U. S. C. 1332), the Secretary is authorized to make a report to such Commission, 
concerning the following matters with respect to any fishery product which is 
imported into the United States, or such reports may be made upon a request 
from any segment of the domestic industry producing a like or directly competitive 

roduct— 

, (1) whether there has been a downward trend in the production, employ- 
ment in the production, or prices, or a decline in the sales, of the like or 
directly competitive product by the domestic industry; and 

(2) whether there has been an increase in the imports of the fishery prod- 
ucts into the United States, either actual or relative to the production of the 
like or directly competitive product produced by the domestic industry. 


THE RIGHTS OF STATES 


Sec. 10. Nothing in this Act shall be construed (1) to interfere in any manner 
with the rights of any State under the Submerged Lands Act (Public Law 31, 
Kighty-third Congress) or otherwise provided by law, or to supersede any regu- 
latory authority over fisheries exercised by the States either individually or under 
interstate compacts; or (2) to interfere in any manner with the authority exer- 
cised by any International Commission established under any treaty or convention 
to which the United States is a party. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATION 


Sec. 11. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 12. (a) The authorization for the transfer of certain funds from the 
Secretary of Agriculture to the Secretary of the Interior and their maintenance 
in a separate fund as contained in section 2 (a) of the Act of August 11, 1939, 
as amended July 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 376) shall be continued for the year ending 
June 30, 1957, and each year thereafter. 

(b) Subsection (e) of section 2 of the aforesaid Act of August 11, 1939, as 
amended, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(e) The separate fund created for the use of the Secretary of the Interior 
under section 2 (a) of this Act and the annual accruals thereto shall be available 
for each year hereafter until expended by the Secretary.” 

Approved August 8, 1956. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Chairman Haypen. I understand that certain problems have arisen 
in reorganizing the Service. However, I am sure that the Congress 
realized that these problems would arise, and that it would require the 
cooperation of the Department and the Congress to solve them. 

In acting on the estimates of the Fish and Wildlife Service, the 
House committee took into consideration these problems. This is 
especially true insofar as funds for general administrative expenses are 
concerned. 
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The position of the House committee is set out in the following 
statement on page 10 of the report: 

It was evident during the hearings that the Department had not had an ade. 
quate opportunity to carefully plan these administracive overhead requirements, 
and only a few days before markup of the bill the committee was furnished with 
a substantial readjustment in the budget allocation among the Office of the 
Commissioner and the two bureaus. In the light of this situation and the exces. 
sive request, the committee has no alternative at this time but to deny any funds 
for administrative expenses, except for the Office of the Assistant Secretary, 
pending further study and review to determine the minimum overhead staffing 
required to assure efficient operation of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

If it is agreeable to the members of the committee, we will proceed 
along the following lines: 

First, consider the reorganization of the Service and the estimates 
for general administrative expense, and then take up the separate 
appropriations dealing with the various programs of the Service. 

I understand that Secretary Beasley has a general statement. We 
will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Secretary. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Brastey. The 1958 budget estimates for the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service are the first to be submitted under this act 
and the need for funds to carry out the reorganization. 

Prior to the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 the programs in this field 
were carried out through the Fish and Wildlife Service, which was one 
of the bureaus in the Department of the Interior. The functions of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service were assigned to the Assistant Secretary 
for Land Management. 

Under the new act, Congress authorized an additional Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior and made this officer responsible for all 
functions pertaining to fish and wildlife. 

In addition, the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 created the Office of 
Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife. The act further provided that 
there shall be two bureaus, namely, the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife, and the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. The act spe- 
cifically stated that each shall have the status of a Federal bureau. 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICIALS 


The President has appointed Mr. Ross L. Leffler to be the Assistant 
Secretary for Fish and Wildlife. Assistant Secretary Leffler is here 
today in his first appearance before your committee. He is excep- 
tionally qualified for the assignment and, except for the short period 
of time he has served in the position, I am sure that he will be helpful 
in explaining the work to be conducted by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

The President has nominated Mr. Arnie J. Suomela to be Commis- 
sioner of the Fish and Wildlife Service. Mr. Suomela is also present 
today and he has had a long experience in fish and wildlife matters. 

Secretary Seaton has appointed Mr. Daniel H. Janzen to be Director 
of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. Mr. Janzen is a career 
employee and has had many years of service with the Government. 

The only remaining top position to be filled is that of Director, 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, and that appointment is under active 
consideration, 
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FISH AND WILDLIFE ACT 


Returning to the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, I would like to 
quote the title of the act: 

To establish a sound and comprehensive national policy with respect to fish 
and wildlife; to strengthen the fish and wildlife segments of the national economy; 
to establish within the Department of the Interior the position of Assistant 
Secretary for Fish and Wildlife; to establish a United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and for other purposes. 

The budget estimates for fiscal year 1958 are presented with these 
objectives in mind. 

The general administrative functions of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, as reorganized to conform to the provisions of the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956, are included in the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife and the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 

The original budget submission included functions under the Office 
of the Commissioner which are now considered to be more appropri- 
ately provided for in the two bureaus. The general administrative 
services activities previously carried on in the Office of tne Commis- 
sioner are included in the estimates for the two bureaus. 

The activities for river basin studies and Columbia River fish 
hatcheries are included in the functions of the Bureau of Sport Fish- 
eries and Wildlife instead of the Office of the Commissioner. 





















HOUSE ACTION 














The House action on the Department of the Interior and Related 
Agencies appropriations bill for fiscal year 1958 approved the proposed 
activity transfers. The House deferred action, however, on the esti- 
mates for general administrative expenses for the two bureaus and 
the estimate for salaries and expenses, Office of the Commissioner. 
At the time the House committee did not receive sufficient information 
for it to give adequate consideration to the proposed changes in organi- 
zation. It was requested that we explain the changes to the Senate 
committee. 

The framework of the new organization has been substantially 
formulated, and I will be happy to supply the committee with the 
organizational chart and other material on the new organization. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SEPARATE AGENCIES 















It was initially contemplated that administrative services, such as 
payrolling, procurement and personnel management, would be in- 
cluded in the Office of the Commissioner and would service both 
bureaus. It was on this basis that the item appears in the budget 
document for fiscal year 1958. However, further review convinced 
us that this was not practicable because the field offices of the two 
bureaus were not always contiguous and more important was the 
desirability of having these services under the jurisdiction of the 
officials charged with responsibility for carrying out the overall 
program. 

I should like to again call your attention to a provision in the Fish 
and Wildlife Act of 1956 which I quote as follows: 

There is established a United States Fish and Wildlife Service within the 


Department, consisting of two separate agencies, each of which shall have the 
status of a Federal bureau. 
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It is clear that the intention of the Congress was to establish two 
separate bureaus which would have Federal bureau status. If we are 
to carry out the responsibilities, each bureau should be organized and 
staffed as a Federal bureau, including top executives and officials as 
well as the administrative organizations that are necessary for the 
proper functioning of the Federal bureau. 

Chairman Hayprun. Was it the Bureau of the Budget that sought 
to combine these two, or was the original recommendation from the 
Department of the Interior? 

Mr. Brastey. It was the original recommendation from the 
Department of the Interior. I should explain that this was at a 
time before the top officials authorized under the new act were 
selected. After their selection and in considering the organization 
that should be established under the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, 
they discussed the matter with the employees in the old Fish and 
Wildlife Service as well as commercial fishery organizations and 
conservation groups, and the great majority of opinion was that, 
rather than having one single administrative organization servicing 
the two bureaus, each bureau should have its own administrative 
organization. 

Chairman Haypen. All right. 

Senator DworsHak. Will there be much duplication involved in 
that setup? 

Mr. Beastey. There will be no duplication involved. There will 
be similar staffs performing similar work but for entirely different 
organizations. 

PERSONNEL REQUESTED 


Senator DworsHak. Are you asking for greatly increased personnel? 
Mr. Beastey. There is an increase of personnel involved, a total 
of 117 positions. 
The budget estimate for the general administrative expenses for the 
2 Bureaus and the Commissioner’s Office is $1,757,000, an increase of 
$904,500 above the appropriation of $852,500 for fiscal year 1957. 
This increase will be needed if we are to provide separate administra- 
tive services for the 2 Bureaus, and establish a strong Commissioner’s 
Office to coordinate the programs of the 2 Bureaus. 
There follows, Mr. Chairman, a breakdown of the distribution of the 
administrative expenses. 
(The information referred to follows:) 
Office of the Commissioner: 
Salaries and expenses: 
Commissioner’s Office (immediate) _......._._-...-__-_---- $41, 365 
Office of International Relations 31, 000 
Office of Program Review 121, 255 
Ia a a ih ee 168, 480 
Total, departmental expenses 362, 100 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife: 


Departmental expenses 190, 000 
Regional office expenses 455, 150 


645, 150 

Bureau of Commercial Fisheries: 
Departmental expemnet. cn 246 4 bos. 5. cs des Sock ee 236, 000 
NE OO BNE int caps apie csp ni 4b See stnles dbp a 513, 750 


749, 750 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 















Mr. Brastey. The remainder of my statement deals with the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service which I would like to place in 
the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


The estimate for the Fish and Wildlife Service for fiscal year 1958 totals 
$26,154,000. The appropriation for 1957, which included $10 million for the 
establishment of a fisheries loan program, totaled $29,862,100. Our estimate for 
1958 is presented to this committee on the basis of the new organization of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service and includes $17,977,775 for the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, $7,814,125 for the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries and 
$362,100 for the Office of the Commissioner. 





BUREAU 





OF 





SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 





























The estimate for the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife of $17,977,775 is 
segregated by appropriation as follows: “Management and investigation of re- 
sources,” $12,000,625, ‘‘Construction,”’ $5,332,000, and “General administrative 
expense,’’ $645,150. 

We are requesting an increase for research in both wildlife and sport fisheries. 
Research in these important fields has lagged far behind similar research in com- 
mercial fisheries. It is important that we bring our wildlife and sport fisheries 
research up to the same high level which is maintained by the commercial fisheries 
divisions. 

During the past year, an economic servey of hunting and sport fishing was 
conducted to determine the economic status as well as the intangible values of 
these recreations. It was found that 25 million fishermen and hunters spent $3 
billion during 1955 for their recreation. They enjoyed 500 million days of sport 
and drove their automobiles almost 10% billion miles. With anticipated increases 
in our population and the probability that adjusted working weeks will make 
more days available for recreation, it is important that facilities be developed for 
a greatly increased demand in terms of hunting, fishing, and other forms of 
recreation. 

The construction estimate of $5,332,000 is comprised of $2,300,000 for fish 
hatchery facilities and $3,032,000 for wildlife facilities. This latter amount in- 
cludes $1,300,000 for construction of Devil’s Kitchen Dam on the Crab Orchard 
refuge in Illinois by the Corps of Engineers. The House allowed the full budget 
request of $5,332,000 but directed that $200,000 be used for the purchase of land 
within the De Soto-Bertrand Bend area of the Missouri River in Harrison County, 
lowa, to initiate the establishment of a migratory bird refuge. This item was not 
included in the estimates submitted to the House. The use of the funds for the 
purpose stated in the House report will require the Bureau to cut back on its 
wildlife construction program on other refuges in a corresponding amount. 

The general administrative expense estimate of $645,150 is to provide the 
necessary administrative services to the Bureau. 


BUREAU 





OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 















The estimates for the annual definite appropriations for this Bureau total 
$7,814,125, of which $6,364,375 is for ‘“Management and investigations of re- 
sources,’’ $700,000 is for ‘‘Construction”’ and $749,750 is for ‘‘General administra- 
tive expenses.”’ 

The annual definite estimate of $6,364,375 for ‘‘Management and investigations 
of resources’”’ represents an increase of $1,510,675 when compared with the ad- 
justed appropriation for 1957. Of this increase, $583,000 is requested for a new 
activity, ‘Education and training grants,’”’ authorized by the act of August 8, 
1956, which provides for the promotion of the fishing industry in the United 
States and its Territories by providing for the training of personnel needed in the 
field of commercial fishing. The other major increase amounting to $809,525 is 
requested for administration of Alaska fisheries, of which only $126,700 represents 
a net increase in the program. The estimates do not include any provision for 
increases for ‘‘Marketing and technology” and ‘‘Research.’’ However, funds 
included in the estimates for these purposes will be materially supplemented by 
the use of Saltonstall-Kennedy funds, the extent of which is set forth in the justifi- 
cations. The House reduced the estimate for this appropriation by $364,375. 
The effect of this reduction is to reduce education and training grants by $233,000; 
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research on fish migration over dams by $88,500; the management activity by 
$29,650; and administration of Alaska fisheries by $13,225. 

Of the $700,000 estimated for ‘“‘Construction,’’ $400,000 is for the construction 
and equipment of the fisheries research laboratory at Juneau, Alaska and $300,000 
is for the construction of a fisheries technological laboratory at Gloucester, Mass., 
including the erection of 2 small prefabricated buildings at a cost of $40,000. 

The Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 authorized the establishment of the fisheries 
loan fund; $10 million has been appropriated as initial capital for this fund. Ag 
of the close of business March 18, 1957, 163 applications for loans totaling 
$6,334,943 had been received, of which 61 had been approved for a total of 
$1,854,940. The estimates contemplate authorization for fiscal year 1958 for the 
are =i to exceed $313,000 of the fisheries loan fund for expenses of administering 
said fund. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Senator Macnuson. Let me ask about this breakdown. 

The Office of the Commissioner, of course, is a new office? 

Mr. Burasuey. That is correct. 

Senator Maanuson. That is broken down into four departments? 

Mr. Beasuey. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. You have listed $645,150 for one of the 
additional bureaus? 

Mr. Brasuey. No, sir. That does not constitute an additional 
amount. It includes the total cost. 

Senator Maanuson. That is the cost of the bureau? 

Mr. Brastey. That is the cost of that particular bureau. Part of 
those funds represent appropriations previously made for similar 
type expenses. 

Senator Maanuson. That is what I wanted to point out to the 
committee. There is the Office of the Commissioner, the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary, but the two Bureaus, because of the upgrading 
of the fisheries in the Department, may necessarily need to have a few 
more jobs. This is the total. There will be many people who worked 
in the Fish and Wildlife Service who are still in the two Bureaus; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Brastey. That is correct. 

Senator DworsHak. You said there would be little if any duplica- 
tion. Is it not a fact that, if you set up the operational staff for one, 
you are setting up an entire staff for the other and you are going to 

ave 2 persons assigned to the work formerly done by 1? 

Senator Maanuson. Not necessarily. What happens is that there 
are some functions that involve both wildlife and commercial fisheries 
that may be assigned to one bureau or to another bureau, or one group 
may be working on a project which would involve both bureaus. 
They might be assigned to one bureau or assigned to another bureau 
and sometimes they may even work on projects which both bureaus 
run at the same time, which the Commissioner would approve; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Brastey. It is correct. 

Senator Dworsnax. Are there any new functions created under 
this setup that were not handled under the old one? 

Senator Macnuson. There are no new functions, but there are 
some functions which we hope will be handled. 

Senator DworsHax. What is your answer? 

Mr. Brastey. The Senator has correctly stated what I believe to 
be the intention of the act. 
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Senator Dworsnak. Is it a recognition of the fact that incomplete 
or inefficient service was formerly performed? 

Mr. Beastey. I do not think it should be interpreted in that 
manner. I think it was a lack of satisfaction with the progress being 
made in the Fish-and-Wildlife field. 

Senator DworsHak. Is that in the commercial or sports end of it? 


INTENTION OF ACT 


Senator Macnuson. Mr. Chairman, I am interrupting here, but 
this is my act. I wrote the act myself practically. 

It was not that there was any inefficiency in what they were doing. 
The whole intent of the act, which Congress approved, practically 
unanimously, was that there should be more done, that fisheries 
should be elevated to a more prominent position policywise, research- 
wise, and administrativewise in the administration, which necessarily 
entails more responsibility and more work. It was not the case of 
inefficiency in any particular place. 

Also the fact entered that there were some things we thought 
should be looked at in the whole field of fisheries which were not 
looked at in the old setup. 

Senator Dworsaak. When you more than double the appropriation 
that we had last year, we certainly begin to wonder whether an 
inadequate job was done previously or whether we are planning to 
take on too large a job right now. 

Senator Maanuson. We think there was an adequate job done, 
but it was not inadequate because of the people in the Fish and Wild- 
life Service. The fact is that we have added more responsibility. 

Senator Dworsnak. I did not want to create the impression by 
what I said that I was charging individuals employed in the Bureau 
with inefficiency. I meant at the Bureau level and in the functioning 
and planning and programing, and not insofar as individual employees 
were concerned. 

Senator Magnuson. The act gave them more to do, No. 1. It 
gave them greater responsibility and in the meantime the growth of 
fisheries and its importance in our economy and the plight of some 
of the commercial fisheries have added to their work and to the job 
that they must do. That is what it amounts to. 

Chairman Haypen. Would it be helpful, Secretary Beasley, if you 
would define the authority and summarize for us what the Assistant 
Secretary does, what the Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife is to do, 
and what is to be done by the Bureau of Sports Fisheries and the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries; how this job is divided and what 
are the functions performed? 

Senator Maanuson. May I interrupt again, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 


BASIS OF REORGANIZATION ACT 


Senator Macnuson. As to the office of the Assistant Secretary 
which Mr. Leffler fills, we had found and I think every one in the 
Department will agree with me that the importance of fisheries in the 
high seas is becoming greater and greater. We are in a constant 
process of making treaties and negotiating with other countries on 
high seas fisheries. We have problems right now on the Pacific coast. 
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We found for many years that the Fish and Wildlife Service tried 
to do as good a job as they knew how to do, but they would be repre- 
senting us without a policy level. Therefore, we created the position 
of the Assistant Secretary hoping that in these negotiations and in 
the administration of treaties he would have some policy level, some 
protocol, if you will. 

Sometimes you would find the representatives of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service sitting across the table from a Cabinet member, a minister 
of fisheries, from another country. It is hard to negotiate that way. 

That is completely new and requires a lot more work and respon- 
sibility. We also made it very specific, and I think that the Assistant 
Secretary will agree with me, that we hoped that he would represent 
us in every case on these treaties, naturally with technical advice. 
That adds a great responsibility because of the situation since the war 
with refrigeration, with new means of fishing, and with fish consump- 
tion in the country, assuming greater importance. The Office of the 
Commissioner is a new Office which will have the great responsibility 
of sometimes correlating between right or wrong in what is sometimes 
f running argument or controversy between commercial fisheries and 
wildlife and sports fisheries, which we hope will be resolved. 

That is what he is there for. 

This goes down in the organization chart and adds, of course, more 
work and responsibility to the two Bureaus that are responsible up to 
the Commissioner. I think that that fairly states the case. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF FORMER ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Mr. Brastey. It is a very excellent explanation of it. 

I would merely add that, as I indicated in my statement, the former 
Fish and Wildlife Service was assigned to the Assistant Secretary for 
Public Land Management and if there was one Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior that was overburdened, it was that particular Assistant 
Secretary. He had responsibility for the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the National Park Service, and the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, and the Office of Territories which has 
responsibility for all of our territories and possessions, including the 
trust territory of the Pacific Islands. The burden was so great that 
he was not able to give the top leadership that should be given to all 
these programs. That was very much in the minds of the people who 
wanted a person that could devote more attention to fish and wildlife 
matters. 

Senator DworsHak. At that poimt, could I ask you, Mr. Beasley, 
to insert not only an outline of the three positions which have been 
requested by my colleague from Washington, but the list of personnel 
under the appropriation for $852,000 for this fiscal and the personnel 
table of operations which is contemplated under the appropriation 
requested of $1,757,000 for the next year so that we will know. 

I have no objections to Mr. Leffler sitting at a table, but I wonder 
why he needs 117 additional employees to back him up? 

(The following information was submitted: ) 
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ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS OF REORGANIZED FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife-—Discharges the duties of the Secretary 
of the Interior with respect to the development, conservation, and utilization of 
the fish and wildlife resources of the Nation and exercises secretarial direction and 
supervision over the United States Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Commissioner of Fish and Witdlife-—Under the supervision of the Assistant 
Secretary for Fish and Wildlife, is responsible for the administration of all of the 
activities of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Bureau of Commercial Fisheries.—Under a Director and an Assistant Director, 
is responsible for those matters to which the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 applies 
relating primarily to commercial fisheries, whales, seals, an sea lions, and related 
matters. 

Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife-——Under a Director and two Assistant 
Directors, is responsible for those matters to which the Fish and Wildlife Act of 
1956 applies relating primarily to migratory birds, game management, wildlife 
refuges, sport fisheries, sea mammals (except whales, seals, and sea lions), and 
related matters 
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ORGANIZATIONAL CHARTS 


Senator MaGnuson. Do you have the new organization charts? 


Senator DworsHax. They can be put in the record so that we can 
see 


(The charts referred to follow:) 


ORGANIZATION - UNITED STATES FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 






OFFICE °F THE COM{TSSIOWER 
Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife 



















Office of 
Information 


Office of 
Intemational Relation 


Office of 
Program Review 








“BUREAU OF 
COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 






BUREAU 
SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFS 


* See seperate Bureau charts for Division and Branch organization. 
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ORGANIZATION - BUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 


Office of the Director 


Director 
Assistant Director 
Assistant Director 


Division of Division of Division of Division of 
Admini stration Sport Fisheries Technical Services Wildlife 


Branches: Brance s; Branches: Branches: 
Budget and Finance Fish Hatcheries Engineering Animal Control 
Management Analysis Fishery Biology Federal Aid Enforcement 
Personnel Management Fisery Management Realty Wildlife Biology 
Property Yanagement Services River Basins Wildlife Management 
Statistics Services 
Wildlife Refuges 


REGIONS 


HOUSE ACTION 


Senator DworsHak. Based on the House comment, they appar- 
ently did not accept it, did they? 

Mr. Breastey. The House had sufficient justification for their 
action because we had not reached a final decision on this until about 
2 days before they were to mark up the bill. 

Senator DworsHak. When was this reorganization act passed? 

Mr. Beastey. August 8, 1956. 

Senator DworsHak. You did not have it complete 6 months later? 

Mr. Breas.tey. We had our organization completed, Senator Dwor- 
shak, but, after the top officials authorized under the act were ap- 
pointed and in considering the organization that had been propcsed, 
it was felt by the people that the administrative structure should be 
revised. That is the reason that it was not presented in the budget. 

Senator Dworsnak. There was no testimony on this before the 
House committee at the hearings? 

Mr. Brastey. No, sir. However, day before yesterday I appeared 
before the House committee with respect to a supplemental estimate, 
and they went quite thoroughly into this matter and are completely 
informed on the present proposal. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is that a supplemental to run from now until 
June 30? 

Mr. Brasuey. That is correct. 

Senator Dworsnak. I ask permission, Mr. Chairman, without over- 
burdening the record, to have some of these data and this information 
on the new setup included in the hearings at this point. I do not 
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necessarily mean all of this. I mean a brief listing of the additional 
personnel as compared with this current year’s operations up to now. 
Mr. Brastery. I believe we can insert statements into the record 
which will supply that information. 
(See pps. 362 and 863.) 


ADDITIONAL SERVICES CONTEMPLATED 


Senator Youna. A coordination of governmental functions usually 
results in fewer functions and less employees. I still do not under- 
stand the information. 

It seems to me that you could pinpoint exactly what additional 
services you intend to render with these additional employees. For 
example, in what department will they be? Do you plan to give more 
service in the fisheries branch? If you do, I am all for it. Some of 
your activities in other departments have not been too pleasing to me. 
I would just as soon see you a little short in a couple of fields. 

Mr. Beastey. It is certainly contemplated that we will give more 
service. Itisin order to give that service that we believe this proposal 
is necessary. 

In connection with the feeling that there should be one central 
administrative organization serving each bureau of the two bureaus, 
I think we need to go back to the act which stated that each bureau 
was to have the status of a Federal bureau. 

Senator DworsHak. What is the significance of that? What is the 
difference between a bureau and a Federal bureau? 

Mr. Beastey. There is no difference. 

Senator DworsHak. What is a bureau? What are you trying to 
tell us that a bureau is? 

Mr. Beastey. A bureau is an agency that has the complete organ- 
ization for functioning without having to rely on some other agency to 
service it. 

Senator DworsnHak. It is a complete operating unit within itself. 

Mr. Beastey. That is correct. 

Senator DworsHak. It has no relationship to any other agency 
within that department, and functions through the top executive, 
who is the Assistant Secretary in this case, and the Commissioner. 

Mr. Beastey. The top official is the Assistant Secretary. 


LOCATION OF OFFICES 


Chairman Hayprn. Will the regional offices of the two bureaus be 
in the same city or in the same place? 

Mr. Breasuey. There has not been a final decision as to the location. 

Chairman Haypen. Did the act provide that at all? 

Mr. Brastey. No, sir; the act did not. 

Senator Maanuson. The act left it open. 

Mr. Beasuey. There were 5 regions under the old Fish and Wild- 
life Service in the United States and 1 in Alaska. Under the proposed 
reorganization there will continue to be those six regions. However, 
in connection with the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, there will have 
to be regions and we propose to establish five regions. 

As a result of this legislation, therefore, there will be 11 regions as 
compared to 6 under the old Fish and Wildlife Service. 


89775—57——24 
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Senator DworsHak. Will any two of them be in the same city? 

Mr. Buastey. There is likelihood that some of them will be in the 
same cities. 

Senator DworsHak. And they will operate separately? 

Mr. Brastey. Yes. 


ADDITIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES AND FUNCTIONS 


Senator Macnuson. I want to comment on that. I think, Senator 
Young, that this was in effect a reorganization, but it was not a 
reorganization to cut out functions. We added more responsibilities 
and more functions to both, particularly commercial fisheries and fish 
and wildlife. That was the purpose of the act, so that of necessity 
we knew, and the statements on the floor were that we were going to 
have to give, as you say, more servicing in both fields. 

Chairman Haypen. I might add, Senator Magnuson, that was my 
understanding of the purpose of the legislation. 

Our commercial fishing industry has not made progress that is 
comparable to the progress made by other industries. Today, there 
is a greatly increased demand for seafood, and if our domestic com- 
mercial industry is to supply this demand they are going to have to 
have help, particularly in the technical field. 

Of course, we all are aware of the increasing importance of our 
wildlife and sports fisheries resources. The economic value of this 
aspect of the matter cannot be overlooked. 

Inasmuch as the services to be rendered by the Service are increased, 
it must follow that funds to administer these increased services will 
have to be increased. 

Senator Macnuson. I thought that it ought to be noted, too, and 
I am sure that Senator Hayden, Senator Young, and Senator 
Dworshak, appreciate that as we approach all these river basins 
there are many problems involving wildlife and fish that never 
existed before. 

They are the problems of reservoirs and the whole problem of fish 
and wildlife in the river basins. It is becoming more of a problem 
and more of a responsibility as we move along with our appropriations 
in interior and public works. 

Chairman Haypen. You build a reservoir and immediately there is 
the question of whether you are going to stock the reservoir with fish. 

Senator DworsHak. That work is done largely in the field, Mr. 
Chairman, and not in these new regional offices. 

Senator Maanuson. I think that we are going to explore the 
question of the field. I have not had a chance to look at this. 

This was the last major act passed by Congress in the last session. 
It was not signed until late, and it was almost impossible for these 
people to get their house in order or their suggestions submitted for 
the early fall budget hearings. 

I did not see how you seal do it, and that is why you are here now. 

Chairman Haypen. Do you have any statement to make, Mr. 
Leffler? 


COMMERCIAL FISHING PROBLEMS 


Mr. Lerrier. I would say, that being brandnew, since I have been 
here in the last 2 months I have spent most of my time studying the 
problems of the commercial fisheries. I would like to say that it is 
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my opinion that there is a very definite need for us to do more to not 
only stabilize but in many instances to rehabilitate some of the fishery 
interests. There are conditions for which the fisheries themselves are 
not responsible. We have more foreign competition. We have diffi- 
culties with the salmon on the Pacific coast to maintain a supply of 
salmon for the fisheries out there. 

We have had tuna problems. Wehave shrimp problems We have 
a sardine problem, 

Our ships on the Atlantic coast have to go farther afield to get their 
fish. They are in direct competition with certain other countries, 
which makes it more difficult, so that there is a new field of problems, 
the solution of which presents a more important field than perhaps 
was necessary a few years ago. 

I grant that my observation is limited to 2 months of intensive 
study, but it has been my observation that there is need for us to give 
serious consideration to everything that we can do to help the fishing 
interests of this country. 


BACKGROUND OF WITNESS 


Senator DworsHax. What is your background and experience? 

Senator Magnuson. I just had him up for confirmation. He has 
had long experience. 

Senator Dworsuak. Are you a career or an industry man? 

Mr. Lerrier. I am an industry man. I was with the United 
States Steel Corp. for a great many years, but practically all of my 
spare time in life has been given over to conservation. I was ap- 
pointed a member of the Pennsylvania Game Commission in 1927. 
I spent 16 years of that time as chairman of that commission. 

| have been president of the International Association of Game, 
Fish, and Conservation Commissioners. I have spent most of my 
spare time and money in conservation fields, as a volunteer, of course. 
This is my first appearance in, shall we say, the professional field. I 
am not a career man. I am here because I hope that I can do a job. 

Senator DworsHak. All of your experience has been in private 
industry. The other experience was a hobby? 

Mr. Lerrter. Yes. 

Senator DworsHak. Have you been forewarned that you are going 
to be greatly disillusioned as you engage in government administration 
where everything is done differently than by private industry? 

Mr. Lerrier. | am finding that out, and, in my 30 years in Penn- 
sylvania, I have had some experience with the State government. 

Senator Dworsnak. I hope that you are properly alerted and fore- 
warned, because you have to be prepared for a lot of disappointments. 

Mr. Lerrver. I understand that, but it is a real challenge to try 
to do a job. 

Senator DworsHak. Have you had experience with redtape? 

Mr. Lerrter. We have redtape in business, too, I am sorry to say. 

Senator DworsnHak. If you get overburdened with redtape in 
business you get into red ink and then the sheriff catches up with you, 
but that is not true in the Government. 

Chairman Harpen. If there are no further questions regarding 
administrative expenses, we can proceed with the program items. 
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FISH HATCHERY AT GAVINS POINT, 8S. DAK. 


Senator Munpt. I would like to ask a question, if I may, Mr. Chair- 
man. I have to return to my other hearing at 11 o’clock. I would 
like to ask a question about the new fish hatchery at Gavins Point, 
S. Dak., for which we have an appropriation of $30,000. 

Mr. Tunison. That is in our 1958 program. The money that we 
received in 1957, which we now have, is being used for preparation of 
plans. We are not faced with acquisition, because it is on Federal 
land. As of now, the plans are well underway and we hope that, with 
the appropriation proposed for 1958, it should be completed in per- 
haps 2 years. 

Senator Munpr. As I understand, the $63,000 begins the construe- 
tion, does it not? 

Mr. Tunison. Yes; it does. As you realize, our supply lines cost 
money and the funds would be used primarily for that. 

Senator Munpr. Thank you. 

Chairman HaypEen. Let me be sure that I understand the situation. 
Funds for general administrative expenses are presented in three sep- 
arate appropriations. They are: 

Office of the Commissioner, salaries and expenses $362, 100 


Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, general administrative expenses. 645, 150 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, general administrative expenses-_--_--~- 749, 750 


These 3 total $1,757,000. Have I correctly stated the situation? 

Mr. Brastey. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. The justifications for these estimates will be 
included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow:) 


BuREAU OF Sport FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
(House hearings, pp. 526-528, 536, 573-575) 


Appropriation, 1957 $200, 300 
Estimate 220, 200 
House allowance____ eee 
Restoration requested 645, 150 


(P. 18, after line 14) 
Amendment requested: 
Page 18, after line 14, insert: 


“GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


‘For expenses necessary for general administration of the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, including such expenses in the regional offices, $645,150.” 


HOUSE REPORT 


“Tn accordance with the ‘Fisheries Act of 1956’ the Fish and Wildlife Service 
is being reorganized within the Department of the Interior through the establish- 
ment of the Assistant Secretary for Fisheries and Wildlife, the Office of the Com- 
missioner of Fish and Wildlife, the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, and 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. Despite the intent of Congress that this 
reorganization be achieved with a minimum of additional overhead personnel, 
the budget estimate for ‘General administration’ at the departmental and regional 
office level totals $1,757,000 compared with $852,500 appropriated for the current 
fiscal year, an increase of more than 100 percent. In addition, $94,000 has been 
requested under the ‘Salaries and expenses’ item for the Office of the Secretary to 
establish the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Fisheries and Wildlife. It was 
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evident during the hearings that the Department had not had an adequate 
opportunity to carefully plan these administrative overhead requirements and 
only a few days before markup of the bill the committee was furnished with a 
substantial readjustment in the budget allocation among the Office of the Com- 
missioner and the two Bureaus. In the light of this situation and the excessive 
request, the committee has no alternative at this time but to deny any funds for 
administrative expenses, except for the office of the Assistant Secretary, pending 
further study and review to determine the minimum overhead staffing required 
to assure efficient operation of the Fish and Wildlife Service.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The amendment requests restoration of $645,150, the revised estimate. This 
amount is for the following activities: 





| 
Activity Appropria- | Budget esti- | House allow-| Restoration 
tion, 1957 mate, 1958 | ance, 1958 requested 








1. Departmental expenses_..__.......--..-- aaa $89, 200 SM Focecocadanmee $190, 000 
2. Regional office expenses. -_........----..--.-- 111, 100 BOG Gee Pit. 20s 455, 150 
| RES ER a ee Ee 200, 300 I I inca teeesenstias 645, 150 


1 This estimate was revised by Department of Interior to $645,150, 


A breakdown of the restoration request by objects of expenditure follows: 


TE:  “SUPOUGL BE WIGS ie cele re nine ke aiid sik ies a ae $510, 000 
OO i a a ere ad eel ee 20, 000 
Cn. RTM CDI Oe BEI eg nk 8 nS ee ee 1, 200 
US COMMUNICNGION BOPVICGE. . 6 cca sc cen cece acdc nes aces 17, 000 
O65... Hants ond Utility GGrviets.. .... a. cancnecadtithee ecinmen arte kun 17, 000 
OG . PREnE tm Sid We OCHOA sess case ws hacan ance teas’ edo Ell aeieasteteiay alae 3, 000 
Od 5 DLRGE CONTERCUIOR BOP VIOIE Sn finitenwcrinon seem exletneanante 31, 950 
OS. BUDDIES ANG IRSCTIAIE 8 8 kn ewcaniiin <namensb sade dm aeeliiie te 9, 000 
Ue EQuipinent... .. 3... ite cone ee dou ae ease 4, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to retirement 
SPRESIIT se gnso st s: nnn en peaches ace Sal Mac am aie a a als 32, 000 
TOtQR Loo ce ce cen cnnde cube ndidiaamana nti 645, 150 


1. Departmental expenses.—The request for restoration to this activity is $190,- 
000, of which $9,700 is for retirement costs. ‘This estimate provides for the 
direct financing of the annual appropriations’ share of the total costs of the Office 
of the Director and the Division of Administration. The total requirements for 
1958 are estimated to be $380,460, and are broken down as follows: 


@ihice-of the Dieotor:x.6 «cialis Mitantak wc ctteiba tesa $87, 500 
Division of Administration: 

Ofice' ofthe Chiefie i obi tes eo lee oe ee $28, 500 
Branch of Budget and Finance. _............-.---.---- 92, 700 
Branch of Management Analysis. _...........---------. 23, 840 
Branch of Personnel Management___........._..-.---- 62, 720 
Branch of Property Management__......-....--------- 85, 200 

292, 960 

Total cbGiinatel | S22uau ss. ee wes oa ber Ae ee 2 Pee 380, 460 

Portion financed from other funds. —......-.2.02 5222-2 eee 190, 460 

Estimate); this-activity. 2. Ut Se usacide A Ubiiacsediee ie 190, 000 


The total estimate for the immediate Office of the Director provides for the 
Director, an Assistant Director for Sport Fisheries, and Assistant Director for 
Wildlife, their secretaries and their expenses. 

The revised estimate fur the Division of Administration provides the necessary 
funds for general administration at headquarters in Washington, D. C. Included 
in the Office of the Chief is a new function of internal audit. The General Account- 
ing Office has commented in its audit reports to the Congress on the definite need 
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for internal audit in the Service and has recommended the establishment of a 
separate internal audit staff in the Office of Chief, Division of Administration, to 
perform the functions of internal audit of servicewide operations, transactions, 
and accounts and review of management controls. These functions are now 
performed by administrative employees in addition to their management respon- 
sibilities. An auditor, GS-12, is requested to permit a start on establishment 
and staffing of an internal audit program in the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife, as recommended by the General Accounting Office, to improve financial 
control. 

The estimate for the Branch of Budget and Finance in the amount of $92,700 
provides for a staff of 16 employees, with an annual payroll of $83,685. The 
amount provided for other expenses is only $9,015 of which $5,500 represents the 
Government’s contribution to the retirement fund. 

The estimate for the Branch of Management Analysis in the amount of $23,840, 
provides for a staff of only 3 employees, with an annual payroll of $20,640. Only 
$3,200 is provided for other expenses, of which $1,300 represents the Government's 
contribution to the retirement fund. This branch is responsible for the prepara- 
tion and issuance of administrative manuals, reports and forms control, incentive 
awards, and management improvement. 

The estimate for the Branch of Personnel Management in the amount of 
$62,720, provides for a staff of 9 emplovees, with an annual payroll of $52,135. 
The estimate provides only $10,585 for other expenses, of which $3,400 represents 
the Government's contribution to the retirement fund. This branch is responsible 
for all phases of personnel management. 

The estimate for the Branch of Property Management, in the amount of 
$85,200, provides for a staff of 16 employees with an annual payroll of $66,215. 
A total of $18,985 is provided for other expenses. The major items of expense 
include $7,000 for communication services including postage, $2,385 for printing 
and reproduction, and $4,300 for the Government’s contribution to the retirement 
fund. This branch is responsible for contracting, purchasing, utilization, and 
disposal of personal property, acquisition and disposal of real property, and 
records management. 

2. Regional office erpenses.—The request for restoration to this activity is 
$455,150, of which $22,300 is for retirement costs. This estimate provides for 
the direct financing of the annual appropriations’ share of the total costs of the 
six regional offices of the Bureau. The total estimated requirements for 1958 
are $923,590, distributed by regional offices as follows: 


Portland, Oreg sci a Bo __.. $163, 000 
Albuquerque, “. Mex__-___-_- 2 é . 165, 790 
Minneapolis, Minn 171, 200 
Pe Ng Ta hee 173, 800 
Boston, Mass Pe , wen 126, 600 
sunene, simska ene Eee 2 123, 200 


Total estimate Sa ocar : ae 923, 590 


Portion financed from other funds. ____- z a : 468, 440 


Estimate, this activity 455, 150 


The total estimate for the regional offices provides for the necessary expenses 
of the regional directors, assistant regional directors, their secretarial staffs, and 
all general administrative services in the continental United States and Alaska. 
As in the past, all program operations of this Bureau carried on in various types 
of field installations are under the supervision and control of the regional offices. 

The estimate for the regional office at Portland, Oreg., in the amount of $163,000, 
provides for a staff of 20 employees with an annual payroll of $101,775. This 
leaves a total of $61,225 provided for other expenses. The principal items of 
expense include $40,000 for services rendered by the consolidated administrative 
services unit of the Interior Department at Portland, Oreg., $5,000 for com- 
munication services including postage, $6,000 for travel expenses, and $6,600 to 
cover the Government’s contribution to the retirement fund. 

The estimate for the regional office at Albuquerque, N. Mex., in the amount of 
$165,790, provides for a staff of 27 employees, with an annual payroll of $129,855. 
This leaves $35,935 for other expenses. The principal items of expense include 
$7,000 for communication services including postage, $6,000 for rents and utilities, 
$6,500 for travel expenses, and $8,400 for the Government’s contribution to the 
retirement fund. 
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The estimate for the regional office at Minneapolis, Minn., in the amount of 
$171,200, provides for a staff of 30 employees with an annual payroll of $143,040. 
This leaves $28,160 for other expenses. The principal items of expense include 
$7,000 for communication services including postage, $6,000 for travel expenses, 
and $9,300 for the Government’s contribution to the retirement fund. 

The estimate for the regional office at Atlanta, Ga., in the amount of $173,800, 
provides for a staff of 23 employees, with an annual payroll of $117,785. This 
leaves $56,015 for other expenses. The major items of expense include $28,000 
for rents and utilities, $7,000 for communication services including postage, $7,000 
pe: re expenses, and $7,100 for the Government’s contribution to the retirement 

und. 

The estimate for the regional office at Boston, Mass., in the amount of $126,600, 
provides for a staff of 21 employees with an annual payroll of $106,625. This 
leaves $19,975 for other expenses, the major items being $6,000 for travel expenses 
and $3,000 for communication services including postage, and $6,900 to cover the 
Government’s contribution to the retirement fund. 

The estimate for the regional office at Juneau, Alaska, is $123,200. The total 
cost of the office will be $180,200, with $57,000 to be reimbursed by the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries for general administrative services. Of this total cost, 
$146,340 provides for a staff of 24 employees and $33,860 is for other expenses 
including $7,600 for the Government’s contribution to the retirement fund. 


BuREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 





GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 








(House hearings, pp. 536, 559-561, 573-575) 












Appropriation 1957_____-_-- 
ID i nssosntsn-crst erro seis ecnsen einstein heightened 220, 200 






(P. 19, after line 10) 
Amendment requested: 
Page 19, after line 10 insert— 


“GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 





‘‘For expenses necessary for general administration of the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, including such expenses in the regional offices, $749,750.’ 





HOUSE REPORT 

















“In accordance with the ‘Fisheries Act of 1956’ the Fish and Wildlife Service 
is being reorganized within the Department of the Interior through the estab- 
lishment of the Assistant Secretary for Fisheries and Wildlife, the Office of the 
Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife, the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, 
and the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. Despite the intent of Congress that 
this reorganization be achieved with a minimum of additional overhead per- 
sonnel, the budget estimate for ‘General administration’ at the departmental 
and regional office level totals $1,757,000 compared with $852,500 appropriated 
for the current fiscal year, an increase of more than 100 percent. In addition, 
$94,000 has been requested under the ‘Salaries and expenses’ item for the Office 
of the Secretary to establish the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Fisheries 
and Wildlife. It was evident during the hearings that the Department had not 
had an adequate opportunity to carefully plan these administrative overhead 
requirements and only a few days before markup of the bill the committee was 
furnished with a substantial readjustment in the budget allocation among the 
Office of the Commissioner and the two Bureaus. In the light of this situation 
and the excessive request the committee has no alternative at this time but to 
deny any funds for administrative expenses, except for the Office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary, pending further study and review to determine the minimum 
overhead staffing required to assure efficient operation of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service.” 
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JUSTIFICATION 


The amendment requests restoration of $749,750, the revised estimate. This 
amount is for the following activities: 





Activity Appropria- | Budget esti- | House allow-| Restoration 
tion, 1957 mate, 1958 ance, 1958 requested 


1. Departmental expenses._.................- 9, $103, 600 


1 This estimate was revised by Department of the Interior to $749,750. 


A breakdown of the restoration request by objects of expenditure follows: 


Or” Pernonul Peryiced. 502 Se". OST 28) SO em Oe ss ed TOT oN res $535, 000 
02 = Travel i 27, 150 
03 Transportation of things 1, 100 
Ge" Cniramiehtien sereioes 2 Ss So aes Oe Ot et rg 16, 000 
O5 Kents and weity services iio 80? © fuowiovon a 49, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 5, 500 
07 Other contractual services 8, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 11, 000 
09 Equipment 63, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to retirement 

34, 000 


749, 750 

1. Departmental evpenses.—The request for restoration to this activity is 

$236,000, of which $13,000 is for retirement costs. This estimate provides for the 

direct financing of the annual appropriations’ share of the total costs of the Office 

of the Director, and the Division of Administration. The total requirements for 
1958 are estimated to be $342,300, and are broken down as follows: 


Office of the Director $49, 300 
Division of Administration: 

Office of the Chief 

Branch of Budget and Finance 

Branch of Management Analysis 

Branch of Personnel Management 

Branch of Property Management 


293, 000 
342, 300 
106, 300 


Estimate, this activity 236, 000 


The total estimate for the immediate Office of the Director provides for the 
Director, an Assistant Director, their secretaries and their expenses. 

The revised estimate for the Division of Administration provides the necessary 
funds for general administration at headquarters in Washington, D.C. Ineluded 
in the Office of the Chief is a new function of Internal Audit. The General Ac- 
counting Office has commented in its audit reports to the Congress on the definite 
need for internal audit in the Service and has recommended the establishment of a 
separate internal audit staff in the Office of Chief, Division of Administration, to 
perform the functions of internal audit of Service-wide operations, transactions 
and accounts and review of management controls. These functions are now per- 
formed by administrative employees in addition to their management responsi- 
bilities. An auditor, GS-12, is requested to permit a start on establishment and 
staffing of an internal audit program in the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, as 
recommended by the General Accounting Office, to improve financial control. 

The estimate for the Branch of Budget and Finance in the amount of $93,700 
provides for a staff of 16 employees, with an annual payroll of $83,685. The 
amount provided for other expenses is only $10,015, of which $5,500 represents 
the Government’s contribution to the retirement fund. 

The estimate for the Branch of Management Analysis in the amount of $25,400, 
provides for a staff of only 3 employees, with an annual payroll of $20,640. Only 
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$4,760 is provided for other expenses, of which $1,300 represents the Government’s 
contribution to the retirement fund. This branch is responsible for the prepara- 
tion and issuance of administrative manuals, reports, and forms control, incentive 
awards, and management improvement. 

The estimate for the Branch of Personnel Management in the amount of 
$67,800, provides for a staff of 9 employee, with an annual payroll of $59,020. 
The estimate provides only $8,780 for other expenses, of which $3,800 represents 
the Government’s contribution to the retirement fund. This branch is responsible 
for all phases of personnel management. 

The estimate for the Branch of Property Management, in the amount of 
$78,600, provides for a staff of 14 employees, with an annual payroll of $60,010. A 
total of $18,590 is provided for other expenses. The major items of expense 
include $7,000 for communication services including postage, $3,390 for printing 
and reproduction, and $3,900 for the Government’s contribution to the retirement 
fund. This branch is responsible for contracting, purchasing, utilization, and 
disposal of personal property, acquisition and disposal of real property, and 
records management. 

2. Regional office expenses—The request for restoration to this activity is 
$513,750, of which $21,000 is for retirement costs. This estimate provides for the 
direct financing of the annual appropriations’ share of the total costs of the five 
regional offices of the Bureau. The total estimated requirements for 1958 are 
$744,050, distributed by regional offices as follows: 


SOG TOMS Sok oa ee nin cawdnas wee Ge tk wee ee $215, 150 
Gulf and South Atlantic region. - 2204 -b. asd -ses eda ods sheer couaks 171, 900 
North: Atientio gemion. a 6) ee ab he Sade cgatl ods od dds Scene 171, 800 
Great Lakes and Central region. .__...._.-...-.-.----.------ ---. °91,500 
AIOGEA NONTOM EY U- Sitin. cciellelh coe, So steel att Bt Te ae a 93, 700 


pote cotiniahe jai So ee eee a Haidde ext eat 744, 050 
Portion financed from other funds. ............-.--.-+----.-----4- 230, 300 


Eetimante; this. aotivity. - 3 uacnes Us 2b s jaics Jo- sgt oe 513, 750 


The total estimate provides for financing the five newly established regional 
offices, including the regional directors, assistant regional directors, their secre- 
tarial staffs and all general administrative services in the continental United 
States and Alaska. All program operations of the Bureau carried on in various 
types of field installations are under the supervision and control of the regional 
offices. 

The estimate for the Pacific regional office, in the amount of $215,150, provides 
for a staff of 27 employees, with an annual payroll of $138,045. This leaves a 
total of $77,105 for other expenses. The principal items ot expense include $30,000 
for equipment, $20,000 for rents and utility services, $7,000 for travel expenses, 
and $8,800 for the Government’s contribution to the retirement fund. 

The estimate for the Gulf and South Atlantic regional office, in the amount of 
$171,900, provides for a staff of 22 employees, with an annual payroll of $111,220. 
This leaves a total of $60,680 for other expenses. The principal items of expense 
include $20,000 for equipment, $17,500 for rents and utilities, $6,500 for travel, 
and $7,200 for the Government’s contribution to the retirement fund. 

The estimate for the North Atlantic regional office, in the amount of $171,800, 
provides for a staff of 21 employees with an annual payroll of $106,625. This 
leaves $65,175 for other expenses. The principal items of expense include $25,000 
for equipment, $20,000 for rents and utilities, $6,500 for travel, and $6,900 for the 
Government’s contribution to the retirement fund. 

The estimate for the Great Lakes and Central regional office, in the amount of 
$91,500, provides for a staff of 12 employees, with an annual payroll of $58,750. 
This leaves $32,750 for other expenses, the major items being $14,000 for equip- 
ment, $10,000 for rents and utility services, and $3,800 for the Government’s 
contribution to the retirement fund. 

The estimate for the Alaska regional office is $93,700. Of this amount, $36,700 
is for the office of the regional director and provides for a staff of 3 employees, 
with an annual payroll of $32,510 and other expenses of $4,190, which include 
$2,000 for travel expenses and $1,700 for the Government’s contribution to the 
retirement fund. The balance of this estimate, $57,000, will be used to reimburse 
the Alaska regional office of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife for the 
costs of general administrative services to be performed by that office. 
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FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


OFrricE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF FISH AND WILDLIFE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(House hearings, pp. 529, 536, 571-575) 


ee eb ge sale Appt plaka ate 4 ike RR itt heal ieee age Ry $533, 800 
i we eM wee el x cae 1, 285, 600 
House allowance-_-__-_-_-.- ——o 
Restoration requested ____-_-_- oe 


1 Preece: PL to Tete 6 0) 362, 100 


(P. 19, after line 22) 
Amendment requested: 
Page 19, after line 22 insert— 


“OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF FISH AND WILDLIFE 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


‘For necessary expenses of the Office of the Commissioner, $362,100.” 


HOUSE REPORT 


“In accordance with the‘Fisheries Act of 1956’ the Fish and Wildlife Service is 
being reorganized within the Department of the Interior through the establishment 
of the Assistant Secretary for Fisheries and Wildlife, the Office of the Commis- 
sioner of Fish and Wildlife, the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, and the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. Despite the intent of Congress that this 
reorganization be achieved with a minimum of additional overhead personnel, the 
budget estimate for ‘General administration’ at the departmental and regional 
office level totals $1,757,000 compared with $852,500 appropriated for the current 
fiscal year, an increase of more than 100 percent. In addition, $94,000 has been 
requested under the ‘salaries and expenses’ item for the Office of the Secretary to 
establish the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Fisheries and Wildlife. It was 
evident during the hearings that the Department had not had an adequate 
opportunity to carefully plan these administrative overhead requirements and 
only a few days before markup of the bill the committee was furnished with a 
substantial readjustment in the budget allocation among the Office of the Com- 
missioner and the two Bureaus. In the light of this situation and the excessive 
request the committee has no alternative at this time but to deny any funds for 
administrative expenses, except for the Office of the Assistant Secretary, pending 
further study and review to determine the minimum overhead staffing required 
to assure efficient operation of the Fish and Wildlife Service.”’ 


JUSTIFICATION 


The amendment restores $362,100, the revised estimate. This amount is 
for the following activity: 


Activity Appropria- | Budget esti- | House allow-| Restoration 


| 


| 
| 
| tion, 1957 | mate, 1958 | ance, 1958 requested 
deedinines sabia Pee riees eae eka take! —_—_|-- ——|-_-—_—_|___—_ 
1. Departmental expenses. - isl $148, 400 $506, 900 |___- $362, 100 
2. Regional office expenses “és 385, 400 778, 700 |-- 7 
THe Le LT 533, 800 | 1 1,285, 600 |_____- | 362, 100 


| 


1 This estimate was revised by Department of the Interior to $362,100. 
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A breakdown of the restoration request by objects of expenditure follows: 


oF emener Ger ViCds. ~ .iaacaoancohsocusnudes des cada eae $283, 340 
ee RP VOR Cer ot a enc bakicucds aheee ddan cwenonnaa ee 17, 000 
OS. Trapsnortadie or things... ol... occ aeccdaswtecdsnonssueme 765 
04 .. Cosamunioniion sorvicwti..cs... 3-2... 6s... ne es 5, 590 
OG Peintizey Gi peneecuciees «sain = boas oe cenessmedeces 7, 605 
C7 Other eomtraccues seiVi0es..... icectcs . hice tc nmeenabeaeeecu 18, 700 
«NOD CRNA R III 5 8 pt echt tessa vw 0c irs eeinneditaraaeane 4, 400 
Oe — RUIN cet cca ciate ieee arcadia i la 5, 900 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to retirement 
PUT le on cn wah Otic hon op cclieuc a chk bd] bane ee 18, 800 
Fetes san on reeks 6 oe a a = es! See eee 362, 100 


The restoration of $362,100 will provide for departmental salaries and expenses 
of the newly established Office of the Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife. 
A breakdown of the estimate by organizational units follows: 


Cree tie ae. ee $41, 365 
Giiee of Intermational Tek atit aceon ct eiadkncede oes n own woennn 31, 000 
Umes of Program Review... 25064 6 ccna as dem eenewnntubennntnouuee 121, 255 
eee Os seneeelt. J. .c ete ee ie eee a eee eee 168, 480 

te es nn nn bbcode eS ae 362, 100 


It will be noted that the estimate for the immediate Office of the Commissioner 
is only $41,365. This provides for the salaries of the Commissioner, an adminis- 
trative assistant, and a secretary and $9,605 for other expenses, of which $2,100 
represents the Government’s contribution to the retirement fund. 

The Office of International Relations, consisting of only 3 persons ineluding a 
secretary, is not new and the $31,000 estimated for that office represents approxi- 
mately the same amount as is currently programed for this purpose. 

The Office of Program Review, for which the estimate is $121,255, is new and 
has been provided for in the reorganization to review and coordinate the programs 
and operations of the two Bureaus to encourage the development of coordinated 
plans, the exchange of technical information, the conduct of effective and efficient 
program operations, and the reconciliation of policy and program conflicts. It in- 
cludes such coordination of those activities which are common to both bureaus but 
which because of a major interest may have been contained in | of the 2 bureaus 
such as river basins, realty, engineering, hatcheries, law enforcement, and certain 
administrative services. 

It includes certain functions which can best be performed at a central point 
without duplication in the two bureaus such as, for example, the handling of 
legislative matters, the review of regulations for fisheries and wildlife, safety, 
aircraft, and communications. 

The Office of Information is not new. The $168,480 estimated for this Office 
is substantially the same amount as is currently programed for this purpose. 


BUREAU OF SPORTS FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT AND INVESTIGATIONS OF RESOURCES 


Chairman Haypen. The Department’s revised estimate for man- 
agement and investigations of resources is $12,000,625. The House 
allowed an even $12 million. The justification will be included in 
the record. 

(The justification requested to follow:) 
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Analysis of adjusted appropriation 








Increase in 
base due to 
Total Government’s Adjusted 
Activity available, contribution appropria- 
1957 to the retire- tion 
ment fund 


(1) (2) (3) 


. Management of fishery resources $3, 541, 040 $104, 560 $3, 645, 000 
Extension and training 147, 400 7, 600 155, 000 
Fishery research 253, 400 13, 000 266, 400 
. Administration of wildlife resources 3, 699, 700 147, 300 3, 847, 000 
Control of predatory animals and injurious rodents 1, 759, 500 142, 500 1, 902, 000 
. Wildlife research .__....._..-- sateen Min itty bes tates snl 657, 800 37, 000 712, 800 

Soil and moisture conservation 140, 500 300 140, 800 


10, 217, 340 452, 260 10, 669, 600 


NP ore go pop 


Analysis by activities 


Adjusted Estimate, 
Activities appropria- 1958 
tion 


. Management of fishery resources.....................--------------------- $3, 645, 600 $4, 037, 000 
. Extension and training 155, 000 
. Fishery research 1349, 000 
. Administration of wildlife resources 7 3, 847, 000 
. Control of predatory animals and injurious rodents 1, 902, 000 
. Wildlife research 1, 000, 000 
. Soil and moisture conservation 210, 000 


{h1, 500, 000 


1. Management of fishery resources, $4,037,000 


Adjusted Estimate, 
Activities appropria- 1958 
tion 





NN Ee eA mand iancnhhaeaaeaeinee $3, 631, 400 $4, 022, 800 
(0) Enforcement of “black bass’’ law 14, 200 


4, 037, 000 


(a) Fish hatcheries, $4,022,800 

The estimate for this subactivity for 1958 is $4,022,800, an increase of $391,400 
over operating base. 

Work under this subactivity involves the operation and maintenance of fish- 
cultural stations for the production of fish; operation and maintenance of fish 
screens and ladders; and operation of the National Aquarium located in the 
Commerce Building, Washington, D. C. 

The increase of $391,400 is requested for the following purposes: 


(1) Operation of fish-cultural facilities______- $253, 350 
(2) Maintenance of physical facilities. .............---..-0....--=4 138; 050 


Total 391, 400 
Justification by purpose of increase: 


(1) Operation of fish-culturat facilities, $253,350 

Operation of new and expanded fish-cuiturat facilities, $206 ,890.— Appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1957 provided funds in the amount of $1,601,000 for expansion 
and improvement of Federal game-fish hatcheries, including initiating construc- 
tion of six new hatcheries. The following table indicates the amounts required for 


the production of fish with facilities that will be ready for operation in fiscal year 
1958. 
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Cost of operation of new and expanded fish-cultural stations 





1957 1958 estimate 2 
Cost of Total Esti- 
expan- required | mated 
Station sion or Oper- Esti- Esti- full oper-| produc- 
improve-| ating mated | Amount] mated ation 3 tion 3 
ments ! allot- produc- |requested| produc- 
ment tion tion 


Pounds Pounds Pounds 

Marion, Ala_._.-- $50, 000 $65, 960 10, 000 $2 $68, 160 11, 000 
Ww illiams Cc reek, Avie 213, 500 71, 770 50, 000 5, | 97, 590 75, 000 
Norfork, Ark ...---| 455,000 31, 730 15, 000 82, 630 80, 000 
Welaka, Fla_____. | 100,000 31, 640 3, 000 b, 38, 440 5, 000 
Chattahoochee Forest, Ga_.....| 20,000 16, 560 8, 000 23 0 18, 760 10, 000 
Millen, Ga a ; 225, 500 15, 995 2, 500 a 20, 295 3, 200 
Hagerman, Idaho 1s. 233, 200 97, 990 125, 000 , 106, 990 137, 000 
Cedar Bluff, Kans_. os 80, 000 |_- af. 5 se aces a 
North Attleboro, Mass__. : 362,900 | 24, 670 8, 000 .¢ 2, "36, 970 20, 000 
Charlevoix, Mich.........-....| 25,000 16, 090 5, 570 3, 19, 090 7, 000 
Creston, Mont_ 18, 000 27, 870 26, 000 9, 37, 270 36, 000 
Miles City, Mont 2 359, 000 12, 370 2, 500 7 20, 170 4, 000 
Pisgah National Forest No. 2, 


N.C | 285, 000 : ote f 25, 000 31, 500 25, 000 
Gavins Point, 8. Dak 30, 000 | ban 


Springville, ee es 70,000 | 30,070 | 23,000} 14,050| 12,000} 44,120| 35,000 


Paint Bank, ve .. aden 81, 000 |_- ie - . =| 2? 
Pittsford, Vt___- bina 207, 000 20, 720 es ¢ 48, 340 
West Virginia__-- ; 80, 000 | : 5 ‘ ‘ 

















Total stad 2, 895, 100 463, 435 3, f 206, 890 | | 197,620 670, 325 484, 200 
' ! 


1 Includes the $1,601,000 construction funds appropriated for fiscal year 1957. 


2 These figures are based on full operation of the facilities constructed with $270,000 of the 1957 construction 
appropriation. 
’ These figures are based only on construction funds which have been provided through 1957, and are not 
the amounts required for full operation and estimated production of the stations when completed. 


NOTE —26 stations included in the 1957 budget estimate are not shown as funds were provided for full 
operation at those units in 1957. 


All operational funds shown are exclusive of equipment and rehabilitation. 


Operations, Jackson, Wyo. (Palisades Dam), hatchery, $46,460.—The construc- 
tion of a trout hatchery was authorized by the Palisades project, act of September 
30, 1950 (64 Stat. 1083), subject to approv yal by the President of a suitable plan 
therefor. Approval was granted March 23, 1955, for the hatchery to be con- 
structed on the National Elk Refuge near shakeee Wyo. Construction of the 
hatchery and most of the related facilities are expected to be completed in the 
calendar year 1957. During the period October 1, 1957, to June 30, 1958, it is 
estimated that funds in the amount of $46,460 will be required for operating the 
hatchery. Details of the estimate follow: 


Personal services 2, 255 
Supplies and materials (fish food, gasoline, etc.) 200 
Transportation of things 

Utilities (heat, power, communications) 


Total estimated costs 


(2) Maintenance of physical facilities, $138,050 

Funds for maintenance of facilities at the hatcheries in the amount of $559,300 
are provided in the base appropriation for this item at Federal hatcheries in the 
fisheries program. An increase of $138,050 is needed in the fiscal year 1958 to 
provide a more adequate maintenance program, 

(b) Enforcement of black bass law, $14,200 (no increase requested) 

Funds required under this subactivity are used to enforce the Black Bass Act. 
The Black Bass Act, as amended, encompasses shipments of all fishes, including 
shellfish, across State boundaries, and greatly increases the enforcement problem 
of detecting, investigating, and apprehending violators of the act. 
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2. Extension and training, $155,000 


Activities: Extension and training: 
Adjusted appropriation 
Estimate, 1958 
Exiension and training, $155,000 (no increase requested) 

The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1958 is $155,000. 

Work under this activity provides technical advice and assistance to States and 
other public or private entities in the management of sport fishing and in fish 
propagation methods and techniques, and cooperative development with the 
States of sound and necessary fish-stocking programs for major public streams and 
lakes. 

3. Fishery research, $349,000 


Activities: Fishery research: 
Adjusted appropriation 
Estimate, 1958 


Fishery research, $349,000 


The estimate for this activity for 1958 is $349,000, an increase of $82,600 over 
operating base. 
This activity provides for research studies on improvement of sport fish-culture 
methods and for investigations of fishery management practices on Federal lands, 
The distribution of the 1957 adjusted appropriation and the 1958 estimate for 
this activity follows: 
| Adjustedap-| Estimate, 


Location | renter | 1958 
1957 


| 


Improvement of fish-cultural methods: 
Cortland, N. Y 
Willard, Wash a 
I a ae Gs tl uns iin nee mead enlonsd ab ooo as 
Seattle, Wash 
Entiat, Wash 
Fish on Federal lands: 
California-N evada 
I aN a Dd 
Garrison Reservoir, N. Dak 
Headquarters office: Washington, D.C 


nSee eee? 


$|S8S' Sess 


Total 


w 
= 
J 


Improvement of fish-cultural methods, $218,600 


The study of the nutritional requirements of trout is necessary so that a better 
basis may be available for the formulation of hatchery diets. Studies on fat, 
protein, and carbohydrate metabolism as well as on the vitamin and mineral re- 
quirements of trout, provide data that may be applied in the preparation of diets 
for trout, resulting in better growth, lower costs of production, and a reduced mor- 
tality of the fish. Investigations are also carried out on the nature, treatment, 
and prevention of infectious fish diseases in hatcheries. 

An increase of $31,500 is proposed for the following purposes: 

(a) Trout Nutrition Laboratory, Cortland, N. Y., $10,100.—An additional 
chemist is needed for nutrition research to enable this laboratory to keep abreast 
of current problems that arise. The efficiency of our trout hatcheries depends to 
a large extent on the results of nutrition research from this laboratory. This 
increase will also provide for the services of a physical-science aid, who will assist 
the chemists in preparing chemicals and slides, cleaning glassware, and other gen- 
eral duties that will relieve them of subprofessional type work. 

(b) Microbiological Laboratory, Leetown, W. Va., $21,400.—This increase will 
provide for expansion of research and eu service for diseases of fishes 
caused by viruses and parasites in cold- and warm-water fishes at the Microbio- 
logical Laboratory at Leetown, W. Va. The present staff of 2 bacteriologists and 

fishery aid are unable to keep abreast of the demands for their services. 

There has been a great increase, particularly in the East, of diseases in hatchery- 
raised fish. Almost all Federal and State hatcheries in the Eastern United States 
have at least one unknown disease. Hatchery production is threatened and 
hatchery costs are increased and additional emphasis is needed on studies of 
methods to eliminate disease or provide remedies for same when it occurs. 





Sholay ee 


oe ao 
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Production of warm-water fish for stocking farm ponds and impoundments is 
on the increase and losses of these fish because of disease is great. Research on 
methods of culturing warm-water fishes has not kept pace with advances in other 
fields of fish culture, and hatchery production therefore fluctuates. Present and 
anticipated demands for fish cannot be met economically by current production 
procedures as the system of culture now in use has not evolved sufficiently beyond 
natural conditions to allow production estimates within acceptable time limits. 


Fish on Federal lands, $112,900 


Fishing pressure on Federal waters has increased in excess of 100 percent during 
the past decade. However, there has been no comparable increase in funda- 
mental knowledge that is essential in order to Maintain the fishery resources of 
these waters in relation to this constantly increasing angling pressure. These 
investigations, through pilot studies, are designed to determine the productivity 
of the lakes and streams, to evaluate the present extensive and expensive practice 
of stocking trout, and to determine the effects of seasonal and climatic conditions. 
This information is to be used as a guide in the formulation of improved manage- 
ment practices and procedures and in the development of conservation regula- 
tions where needed. 

An increase of $51,100 is requested for the following purposes: 

(a) Rocky Mountain fishery investigations, $20,800.—Yellowstone National 
Park, $13,400: Because of the increase in the number of tourists at Yellowstone 
National Park, the resulting increase in fishing pressure, and the decline in num- 
bers and size of trout in Yellowstone Lake, the Park Service was afraid that the 
fish population had been reduced to an unsafe level. Some species of animals in 
the park depend almost entirely on fish for food and angling could not be allowed 
to jeopardize the wild animal population. 

Since the advent of fishery research on Yellowstone Lake, the Park Service has 
requested that additional studies be undertaken on Grebe Lake where the gray- 
ling population exhibited tremendous fluctuations from year to year and on the 
Madison, Gibbon, and Firehole Rivers, to determine the fluctuations in abun- 
dance of the trout populations and determine whether stocking would be neces- 
sary. The Park Service has also requested that research be undertaken on other 
problem waters in Yellowstone Park and name Squaw Lake as having top pri- 
ority. This increase will be used to expand research activities in Yellowstone. 

Glacier National Park, $7,400: The Park Service has requested that the Service 
undertake studies in Glacier National Park. There has been a great amount of 
stocking from fish hatcheries but knowledge as to the success or failure of such 
operations is not available. National parks were set up to protect the native 
fauna and artificial stocking, according to National Park Service policy, should 
be resorted to only if the native species are threatened or if natural spawning is 
not adequate. This increase will be used to start Glacier Park research. 

It is anticipated that fishery research on Yellowstone Lake will be completed 
within a few years, at which time part of the Yellowstone staff would transfer 
activities to Glacier Park, as well as to other parks in which the Park Service 
has indicated that fishery research work is needed. 

(b) Garrison Reservoir, N. Dak., $30,306.—The object of this research is to 
devise methods for preventing fish species from entering Snake Creek pool from 
the Garrison Reservoir, which is stocked with a preponderance of undesirable 
species. 

In the interest of good fishery management it is desirable to control the species 
composition of the fish population of Snake Creek arm. This pool is an arm of 
Garrison Reservoir on the Missouri River near Bismarck, N. Dak. It is isolated 
from the main reservoir by a dike through which a gated 7 by 10 foot conduit 
will carry water from Garrison to Snake Creek pool. Snake Creek arm is now 
dry, and, according to local authorities, free of carp and other undesirable fish 
species. 

” Gone Creek pool will provide a recreation area of 19,500 acres for fishing, 
boating, swimming, and other recreational uses. 

Preliminary investigations indicate that mechanical screens of the traveling or 
Link-Belt type would have to be massive structures (at least 55 feet high) and 
would not be able to block fish of small size or fish eggs. In addition, it would 
slow up the passage of water and the costs of operation and maintenance are far 
beyond any benefits derived. It has therefore been concluded that an electrical 
screen should be devised. The electrical field should be charged heavily enough 
to kili fish or fish eggs that are carried by the current which at times will be about 
10 or more feet per second with 4,000 to 6,000 cubic feet per second flow. This 
problem has no parallel in American fishery management. The basic data that 
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would be developed would be useful in solving management problems at other 
reservoir areas. 


4. Administration of wildlife resources, $3,847,000 








Adjusted Estimate 
Activities appropria- 1958 
tion 





ie I i it ccna agin eben tntkdh = dotiiins capiabens: $2, 878, 000 $2, 878, 000 
(6) Enforcement of Migratory Bird and Lacey Acts 463, 000 463, 000 
(c) Administration of Alaska game law. 506, 000 506, 000 


3, 847, 000 3, 847, 000 





(a) Wildlife refuges, $2,878,000 (no increase requested) 

The national wildlife refuge program.—This subactivity provides for conserva- 
tion of migratory waterfowl! under laws and treaties of the United States, including 
the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, the Migratory Bird Conservation Act, and the 
Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act. The primary objective of the national wild- 
life refuge program is the preservation and the restoration of minimum amounts 
of basically natural habitats for every important species of bird or mammal 
requiring such facilities for its continued preservation for all time, thus guaran- 
teeing their continued use and enjoyment by mankind. In addition to waterfowl 
areas, refuges have been established for the conservation of big game and upland 
game animals, rare and endangered species, colonial nongame birds, and for special 
purposes; all of these are of major importance in providing protection and suitable 
habitat for many species of birds and mammals, many of which provide hunting. 

The Service administers national wildlife refuges, comprising approximately 
18 million acres of land, of which approximately 3,500,000 acres are primarily 
for waterfowl. 

The following tabulation shows, by sources of funds, the total funds available 
in 1957 and the estimates for 1958 for financing the refuge program: 


Appropriation Program Estimate | Increase 
1958 


ANNUAL DEFINITE 


Management and investigations of resources__...-....-.------| 1 $2,878,000 | $2, 878, 000 |_- ba 
Construction bb neeniepebedoduneite bode on } 1, 000, 000 | 2, 946, 000 1 $1, 946, 000 


PERMANENT INDEFINITE 


Refuge development and maintenance. _------.-.---- 2 1, 655, 000 | 2, 818, 000 

Land acquisition : 1, 000, 000 | 1, 400, 000 
Federal aid in wildlife restoration (reverted funds): 

Land acquisition en Jer ees. ae ee 
Management of national wildlife refuges. -_-._------ 


1, 163, 000 
400, 000 


| 
| 
Migratory bird conservation account: | 
| 
| 
| 


wae 200, 000 200, 000 
1,185,000 | —-1, 350, 000 | 165, 000 


7, 718, 000 





11, 592, 000 | 3, 874, 000 





1 Adjusted appropriation. 


(b) Enforcement of Migratory Bird and Lacey Acts, $46%, 000 (no increase requested) 

This subactivity covers the enforcement of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act of 
July 3, 1918, as amended, to give effect to the treaties with Great Britain and the 
Republic of Mexico for the protection of birds migrating between Canada, the 
United States, and Mexico, and the Lacey Act regulating interstate and foreign 
shipments of game. United States game management agents are employed 
throughout the United States to enforce the Federal game laws. They also par- 
ticipate in the midwinter inventory of migratory waterfowl to obtain population 
data; study nesting conditions; conduct bag checks; engage in conservation edu- 
cation campaigns; and investigate damages to agricultural crops by depredating 
birds, demonstrate control methods, and otherwise aid farmers in controlling 
injurious birds. 
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‘Total funds available for this subactivity follows: 





Appropriation Program, Estimate, 
1957 1958 


ANNUAL DEFINITE 


Management and investigations of resources............- cecooenabibaden dba 1 $463, 000 $463, 000 
PERMANENT INDEFINITE 

mieretory third constrvation Gec0Gmt . .... 8. cnn cence cbc cncccce 645, 000 670, 000 

Management of national wildlife refuges_-_...............-...-.-..---.--...-- 320, 000 333, 000 

St enteiaenedonsecnininemmaentnntes ncsshsgbiiiphganicaieigediaiedebdidapelarsabinds a ative 1, 428, 000 1, 466, 000 


1 Adjusted appropriation. 


In addition, $241,000 of Migratory Bird Conservation account funds and 
$221,000 of reverted funds under the Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration Act are 
used for flyway investigations to determine bird populations, hunting pressures, 
and other factors necessary for the promulgation of hunting regulations. 


(c) Administration of Alaska game law, $506,000 (no increase requested) 

Under the Alaska game law, the Bureau is authorized to protect and rehabili- 
tate Territorial wildlife and game-fish resources and to investigate wildlife and 
game-fish resources and conditions. The scope of these activities is Territory- 
wide. Service operations in Alaska under this activity are very similar to those 
of a State game department, and include the issuance, sale, and accounting 'for 
licenses, and the sale of forfeited and confiscated property. The continued devel- 
opment of Alaska, with hundreds of miles of new roads and airports, has opened 
up every part of the 586,000 square miles to man, with the resultant threat to the 
wildlife which heretofore had enjoyed natural protection due to the inacessibility 
of the country. 


&. Control of predatory animals and injurious rodents, $1,902,000 
Control of predatory animals and injurious rodents: 


Adjusted appropriation... . . 22... 2.266 snnsecsn sane ec sdUlEs $1, 902, 000 
Wetimeate, 1966... wesc oie ee ewe EUG L OUD. SEO 1, 902, 000 

6. Control of predatory animals and injurious rodents, $1,902,000 (no increase 
requested) 


The function of this activity is to assist public and private agencies in develop- 
ing and applying methods for preventing economic losses caused by injurious forms 
of wild animals. Control programs are carried out under cooperative agreements 
with Federal and State agencies, and with many local organizations and private 
industries. The procedures employed include the careful use of repellents, 
poisons, traps, scare devices and other management practices designed to remove 
the animals responsible for damage. This subactivity is organized into 19 dis- 
tricts located throughout the United States and Alaska. The personnel in each 
district work closely with agricultural colleges, county agents, municipal officials 
and others, in developing, testing, demonstrating, and applying control techniques. 

A large part of the program is carried out on public lands in the Western States 
where the Federal Government has responsibility for land-management practices. 
Some 400 million acres are involved along with over 300 million acres of adjoining 
Jands under private ownership. The economic importance of the work is shown 
by the fact that prior to present use of efficient control methods for harmful 

redators, especially coyotes, wolves, and mountain lions, about $20 million in 
osses were annually sustained by the stock-raising industry. By continued 
vigorous application of this program, losses to that industry are kept below the 
level at which they would be a threat to success of the enterprise. Similar benefits 
are derived from the control of injurious rodents. In the Pacific Northwest, 
some 5 million acres of burned or ecutover timberland, now unproductive, are 
capable of reforestation by aerial seeding, with a saving of from $10 to $15 per 
em over old methods, because of improved techniques for controlling seed-eating 
rodents. 

Funds requested for this activity will be used for the salaries and expenses of 
personnel conducting control operations on Government-owned lands and to 
correlate and supervise the cooperative program throughout the United States 

89775—57——-25 
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and Alaska. The major portion of the funds will be used in aiding the protection 
of livestock and game, and in assisting with control of harmful rodents, such as 
prairie dogs, ground squirrels, pocket gophers, and field mice on over 700 million 
acres of range and farm land. The remaining funds will be used to furnish tech- 
nical information and guidance to State extension services and local agencies and 
private industry in the control of rodents, primarily rats and mice, injurious to food 
and feeds. Necessity for this work is strongly emphasized by the milling industry 
to improve the sanitary quality of agricultural products used as human food. 
Part of the funds will also be used to give technical aid to States and counties, 
particularly in the Southeast, for the suppression of rabies among foxes and other 
wild animals. 
The following tabulation shows the distribution of the 1958 estimate: 


District Estimate, 1958 
Alabama-Arkansas-Louisiana- Mississippi- Tennessee $38, 220 
Arizona : 89, 815 
California 120, 605 
Colorado 105, 675 
Connecticut - Massachusetts- Rhode Island- Delaware- New Jersey - 

Pennsylvania- Maine-New Hampshire-New York-Vermont 54, 550 
District of Columbia -Florida- Georgia - Kentucky -Maryland - North 

Carolina-South Carolina-Virginia-West Virginia 46, 745 

107, 655 

Illinois-Indiana-Iowa- Michigan- Minnesota- Missouri-Ohio- Wisconsin - 49, 840 

Kansas-Oklahoma 75, 820 

104, 110 

109, 925 

100, 615 

107, 855 

105, 255 

154, 100 

102, 060 

59, 765 

98, 760 


104, 150 

Regional supervision: 
Regional office, Portland, Oreg 17, 605 
Regional office, Albuquerque, N. Mex__-_--_----- Jpinhoenumanee 19, 955 
Regional office, Minneapolis, Minn 14, 285 
Regional office, Atlanta, Ga 14, 285 
Headquarters supervision: Washington, D. C___-------_---------- 102, 350 


1, 902, 000 


6. Wildlife research, $1 million 





Activities Adjusted ap-| Estimate, 
propriation 1958 





(a) Wildlife population studies_--_............---..- 

(b) Studies of causes of wildlife depletion. --............-. 

ic) Studies to improve wildlife management methods. ._----- 
‘d) Studies to improve bird and mammal control methods 
(e) Cooperative wildlife research units... 





(a) Wildlife population studies, $169,500 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1958 is $169,500, an increase of $29,100 
over operating base. 

The laboretories for conducting original investigations of bird and mammal 
distribution and for disseminating this information are housed in the United 
States National Museum, Washington, D. C. The most complete reference col- 
lections in existence of North American birds and mammals and extensive classi- 
fied card files of mammal data and field reports of biological surveys conducted by 
the Service are housed here. The laboratories serve as the Service’s clearinghouse 
of information on the distribution and life histories of birds and mammals as well 
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as places for conducting original research on the geographic variation and dis- 
tribution of these wildlife groups. 

The bird laboratory at Patuxent supplies the bands and records data for all 
migratory bird banding now conducted in the Americas, including the active 
program of the Canadian Government. It is machine tabulated and made avail- 
able to Service game specialists and others for intensive analysis in connection 
with the setting of the annual duck seasons and other management practices. 
The facilities of the bird-distribution laboratories are utilized by many Service and 
outside organizations, including State game departments, universities, private 
foundations, and laboratories. The files of data have been the bases of all major 
textbooks and treatises on the distribution of North American birds. 

A steady increase in banding and more requests for recovery data, particularly 
of game birds, hes magnified the work of the banding office. Game-bird bandings 
from 1949 through 1955 increased from about 100,000 to 200,000 per year, and 
recoveries likewise doubled (17,000 in 1951 to 34, 000 in 1955). Requests from 
agencies having an important role in migratory game-bird conservation have 
increased as these agencies have attempted to improve management. For 
instance, each of the States having waterfowl-banding programs desire annual 
banding and recovery data. Plans call for furnishing this information for the 
first time in 1957. The Bureau must furnish this information or sacrifice much 
valuable cooperation. To meet this added workload, an increase of $29,100 is 
required for this program for 1958. 

(b) Studies of causes of wildlife depletion, $108,900 

The estimate for this subactivity for 1958 is $108,900, an increase of $72,400 
over operating base. 

The causes of wildlife depletion require identification and research if they are 
to be reduced or eliminated. One group of causes includes those associated with 
human activities in agricultural, industrial, commercial, and other cultural de- 
velopments. Another group includes those identified with diseases, unsuitable 
habitat or weather conditions, and predation—so-called natural mortality factors. 
Studies of causes of depletion included in both of these categories are extremely 
important in revealing when and how methods of conservation can be most 
effectively applied. The increase of $72,400 requested under this subactivity is 
for the following purposes: 

Whooping crane, $10,400.—The whooping crane is in grave danger of becoming 
extinct. This species, now reduced to 27 individuals, is now known to breed 
only near Great Slave Lake in Canada and to winter in or near the Aransas 
Wildlife Refuge in Texas. Only because of the protection afforded it by the 
Federal Governments of the United States and Canada has the species managed 
to survive, and, in spite of careful husbanding, it is in danger of extinction. 
Little is known about the factors limiting its breeding requirements or the possi- 
bility of rearing sufficient young in captivity for subsequent release to bolster the 
remnant population. Such information is urgently needed and the $10,400 
requested would be used for the salary and expenses of a biologist to make field 
studies that have been scheduled on wintering grounds in Texas and breeding 
grounds in Canada. Asa wildlife item of public interest, the fate of the whooping 
crane is unparalleled at the present time. 

Pesticides, $62,000.—There has been a marked increase in the use of chemicals 
for pest control since World War II. More than 700 million pounds of basic, 
unformulated pesticides, many extremely toxic to birds and mammals, are used 
annually in the United States. They may come in contact with w ildlife in many 
ways, but chiefly as insecticides sprayed or dusted on farm crops, rangelands, or 
forests or as pollutants of _open-water areas or wet lands. 

An increase of $62,000 is requested for five additional biologists and necessary 
expenses to allow for the development of a more realistic approach to the problem. 
They would cooperate with other agencies as mentioned above, and develop basic 
data for the formulation of management practices for use of the Service and other 
agencies. 

(c) Studies to improve wildlife management methods, $305,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for 1958 is $305,000, an increase of $53,800 
Over operating base. 

This subactivity provides for agricultural wildlife investigations, in cooperation 
with the Soil Conservation Service, to determine the effect on wildlife of modern 
soil conservation techniques; public lands wildlife investigations, in cooperation 
with Federal and State agencies, involving studies of deer, rodents and rabbits, 
game birds, and special studies of vegetation; studies of wild fur-bearing animals 
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for the purpose of insuring a continuing supply of wild fur and to help protect, 
restore, and replenish this natural resource; and marine-mammal studies. 

The increase of $53,800 requested under this subactivity will be used for the 
following purposes: 

Sea otter, $24,300.—Sea otter populations may be near their peak on several of 
the Aleutian Islands, the Sandman Reefs, and Shumigan Islands, and, to an 
undetermined extent, elsewhere in that general area. Research problems involve 
studies of population dynamics, methods of holding captives, and restocking efforts, 

Management problems which already exist will increase in difficulty as popula- 
tions continue to expand. In the near future there needs to be determination 
as to whether the sea otter populations of the North Pacific constitute an eco- 
nomically valuable resource or only a unique type of wildlife. Poaching both by 
United States citizens and nationals of other North Pacific regions is a definite 
threat. The Service needs to take the lead in investigating and managing sea 
otters if domestic and foreign difficulties are to be avoided or at least decided on 
basic facts. An increase of $24,300 is requested to carry out these studies. 

Waterfowl research, $29,500.—The increase requested for waterfowl research 
will be used for field studies and for the analysis of migration data. Hundreds 
of thousands of dollars are expended annually to accumulate bird-banding infor- 
mation, but no adequate provision has been made for research biologists to analyze 
an interpret these valuable data. Analyses would have great value in determin- 
ing the validity of survey methods, the relationship of shooting regulations to 
waterfowl kill, the value of habitat management, the effects of the refuge program 
on concentrations of birds or alteration of migration routes, and similar problems 
now perplexing waterfowl management. 


(d) Studies to improve bird and mammal control methods, $257,900 

The estimate for this subactivity for 1958 is $257,900, an increase of $127,500 
over operating base. 

This subactivity has responsibility for the development and testing of new 
methods and toxicants for the control of wildlife causing economic damage. Cer- 
tain investigations are conducted in cooperation with the United States Forest 
Service as they are of great importance to the reforestation program of that 

ency. 

“eThe increase of $127,500 requested under this subactivity will be used for the 
following purposes: 

Biackbirds, $105,000.—Complaints of blackbird damage to sweet corn, field 
corn, rice, and other crops have increased greatly in recent years. Reports of 
damage and requests for help in reducing damage have come in particular from 
New Jersey, Delaware, New York, Maryland, West Virginia, and Florida. 

The Service in the past has sought to develop protective methods that can be 
used by individual farmers to reduce crop losses from blackbirds. Helping the 
farmers to help themselves has been the agency’s underlying policy in all control 
operations. A coordinated and accelerated field and laboratory research program 
of the overall problem is needed to fortify the Government’s position regardless 
of what ultimate stand is to be taken on reductional control. 

The funds requested would be applied to the following studies: 

1. Development and testing of more effective deterrent devices, and ma- 
terials that can be applied or operated at lower costs for labor and materials. 

2. Exploration and testing of all possible ways of modifying cultural prac- 
tices, including selecting and testing of resistant strains of corn, that offer 
possibilities of avoiding damage. 

3. Investigation of the migration, distribution, and biology of blackbird 
populations to supply basic information essential to progress in dealing with 
this species. 

4. Experimentation in reduction of populations concentrated in summer 
and winter roosts. 

5. Accurate assessment of blackbird damage in representative corn-produc- 
ing areas of the Eastern States. 

Nuisance birds, $22,500.—There is need for research to work out methods for 
control of nuisance birds. Often the species concerned are resident birds such as 
starlings, sparrows, and pigeons, and ordinarily the Service would not be directly 
involved. However, the General Services Administration has asked for assistance 
in dealing with these problems in connection with Federal buildings. Another 
and possibly more serious problem is developing with the increase in the number 
of airplanes in use and especially jet planes. The Service has received many 
requests for assistance in solving the problems of bird strikes around airfields. A 
particularly difficult problem concerns the albatrosses, terns, and other sea birds 
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that inhabit Midway Island. A preliminary survey by Service biologists has 
pertonted no readily apparent method of control aside from elimination of the 
birds. 

In order to investigate these problems properly and attempt to work out 
satisfactory control methods, it will be necessary to have qualified biologists 
assigned to these studies on a full-time basis. Funds in the amount of $22,500 
are requested to cover the cost of these studies for the fiscal year 1958. 


(e) Cooperative wildlife research units, $158,700 


The estimate for this activity for 1958 is $158,700, an increase of $4,400 over 
operating base. 

This nationwide program, in which the Service cooperates with the Wildlife 
Management Institute and the conservation departments and land-grant colleges 
of 15 States and the Territory of Alaska, was initiated in 1935. The major 
objectives of the cooperative program are to train personnel for responsible 
positions in the field of wildlife management, to conduct research basic to proper 
utilization of these resources, to promote education, and to provide technical 
assistance to conservation agencies—private, State, and Federal. 

Since the establishment of this program operating costs have spiraled and de- 
mands for participation have increased. The cooperating State fish and game 
commissions and colleges have made proportionally greater financial contribu- 
tions to the program than the Service. Practically all of the funds now used 
for the unit leaders’ field expenses and per diem, and for gas, oil and repair of 
Government cars assigned to the units, are State and Wildlife Management 
Institute funds. The increase of $4,400 will provide Federal funds for field ex- 
penses of the Service biologists and to maintain the Government vehicles as 
needed, so that State and Institute funds may be used for fellowship stipends 
and other expenses. 

The following ta>ulation shows, by sources of funds, the total funds available 
in 1957 and the estimates for 1958 for financing the wildlife research program: 





Appropriation Preaeem Estimate, Increase 
1957 1958 
Annual definite: Management and investigations of resources _- 1 $712, 800 $1, 000, 000 $287, 200 
Permanent indefinite 
Federal aid in wildlife restoration_-.............-.-..---.- 45, 000 140, 000 95, 000° 
Migratory bird conservation account.................----- 205, 000 250, 000 45, 000° 
Ts cdvnndhsiccuctekscsuedsadyhodusgecbainainakeode 962, 800 1, 390, 000 427, 200 


1 Adjusted appropriation. 


7. Soil and moisture conservation, $210,000 


Soil and moisture conservation: 
AGIUEIOG ODDTORMOTHON 45.o)26)aii nom sd iewewwn<cactinhenewwsdegid $140, 800 
BRR, LOOM mond Stina beaainticlavuiadd Ymeweid veiled ik 210, 000 


The estimate for this activity for 1958 is $210,000, an increase of $69,200 over 
operating base. 

The Service administers 9,275,571 acres in the continental system of national 
wildlife refuges and is confronted with many land management and soil conserva- 
tion problems. Depredation problems and increased waterfowl usage of these 
refuges can be met only by intensification of our soil conservation work to bring 
about an increased production and better utilization of our resources. New areas 
which require the application of fundamental conservation practices are being 
added to the refuge system from year to year. 

Under the soil and moisture program, capability surveys, soil tests, and land-use 
plans have been completed for a majority of the refuges. Conservation practices 
required are water control by the use of detentions, terraces or waterways, and soil 
protection or improvement through the use of cover crops, fertilizers, soil amend- 
ments, strip cropping, and reseeding. The Service, at present, has 62 cooperative 
agreements with local soil conservation districts. 

The increase of $69,200 requested would permit the continuance of soil conserva- 
tion and land rehabilitation work on the national wildlife refuges in accordance 
with the schedule of the approved departmental 20-year program. It would 
provide for the extension of work now in progress on 46 refuges, reactivation of 
work on 6 refuges, and start of work on 6 additional refuges. 
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Itemization of estimate 


Estimate, 
1957 


Estimate, 
1958 


PROGRAM AND FINANCING 
Totes a oh. osc ss cee Eudeusa kena debsawnacadae Jat 


$10, 217, 340 


$11, 500, 000 


Comparative transfer from 
“Management of resources, Fish and Wildlife Service’’ 
“Investigations of resources, Fish and Wildlife Service’’___.......-- 


Appropriation................. vibdhd waheuiontewtobudbtbedtvbknabadsacutsttonich 


OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS | 
NEN UCI. «cud. sin cineca aa banip ie Spas Al ede reeiandta ett. csidakbabinma nerd 
Travel 
Deere entann 00 Cates sss 5 ass Fes os cab nd Stra skews eens oe ws bsg 
SS EEE MEADE OEE AG LORELEI 
Rents and utility services 
Pr'nting and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment _-............<. 419, 800 
apes Gri WCPO eS ek et. lea S05. Ae tas 128, 450 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to retirement fumd__|_......--.--- 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 10, 200 
Taxes and assessments 15, 338 | 


Subtotal___...__._. shit Sb tec Sti ge Ve es lA Austere; | 10, 361, 457 | 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence__....-......-...---------------- 


01 
02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
08 
09 
10 
il 
13 
15 


6, 632, 964 
466, 700 
58, 800 
66, 290 
127, 300 | 
61, 100 
492, 350 


536, 520 
1, 882, 255 | 


2, 128, 070 
455, 080 
140, 140 

y 471, 860 

10, 600 

17, 833 

11, 644, 670 

144, 670 


11, 500, 000 





144, 117 | 


10, 217, 340 | 


Weteh hMipationes te Rs RSS Jadesst 





Nots.—The following activities have been transferred from the Office of the 
Commissioner: 
1. Columbia River fisheries. 
2. River basin studies. 
The justifications for these activities follow: 


1. Columbia Piver fisheries, $37,000 


Columbia River fisheries: 
Adjusted appropriation_._- ~~ -_ ~~~ 
Estimate, 1958 


Columbia River fisheries, $37,000 (no increase requested) 

Work und:>r this activity involves the partial operation and maintenance of 
fish-cultural stations in the State of Washington, for the production of fish. The 
major portion of the funds for the operation and maintenance of the Carson, 
Little White Salmon, and Spring Creek, Washington, hatcheries is provided under 
the Columbia River program (currently provided under the appropriation for 
“Operation and maintenance, Corps of Engineers, civil,’’ and is a transfer appro- 
priation account to Interior, Fish and Wildlife Service). 

Following is a breakdown by individual fish-cultural stations: 


$37, 000 
37, 000 


Hatchery 


Washington: 

Carson 

Little White Salmon 

Spring Creek 
Region 1: Portland, Oreg 
Washington, D. C.: Central office 


Total__- 





Adjusted 
appropria- 
tion, 1957 


$17, 640 | 
8, 460 | 


9, 000 
900 
1, 000 


37, 000 


Estimate, 
1958 


$17, 640 
8, 460 
9, 000 

900 
1, 000 
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2. River basin studies, $843,000 








Activities Adjusted ap-| Estimate, 
propriation 1958 














































(a) Surveys of water-use projects. -_-.........-.__-.-.-.-.-.--o. 22-1 ------- $525, 500 $698, 500 
(b) Continuing investigations of Middle Snake River 
(c) Colorado River storage project 
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The Bureau is required by law (act of August 14, 1946; 60 Stat. 1080) to deter- 
mine the effects on fish and wildlife resources of water-use projects of Federal 
agencies and public and private agencies under Federal license and to recom- 
mend measures needed for the protection of these resources. Investigations by 
the Service are conducted with the cooperation of State fish and game depart- 
ments and various conservation agencies to insure that plans and operations of 
river developments include measures which will lessen any adverse effect on fish 
and wildlife resources and, insofar as feasible, provide maximum benefits to these 
resources, 


(a) Surveys of water-use projects, $698,500 

The estimate for this subactivity for 1958 is $698,500, an increase of $173,000 
over operating base. 

The increase of $173,000 requested for this subactivity is consistent with the 
views stated in the report of the President’s Advisory Committee on Water Re- 
sources Policy, transmitted to the Congress by the President on January 17, 1956. 
The increase also is consistent with approved criteria for hard-core staff financing. 

The President has directed that steps be taken promptly by executive agencies 
to carry out such of the recommendations of the water policy report as do not 
require additional legislation. This report calls for a sharply stepped-up rate of 
activity in studies of fish and wildlife resources related to water-use projects. It 
points out that most of the planning for water-use projects done to date has been 
in the field of flood control, navigation, irrigation, hydroelectric power, and other 
established primary purposes of water projects. The report asserts that ‘‘there 
has not been sufficient planning’”’ with respect to preservation and propagation of 
fish and wildlife in the water projects. It recommends that this deficiency be 
remedied as soon as possible. The recommendations of the report are particu- 
larly clear on the expansion of the program of data collection and evaluation. 
The report urges, in connection with fish and wildlife data, that there be ‘‘sub- 
stantial increases in the scope and intensity of biological investigation * * *” 
using Federal funds. The following increases proposed for fiscal year 1958 comply 
with this specific recommendation. 

Small watershed program, $93,000.—Expansion in activities is necessary to keep 
pace with the growing responsibilities of the Service in connection with the small 
watershed program carried on by the Department of Agriculture under the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act of August 4, 1954. The Service 
has established close working relationships with the Soil Conservation Service 
through a memorandum of understanding entered into between the two agencies 
in May 1955. Under this agreement, the Service is called upon to conduct 
reconnaissance investigations of all watershed projects proposed by local organiza- 
tions pursuant to the Watershed Act, using personnel financed by the Service. 
The agreement calls for transfer of funds from the Soil Conservation Service to 
the Service for any detailed studies of these projects found to be necessary. 

The popularity of this program and the magnitude of the Service workload at 
field level in relation thereto could not be foreseen sufficiently in advance to make 
adequate provision in the budget for fiscal year 1957. A further expansion of the 
program is expected as a result of passage of Public Law 1018 (84th Cong., 
ee on August 7, 1956) which amended the act and increased the proportion 
of Federal financial assistance. With new projects coming into the program at an 
increasing rate, the Service will be required to conduct as many as 500 reconnais- 
sance studies of small watershed projects in fiscal year 1958. A number of these 
projects will involve drainage of substantial amounts of waterfowl habitat. The 
present hard-core staff is inadequate to cope with a workload of this nagnitude. 
Consequently, it is necessary that additional funds be made available to fulfill the 
responsibilities of the Service in connection with this program. 

Follow-up program, $80,000.—In compliance with the President’s directives 
related to the report of his Advisory Committee on Water Resources Policy, it is 
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proposed, beginning in fiscal year 1958, to initiate a systematic followup program 
on the effects of water resources projects on fish and wildlife resources. 

Since the passage of the Coordination Act of August 14, 1946, the Service has, 
of necessity concentrated on developing recommendations on a huge backlog of 
authorized projects and on the very large program of investigation of new projects 
which has characterized the water development picture in this Nation for the last 
decade. There has never been opportunity for orderly analyses of projects on 
which recommendations of the Service have been made (1) to determine on a 
systematic basis whether or not the recommendations of the Service have been 
adopted, and (2) to evaluate the biological soundness and results of the conserva- 
tion measures which have been adopted at these projects. Consequently, there 
has arisen a growing need for a body of proven data on the validity of means and 
measures recommended and adopted in water resources projects. Provision, 
therefore, is included in the estimates for fiscal year 1958 for funds to employ 
biologists whose prime responsibility will be to study completed river basin 
ea to develop and organize data on their effect on fish and wildlife resources. 

his activity is particularly essential if the Service is to comply with the specific 
recommendation on data collection made by the Presidential Advisory Committee 
on Water Resources Policy. 

A breakdown of the estimate for this subactivity follows: 


Adjusted 
eet sag Estimate 1958 


Region 1, Portland, Oreg 

Region 2, s}puaceroe, N. Mex 

Region 3, Minneapolis, Minn 

Region 4, Atlanta, Ga 

eT Do oe, ohn reme eed Srananegeithmbann 
Alask 


a 
Headquarters office, Washington, D. C___.--_._..-----.------ 
EE haat niece unsltclht avcsian see 


(b) Continuing investigations of Middle Snake River, $54,500 (no increase requested) 


This subactivity provides for the comprehensive investigation of fish and 
wildlife resources of the main Snake River from below Lewiston to Weiser, 
together with its main tributaries, to determine the nature, character, and dis- 
tribution of fish, particularly anadromous fish, and various wildlife species. 
The program was initiated in fiscal year 1956 and the above amount will be 
needed annually until 1960 when the investigations should be completed. 


(c) Colorado River storage project, $90,000 


The estimate for this new subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $90,000 for investi- 
gations by the Service of the Colorado River storage project. These investigations 
are needed to determine the effects of various units and projects of the Bureau of 
Reclamation on fish and wildlife resources and to determine facilities needed to 
mitigate losses of and improve conditions for the Rivpaestion of these resources 
in accordance with section 8, Public Law 485, 84th Congress and the act of August 
14, 1946 (60 Stat. 1080). 

The area within which this project is located contains some of the finest trout 
streams and big-game habitat in the United States. It is heavily utilized by 
fishermen and hunters from many States. Development of the vast Colorado 
River storage project will change conditions for fish and wildlife throughout the 
area. Some will be beneficial but some will be harmful. Only through detailed 
studies can these effects be determined and necessary protective measures assured. 

Investigations of the individual units and projects will involve comprehensive 
analyses of their fish and wildlife aspects. In some cases specific studies will be 
undertaken to determine minimum flows needed below proposed dams to preserve 
important fisheries in order that the Bureau of Reclamation can be so advised 
during its development. of operational criteria. In some cases studies will be 
made to determine present use of project areas by fishermen and hunters and eco- 
nomic values related to such use. Information on existing reservoirs and lake 
fishing in the region will be compiled for use in analyzing potential use on proposed 
reservoirs. Where projects are expected to reduce critical wildlife habitat, par- 
ticularly that used by big game, opportunities will be explored for developing 
compensatory habitat elsewhere in the area. Reports prepared on each study 
will contain the biological findings and will include recommendations on specifi 
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grvieat features needed to mitigate losses or improve conditions for fish and wild- 
life resources in connection with a particular unit or project. 

During these studies, opportunities for the improvement of fish and wildlife 
resources will be fully investigated. Consideration will be given to such measures 
as the stabilization of reservoir levels or stream flows to improve the fisheries and 
food planting for wildlife. These enhancement measures will be investigated 
and developed in accordance with provision for development and improvement 
of fish and wildlife resources contained in section 8 of Public Law 485, 84th 
Congress, as noted above. 

The distribution of the estimate is shown by units and individual projects below: 


Estimate, 
Unit or project: 1958 

seem CI AN a sits on Sis ic ears nl aaa eee $6, 315 
Navajo unit. .........- or aetna dice tata: stellt oneatinnie oacaendict ae 3, 150 
Central Utah project, initial phase___-.._._._.-_--L.------------ 15, 845 
Central Utah project, Upalco unit --._--...---.-.---.---..------ 5, 300 
Smaith Pork) promos a3 so cede ee Ss ce tet Hie beat s<dacd 4, 750 
Pine diver mroiect GetensiOn.. «16400 sacs be» <a onan 13, 870 
Florida project -_---- pee besahth Gratis «stl hone eamesces pea teks cea tin eee 10, 230 
Silt project ___----- Ue el nn vats then su nshorietedsserhenseue 2, 625 
Hammond project. i220. . 2.052 Jauiclt isto Jee ke Be sue at 3, 675 
Dolores pirotleehes dus 4 esiccns Pees do ida Haas ORs ees Adda . 6,315 
PPAR PRR COIN ie ens < wereeend walt A= arid <naaeeias _. , 4, 150 
Sublette project (Buckskin unit)_-......-...-...--.---_.---.--- 11, 150 
Unio Creek projeege.. 22 SoS Or 3 Te a ee aS eo 2, 625 

Tete 3 ps heh 3 tidm Seb op oes se ce cree eee 90, 000 


The following tabulation shows, by sources of funds, the total funds available 
in 1957 and the estimate for 1958 for financing river-basin studies: 


Appropriation Program, Estimate, Increase 
1957 1958 
Annual definite: Management and investigations of resources_. 1 $580, 000 $843, 000 $263, 000 
Permanent indefinite: Migratory bird conservation account 
(wetlands habitat preservation) ........--.....--.......-.... 150, 000 185, 000 35, 000 


PR re-rrrr-rresreeeyerryry freee aed 730, 000 1, 028, 000 298, 000 


1 Adjusted appropriation. 





3. Foreign activities, $31,000 


Activities—Foreign activities: 
PIE SEER OTIIOD non oka hidsrapdaah henthanattene $31, 000 
SMUD RUD od bw g durcmisibg dest cls tag haben inn atinbaigbinindiinds 31, 000 
Foreign activities, $31,000 (no increase requested) 


This activity coordinates the international interests of the Service, and plans 
and directs its projects and undertakings in foreign countries. It coordinates 
the activities and responsibilities of other organizational units of the Service 
with respect to international agreements and conferences and provides technical 
advice in the drafting of international agreements and in their negotiation. 


UTILIZATION OF RECEIPTS 


Chairman Haypen. In the past we have provided 25 percent of 
the receipts from the sale of products from the Pribilof Islands for 
certain programs of the Service. I understand that the budget pro- 
posed that these funds be used for the activities of the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries. However, the House bill provides that 12% 
percent shall go to the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries and 12% 
percent to the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. Is this arrange- 
ment agreeable to the Department? 

Senator Maanuson. How much do we get a year out of the seals? 
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Mr. Garpner. Mr. Chairman, 25 percent of the receipts from the 
Pribilof Islands in the current fiscal year was estimated to amount to 
$758,750. This amount would be available in the fiscal year 1958. 

Senator Macnuson. I wanted that in the record. Is that lower 
or higher than the average year. 

Mr. Garpner. It is less than was received in fiscal year 1956, 
but in that year there were 3 sales and normally there are only 2 

Senator Macnuson. How much does Russia get out of that? 
SuvoMELA. Russia at the present time is not drawing anything 
at a 

Senator Macnuson. Is Japan drawing anything? 

Mr. Svometa. Not at the present time. Canada and the United 
States are sharing, but, as a result of the new treaty which will come 
into effect, Canada and Japan will still share but Russia will not. 

Senator Maenuson. So that, under the new program, Russia is 
not contemplated to be in at all on the Pribilof seals? 

Mr. Suomeza. Not on the Pribilof seals; yes. 

Chairman Haypren. What about the situation about which I asked? 

Mr. Garpner. Mr. Chairman, for several years the authorization 
has been for this 25 percent of Pribilof receipts to be utilized in Alaska 
for fish and wildlife. The commercial fishery interests have received 
the greater proportion of it. But, due to the splitting of the Service 
into two separate bureaus, we had proposed that the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries would receive the full 25 percent. However, 
there were adjustments made in the base for the wildlife activities to 
compensate them for the fact that they would no longer participate in 
the proceeds from the sale. 

Chairman Haypen. Is it a provision in the organization act, 
or was this split made by the House? 

Mr. Garpner. The provision was written into the bill several 
years ago. It has been in the annual appropriation act since it was 
initiated. 


Chairman Hayprn. The way this bill reads now, it would have the 
same division. 

Mr. GARDNER. 12} percent would be earmarked for sport fish and 
wildlife activities in Alaska and 12% percent for commercial fisheries. 

Chairman Haypen. Is that arrangement satisfactory to the 
Department? 

Mr. Lerrtier. It is. 


OPERATION OF FISH HATCHERIES 


Chairman Hayprn. The estimate includes $4,022,000 for the 
operation of fish facilities. Under the estimate, will you have any 
hatcheries operating at less than 100 percent of capacity where you 
have a demand for fish? 

Senator Maanuson. The demand is always there. 

Mr. Tunison. I understand your question to be, do we have 
hatcheries not operating at full capacity? 

Mr. Lerrier. Mr. Tunison is in charge of the hatcheries program. 

Chairman Haypen. I asked the question because last year it was 
stated that there were certain hatcheries not operating at full capacity. 


We provided funds to do that. I would like to know if they are operat- 
ing at, full capacity? 
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Mr. Tunison. On page FW-12 it shows that last year you pro- 
vided funds for 26 hatcheries. We have shown a table of hatcheries 
listed which will require additional funds for full operation. Now, 
the reason for that is that, when we expand facilities, we of course 
need additional funds in order to reach full production. Those are 
listed on this page. 

Senator Maanuson. May I ask another question, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 


PROVISION OF FISH FOR FARM PONDS 


Senator Maanuson. There is a program throughout the United 
States that is growing by leaps and bounds. That is the providing 
of fish for farm ponds. What is the status of that? 

Mr. Tuntson. There is an acceleration of the construction of farm 
ponds throughout the country. It is primarily in the southern part 
of the United States. Normally, we would provide fish for about 
35,000 new ponds each year. Those are made up primarily of bass 
and blue gill sunfish. 

Senator Maanuson. Many of the Senators have been asked this 
question in their mail. Will you state quickly what is the procedure 
if a farmer decides to go ahead with a pond? To whom does he apply 
to get his fish? 

Mr. Tuntson. He can apply either directly to our Bureau or, as 
is usually the case, through the SCS people or county agent. They 
most often will give assistance in the construction of the ponds. They 
are quite familiar with the way to obtain fish. 


CONTROL OF PREDATORY ANIMALS AND INJURIOUS RODENTS 
PROGRESS OF PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypen. The estimate includes $1,902,000 for “Control 
of predatory animals and injurious rodents.” 

This committee recommended a substantial increase for this program 
for the current year. How is the program progressing? 

Mr. Lerrver. Mr. Janzen, the new Director, will answer that. 

Mr. Janzen. I believe you will find that the 1958 figure or estimate 
is similar to the 1957 appropriation. What was your question? 

Chairman Haypen. I want to know how the program is getting 
along. 

Mr. JANzEN. The program is getting along fine. We have been 
able to expand it and take care of the additional responsibilities. 

Senator Munpr. Does that provide for adequate research in the 
field to figure out the best ways to attack these predatory animals? 

Mr. JANzEN. There is definitely a need for additional research. 

Senator Munpt. What are you doing in that field right now? 

Mr. JANzEN. We are carrying on within the limit of our budget. 

Senator Munpr. Have you come up with any new results? 

Mr. Janzen. Yes. I will have to, first of all, admit that having 
been on the job just about a week, | am not entirely familiar with the 
background of the Service program outside of my own bailiwick, which 
happened to be the Middle West for the past 15 years. 

I cannot fully answer that question. Mr. Johnson can answer it. 
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Senator Munpt. We have some predators and rodents in the 
Middle West, however. Maybe you can use that as a laboratory. 

Mr. Janzen. Mr. Johnson has been active in the program and 
will comment. 

Mr. Jounson. I could probably add, Senator Mundt, that there 
are a number of activities in connection with the research of our 
predatory type of work which delve into the chemical aspects of 
the work. 







TYPE OF PREDATORS UNDER DISCUSSION 






Senator Magnuson. Mr. Johnson, I want to have the record 
straight. When you talk about predators, you are talking about 
predators as they relate to sports fisheries? 

Mr. Jonnson. In the Bureau of Sports Fisheries and Wildlife. 

Senator Maanuson. There is another problem of predators in the 
commercial fisheries. You are not discussing that? 

Mr. Jonson. I am not discussing that phase of it, sir. We have 
cooperatively, through our Branch of Wildlife Research, conducted 
investigations and research on new compounds that are presumed 
to be more effective in predator or rodent control work. In that 
connection, too, we are experimenting with some of the new chemical 
compounds as to their effectiveness in the field. 

For example, part of our research work entails work on orchards and 
mouse control work in orchards which is a serious problem particularly 
in the eastern portions of the country, and we have experimented 
with a new trail builder which applies the chemical compound slightly 
below the surface of the ground for control in orchards. 

Our chemists at the laboratory in Denver are experimenting with 
new compounds to more effectively treat forest seeds and things of 
that character, as well as experimenting for new control agents 
themselves. 





















PROBLEM OF POCKET GOPHERS 





Chairman Haypren. Have you been doing anything to get rid of 
the pocket gopher? 

Mr. Jounson. That has always been and probably for some time 
will be a perennial problem with the Service. We are conducting 
studies at the present time on the relationship of pocket gophers and 
methods of controlling them with the various chemicals that I have 
just described. They come in that part of the program, sir. 












BLACKBIRD PROBLEM 











Chairman Haypen. During the hearings last year a group of farmers 
from New Jersey came before the Committee and told of their black- 
bird problems. 

Is there any money in the budget estimate for research on this 
problem? What have you done about that? 

Mr. Jounson. We have provisions in our request here for an ex- 
pansion of our activities along that line. The blackbird problem is 
located in many sectors of the country. It was particularly acute in 
the eastern seaboard in the sweet corn crops. 

In this last year, in cooperation with the States, we worked on a 
very comprehensive banding program in an attempt to find the rela- 
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tionship of movements of these birds so that we can better evaluate 
approaches for possible control measures. 

Senator Cuavez. Did you not have trouble because of the interna- 
tional question? They are controlled by the treaty between Canada 
and the United States. 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, sir. However, the Secretary of the Interior 
through an order has taken the blackbirds from the migratory bird list 
where they are doing damage. Certain groups of birds under the 
provisions of the treaty can be declared as nuisance birds. __ 

Senator Cuavez. One poor farmer in Delaware lost his entire crop 
of some 80 acres of corn. They brought some ears of corn here that 
were completely without corn. 

Mr. Jounson. That is true, sir. 

The birds themselves do the damage when the corn is getting to the 
sweet stage and pick at the ears and it ruins the rest of the ear even 
though they do not in all cases destroy 100 percent of the ear. 

Senator Munpt. The private chemical industry is pretty well 
financed. Do they do any experimentation in this field? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. They make available to us for analyses many 
samples. We are flooded with thousands of samples from the various 
chemical concerns through their engineers who are constantly con- 
ducting various experiments and concocting various brews along those 
lines. We test those at Patuxent and Denver to determine their 
effectiveness, both in field application and effect on birds and animals 
themselves. There is a distinst problem of hazards involved in han- 
dling those dangerous chemicals. 


RIVER BASIN PROGRAM 
COLORADO RIVER PROJECT 


Chairman Haypen. The river basin program has also been trans- 
ferred from the Office of the Commissioner to this appropriation. 

Are there funds in the estimate for studies in Colorado River 
project area? 

Mr. Svometa. Dr. Meehean can answer that. 

Dr. MreneEan. Yes; there is a total of $90,000 for the Colorado 
River area. The appropriation as it is outlined in this program also 
includes increases for the small watershed program in conjunction 
with the Department of Agriculture, a followup program on the proj- 
ects that we have been studying to see that the recommendations to 
private power companies and others are being carried out, and also 
to determine their effectiveness. 

There is also included an amount for continuing investigations on 
the Middle Snake River which is a program that was started 2 years 
ago. This will be the third appropriation for that purpose. 

Senator MaGnuson. Senator Dworshak and I are quite interested 
in what plans you have or what progress is being alle in the Snake 
Basin on the territory in which there may be some conflict on the 
Bruces Eddy project. 


STUDY UNDERWAY ON BRUCES EDDY PROJECT 


_ Mr. Meenean. We sent reports to Senator Dworshak and to other 
interested members pointing out to them that at the present we have 
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this Bruces Eddy area in particular under rather intensive study, 
As a matter of fact, we had four men snowbound in the area during 
the last winter studying the elk and deer herds. 

I want to particularly emphasize the fact that this has been an 
especially severe winter, which is very good, because it gives us a 
good estimate of what might occur during a critical period. Those 
men just recently came out. Some of the snow in the area melted 
and they came out a little earlier than we had anticipated. 

There will be a preliminary report on that phase of it sometime in 
April which will give us some estimate of the effect on wildlife, 








LIMITATION ON 





FUNDS 


Senator Maanuson. The reason we ask this question is that the 
public works bill reported out by the committee just 3 days ago 
has a definite limitation on funds for construction on Bruces Eddy 
if and until you people come to some conclusion, 

Naturally, of course, we would like to have that done as soon as 
possible, 

Senator Dworsuak, At that point, may I direct your attention to 
the fact that on page FW-133 of your justification you say that 
$54,500 is being earmarked to continue this study which was initiated 
in fiscal year 1955, so that we are in the second year of it now. It 
was my understanding when you initiated that study that it would 
take 3 years, and I am amazed to read on this page ‘‘and the above 
amount will be needed annually until 1960 when the investigations 
should be completed.” 

Dr. MeeneAn. That is right. 

Senator DworsHak. That would not be 3 years. That would be 
5 years. 

Dr. Meexean. The problem involved here is much greater than 
we had anticipated. It is tied up with the whole program of salmon 
investigations. 

Senator DworsHak. You do not mean to tell us that it will take 5 
years to go into the Clearwater River drainage as a tributary of the 
Snake to find out what the effects of a proposed dam construction 
would be upon fish migration? 

Dr. Mernean. The study of wildlife on the Bruces Eddy area 
will be completed this year. 

Senator DworsHak. That will be within the 3 years? 

Dr. Mrerenean. Yes, sir. By fall we will have a report on Bruces 
Eddy for you. We have a part of the salmon investigation to com- 
plete yet in that area. 

When that is completed, we will have a report on Bruces Eddy 
itself. 

Senator DworsHak. What do you envisage as requiring 5 years to 
complete? Are you including the lower Columbia or the Snake 
River or other streams in addition to the Clearwater? 

Dr. Mrernean. We have the whole drainage from the Palisades 
Dam to Lewiston which includes the Snake River, the Clearwater,the 
Imnaha, the Salmon River, and other tributaries in the immediate 
vicinity which are presently or potentially important fish producers, 
the entire area is highly valuable for wildlife as well. The studies are 
particularly important in view of the fact that a number of dams are 
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under construction by private power companies, and others are con- 
templated in that area. 

Senator DworsHak. You do not have to go to Palisades to deter- 
mine the effect of fisheries migration on the Clearwater which is 600 
miles away. 

Dr. Meenean. That is all involved in the Middle Snake investiga- 
tion which is in this appropriation. 


EFFECT OF CONSTRUCTION ON FISH AND WILDLIFE 





Senator DworsHak. My colleague from Washington and the chair- 
man of the Public Works Committee which handles the omnibus bill, 
and I myself are very much interested in getting the determination of 
the effect of this proposed Bruces Eddy Dam construction on fish 
and wildlife in the Clearwater drainage area. Could we not prevail 
upon you to concentrate your efforts in the next year or 18 months 
and complete that particular segment of that study on the entire 
Columbia River Basin? 

Dr. Meenean. We are doing that. The report on the wildlife 
aspects of it will be completed in April of this year. The fisheries 
aspects of it will be completed later. We should have a report of a 
preliminary nature on the Bruces Eddy area by May 1. 

Senator DworsHak. Then your extension of the entire study until 
1960 does not necessarily mean that we will have to withhold any 
conclusions until that year so far as the Bruces Eddy itself is concerned? 

Dr. Mereuean. That is correct. 

As we go along we will provide information on the most urgent 
matters as rapidly as we can. Bruces Eddy is of high priority. The 
report will be out promptly so that you will not have to delay it too 
long. 

Senator DworsHak. You will be within the original schedule of 
3 years in that particular study. 

Dr. Meruean. That is right. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you. 

Senator Maanuson. We want the record to be clear, Doctor, that 
all of us affected in these areas do not want to proceed with any of 
these projects unless everybody seems to be in a reasonable minimum 
amount of accord. That is why we do not delay if possible. 
























COMPARISON OF RESPONSIBILITY 

















Senator Munopt. Is the responsibility of the Service in the Missouri 
River Basin comparable to the responsibility which you exercise in 
the Columbia Basin, on the Central Valley and the Colorado River 
project? 

Dr. Mrruean. It is not quite the same as it is in the Colorado River 
Valley because there we have special legislation which requires that 
fish and wildlife be taken into consideration not only from the stand- 
point of mitigation of damages, but for enhancement; in other words, 
the improvement of situations where it is possible to improve wildlife 
conditions in that area. 

Senator Munpr. You are talking about the Colorado River project? 
Dr. Meenean. I am talking about the Colorado. 

Senator Munpr. With reference to the upper Colorado River proj- 


ect, are the benefits to fish and wildlife included in the benefit-to-cost 
ratio? 
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Dr. Merxean. That is right. 

Senator Munpt. How about the Central Valley project? 

Dr. Mrruean. All of them are included in the cost-benefit ratio 
when the feasibility of the project is being studied. 

What I had in mind is that in the Colorado Basin in addition to 
the mitigation of damages which we normally study under the Coordi- 
nation Act for which we are responsible, the Colorado law calls for 
an enhancement of values and improvement of fish and wildlife 
wherever it is feasible, and can be done at a reasonable cost. We 
did not have that in any other entire river basin. 

Senator Munnpt. There is, however, also a difference, is there not, 
between the Missouri River Basin and these other basins in other 
aspects? 

Dr. MrrxeEan. Depending on the local situation; yes, sir. 

Senator Munpt. You might not be able to detail it now. It 
might take too much time, but would you prepare a report to insert 
in the record at this point concerning the responsibilities of the 
Service in the Missouri River Basin vis-a-vis the Columbia Basin, 
vis-a-vis the Central Valley, vis-a-vis the Colorado River project 
because I believe that in preparing the Missouri River Basin basic 
legislation this phase was ignored more than it was in these other 
areas. 

I would like to have the differences spelled out. 

Dr, Mrrnean. The Missouri River Basin project was authorized 
prior to the time that we got into these investigations. 

Senator Munpt. That was a Pick-Sloan plan, a flood emergency 
matter, and we have learned something about that since. 

Chairman Haypren. That I think would be appropriate. 

Dr. MEEHEAN. We would be glad to do that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Tle Urited States Fish and Wildlife Service has nationwide authorities and 
resyorsil ilities for the examination of water-use projects planned and constructed 
by the Federal Goverrn ent ard by non-Federal agencies under Federal perr it, 
pursuant to the so-called Coordination Act of August 14, 1946 (60 Stat. 1080). 
Tte Coordination Act is, in some respects, pern issive legislation. It merely 
recuires thet the Federal construction agencies consult with the Fish and Wildlife 
Service ard the State fish ard game departments with a view to preventing loss 
of, and damage to, fish and wildlife resources. The construction agencies are not 
recuired to incorporate in project plans any remedial r-easures which the Secretary 
of the Interior may recommend based on investigations by the fish and wildlife 
agencies. Obviously, the Congress intended that. a sincere effort be made to 
incorporate feasible measures to prevent damage in project plans. Section 3 of 
the act states that adequate provision shall be made for the use of project-acquired 
lands and waters for fish and wildlife management. These lands and waters are 
to be n.ade available for management by fish and game agencies. There have 
been ‘differing interpretations in various units of the executive branch as to 
whether the Coordination Act allows for the development or enhancement of fish 
and wildlife resources and in certain administrative decisions it has been held that 
it does not. 

MISSOURI RIVER BASIN 


With regard to the Missouri River Basin, the Fish and Wildlife Service conducts 
its river basin work pursuant to general authority of the Coordination Act and 
annual appropriation acts. The Department of the Interior and its various 
bureaus have been cooperating for some years on a general plan of development. 
Funds for investigations on the “general plan of development”’ have been carried 
annually for many years in construction funds appropriated to the Bureau of 
Reclamation in annual appropriation acts of the Congress. There is not specific 
authority calling for development or enhancement of fish and wildlife resources in 
the Missouri River Basin such as is carried in the act authorizing Colorado River 
storage project and other projects as discussed below. 
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COLORADO BASIN 






The act authorizing the Colorado River storage project and participating 
rojects (Public Law 485, 84th Cong.) states in section 8 that the Secretary of the 
nterior “is authorized and directed to investigate, plan, construct, operate, and 
maintain * * * facilities to mitigate losses of, and improve conditions for, the 
propagation of fish and wildlife.’’ This is broad authority to enhance fish and 
wildlife resources throughout the basin and includes authority to acquire lands for 
the purposes of mitigation of damage to and enhancement of, wildlife resources. 









COLUMBIA RIVER BASIN 






















With regard to the Columbia Basin, there is a specific act which gives broad 
authority to the Secretary of the Interior to conserve fishery resources of the 
Columbia River Basin. In other words, development of the resources as well as 
prevention of damage to them is authorized and directed. This act is the so- 
called Mitchell Act (act of May 11, 1938, 52 Stat. 345), as amended (act of 
August 8, 1946; 60 Stat. 932) in which the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
and directed to— 

(1) conduct such investigations, and such engineering and biological sur- 
veys and experiments as may be necessary to direct and facilitate conservation 
of the fishery resources of the Columbia River and its tributaries; 

(2) construct and install devices in the Columbia River Basin for the 
improvement of feeding and spawning conditions for fish, for the protection 
of migratory fish from irrigation projects, and for facilitating free migration 
of fish over obstructions; and 

(3) perform all other activities necessary for the conservation of fish in the 
Columbia River Basin in accordance with law. 

The Congress has authorized certain specific reclamation projects in the Colum- 
bia River Basin which call for the development of fish and wildlife resources. 
Examples of these are the act of June 12, 1948 (Public Law 629, 80th Cong.) 
which authorized construction of the Kennewick division of the Yakima project, 
Washington. That act specifically authorized “improvements for fish and wild- 
life’ and the construction and maintenance costs allocated to these improvements 
were made nonreimbursable pursuant to the provisions of the act of August 14, 
1946, mentioned above. ‘lhe specific improvements mentioned in the document 
on which the act was based were the fencing of certain canal rights-of-way to 
improve upland game conditions and the improvement of certain stream channels 
for fish life. 

Another project in the Columbia Basin in which fish and wildlife enhancement 
is authorized is the Crooked River project, Oregon, authorized by the act of 
August 6, 1956 (Public Law 992, 84th Congress). The act states that ‘In order 
to promote the preservation and propagation of fish and wildlife * * * a minimum 
release of ten cubic feet per second shall be maintained from [Prineville] reservoir 
for the benefit of downstream fish life * * *.’”’ 


























CENTRAL VALLEY, CALIF. 


The Central Valley project, California, was reauthorized by the act of August 
27, 1954 (Public Law 674, 83d Cong.) and declared to be ‘“‘also for the use of 
waters thereof for fish and wildlife purposes * * *.” 

The act authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to construct and maintain 
works necessary for development of water supplies and to furnish water for 
Federal and State waterfowl management areas in the Central Valley. Cost of 
investigation and construction of works and delivery of water are made non- 
reimbursable. The act authorized $400,000 to be appropriated for construction 
of the above works. 

The Trinity River project of California was authorized in the act of August 12, 
1955 (Public Law 386, 84th Cong.) as a part of the Central Valley project. That 
act states that “‘the Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed to adopt 
appropriate measures to insure the preservation and propagation of fish and 
wildlife, including, but not limited to, * * * [maintenance of certain minimum 
flows streams for maintenance of fish life and propagation thereof].’’ 


89775—57——26 
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EXPENDITURES IN MISSOURI BASIN 


Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman. 

You are spending far less in the Missouri Basin than you are in 
other basins for fish and wildlife and other purposes. 

Dr. MresHean. We get funds from the Missouri Basin appropria- 
tion for that purpose that are transferred to the Service. 

Senator Youne. The Garrison Reservoir covers an area about a 
third the size of the State of Rhode Island. There has not been much 
done to replace fish and wildlife losses as a result of the drowning of 
this vast area. That reservoir is filling now and there is no plan that 
1 know of to establish the hatchery to stock this large reservoir, 

I would like to read a letter that I received on March 5 from our 
game and fish commissioner in the State of North Dakota: 


Hon. Mitton R. Youna, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator: At the time that my department began its first discussions 
with the Corps of Engineers, it was decided that land below the dam at Garrison 
be set aside for a site for a future fish hatchery. This land has been held for that 
purpose and is available. 

No request has been made for Federal funds to date, but it is now felt that the 
need for such an installation warrants such a request. 

The establishment of large multipurpose dams and proposed diversion has 
created a need for a hatchery capable of producing hatchery fish of correct size 
and species. This need far surpasses the ability of my State to cope with it. 
Many new fishing areas will be created when diversion takes place. 

To realize the fishery potential of these areas, hatchery fish will have to be 
made available soon. Otherwise coarse fish populations will become established. 

This new water has a terrific potential for production of both sports and com- 
mercial fish. Over 25 pounds of fish per surface acre of water could easily be 
harvested annually with proper stocking facilities. 

Not only is the site available at Garrison, the location is ideal for taking care 
of the stocking needs of these new waters. 

I believe that the Federal Government has a responsibility in supplying these 
facilities particularly in view of the State’s inability and the contribution that 
fishing from these waters will make to the Nation’s food economy. 

I am requesting you, therefore, to do what may be necessary to arrange for 
Federal assistance for the installation of such a hatchery. First, by requesting 
the Federal Fish and Wildlife Service to make the necessary investigations regard- 


ing such a hatchery, and second, to help us acquire Federal financing for con- 
struction. 


Please give this your attention, Senator, and allow me to remain, 
Respectfully, 


State GAME AND FisH DEPARTMENT, 
H. R. Moraan, Commissioner. 


UNBUDGETED PROJECT 


Senator Younc. What if anything has been done to establish a 
hatchery to stock this vast Garrison reservoir? 

Dr. MreeneANn. Up to the present time, it has not been in the pro- 
gram. We have had people in from the field studying our whole fish 
and wildlife service program and, insofar as the hatchery phase of it 
is concerned, they have placed that at the top of the list as one of the 
most urgent new hatcheries at the present time. 

Senator Younc. Are there no funds in here for that purpose? 

Dr. MrrHean. There are no funds in here for that purpose. 

Senator Maanuson. I ask this question for information because in 
our Interstate Commerce Committee we have separate bills for estab- 


lishment of hatcheries. We have almost an epidemic of them up 
there. 
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In this particular case with that water coming in would we need an 
authorization or could we go ahead without that? 

Dr. Merueran. It is the preferable way to do it, in order to give us 
authority to operate a hatchery, to have an authorization. 

Senator Magnuson. What the North Dakota commissioner of the 
State game and fish department points out, I think you all agree, is 
that if we start getting in there now before some of the other type of 
fish which we do not want to get in there, it is going to cost less in the 
long run. 

Dr. Mrrnxan. A number of our hatcheries have been established 
by inserting amounts in the appropriations bill for that purpose. 

Senator Youne. Do you have money for investigation, cr ere 
investigations necessary to the establishment of a hatchery such as 
this? 

Dr. Mennean. Some investigation would be necessary but a good 
deal of work has been done on this because we have had it under 
consideration for 2 or 3 years, so that we have a good deal of informa- 
tion on it. It would not take very much. 

Senator Younc. Would it be necessary to put money in this bill 
for that purpose? 

Dr. MurxHean. It would be preferable. 

Senator Younc. How much money would be necessary? 

Dr. Menuuan. Approximately $30,000. 

Senator Young. | have just one more question. 

{s the $30,300 for research on Snake Creek as outlined on page 
I W—23 in the bill as it comes from the House? 

Dr. Mreunan.. Yes. 

Senator Youne. Thank you. 


CONSTRUCTION 
HOUSE ALLOWANCE AND JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypren. The House allowed the full estimate of 


$5,332,000, for construction. The justification will be included in 
the record. 


(The justification referred to follows:) 


Analysis by activities 











r Appropria- | Estimate, 
Activities % tion, 1957 @ | 1958 
1. Fish facilities____ Sipe ated cdtd cudeg Spd niald demeaedieeinesbiilscoeeas alee eh an $2, 300, 000 
as Wile net hete sos - 5 < ac cece enn icc de cep scecccacs izumapBcstesenesasuaav’ 1, 000, 000 3, 032, 000 





RO OO | ON OE desea 2, 601, 000 | 5, 332, 000 





1. Fish facilities, $2,300,000 
Activities: Fish hatchery facilities: 
Approprifition, 19670 2) 3 Oe goss dk ee eS $1, 601, 000 
Estimate, 1958 Hes ~ Ped eA SUN oc edecl see Cre ee wae 2, 300, 000 
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The estimate of $2,300,000 will provide for the following: 


(1) Lake trout propagation program, $130,000 


Charlevoix, Mich $47, 000 
Marquette Forest, Mich 30, 500 
Pendill’s Creek, Mich 52, 500 


Lake-trout populations have been seriously depleted in Lakes Michigan, Huron, 
and Superior by an infestation of parasitic sea lampreys. Studies of abundance 
of small trout in Lake Michigan indicate that natural reproduction has practically 
ceased in this lake and similar studies in Lakes Huron and Superior indicate that 
natural reproduction has been seriously affected. From all information available, 
immature trout seem to be immune from sea-lamprey attacks during their first 
3 to 5 years of life and an early restocking of the lakes should be made to permit 
récovery of the lake-trout populations when the present sea-lamprey control 
program has become most effective. The estimate covers the following projects: 

The following tabulation shows, with respect to the foregoing stations, the total 
estimated cost, the amounts appropriated fiscal years 1950-57, inclusive, the 
estimate for 1958, and the appropriations required in future years for completion. 


Appropriated, Estimated 

Lake trout propagation program Total esti- | 1950 to 1957, Estimate, | appropriation 
mated cost inclusive 1958 required in 

future years 


CE DERE. 5 cicecancepngssadesncadieee $108, 500 $25, 000 $47, 000 $36, 500 
Pendill’s Creek, Mich...............----...2.-- 336, 800 52, 500 117, 300 
Marquette Forest, Mich 153, 000 30, 500 | 122, 500 


Total. ...-------------------------------- 598, 300 276, 300 


(2) Other facilities, $2,170,000.—Improvement of hatcheries: 


Estimate, 1958 Estimate, 1958 
Marion, Ala 
Williams Creek, Ariz 30, 100} Gavins Point, 8. Dak 
Welaka, Fla GM YS re 
Chattahoochee Forest, Ga_.__. 27, 100) Springville, Utah 
Millen, Ga f Pittsford, Vt 
North Attleboro, Mass Lake Mills, Wis 
Creston, Mont 
Edenton, N. C 
Allegheny Forest, Pa 


The following tabulation shows, with respect to the foregoing stations, the total 
estimated cost, the amounts appropriated fiscal year 1950 to 1957, inclusive, the 
estimate for 1958, and the appropriations required in future years for completion: 


Appropriated Estimated 

Station Total esti- 1950-57, Estimate, | appropriation 
mated cost inclusive 1958 required in 
future years 


NS Se Sea ee eee 
Williams Creek (McNary), Ariz 

Wekaka, Fla... -.-_._- 

Chattahoochee Forest, Ga 

Millen, Ga 

North Attleboro, Mass 

Creston, Mont 

SD ie Fics ages ssuckennqnesnbnnaede 
Allegheny Forest, Pa 

SIL AE 0-0) 15 Gidnn an ncdsinouesbatenand 
ees ee ee eee a 
ag ee ee es Oe EE 
Springville, Utah 

Pittsford, Vt : : 
Gilles TR Weees seh isin hss ‘ 26, 100 


416, 000 | 


ssssess 


ASESRE 
SESSS5 
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New hatcheries 


Funds were appropriated for fiscal year 1957 for initiation of construction of 
five new sport fish hatcheries. The estimates for fiscal year 1958 for completion 
of the hatcheries follow: 


Cedar Bluff, Kans r $370, 600 
Miles City, Mont_- 

Pisgah National Forest No. 2, N. C 

Paint Bank, Va 

West Virginia__ _- 


Total 


The following tabulation shows, with respect to the foregoing stations, the 


total estimated cost, the amount appropriated in 1957 and the estimate for 1958, 
for completion. 





Total esti- Appropri- Estimate, 
mated cost ated, 1957 1958 


$370, 600 
106, 200 
90, 100 
666, 200 
520, 900 
1, 754, 000 


Miles City, "Mont. 

Pisgah National Forest No. 2, N.C... 
Paint Bank, V 

West Virginia. 


$80, 
359, 
375, 100 285, 


000 
000 
000 
= 000 | 81, 000 
000 
000 


ree s+ 
| 

Cedar Bluff, Kans __- poet! tO «dey =| on oa 
Total __- | 


80, 
2, 639, 000 ze 885, 
. Wildlife facilities, $3,032,000 


Appropria- Estimate, 
Activities | tion, 1957 1958 


(a) Game management facilities 
(b) Wildlife refuge facilities 
Total 





(a) Game management facilities, $86,000 


This sum is required for the construction of two residences at Gakona, Alaska, 
together with a service building. Gakona is located between Anchorage and 
Fairbanks in the prime game ranges rapidly being opened by military and civil 
highway routes. Sheep, caribou, moose, grizzly bear, trout, grayling, and other 
wildlife resources are in need of protection in this vast area. The residences are 
required for game-management agents to be located there. Plans provide for a 
duplex semidetached building of masonry construction containing two 3-bedroom 
apartments of 1,200 square feet each, estimated to cost $70,000, and a service 


building 20 by 40 feet, containing a garage, shop, and office, estimated to cost 
$16,000. 
(b) Wildlife refuge facilities, $2,946,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $2,946,000. The de- 
crease of $1 million from the 1957 appropriation represents nonrecurring construc- 
tion of the Devils Kitchen Dam which is being constructed by the Corps of Engi- 
neers, Department of the Army. 

Of the $2 ,946,000 requested, $1,300,000 is for the completion of construction of 
the Devils Kitchen Dam on the Crab Orchard refuge in Illinois by the Corps of 
Engineers; $917,500 is primarily for the development of waterfowl habitat by the 
construction of dikes, dams, water controls, and canals and irrigation facilities 
needed to grow supplemental food for waterfowl; and $728,500 is for increased 
fire protection at the 329,000-acre Okefenokee, Ga., wildlife refuge, pursuant to the 
authorization contained in the act of July 26, 1956 (Public Law $10, 84th Cong.) 

The national system of waterfowl refuges provides nesting grounds in the 
northern breeding areas, resting and feeding areas distributed along the four great 
flyways of the country, and large wintering areas in southern United States. The 
development of lands included in the system of national wildlife refuges is necessary 
to carry out the policy of Congress as established in the Mi —, Treaty Act of 
1918 and the Migratory Bird Conservation Act of 1929. he projects indicated 
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are a part of the long-range development plan for lands under management and 
those recently acquired, and include establishing lakes, ponds, and marshes, 
reservoirs to store seasonal runoff needed to maintain waterfowl habitat, dikes, 
spillways, water-control structures, irrigation systems required for growing supple- 
mental food for waterfowl, also headquarter facilities, access roads, and fences 
for effective administration. The intensity of development determines the effec- 
tiveness of the refuges in meeting requirements for managing the migratory water- 
fowl resource. The program is directed toward constructing the basic facilities 
needed for progressive management of the public lands controlled by the Bureau. 
Construction is proposed at the following refuges in the amounts indicated: 


Sacramento, Calif $32, 100 | Mingo, Mo $25, 100 
Tule Lake (Lower Klamath), Swan Lake, Mo 63, 600 

35, 100} Fort Peck, Mont 25, 700 
Monte Vista, Colo 43, 100 | Desert Game, Nev 15, 100 
Bombay Hook, Del 25, 100 | Stillwater, Nev_..._...---- 55, 100 
Okefenokee, Ga 728, 500} Brigantine, N. J 97, 200 
Crab Orchard, Il 1, 300, 000 | Lower Souris, N. Dak 29, 100 
Quivira, Kans 33, 100} Malheur, Oreg 50, 100 
Catahoula, La 37, 600| Buffalo Lakes, Tex 38, 100 
Sabine, La 40, 100 | Columbia, Wash 35, 100 
Shiawassee, Mich 52, 100} MeNary, Wash 71, 400 
Mud Lake, Minn 17, 300 


Upper Mississippi, Minn - - - 25, 100 Total estimate 2, 946, 000 
Noxubee, Miss 71, 200 


Itemization of estimate 





Estimate, Estimate, 
1957 1958 





Program and financing 
Total obligations- $3, 730, 875 $5, 332, 000 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Construction, Fish and Wildlife Service’. —3, 730, 875 


Appropriation 





Obligations by objects 


Estimate, Estimate, 
1957 1958 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
Persoual-serviows. . -...............--...- MAPA E CUS. di kabsicess will | $t 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services. ___- 
Rents and utility services __ 
Printing and reproduction __- 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials -_ - 
Equipment .__........- al iri a dca 
Be OE IIE os ccvnctciccucscceccicinundepbidesueidederuacce 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 

Contribution to retirement fund___..--.._..-_- Gedaate 
Taxes and assessments __....._--. Jet seiecddacane Tees eos Vebiagate ted 





Total, Fish and Wildlife Service_._.....__- 


ALLOCATION TO CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Rents and utility services__...........-- all canis Sea j ee heatiteadiwe 

Other contractual services -_- = . 68, 600 
Services performed by “Revolv ing fund, , Corps ‘of Engineers” vase = 123, 500 

eels RU GET UGres co os. oo Sk. eek eI). oc obits 1, 684, 066 





Total, Corps of Engineers. -__....__.._.- aa ’ ao aoe 1, 876, 366 | 


Total obligations--.--_- th. ae buco. a ed eens due. 2 decutd | 3, 730, 875 | 
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FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
BuREAU OF Sport FIsHERIFS AND WILDLIFE 
CONSTRUCTION 
(House hearings, pp. 517-525, 528-5338, 535) 


Appropriation 1957 bigiegdans =e i $2, 601, 000 


Estimate __._....-- os ; 5, 332, 000 
House allowance 5, 332, 000 
Restoration requeste d 200, 000 
(P. 18, line 10) 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 
Page 18, line 10, strike out ‘‘$5,332,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$5,532,000”, 


an increase of $200,000 in the appropriation. 


HOUSE REPORT 


“The budget estimate of $5,332,000 has been allowed for construction of fish- 
hatchery, game-management, and wildlife-refuge facilities. This is an increase of 
$2,731,000 over the appropriation for the current year. Of the amount provided, 
$200, 000 is to be used for purchase of land within the DeSeto-Bertrand Bénd 
aréas of the Missouri River in Harrison County, Iowa, to initiate the establish- 
ment of a migratory bird refuge. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The amendment restores the reduction made by the House in earmarking 
$200,000 of the estimate for the purchase of land within the DeSoto-Bertrand 
Bend area of the Missouri River in Harrison County, Iowa, to initiate the estab- 
lishment of a migratory bird refuge which was not included in the estimate for 
1958. This amount is distributed to activities as follows: 


Activity Appropria- | Budget esti- House al- | Restoratien 
tion 1957 mate 1958 | lowance 1958; requested 
isiiicatlbaimntightpli a - Oe thee 
| | 
1. Fish facilities ; $1, 601, 000 $2, 300,000 | $2, 300, 000 | 
2. Wildlife facilities 1, 000, 000 3, 032, 000 3, 032, 000 | _ $200, 000 
Total s 2. 601, 900 5, 332, 000 5, 332, 000 200, 00 


A breakdown of the restoration réquest by objests of expenditures follows: 


01 Personal services $32, 000 
03 Transportation of things 400 
05 Rents and utility services 1, 000 
07 Other contractual services 56, 500 
08 Supplies and materials 25, 000 
10 Lands and structures______- nd 85, 100 

Total_-_ y 200, 000 


The restoration of $200,000 will enable the Bureau to carry forward the 1958 
construction program on the following refuges: 


Sacramento, Calif___- ; $32, 100 
Tule Lake (lowe r Klam: ath), Calif __- Prat 35, 100 
Lower Souris, N. Dak_____..___~- Pag 26, 300 


Columbis a, Wash... 


me aS. aS Ye ae 
MeNary, Wash_- = 5 


71, 400 


EARMARKED FUNDS FOR DE SOTO-BERTRAND BEND AREA 


Chairman Haypgen. While the House allowed the full estimate of 
$5,332,000, the committee earmarked $200,000 for the establishment 
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~ a refuge within the DeSoto-Bertrand Bend area of the Missouri 
iver. 

The net effect of this action is to reduce the program in the budget 
estimate by $200,000. What projects would have to be eliminated by 
the action of the House committee? 

Mr. Janzen. This DeSoto-Bertrand Bend projest is a desirable fish 
and wildlife projest with a great deal of recreation involved in the 
States of Nebraska and Iowa. It is on the Missouri River. It will 
consist of a bend In the Missouri River which will be cut off by the 
Corps of Engineers, setting up an area of about 7,000 or 8,000 acres. 
The total cost of the project will be around $2 million. 

We have saeiioned this project as being a special project one that 
cannot be handled through duck stamp moneys and it was not in- 
cluded in the program. As you will note, $200,000 of construction 
money was earmarked for that project. The construction money that 
was in the program is badly needed for our construction work. 

For years we have had very little construction money to develop 
some of the land in our wildlife refuges and we have been criticized for 
attempting to acquire new land and not developing what we have, but 
our wet lands, our waterfowl habitat, are disappearing so rapidly that 
we are really involved in a race to try to save them and have therefore 
felt that we should continue acquiring new areas. 


DETAILED STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypren. Would you prepare a detailed statement on 
the DeSoto-Bertrand Bend project for the record? 

Mr. JANzEN. We will do that. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


ProposepD DrSoto NaTIoNnaL WILDLIFE REFUGE 


The area extends from the DeSoto Bend through the Bertrand and Harrison 
Bends to Calhoun Bend and would embrace about 2,771 acres in Harrison County 
and 500 acres in Pottawattamie County, Iowa, 5,094 acres in Washington County, 
Nebr., and 950 acres of the Missouri River, totaling 9,315 acres overall. This 
area is 20 miles above Omaha, and the village of DeSoto is on the west boundary 
of the refuge. 

The land in this project is typical Missouri River alluvial bottomland, including 
@ considerable acreage of productive agricultural land, wasteland in the form 
of sand deposits and sandbars, and sandy wastelands overgrown by brush. It is 
proposed to improve the existing croplands by good soil and moisture management, 
clearing brushlands for use where possible, and producing enough food to carry 
around 25,000 geese each year and up to one-quarter million other waterfowl. 

The Corps of Engineers will straighten the river here by cutting across the 
peninsula from DeSoto Bend to Calhoun Bend. The Oxbow Lake formed in the 
original river channel by this action will be stabilized by engineering works at 
each end and developed into a major water recreational area, much in demand 
by the citizens of both States. This will include access roads, docks, beaches, 
concessions, and improvement of the fresh water fisheries resource. 

The present estimates on the cost of the project are $1,350,000 for land and 
$662,000 for development. 

The Corps of Engineers is planning to go ahead with its necessary construction 
or navigat:on purposes at this point in the next fiscal year. 


PROJECTS AFFECTED 


Mr. Jansen. We also realize that we must develop these areas, but 
we have no recourse but to eliminate this very important construction 
work if this earmarking of the construction moneys for land acquisition 
remains. 
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Senator Munpt. Where are the construction projects involved 
located? 
Mr. JANSEN. The Sacramento project in California, $32,100; Tule 
Lake, Calif., $35,100; Lower Souris, N. Dak., $26,300; the Columbia 
roject in Washington, $35,100; and McNary in Washington, $71,400. 
he work all involves development of water on these lands in order to 
provide more food for waterfowl. 


DEVIL’S KITCHEN DAM, CRAB ORCHARD REFUGE, ILL. 


Chairman Haypen. The estimate includes $1,300,000 for the 
Devils Kitchen Dam in the Crab Orchard Refuge in Illinois. 

Will this amount complete this facility? 

Mr. Soumeta. Yes. 


BENTON LAKE REFUGE, MONT. 


Chairman Haypren. Would you submit a statement on the needed 
improvements at the Benton Lake Refuge in Montana? Do you 
know anything about that? 

Mr. Janzen. That work is not in our program this year. It is high, 
however, for future consideration. It is an area of about 7,000 acres, 
possibly 10,000 acres, as I remember. It is an area in Montana that 
does not have a dependable water supply. We have been studying 
it for the past several years and have now found a water supply. 

The State of Montana has enacted legislation authorizing a right 
of-way for a water supply, and it is a program for consideration in the 
immediate future. 

(The following information was submitted:) 


Funds required for full development of Benton Lake National Wildlife Refuge, Mont., 


$1,250,000 

Construct reservoir, drainage structures, and canal clearing_-_-__-_---- $436, 000’ 
Bridges and water controls needed on canal right-of-way _____------ 62, 000 
Weer COIGTON Mir OGTE MG URINE Ss oe ee ee ne te en 60, 000 
Conse, aecuss ain service Tomas... oe ee ae 45, 000 
Pumping station: et toe and per) ee eae ee eee ef 33, 000 
Railroad underpass- ---_---_---- Pi Bere’ Se Mee Bees 13, 000 
oe A pet MA RE ee EST LAUR eC RAT a i ele 18, 000 

Construct headquarters: service building, 2 residences, oil and paint 
storage building, water and sewage facilities_........__.________-_- 70, 000 
PE ae errs ke ee te A ere sree ELE Pe 50, 000 
Betrepeee et 1 oteoway oo oe se ek Ae Li 10, 000 
Development of land for waterfowl feeding ground____________-___-- 85, 000 

Dikes and water controls for subimpoundments in Benton Lake Basin 

for conservation of water and to provide for most effective manage- 
ONTO ee, See OUR ee ae ee See a ase 268, 000 
Engineering, inspection, and contingencies____......-..-.--_------ 100, 000 
EUR. 2 oe oo Cet SE ee UOe BOneno02 Sie 2 1, 250, 000 


LETTER FROM SENATOR MURRAY 


Chairman Haypen. I will include in the record a letter from Senator 
Murray pertaining to the Benton Lake Refuge. 
(The letter referred to follows:) 
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Unitep Srares SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
March 22, 1957. 
Hon. Cart HaypDeEn, 
Chairman, Interior Subcommittee of Senate 
Appropriations Committee, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator: Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee: I appear 
today to request inclusion of $90,000 in the fiscal 1958 budget for the Benton Lake 
National Wildlife Refuge in Montana. Other members of the Montana congres- 
sional delegation and outside witnesses have asked to testify in support of this 
project at subsequent hearings. I know that you want to hear departmental 
witnesses today so I shall speak but a few minutes. You may wish to ask them 
questions about Benton Lake, therefore I thought you would like to hear a very 
brief explanation of the appropriation I have requested. 

The Benton Lake National Wildlife Refugee is about 15 miles north of Great 
Falls, Mont. This 12,000-acre refuge was established by Executive order in 1929 
and was formerly a part of the Sun River reclamation project. 

About 1 year in 20 there is sufficient runoff to fill the lake. The number of 
ducks produced during these rare good water years surpasses that of some of the 
fabled nesting areas north of the border. 

In the past a number of plans calling for the diverting of distant streams have 
been put forth, but they proved either impracticable or too costly. Recently 
through the help of Mr. George Ebner, engineer of the Greenfield Irrigation Dis- 
trict, and the Cascade County Wildlife Association, of which Mr. Richard Golie 
is president, a mutually satisfactory plan has been developed for the use of return- 
flow irrigation water. The State of Montana has enacted enabling legislation 
authorizing the acquisition of a right-of-way needed to deliver water from the 
Greenfield Irrigation District to Benton Lake. 

A legal review of the project, including water supply, water rights, and rights- 
of-way as provided for in some of the land patents, was completed in March 1957, 
and it is now possible to proceed with the physical development as rapidly as 
funds permit. 

It is estimated that full development of Benton Lake would cost about 
$1,250,000. 

About $498,000 is needed to bring water from the irrigation district wasteway 
to Benton Lake and thus put the refuge into production. Such development is 
urgently needed now to compensate for the loss of wet lands throughout the 
Nation and, of course, to provide additional breeding ground for ducks and geese. 
The waterfowl produced here are important to the sportsmen of Montana and to 
those along the lower Colorado River, where these birds and others migrating 
through the Benton Lake area winter. 

Returns from waterfowl banded on breeding grounds in central Montana show 
that ducks and geese produced here are taken in Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Arizona. A few of the waterfowl from central Montana migrate 
westward through Utah and Nevada and into the Pacific flyway. 

Because the necessary preliminaries to departmental approval of this project 
were not accomplished until this month, there was no budget request for an 
appropriation for the refuge, nor was the appropriation requested of the House 
Appropriations Committee, which considered this bill before the Department had 
completed its study and reported, in a letter to my colleague Representative 
LeRoy Anderson, dated March 13, 1957, that ‘‘we can now go ahead with the 
project as rapidly as funds permit.” 

You are all familiar with the loss of wet lands in the country and the resulting 
bad effect on duck production. Development of Benton Lake Wildlife Refuge 
would compensate for loss of many other breeding grounds and pay off many times 
in production of ducks which would add to the waterfowl population in a number 
of States. In this connection you may wish to question representatives of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service on the relative importance of the proposed development of 
the Benton Lake project to the national wildlife refuge program. You may also 
wish to determine what development of this project will mean to States other than 
Montana. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to have printed, following my testimony, a wire I 
received from Tom Deckert, legislative chairman of the Billings Rod and Gun 
Club, in support of the $90,000 appropriation. 

Thank you very much for your time and consideration of my request. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES MurRRAY. 
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Bruuines, Monv., March 20, 1987. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


We urge to request the $90,000 appropriation to cover the first year’s work at 
Benton Lake refuge. We understand the right-of-way problems have recently 
been resolved and the Fish and Wildlife Service is ready to get under way with 
this development providing the required appropriation is made available at this 
time. When completed this project will greatly assist in the western flyways of 
our migratory waterfowl. We can assure you the outdoor people of Montana will 


appreciate vour efforts. Request this be made a part of the record of the Senate 
appropriation of the subcommittee hearing. 


Tue Birtmcs Rop anp Gun Crupr, 
Tom Deckert, Legislative chairman. 


COLORADO RIVER FISH HATCHERY 


Chairman Hayprn. I have had considerable information given to 
me about the need for a trout hatchery on Colorado River. We did 
not realize at the time the Hoover Dam was built and again when the 
Davis Dam was built that cold water would come out from these 
dams. If we had known that we would have made openings at the 
bottom of the dam and in that way brought out the cold water for a 
hatchery. Below each of these dams is a good trout fishing area 
patronized by the citizens of California, Nevada, Utah, and Arizona. 
They come there in vast numbers. 

I might say in this connection that when the reservoir above the 
Hoover Dam first began to fill with water I had a request to put trout 
in there but the Fish and Wildlife Service knew better. They put in 
bass and it is one of the best bass fishing areas in America today. 

This trout fishing developed below the dam and for several miles 
below there is excellent trout fishing, but there is no way on earth 
supplying the number of trout that people want to catch, except the 
construction of a hatchery. 

Have any estimates been made on how a hatchery could be estab- 
lished below the Davis Dam for the production of trout? 

Mr. Tunison. Yes, sir. We are doing that now. In fact, we 
started experiments last summer on that. In addition to the Davis 
Dam, I am sure you are also familiar with the Sycamore Canyon in 
connection with the Glen Canyon project. 

Chairman Haypen. That ts located a great distance away. Syca- 
more Canyon is over in central Arizona. 

Mr. Tuntson. That is true. 

Chairman Hayprn. If we had a hatchery there you could produce 
trout, but not enough to supply the demand, particularly of the 
fishermen from the State of California. 

There are just an enormous number of fishermen coming to the 
Colorado River. Apparently there is need for a hatchery below one 
of these dams. Please tell us about it. 


STUDY OF PROPOSED HATCHERY UNDERWAY 


Mr. Tuntson. Below the Davis Dam, not the Hoover Dam, we do 
have studies underway for a proposed hatchery. . As of now, we have 
recommended it for consideration of our task force and I have reason 
to believe that they will give us favorable consideration. 

Now, at what time we will be able to do anything on that, we do 
not know. 
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Chairman Haypen. In other words, your study is not complete*at 
the present time. 

Mr. Tuntson. That is true. We do know that we can rear trout 
there. It is quite obvious. However, it may mean a pumping 
proposition in order to rear those. It is a little expensive in order to 
pump the water for a trout hatchery. 

Senator Maanuson. Where do you have to pump? 

Mr. Tunison. From the river. 

Senator Maanuson. That cold water is better for them, is it not? 
The disease rate goes down. 

Mr. Tuntson. There is nothing wrong with the water but we do 
not have the elevation. 

Chairman Haypen. If we had known when the dam was built we 
could have had a pipe, but nobody realized that at the time. That 
is a question of pumping from either deep wells where they obtain 
cold water or from the river itself. 

Mr. Tunison. We are also exploring the possibility of wells. There 
is one on one of the installations there now on which we are planning 
to make a test. 


STUDY OF WATER SITUATION 


Chairman Haypen. You mentioned Sycamore Canyon. What is 
the situation there? 

Mr. Tuntson. Last summer we conducted studies at Sycamore to 
determine if the water was suitable. We had some question inasmuch 
as the temperature is about 66 or 67 degrees. At this time we are 
quite confident that it will rear trout satisfactorily, but we will not 
be able to hatch eggs there. They can be brought in from other 
hatcheries. 

Chairman Haypren. You have been making some progress, I be- 
lieve, at the Williams Creek Hatchery on the Apache Indian Reserva- 
tion? 

Mr. Tunison. Yes, indeed. 

As you know there is some money in the 1958 estimate to complete 
that work. It is about $30,000. 

Chairman Haypen. I might state to the committee, as I believe I 
have before, that when it was proposed to establish this fish hatchery 
on the Fort Apache Reservation I sent the draft of the bill to the 
tribal council, and they said yes—provided that no meat shall be used 
to feed these fish except from their horses. They had a lot of scrub 
horses that they wanted to get rid of. So you will find that written 
into the law. Now they have eaten up all the old horses. 


BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 
MANAGEMENT AND INVESTIGATION OF RESOURCES 


Chairman Haypren. The Department’s revised estimate for Man- 
agement and Investigation of Resources is $6,364,375. The House 
allowed $6 million—a reduction of $364,375. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow:) 
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Analysis of adjusted appropriation 





base due to 
Total avail- |Government’s| Adjusted ap- 
able, 1957 | contribution | propriation 
to the retire- 
ment fund 


(1) (3) 


Activity 


wr = 
Increase in 





1. Management j ah $81, 600 $3, $85, 450 
2. Marketing and technology. ---.......--..-.-.----- ave 1, 150, 000 1, 197, 000 
3. Education and training grants--.--- eal aaa eee oe al 
4. Research---------- ; mare? 25 2, 868, 500 t 2, 963, 000 
5. Research on fish migration over dams-_ ; 157, 300 164, 500 
6. Administration of Alaska fisheries (definite)... -..--- 413, 800 443, 750 
Subtotal. __ Sb Vaid sie 4, 671, 200 4, 853, 700 

. Administration of Alaska fisheries (indefinite) __--- 1, 075, 000 1, 075, 000 





5, 746, 200 5, 928, 700 


Adjusted ap-| Estimate, 
propriation 1958 


. Management $85, 450 $115, 100 


. Marketing and technology i 197, 000 
. Education and training grants 


. Research on fish migration over dams 
. Administration of Alaska fisheries (definite) 


4, 853, 700 
1, 075, 000 


"5,928,700 | 6, 743, 750 





1. Management, $115,100 


Administration of Sockeye Salmon, Northern Pacific Halibut, North- 
west Atlantic Fisheries, and Whaling Acts: 
Adjusted appropriation 
Estimate, 1958 


Administration of Sockeye Salmon, Northern Pacific Halibut, Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries and Whaling Acts, $115,100 

The estimate for this activity for 1958 is $115,100, am increase of $29,650 over 
operating base. 

Enforcement of Sockeye Salmon and Northern Pacific Halibut Acts, 344,800.—The 
Sockeye Salmon Fishery Act of 1947 is designed to carry into effect the provisions 
of the convention between the United States and Canada for the protection, 
preservation, and extension of the sockeye salmon fishery of the Fraser River 
system. The Northern Pacific Halibut Act carries into effect the convention 
between the United States and Canada for the preservation of the halibut fishery 
of the Northern Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea and the regulations of the Inter- 
national Fisheries Commission promulgated thereunder. 

An increase of $11,700 is requested to provide salary and expenses for a fisheries 
management agent at Seattle, Wash., to enforce the laws and regulations governing 
the annual harvest of fish in general and sockeye salmon and halibut in particular. 
It is estimated that between 700,000 and 800,000 pounds of unlawfully taken 
halibut are landed in Puget Sound ports annually. There are many tons of fish 
requiring inspection as to legality which are shipped interstate from Washington 
each year. In addition, the sockeye salmon patrol extends from the Pacific Ocean 
between the 48th and 49th parallels to the Fraser River in Canada during some 
2 months of the year. 

Administration of Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Convention Act, $59,500.—In 
accordance with the provisions of the International Convention for the North- 
west Atlantic Fisheries (art. VI, par. 3), the United States Government (repre- 
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sented by the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries) is required to collect and analyze’ 
statistical information relating to current conditions and trends of the fishery 
resources of the Northwest Atlantic Ocean and to enforce the regulations of the 
International Commission established pursuant to the convention in areas under 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

Section 7 of the act authorizes and directs the Secretary of the Interior to 
administer and enforce, through the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, all the 
provisions of the International Convention for the Northwest Fisheries, the act, 
and regulations issued pursuant thereto. 

Included in this estimate is an increase of $17,950, of which $7,200 is to provide 
salary and expenses of a fishery methods and equipment specialist to carry out a 
program of net certification and mesh size studies related to this program and 
$10,750 is to provide for the employment of an additional enforcement agent. 
At the present time we have 1 agent engaged in enforcement of the regulations. 
The haddock landing ports along the coastal area from Maine to New York are too 
numerous, and the area too large for one agent to handle adequately. 

Administration and Enforcement of Whaling Convention Act, $11,300.—The 
Convention for the Regulation of Whaling, signed at Washington on December 
2, 1946, provided for the establishment of an International Whaling Commission 
composed of one representative of each contracting government. Among other 
duties, the Commission is authorized to plan and coordinate investigations related 
to whales and whaling which shall be carried out by existing research agencies of 
the contracting governments working in close cooperation. 

These funds provide for one biologist-observer who collects material on United 
States whales and whaling, recommends acceptance or rejection of applications 
for whaling permits, makes plant inspections where required by law, and advises 
the United States Commissioner concerning questions which arise at Commission 
meetings. 

2. Marketing and technology, $1,197,000 


j 
Adjusted Estimate, 
Activities ooneerie- 958 
tion 


(a) Economics $48, 000 


(6) Exploratory fishing and gear development 375, 000 


300, 000 
(d) Statistics 166, 000 
(e) Technology 308, 000 


7, 000 








(a) Economics, £48,000 (no increase requested) 


Work under this subactivity involves the collection and analysis of economic 
data on production, distribution, and consumption of fishery products as an aid 
to the United States fishery industry in economic production and marketing and 
to the Government in efficient administration of the domestic fisheries. Economic 
stutties include those on price levels, marketing of fishery products, competitive 
production, transportation rates and facilities, and the effect of internatiorfal trade 
on the domestic fisheries. The administration of the Fishery Cooperative Mar- 
keting Act (Public Law 464, 73d Cong.) is also financed from these funds. 


(6b) Exploratory fishing and gear development, $375,000 (no increase requested) 

This subactivity is concerned with planning and conducting exploratory fishing 
programs to locate and determine the extent of new fishing grounds and ascertain 
the size and character of the resource; designing, testing, and developing of new 
and conventional types of fishing gear and fishing craft; and demonstrating the 
most efficient means and methods of operation. 


(c) Market news, $300,000 (no increase requested) 


This subactivity provides for the collection of current information from widely 
scattered fishery centers of the United States and Alaska, on production, receipts, 
supply and demand, market prices, cold storage holdings, and imports of fishery 
products; and for the publication and dissemination of this information by means 
of daily reports and monthly and annual summaries, through seven field offices 
located at Boston, New York, Hampton, New Orleans, San Pedro, Seattle, and 
Chicago. It also provides for the assembling of current news on fisheries develop- 
ments in the United States and in foreign countries, and for the publication and 
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dissemination of this news, from Washington, D. C., through the medium of the 
monthly periodical Commercial Fisheries Review. 
(d) Statistics, $166,000 (no increase requested) 

This subactivity includes the conduct of statistical surveys and the collecting, 
analyzing, and disseminating of fishery statistics such as volume and value of the 
atch of each species by types of gear and geographical areas, the quantity of 
each kind of gear, the number of fishing craft, employment in the fishery in- 
dustries, the volume and value of processed fishery products, monthly freezings 
and stocks of frozen fish, monthly production of fish meal and oil, and landings 
of fishery products at important ports. 


(e) Technology, $308,000 (no increase requested) 


Under this subactivity the Service conducts research to develop improved and 
more economical methods of handling and processing fish and shellfish and uti- 
lizing fishery byproducts and seaweed products. Such research formulated on 
the basis of the most pressing needs of the industry includes studies on preserva- 
tion, sanitation, nutritive value, bacteriology, and chemistry of fishery products. 

In addition to funds shown under this activity, additional funds are available 
under the Saltonstall-Kennedy program as shown in the following table: 


Annual defi- | Saltonstall- Total pro- 
Subactivities nite appro- Kennedy gram, 1958 
priation | funds 








(a) Economics _-. ‘ ae | $48, 000 $166, 800 $214, 800. 
(6) Exploratory fishing and gear development. 375, 000 413, 000 788, 000. 
(c) Market news 300, 000 | 169, 400 | 469, 400 
(d) Statistics __ eaten bine , il a rnlega| 166, 000 303, 700 469, 700 
(e) Technology ; e+] 308, 000 603, 000 911, 000 
(f) Fishery education and market ee, ea 406, 500 406, 500 

Special reports PeLOUTel 2220s ’ 1aeut Lid 52, 600 52, 600 

































NLS ches cing. 5450s a phate aig aa | 1, 197, 000 2, 115, 000 3, 312, 000 





8. Education and training grants, $583,000 


Education and training grants: 
A@iusted appropriation 22-2. 2). 22 eee 2 A Pe ee ee 
Peumate, T6600 222 2 el, ee eee el) Sees $583, 000 


Education and training grants, $583,000 


The act of August 8, 1956 (70 Stat. 1126) provides for the promotion of the fish- 
ing industry in the United States and its Territories by providing for the training 
of needed personnel. An appropriation of $550,000 is authorized for each fiscal 
year, beginning July 1, 1955, for making grants to public and nonprofit private 
universities and colleges for such purposes as may be necessary to promote the 
education and training of professionally trained personnel needed in the field of 
commercial fishing; $583,000 is requested to establish this program in fiscal year 
1958, of which $550,000 will be used for Federal grants, as authorized, and $33,000 
will be used for administration of the act. 

It is expected the applications for grants will be numerous. In order to evaluate 
the applications considerable investigation will be required to (1) determine the 
existing physical and academic facilities; (2) determine the degree to which 
existing facilities should be increased; (3) determine the geographical desirability 
from a standpoint of maximum benefit to the commercial fishing industry; (4) 
determine the time factor involved in implementing the program; and (5) other 
similar determinations. Periodic review will also be required for assurance that 
proper use is being made of the grants in order to most effectively carry out the 
intent of the act. 

It is not anticipated that funds will be required for the preparation and publica- 
tion of textbooks since this is essentially a responsibility of the universities and the 
commercial publication industry. However, a considerable demand is anticipated 
for those reference materials distributed only by the Service for which provision 
has been made in this estimate. 
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4. Research, $2,963,000 


Adjusted Estimate, 
Activities appropria- 1958 


4a) Coastal and offshore research 

(6) Inland fisheries 

(c) Shellfish 

(d) Designing fish protective devices. 


fa) Coastal and offshore research, $2,538,000 (no increase requested) 


Coastal research.—The coastal anadromous fishes are those which spawn in 
fresh water and spend part of their lives in the sea. Of these, the Pacific salmon 
and the Atlantic shad are currently being investigated. Emphasis in the investi- 
gations depends on the use to which the data are to be put; viz., in Alaska the 
regulation of the fishery is the primary outlet for application of research results, in 
the Columbia River it is fish protection at dams and diversions, on the Atlantic 
coast it is rehabilitation of the greatly depleted shad runs. 

Because anadromous fishes spend part of their lives in streams, it is important 
that stream conditions be improved, pollution abated, fishways built, and ade- 
quate spawning escapements permitted. All of the present research is designed 
to provide the knowledge needed to do these things successfully. Results will 
ultimately be measured in terms of the maintenance and rehabilitation of the runs, 

Offshore research.—The purpose of offshore fishery research is to discover the 
causes of the great fluctuations in abundance, both natural and man-made, which 
occur in our major ocean fisheries in order to recommend such conservation meas- 
ures as will effectively maintain continuing production without unduly hampering 
fishing operations, and in order to predict changes in abundance sufficiently in 
advance to minimize their effects on dependent industries. Increasing yields from 
existing fisheries are being sought by such means, for instance, as establishing the 
appropriate age and time of capture. Efforts are being made to define, through 
oceanographic surveys, the areal variations in fertility within the oceans, so as to 
make more effective the search for new fishery resources and to seek the solution 
to such specific problems as the cause of the destructive red tides. The areas 
under study encompass the waters of the Atlantic Ocean from the Grand Banks 
to Florida, the Gulf of Mexico, the western and central Pacific, and Alaska. 

The following studies are conducted under this subactivity: 


Salmon and related species $1, 089, 200 
Shad and related species 


(b). Inland fisheries, $156,000 (no increase requested) 


Great Lakes fisheries research.—Work under this heading consists of research 
directed toward the rehabilitation of the Great Lakes fisheries. The Great Lakes 
are producers of the choicest fresh-water fishes in the United States. The pro- 
duction fluctuates much more than it should, and fisheries for certain species 
collapse or sporadically expand to the ultimate disadvantage of all concerned. 
These fluctuations and their underlying causes are very incompletely understood, 
although specific causes such as sea lamprey invasions have received considerable 
attention. The ultimate objectives of these investigations are solution of the 
problems underlying sustained production and the development of economical 
methods for control of such known causative factors as sea lamprey predation. 


(c) Shellfish, $237,000 (no increase requested) 


Work under this subactivity consists of the adaptation of research findings to 
field studies in order to provide solutions to the various shellfish problems such as 
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cultivation, utilization of bottoms, protection. against enemies, ete, Because of the 
differences in ecological conditions within the ranges of distribution of the oysters 
and clams, some of the phases of the investigation are carried out simultaneously 
at more than one research laboratory. The major lines of investigation of shelli- 
fish inelude studies of physiology, propagation, growth, and fattening; ecology; 


experimental farming; protection against enemies and parasites; and biology and 
conservation of edible mollusea. 


(d) Designing fish protective devices, $32,000 (ne-increase requested) 

Under seetion 18 of the act of June 10, 1920, known as the Federal Water Power 
Act, the Bureau is required to prescribe fishways or fish protective devices to be 
provided at dams built under licenses issued by the Federal Power Commission, 
and these requirements are incorporated in the licenses issued. Work under this 
heading provides for the devising and designing of fish protective works for such 
purposes. 

In addition to funds shown under this activity, additional funds are available 
under the Saltonstall-Kennedy program, as shown in the following table: 








Annual defi- | Saltonstall- Total pro- 











Subactivities nite appro- Kennedy gram 1958 
priation funds 
——————— " acne se  saeeentgsiiehiaineliiied! 
(a) Coastal and offshore research _._______- peek back $2, 538, 000 $2, 049, 400 $4, 587, 400 
(6) Inland fisheries. . - -_-- as sold ie ' 156, 000 125, 700 281, 700 
{c) Shellfish . 7 ties 237, 000 149, 900 386, 900 
{d) Designing fish protective devices. .___- : Sed -% 32, 000 : 32, 000 


5. Research on fish migration over dams, $253,000 


Research on fish migration over dams: 
Adjusted. appropriation... _..< ~ ..+ Secisen nae <2 4RERGES ede $164, 500 
DAIOOED | NOD oe 5 <enen ws aS POE Ra neranerrnn aie enentiataas 253, 000 


The estimate for this activity is $253,000, an increase of $88,500 over operating 
base. 

This activity provides for the continuation of studies begun in 1954 on the 
controling of fish migration in order to secure successful passage of anadromous 
fish over dams, whether they be spawners moving upstream or their progeny 
moving to sea. 


Work to date has been coordinated with the Corps of Engineers in studies in 
the Columbia River Basin. 

Experimental electrical guiding of downstream migrating fingerling salmon has 
been carried on at small scale field sites for the last 2 years. These sites were 
typically in areas where water velocity was low, the water clear and of usually 
highhigh electrical resistance. As techniques were developed the proportion. of 
migrants diverted to the ‘‘guided”’ side of the river rose from about 75 percent. to 
a figure in excess of 94 percent for experiments of several days’ duration, 

A subsequent small experiment in the murky, turbulent, and low. electriecal- 
resistance water of the lower Columbia River indicated that the problems of 
electrical guiding are not materially different from those of clear water and 
that adequate techniques may be developed. 

The electrical guiding problems remaining to be solved at major hydroelectrical 
developments cannot be solved at existing small scale experimental installations. 
A net increase of $88,500 is therefore requested for this activity for 1958 in order 
to provide the necessary equipment and personnel for conducting electrical guiding 
tests at a large dam to demonstrate and prove its feasibility in actual practice. 
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6. Administration of Alaska fisheries, $1,632,650 


Activities Adjusted ap-| Estimate 
propriation 1958 


Administration of Alaska fisheries: 
(a) Definite $873, 900 
(6) Indefinite 1, 075, 000 758, 750 


1, 518, 750 1, 682, 650 


(a) Administration of Alaska fisheries (definite) $873, 900 

The estimate for this activity for 1958 is $873,900, an increase of $430,150 over 
operating base. Of this increase, $172,400 represents restoration of the reduction 
in the 1957 base which was made incident to utilizing funds in this amount from 
the indefinite portion of this ps pee emp $131,050 is to offset an anticipated 
decrease in 1957 receipts available for this program from the indefinite portion of 
this a a eg and $126,700 represents a net increase in the program. 

Employing 25,000 persons and providing products valued at about $75 million 
annually, the commercial fisheries are the primary source of wealth, employment, 
and tax revenue in the Territory of Alaska. Administration of these fisheries, 
which is solely a responsibility of the Department is a twofold task, including 
management and enforcement, with both functions heavily dependent upon the 
operation of a fleet of small vessels and aircraft covering 10,000 miles of Alaska’s 
coastline. 

Management is based on the activities of investigators and observers, stationed 
in season, in fishing areas, along salmon migration routes, and in localities of 
important spawning. Law enforcement employs a number of agents and deputy 
agents and stream guards in the most important fishing areas. The nature of 
the country and the type of job to be done demands the use of boats and aircraft 
for both management and enforcement. 

The net increase of $126,700 is requested for the following purposes: 

Management and enforcement, $40,000.—This increase is needed to finance a 
system of licensing fishing boats, gear, and fishermen in Alaska. In the past 10 

ars, there has been a 100 percent increase in the number of fishermen operating 
in the Territory and there has been a marked trend in the movement of fishing 
boats and gear from area to area as the seasons progress. This has made it 
extremely difficult to manage the fisheries in such a way as to secure an adequate 
escapement of salmon, and, as a result, the runs have declined appreciably in 
certain areas. Following a series of public hearings in the fall of 1955, at which 
the Service announced its intention to limit the area in which salmon fishing boats, 

ear, and fishermen may operate, implementing regulations were adopted on 

pril 4, 1956, for this purpose. Minor difficulties in the administration of these 
regulations have been worked out during the past season and there has been clear 
evidence of the beneficial effects which have accompanied the reduction in the 
amount of gear in each individual fishing area. 

Action is proposed now to make this licensing system self-supporting through 
establishment of license fees. It is the intention that such fees will be collected 
beginning in the spring of 1957 and covered into miscellaneous receipts of the 
Treasury. Existing legislation authorizes charges for this purpose. 

Vessels, $86,700.—This increase includes $54,800 to cover major overhaul of 
four patrol vessels. Of this amount, $41,500 is required for recaulking the hull, 
replacing sheathing, and repairing the broken stem and forefoot of the patrol 
vessel Dennis Winn, which was acquired without cost from the Department of 
the Army in 1950. This vessel serves as a freighter, taking supplies, equipment, 
and personnel into remote parts of Alaska where commercial service is not avail- 
able, and also is used as a patrol vessel in the offshore waters of the Bering Sea. 
This vessel will be unserviceable without these repairs. Other items include 
major overhaul of the engine and auxiliaries of the patrol vessel Pelican in the 
amount of $3,300, renewal of hull planks in the patrol vessel Teal at a cost of $5,000, 
and installation of a new engine in the patrol vessel Crane at a cost of $5,000. 
These vessels were built in the years 1927 to 1930, inclusive, and have been in 
continuous service. 

The increase for operation of vessels is $31,900. Of this, $5,400 will be used to 
replace minor equipment worn out in use, such as outboard motors, small boats, 
radiotelephones, etc. The balance, $26,500, will provide for personnel and 
operating expenses for two small vessels heretofore used exclusively on fishery 
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research projects during a brief period of each year. 


The increased funds will 


make it possible to use these vessels on a year-round basis as required for both 


fishery research and management. 


(b) Administration of Alaska fisheries (indefinite), $758,750 (no increase requested) 


The estimate for fiscal year 1958 contemplates the appropriation of 
equal to 25 percent of the proceeds covered into the Treasury during th 


an amount 
e preceding 


fiscal year (1957) from the sale of sealskins and other products of the Pribilof 


Islands, as follows: 


Estimated Pribilof receipts, fiscal year 1957 
Sales of sealskins: 


Net receipts from sales of 52,000 sealskins in Octo- 
Der’ 1900 GK: ADI LOOT... 6... ose ee ee 


$2, 998, 242 
Less travel expenses paid by Fouke Fur Co 


13, 700 


Sales of fur-seal byproducts: 
345 tons of meal and 310,000 pounds of oil 


TORR BES LOCA s. mige Eso hiy es intde ads ceaterctnmacéds 


OE ASUMARE i j. » .«isidnsic sic < 66 ERE banleberwe ohbeed ont 
1 Percent, 


$2, 984, 542 
50, 458 


3, 035, 000 


X 125 


758, 750 


These funds supplement the annual definite portion of this activity. The 


purpose for which these funds are used is described on page FW-99. 


Itemization of estimate 








PROGRAM 


AND FINANCING 
Oh CNG. sas ins dew cee cvasscasus 


Comparative transfers from: 
“Management of resources, Fish and Wildlife Service’’: 


SP enone itonad dq cenpoal pares aumtibign male tgelliregs mis cera mee —495, 400 
Indefinite _ _ _-.._- dsece wire —1, 189,877 
“Investigations of resources, Fish and Wildlife Service”....-.----------- —4, 175, 800 
Unobligated balance brought forward -___-- wucuBss ch saw eebeeeuceeeeu —17, 087 
Unobligated balance no longer available..........-.........----.--.---.----- +131, 964 
Appropriation: 
Bide dian oboanteadnnne Sci sh lism cits thie tase thine elshdaienindhs odin aineeuneidlin, Biase nana as 
| See aapba saineeeus ices Recoil 
OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 
01 Personal services Seenigisbincsintan nig £4 i naa dllgen eee 3, 680, 732 
02 Travel_____- Sone sabidext 268, 500 
08 Transportation of things... pibteitninateniale 40, 600 
04 Communication services . i isc amanbeadt 107, 700 
05 Rents and utility services. __--- ccmcasiiiiet 85, 100 
06 Printing and reproduction-.-__--- aa 73, 
a Seamer UUNNGGtER! SOC WIOOS.... .. ..~ 0.2 ccncunececanacseccnes een oat toll 715, 100 
08 Supplies and materials_ 4 nae nsnsegndindipini late 612, 600 
I ibid Stn Sale niin = Sucked ned wanna ensenudenalumadgghtivttnatiiell 155, 800 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions... . ..- <2 nnsas--ccacdetee ce Pee 
Contribution to retirement fund_. ‘ ines nam teal 
16 Taxes and assessments.......-_-.-.-- scbbeiete dock 13, 472 
Subtotal____-- ap adda daiea a adidin bgt cael 5, 753, 404 
Deduct charges for quarte re ahd GO DaisteNh08 .~<ocn own a a occ oe ET 4 
NE oo rirs cotincnsnaninaactdonncseeenamenaarpaied 5, 746, 200 


Estimate, 
1958 
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MANAGEMENT AND INVESTIGATIONS OF RESOURCES 
(House hearings, pp. 536-554, 585-587) 









eee, neOe SSS eee ee oe _...--. $4, 671, 200 
Estimate--.-_-_-.-.--- JICUISG SUL ealalgoualion Goel sous, Laat got a2 5, 985, 000 
eo wenee iO ee ocd att Jeroyoo tes Jit. 2ge0m 6, 000, 000 
Restorutsa requested... suo eA Fl Lec be at olen: id. Ses bu heae 364, 375 






(P. 18, line 24) 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 18, line 24, strike out “$6,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$6,364,375”, 
an increase of $364,375 in the appropriation. 









HOUSE REPORT 







“The committee has allowed $6 million for this item, an increase of $15,000 in 
the budget estimate and $1,328,800 over the 1957 appropriation. Of the amount 
provided, $379,375 is to offset the transfer of 12% percent of the Pribilof Island 
receipts to the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife as explained under the head- 
ing ‘‘Management and Investigations of Resources, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife.”’ The budget proposed $583,000 to initiate education and training 
grants authorized by the act of August 8, 1956. The committee believes that 
this important program must be carefully formulated to assure maximum effective- 
ness and therefore, believes that $350,000 will be adequate for the first year. The 
amount recommended provides an increase of $182,500 for retirement costs and 
$416,925 primarily for research on fish migration over dams and administration 
of Alaska fisheries.”’ 
































Justification 

ra! es = = ~- | oe a oe ' ca , < a) rar 
Appro- Budget House Restoration 

Activity priation, | estimate, | allowance, | requested 

1957 | 1958 | 1958 | 
7 sclaeraea i animen-ae tien cet onal wer 
. .* ae 

1. Management-------------- : oon ‘ $81,600 | $115,100 $85, 450 | $29, 650 
2. Marketing and technology -_-_..-...-.----------- 1,150,000 | 1, 197, 000 1, 197, 000 | ._-. hal 
3. Education and training grants_-_------.-------------|-- -..---| 583,000 | 350,000 233, 000 
4. Research -_-- Yes {Giiwtueackhackotet 2, 868, 500 | 2, 963, 000 2, 963, 000 |....--.- aa 
5. Research on fish migration over dams__------.---.-- | 157, 300 253, 000 | 164, 500 88, 500 
6. Administration of Alaska fisheries (definite) -------.-- | 413, 800 873,900 | 1, 240,.650 | 13, 225 
ee ee ee a A | 4,671,200 | 5,985,000 | 6, 000, 000 | 364, 375 














A breakdown of the restoration request by objects of expenditure follows: 











ie EEO os. on oe ana anes ~~ y Set ede aie _... $54, 985 
I sn wR Site heh 16, 600 
03 Transportation of things. ...............--..----- wotwawe ivdeh 1, 600 
ee on ma mis owe umeneem come men 1, 600 
05 Rents and utility services_____-_--_-- haus bose emuiacat aig a Aes snaat 600 
Or ceeener mGmneerr unr OGrviees. jo. oo os oo ncn eee e LID eee 
eT A Sis aoa wwe mene Shes aie ae ae 11, 700 
A a a ns cesses NLS Si GLA ds Se 30, 500 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions__....._.......-._.---.-.---. 233, 000 

Contribution to retirement fund_________-__-~ RR NERA IES oe >| 3, 000 






ee eee INNING I io ie cai nh a a eS | actate there A 








1. Management.—Restoration is requested of the reduction of $29,650 made by 
the House. Of this amount, $11,700 is to provide salary and expenses for a 
fisheries management agent at Seattle, Wash., to enforce the laws and regulations 
governing the annual harvest of fish in general and sockeye salmon and halibut in 
particular. It is estimated that over 700,000 pounds of unlawfully taken halibut 
are landed in Puget Sound ports annually. There are many tons of fish requiring 
inspection as to legality which are shipped interstate from Washington each year. 
In addition, the sockeye salmon patrol extends from the Pacific Ocean between the 
48th and 49th parallels to the Fraser River in Canada during some 2 months of the 
year. 
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The balance of $17,950 requested is for administration of the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries Convention Act. It will provide for the employment of a fishery 
methods and equipment specialist to carry out a program of net certification and 
mesh-size studies related to this program and an additional enforcement agent. 
At present there is only one agent engaged in enforcement of the regulations. 
The haddock landing ports along the coastal area from Maine to New York are too 
numerous and the area too large for one agent to handle adequately. 

3. Education and training grants.—Restoration is requested of the reduction of 
$233,000 made by the House. This will enable the Bureau to carry out the pro- 
visions of the act of August 8, 1956 (70 Stat. 1126), for the promotion of the fishing 
industry in the United States and its Territories by promoting the education and 
training of professionally trained personnel needed in the field of commercial 
fishing. 

The amount of $350,000 recommended by the House for this program would 
reduce the amount per State or Territory to $11,000 which would not be adequate 
to carry on a proper program. It is anticipated that there will be no delay in 
making grants to the States or Territories since the colleges are familiar with the 
procedure already in use in a similar program for the agricultural colleges. 

5. Research on fish migration over dams.—Restoration of $88,500 reduction made 
by the House is requested for the conduct of electrical guiding tests of fish at a 
major hydroelectrical development. Experimental guiding of fish Has been 
carried on successfully at small scale field sites for the past 2 years and it now 
remains to conduct tests at a large dam to prove its feasibility in actual practice, 

6. Administration of Alaska fisheries —Restoration of $13,225 reduction made 
by the House is requested to operate on a year-round basis one of two small vessels 
for both fishery research and management. Heretofore these vessels were used 
exclusively on fishery research projects during a brief period of each year. Loss of 
these funds would necessitate deactivating one of the vessels, 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


Chairman HaypeEn. $29,650 of the House reduction has been 
applied to the Management activity. 

What will be the effect of this reduction on your program as pre- 
sented in the budget? 

Mr. Svomeua. Mr. Chairman, this particular item calls for one 
enforcement agent in Seattle havi ing to do with enforcement of the 
Sockeye Salmon Commission regulations and also the halibut regula- 
tions. We have one man on the enforcement work there at the present 
time and there is need for an additional man. 

Senator Magnuson. How many does Canada have? 

Mr. Suomera. | do not know how many they have, Senator 
Magnuson. 

Senator Magnuson. I imagine they have more than one. 

Mr. Suometa. I would like to furnish this for the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

To the best of my knowledge it is not possible to determine the exact number 
of fisheries enforcement agents in Canada assigned to halibut enforcement. I 
understand that there are about 250 men assigned to fisheries protection in 
Canada during the peak season. This figure includes stream guards and other 
seasonal employees. Since the halibut fishery calls for an off-shore patrol I 


assume the number of agents detailed to that patrol is only a small part of the 
250 figure I just mentioned. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL AGENT 


Mr. Svomexa. Mr. Chairman, may I answer Senator Magnuson 
that we do have other of our enforcement agents come in during that 
particular season but there is need for an additional man and also 
there is very close cooperation with the State of Washington on en- 
forcement. 
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Senator Maanuson. The State handles it. They have 23 police- 
men. 

Mr. Suometa. In addition there were two men on the enforcement 
work in connection with the Northwest Atlantic activities. One was 
an enforcement agent, the other a fisheries gear specialist having to do 
with the net certification. The New England area is large and we 
have just one man there on this particular work and there is need for 
an additional man in addition to the gear man. I think that those 
three are covered in the reduction there of $29,650. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING GRANTS 


AUTHORIZATION ACT 


Chairman Haypren. A major portion of the House reduction— 
$233,000—has been applied to the education and training grants. 

This: program was authorized by Public Law 1027 of the 84th 
Congress. A copy of the authorizing act will be included in the 
record. 

(The act referred to follows:) 


Pustic Law 1027—84tTH CoNGREsS 


CHAPTER 1039—2p SEssion 
[S. 2379] 


AN ACT To promote the fishing industry in the United States and its Territories by providing for the 
training of needed personnel for such industry. 


P Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to make grants, out of funds appropriated for the purposes of this section, to 
pabite and nonprofit private universities and colleges in the several States and 

erritories of the United States for such purposes as may be necessary to promote 
the education and training of professionally trained personnel (including scientists, 
technicians, and teachers) needed in the field of commercial fishing. Any amount 
appropriated for the purposes of this section shall be apportioned on an equitable 
basis, as determined by the Secretary of the Interior, among the several States and 
Territories for the purpose of making grants within each such State and Territory. 
In making such apportionment the Secretary of the Interior shall take into account 
the extent of the fishing industry within each State and Territory as compared 
with the total fishing industry of the United States (including Territories), and 
such other factors as may be relevant in view of the purposes of this section. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropriated not in excess of $550,000 for the 
fiscal year beginning on July 1, 1955, and for each fiscal year thereafter for the 
purposes of this section. 

(c) The Secretary of the Interior may establish such regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 3 (a) of the Vocational Education Act of 1946 is amended 
by inserting after paragraph (4) the following new paragraph: 

**(5) $375,000 for vocational education in the fishery trades and industry and 
distributive occupations therein, to be apportioned for expenditure in the several 
States and Territories on an equitable basis, as determined by the United States 
Commissioner of Education after consultation with the Secretary of the Interior, 
taking into account the extent of the fishing industry of each State and Territory 
as compared with the total fishing industry of the United States (including 
Territories) .”’ 

(b) Section 3 (b) of such Act is amended by striking out “paragraphs (1) to (4)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘paragraphs (1) to (5)’’. 

Approved August 8, 1956. 
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PURPOSE OF PROGRAM AND EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Chairman Haypsn. Tell the committee about this program and 
then tell us the effect of the House reduction? 

Mr. Svometa. That was Public Law 1027 which is known as the 
fisheries education bill. It provided $550,000 as grants to universities 
and colleges for the purpose of training of professional people which 
had the effect and would be an aid to the dehing industry. 

At the present time we have received requests from 13 universities 
and colleges in 11 States and 2 Territories and I might say that with 
this reduction of $233,000 that would just provide about $11,000 for 
each of the requests at the present time, which would not be very 
much to get a program started. 

Chairman HaypeEn. In other words, what the cut means is post- 
poning the program for about a year; does it? 

Mr. Suvometa. Yes. The only other way to do it is just take 
certain ones and probably start on 1 or 2, but I think that that might 
be an inequity to do that. 

oe Maenuson. Are these grants for a project or for scholar- 
ship? 

Mr. Svometa. These are for training right at the universities. 

Senator Magnuson. Do they teach sciences or commercial fisheries? 

Mr. Suome.a. Yes, sir. In addition to this, Senator Magnuson, 
there was the bill calling for the vocational part of that which is on the 
actual practical work. 

Senator Maanuson. I understand. 

Senator Dwors#ak. I notice that in the appropriation column for 
1957 you have no amount. What happened in that year? 

Mr. Svometa. This was just an authorization act. 

Senator DworsHak. We just started it. 

Senator Maanuson. We just got the bill out. 

Chairman Haypen. It is something entirely new. 

Senator Maanuson. Senator Payne and I got the bill out. 

Mr. Lerrier. May I add a word on that, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 

Mr. Lerruer. I have discovered in going about the various States 
visiting the fish and game departments that there is a crying need for 
more trained people along these lines and this will help not only the 
Federal Government, but many of these men will go into the State 
service so that that will be a broad program across the Nation. There 
is a very great shortage of them. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR PAYNE 


Chairman Haypen. I have received a letter from Senator Payne 
on this item. He gives the history and purpose of the act in very 
exact terms. I will include this letter in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


Unitep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FoREIGN COMMERCE, 
March 19, 1957. 
Hon. Cart Haypen, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CuarrMan: During the 84th Congress I introduced a bill (S. 2379) 
in the Senate to authorize Federal grants to the States for education and training 
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in the commercial fisheries. This bill was cosponsored by 26 other Members of 
the Senate. Representative John McCormack of Massachusetts introduced a 
companion bill in the House of Representatives. After lengthy hearings by com- 
mittees of both Houses of Congress, this bill was enacted and became Public Law 
1027, 84th Congress. At that time the measure was hailed throughout the com- 
mercial fishing industry as one step which offered promise of material assistance 
in combating the severe economic problems of the commercial fisheries. 

Public Law 1027 contained two basic provisions, one for college level education 
and training, the other for vocational education. Section 1 of the act authorized 
the appropriation of $550,000 annually for grants by the Secretary of the Interior 
to public and nonprofit private universities and colleges to promote the education 
and training of professionally trained personnel needed in the field of commercial 
fishing. The President’s budget for fiscal 1958 requested $583,000 of which 
$550,000 was to implement this section and the remainder was for costs of adminis- 
tration not provided for in the act. 

Section 2 of Public Law 1027 authorized the appropriation of $375,000 annually 
for vocational education in the fishery trades and industry to be allocated by the 
Commissioner of Education. The budget for 1958 requests $228,000 to carry out 
the purposes of this section. 

By way of background for this legislation I believe it might be helpful to quote 
a portion of the report of the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
on §. 2379 which states as follows: 

“The fishing industry has been a part of the American economy from the very 
beginning. Fishing was conducted on the Atlantic coast of the North American 
Continent by several European nations long before there were any settlements in 
the.New World. When the Jamestown and Plymouth Colonies were established, 
fishing was one of the key means of livelihood of the people. From that day to 
this the fishing industry has occupied an important role in our economy as one of 
the principal sources of high protein food products. 

“When Senator Payne introduced S. 2379 on June 30, 1955, he stated on the 
Senate floor in part as follows: 

““*Probably no phase of our commercial fishery industries has received less 
attention than the development of progressive fishery educational facilities in 
this country. Whereas this field of vocational and academic training has received 
growing attention and action in other major fishery producing nations, the meager 
facilities in this country have remained almost unchanged during the past three 
decades. 

‘« *This inadequacy has left a serious mark on the efficiency of the industry, but 
just as important has been its effect on the management and conservation of our 
fishery resources. At no time has this been better illustrated than by the current 
difficulties being experienced by Government in its management staffing program. 

** “As the world’s fishery industries become more advanced technologically, this 
serious deficiency in educational facilities is becoming more pronounced and can 
exert an even more serious effect on this Nation’s standing as a major fish produc- 
ing and processing factor. While this condition merits immediate consideration 
because of the importance of the fisheries contribution to the gross national 
product, it can be even more serious in that it can adversely affect our independ- 
ence for protein food from foreign sources during periods of international emer- 

encies.’ 
° “The above remarks by Senator Payne are an excellent summary of the situation 
revealed at the hearings held by the committee. That foreign nations are actively 

romoting fisheries training and education was amply demonstrated. That the 

Jnited States has for all intents and purposes done nothing in this field was also 
amply demonstrated.”’ (S. Rept. 2014, 84th Cong., pp. 2-3.) 

he conclusion of the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 

on the merits of the program embodied in S. 2379 was as follows: 

“The committee was deeply impressed by the volume of testimony in support 
of this bill. After carefully reviewing the record of the hearings your committee is 
convinced that the American fisheries need a vigorous education and training 
program to provide for education and training of personnel at all levels for the 
commercial fisheries.”” (S, Rept. 2014, 84th Cong., pp. 8-9.) 

Last fall the United States Tariff Commission found that the domestic industry 
was being seriously injured by increasing imports of groundfish fillets and recom- 
mended an increase in the tariff on such imports. After careful consideration 
President Eisenhower concluded that he could not accept the Tariff Commission’s 
recommendation and set forth his reasons, in some detail, in identical letters to 
the chairman of the Senate Finance Committee and the House Ways and Means 
Committee. I am attaching a copy of that letter for your information but wish 
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io, note one paragraph which should be stressed. That paragraph states as 
follows: 

“At the same time, I recognize that beset as it is with problems ranging from 
the age of vessels to competition with other food products, the fishing industry of 
the United States will experience difficulties in the years ahead, despite the bright 
prospects for increased consumption of fish and fish products, unless bold and 
vigorous steps are taken now to provide root solutions for the industry’s problems. 
To this end, the administration last year proposed and I signed into law several 
bills designed to assit the industry in improving its competitive position. “These 
laws include provisions for increased funds for research and market. development 
programs, educational grants, and a $10 million revolving loan fund for vessel 
and equipment improvement purposes.” (Italic added.) 

From foregoing it is obvious that the President recognizes an obligation on the 
part of the Government to take steps oTering lecitimate forms of assistance to the 
commercial fishing industry. As an example of the various forms such assistance 
may take, the President cited the Payne-McCormack Fishery Education Act. 
Consistent with this view, the Presidcnt’s budget for fiseal 1958 recommended 
the funds which I referred to previously to implement Public Law 1027.  Inas- 
much as the act authorized grants for both colleges and universities and for second- 
ary and vocational schools part of the appropriation request is contained in the 
Department of the Interior Budget and part in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare budget. 

Recently the House of Representatives approved the Department of Interior 
appropriation bill, but only after reducing the funds requested under section 1 of 
Public Law 1027 from $583,000 to $350,000. The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee has not yet completed action on the Health, Education, and Welfare ap- 
propriations bill, but there is some indication that funds for implementing sec- 
tion 2 of Public Law 1027 may be either cut or eliminated altogther. 

I am fully aware of the fact that there is great national concern over the size 
of the budget proposed for fiscal 1958 and that there is rather general agreement, 
both in and out of Congress, that the budget should be cut wherever possible. 
The real danger is a large budget during a time of economic prosperity, and the 
source of the present concern, is that unnecessary Federal spending may have an 
inflationary effect on the economy. Accordingly, while the entire budget should 
be reviewed very carefully, it is the type of spending which carries with it or has 
inherent within it an inflationary character that should be scrutinized with par- 
ticular care. The purpose of Public Law 1027 is to provide a very modest pro- 
gram of research and educational training in an effort to at least partially improve 
the technology and proficiency of the commercial fishing industry as a means of 
easing some of the very serious economic conditions which are preventing that 
industry from participating in the general economic prosperity. It is not be- 
lieved that money spent for such a purpose will have any inflationary effect. 

In view of the critical economic condition presently existing throughout our 
domestic commercial fishing industry and in view of the President’s view that 
forms of assistance other than import duties or controls must be found, I believe 
it is essential that the funds requested by President Eisenhower to implement 
Public Law 1027 be appropriated this year. It is my hope that the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee will find it possible to include in the respective appro- 
priation bills the funds requested by the President to implement this act. It is 
requested that this letter be made a part of the record of the hearings on the two 
pertinent appropriation bills. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. PAYNB, 
United States Senator. 


Tue Waite Houss, 
December 10, 1956. 

Dear Mr. CHarrRMAN: On October 12 the United States Tariff Commission, 
pursuant to section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as amended, 
submitted to me a report of its findings and recommendations in the groundfish 
fillets escape-clause case. The Commission found, as a result in part of the 
customs treatment reflecting the trade agreement concession applying to these 
products, that they are being imported into the United States in such increased 
quantities as to cause serious injury to the domestic industry. The Commission 
accordingly recommended that those imports of groundfish fillets presently 
dutiable at 1% cents per pound should be dutiable at 2.8125 cents per pound, and 
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that as dutiable at 24 cents per pound should be dutiable at 3.75 cents per 
ound. 

. It is the Tariff Commission’s responsibility in these matters to investigate and 
report to the President any finding of serious injury or threat of serious injury 
within the meaning of the law. It is the President’s responsibility, on the other 
hand, to consider not only the question of injury and measures recommended for 
its relief, but also all other pertinent factors bearing on the security and well-being 
of the Nation. 

As an aspect of national policy dedicated to fostering the security and economic 
growth of the United States, this Nation seeks to encourage in all feasible ways 
the continued expansion of beneficial trade among the free nations of the world. 
In view of this policy I am, as I have said before, reluctant to impose a barrier 
to our trade with friendly nations unless such action is essential and clearly 

romising of positive, productive results to the benefit of the domestic industry 
n question. My reluctance to impose such a barrier is heightened in this case 
because the other nations concerned are not only our close friends, but their 
economic strength is of strategic importance to us in the continuing struggle 
against the menance of world communism. 

I have analyzed this case with great care. I am fully aware that the domestic 
groundfish fishing industry is faced with serious problems, but I am not persuaded 
that, on balance, the proposed duty increase would constitute a sound step in 
resolving those difficulties. Because of that conviction, I have decided in view 
of all of the factors bearing on this case that I cannot accept the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s recommendations. It might well be, in fact, that the proposed duty 
increase would only further complicate the industry’s basic problems. 

Over the years, the consumption of groundfish fillets has shown a persistent 
upward trend, consumption rising to a record level in 1955. This trend is expected 
to continue; the United States, by all indications, is heading toward a further 
increased population and a greater expansion of its economy. If, as this growth 
takes place, there is a proportionate increase in requirements for fish and fish 
products in the United States, the domestic demand for these products will more 
than exceed the present combined total of domestically caught fish plus imports. 
This is an encouraging prospect which the domestic industry should prepare to 
exploit. 

At the same time, I recognize that beset as it is with problems ranging from the 
age of its vessels to competition with other food products, the fishing industry of 
the United States will experience difficulties in the years ahead, despite the bright 
prospects for increased consumption of fish and fish food products, unless bold and 
vigorous steps are taken now to provide root solutions for the industry’s problems. 
To this end, the Administration last year proposed and I signed into law several 
bills designed to assist the industry in improving its competitive position. These 
laws include provisions for increased funds for research and market development 
programs, educational grants, and a $10 million revolving loan fund for vessel and 
equipment improvement purposes. 

The Administration’s examination into the industry’s problems has continued 
beyond the enactment of these laws. These studies, in which we are vaarene 
from consultations with State and local officials and private groups, look towar 
the development of additional opportunities for promoting the well-being and 
sound management of all of our fish and wildlife resources, including our commercial 
fisheries resources. These further efforts should be of assistance to the domestic 
groundfish fishing industry in its search for solutions to the fundamental problems 
it faces. They should also help the industry to improve its position without the 
imposition of further trade restrictions which might actually discourage needed 
improvements. 

This approach is consistent with our objective of achieving a dynamic, expand- 
ing, free enterprise economy and also accords with our national policy of a 
the highest attainable levels of mutually profitable and beneficial trade an 
investment among the countries of the free world. 


Dwicat D. EISENHOWER. 


RESEARCH ON FISH MIGRATION OVER DAMS 


Chairman Haypren. $88,500 of the reduction has been applied to 
Research on Fish Migration over Dams. 

If the House reduction stands, what would have to be eliminated 
from the budget program? 
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Mr. Suomena. Mr. Chairman, the Service has been doing a lot of 
work in the Pacific Northwest area with the objective in mind of the 
problem that is facing us on the migration of fish over dams and also 
down dams as far as the young downstream migration is concerned. 
We have been working on an experimental basis in the small streams 
and in our laboratories on guiding fish and especially guiding the 
migrants and also the adults. 

he experimental work shows that we have been quite successful in 
guiding the downstream migrants in an experimental stage as we had 
success up to 90 percent efficiency in guiding those fish through the 
means of electronics. 

However, in order to prove the experiments, it is necessary to use a 
large barrier for the final experimentation. This $88,500 that was 
=e in the budget is to put the experimental work on a large 
scale. 

Senator Magnuson. Where would you put this? 

Mr. Suometa. It was caenled to be put at Brownlee Dam. 

Senator DworsHax. What has been done on the other dams in 
The Dalles or McNary? 

Mr. Suvome a. I do not have those figures before me. 

Senator Dworsnak. Are they generally holding up this here? 

Mr. Svometa. No. 

Senator DworsHak. They are down, are they? 

Mr. Suometa. The full run has been down. 

Senator Dworsuak. I have one question at that point. I think 
that recently the Federal Power Commission directed attention to the 
possibility of constructing Nez Perce Dam to below the confluence 
of the Salmon and Snake Rivers. That has been a controversial dam 
insofar as the migration of fish is concerned. 

Have you any studies concerning Nez Perce Dam? 

Mr. Suome.a. No, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. That would be an extremely high dam below 
the mouth of the Salmon. 

Mr. Suometa. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Heretofore it has posed serious fishery prob- 
ems. 

What about the dam at Tacoma? 

Senator Magnuson. That is a State problem that I do not think 
we want to get into. 

Mr. Svome.a. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator DworsuHak. Did they make any progress in handling fish? 


Senator Macnuson. The State legislature killed the bill last week 
after a bitter fight. 


NEW DEVICE FOR DOWNSTREAM MIGRANTS 


Senator Dworsnak. I did not know that, but I read a year ago 
that some new plan had been devised for handling fisheries there. 

Mr. Suometa. May I answer that, Mr. Chairman. 

I am not going to get into a controversy here on devices, but the 
device that you were thinking of, Senator Dworshak, is known as the 
Skimmer device for getting downstream migrants into the lower areas 
below the dams. There has been some talk, I think, in newspaper 


publications that this has been a success. I might say that this has 
not been proved yet. 
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Senator Tuyr. May I inquire, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Haypen. Senator Thye. 

Senator Toye. What are the problems that have not been sur- 
mounted? 

Mr. Suvome ta. It is the successful passage of downstream migrants. 

Senator Taye. What is involved? What happens? Are the fish 
either killed or do they not get over, or what are your problems? 

Mr. Svometa. It is the problem of getting the downstream mi- 
grants past the dam project itself. With the passage of the fish 
through turbines, there are losses, and then also the passage of fish 
through submerged orifices and spillsin the spillways. I think, those 
are the two main areas, and the overhead spill. 

Senator Toyz. You mean that you cannot screen off where the 
water enters the tubing to go into turbines? You are not able to 
screen off successfully? 

Mr. Svome.a. That is the problem that they are now trying to 
solve. 

EXPERIMENT AT BROWNLEE DAM 


Senator DworsHak. Reverting to Brownlee Dam, where you ssid 
that there was an experiment in progress now, have you required the 
private operator there to undertake any such studies and to provide 
any funds for matching? 

Mr. Suome.a. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. How much is that? 

Mr. Suome a. I cannot tell you, but I could furnish it for the 
record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The Idaho Power Co. voluntarily accepted a license from the Federal Power 
Commission for Brownlee, and the 2 dams immediately associated with it, which 
contains a stipulation calling for the company to provide up to $250,000 to 


finance fish and wildlife studies. Thus, far, the company has advanced $65,000 
for such studies. 


ADMINISTRATION OF ALASKA FISHERIES 
EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


Chairman Haypen. The balance of the House reduction, $13,225, 
had been applied to administration of Alaska fisheries. What will 
be the effect of this reduction? 

Mr. Suome.a. This particular reduction will eliminate the use of 
one small vessel which we had desired to use for all yearround re- 
search and management work. There were two vessels involved in 
the item. With this reduction we will have to reduce the operation 
of one vessel. 

Senator Macnuson. This appropriation does not include the re- 
search work we are doing under the Japanese treaty? Is that taken 
out of your appropriation? 

Mr. Svome.a. No, sir. It is not taken out of this. 

Senator Maenuson. This is separate from that? 

Mr. Suvome.a. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$700,000 for construction. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow:) 
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Analysis by activities 
Fishery research facilities: 
RETR OITSIION LOE «486 - ~ o oenneinde een sens anne Ga eee $930, 000 
Bpemate,: FOGG 2. 208 Net SERS SACS een eouseeas 700, 000 
Fishery research facilities, $700,000 

The estimate for this activity in the amount of $700,000 provides for the con- 
struction and equipment of a fishery research laboratory at Juneau, Alaska, at an 
estimated cost of $400,000, and the construction of a fishery technological labora- 
tory at Gloucester, Mass., at an estimated cost of $300,000. 

The decrease of $930,000 represents nonrecurring costs of reconstruction of the 
laboratory and other facilities at the fishery biological station at Woods Hole, 
Mass. 

Fishery research laboratory, Juneau, Alaska, $400,000.—This sum is requested 
for the construction and equipment of a fishery research laboratory at Juneau, 
Alaska, including the acquisition of a site, for the fisheries research staff in the 
Territory. The economy of Alaska is keyed primarily to the productivity of the 
commercial salon fisheries. In the past 15 years the annual salmon pack has 
declined nearly 50 percent, which represents a current loss of about $75 million a 
year. To a large extent the present low yield from the resource stems from the 
lack of adequate biological data on which to base an effective fishery management 

rogram. 

. Alaska fishery research work heretofore has been handled by a small staff 
stationed at Seattle, Wash. In line with a recent field reorganization, the nucleus 
of a research staff is being established in Juneau, Alaska, as rapidly as possible, 
where it will work in.closer conjunction with management personnel and be closer 
to the problem. The quality and quantity of research and general efficiency is 
expected to improve substantially by this change. Laboratory, library, and 
office space is not available comm ercially at Juneau to house the staff required for 
the expanding fishery-research program. Research personnel presently are housed 
inadequately in rented quarters in a long unused mining company building. 

The logical and economical solution, therefore, is to construct a research 
laboratory «specially designed to cope with the problems of restoring and maintain- 
ing the productivity of the Alaska fisheries. Plans contemplate the construction 
of a reinforced concrete laboratory building with 13,000 square feet of floor space, 
adequate to accommodate a staff of 65 employees. A breakdown of the estimated 
cost of $400,000 follows: 


Purchase of land _ ---_-- YUL sia ee peers Beatonetaen ee 
Building (13,000 square feet, at $24 per square foot) _________ c= -- 312, 000 
Water supply.and sawage-dmpoel ...<\ «4. 2 yn nb doin -h cel ee 
Equipment (laboratory apparatus and office furnishings)______.__.._.._ 50, 000 
Design and inspection of construction__-_---.----------- een aan 20, 000 

ONG 6. onda we Seasn> on el. 3 ee eee eo ae 400, 000 


Fishery technological laboratory, Gloucester, Mass., $300,000——This sum is 
requested for the construction of a fishery technological laboratory and vessel 
base at Gloucester, Mass., on a site which has been offered for this purpose. 
These facilitits are necessary to carry out adequately and to consolidate the 
regular commercial fisheries program in accordance with the urgent needs of the 
New England fishery industri s. The technological and exploratory fishing 
and gear research studies are now being carried out in East Boston, Mass., in 
buildings which are a part of a larger facility, not designed for laboratory use, 
under the custody of General Services Administration and which that agency 
desires to dispose of as surplus property. The laboratory facilities are inadequate 
and not well adapted for such use, the dock for the research trawler Delaware is 
in such poor condition that the end of it is not serviceable, and a major rehabilita- 
tion of the premises would be nee*ssary if they were to be continued in use. 

The proposed buildings would combine the services required for technological 
research and exploratory fishing and gear development. The laboratory would 
be a concrete block structure with brick exterior surface containing 12,000 square 
feet of floorspace. Of this total, 6,000 square feet are for offices and a like amount 
for research laboratories and essential related research facilities, including a cold 
storage and experimental fish-processing area, 

In addition to the laboratory building, two prefabricated material buildings, 
concrete floored, heated, and adjacent to the vessel moorage area would be 
erected. One of these buildings would house the general workshop and gear 
storage and the other the gear loft and net-work area. These 2 buildings would 
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conte a total of 3,000 square feet of floorspace. A breakdown of the estimate 
ollows: 


Laboratory building (12,000 square feet, at $20 per square foot) $240, 000 
2 prefabricated buildin 40, 000 


Design and inspection of construction 


Upon completion of these facilities it is planned to move the equipment from 
the laboratory at East Boston, Mass., to the extent that this is feasible. It ig 
estimated, however, that $220,000 additional will be required for equipment 
needed for the laboratory and buildings at Gloucester, such as cold-storage and 
freezer facilities, experimental processing equipment, laboratory furnishings, and 
instruments for which this estimate makes no provision. It is proposed to include 
funds in appropriation estimates for the fiscal year 1959 for this purpose. 


Itemization of estimate 





Estirate, 
1957 


PROGRAM AND FINANCING 
Total obligations. _-.- 


Comparative transfer from ‘‘Construction, Fish and Wildlife Service” 


Appropriation _-_- 


Personal services 
wreven! L)i.ci. 

Transportation of things 

Communication services 

Rents and utility services 

Printing and reproduction b. 

Other contractual services_-.-..-...-...-...--..------ a tN ia tnda be 
Supplies and materials _.--....-..-.-.---- 

Equipment ne 

Lands and structures _-- 


Grants, subsities, and contributions: Contribution to retirement fund... 
Taxes and assessments iba dasuthtancstvinaptecteod = 


PE ID sits cucedieencdeens ch hac chuianainewe-s cnnaeqienaig waters 937, 146 : 





CONSTRUCTION OF LABORATORY IN JUNEAU, ALASKA 
ESTIMATED COST 


Chairman Haypen. The estimate includes $400,000 for the con- 
struction of a laboratory in Juneau, Alaska. What is the total 
estimated cost of this facility? 

Mr. Suome.a. The total estimated cost of the facility is $400,000, 
Mr. Chairman. That includes the purchase of land and the building. 

Chairman Haypen. I assume this facility will be primarily con- 
cerned with the problems of the salmon industry. Am I correct? 

Mr. Suometa. That is right, sir; not only salmon, but the other 
fisheries resources in Alaska over which the Service has responsibility. 

Senator Maanuson. I might part company with you on that. 

No. 1, there is very little in here for the Alaskan predatory control 
at all, and you have not upped your fieldwork. I do not say that I 
am against this laboratory, but I think first things come first, and 
I am wondering why the laboratory instead of a more extensive field 
survey? You can have a lot of fellows sitting around Juneau, but 
that is not going to help the salmon run out in Cook Inlet and those 
other places, and they will be sitting around Juneau, you can bet 
on that. 
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Mr. Suometa. The Senator is correct; if we did not have a program 
and had a laboratory, they probably would be sitting there. In 
addition to the funds shown here, Senator, we do have for the Alaskan 
program for 1957 added allocations of $603,500 to our $159,000 on our 
regular funds or direct appropriations, 

Senator Macnuson. That is not included in this? 

Mr. Svomexa. No; that is under our Saltonstall-Kennedy pro- 

am, so that we will have funds, Senator Magnuson, to utilize the 

boratory with the program that we have. 

Senator Macnuson. You moved some biologists out of Alaska, did 

ou? 
. Mr. Suome.a. No, sir; we moved them into Alaska. We are 
moving them from Seattle into Alaska. 

Senator Maanuson. Have not some of the ones there before been 
transferred? 

Mr. Suvometa. The biologists that we had, Senator Magnuson, on 
our Alaska work were all stationed in Seattle and those who have been 
transferred did not want to go to Alaska so that they have been trans- 
ferred to some place else and we are moving all of our research group 
to Alaska. 

Senator Macnuson. So that you will get different ones who want 
to go to Alaska? 

Mr. SuomMELA. Yes, sir; we have been very successful in recruiting. 


SALMON RUN 


Senator Magnuson. What do you plan to do with this $600,000? 
On the Alaska subject, I might say for the benefit of the committee 
that 2 years ago the Alaskan salmon run was I think the lowest in 41 
years. It came up a little less here, did it not? 

Mr. Suome.a. It came up 25 percent. 

Senator Magnuson. Everyone is very concerned about it. 

What do you plan to do with that? This is field work, I understand. 

Mr. Suome.a. Yes; we are going to Bristol Bay, Senator Magnuson. 
We contemplate the continuation of our work in the Kvichak area on 
the Iliamna Lake; there are both the adult observations and down- 
stream migrant observations. 

Senator Maenuson. Let us break that down. How much of this 
will be for predatory control? 

Mr. Svome.a. There will not be any of this. 

Senator Magnuson. How much will be for lake and stream ferti- 
lization? 

Mr. Suome ta. I just cannot pick out that one particular phase. 

Senator Magnuson. How much generally? 

Mr. Suvome.a. I just cannot answer that offhand. I will furnish 
it for the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The amount for continued fertilization of a small red salmon lake is $22,000. 

Senator Magnuson. How much is for stream improvement? Is 
that part of that amount? 

Mr. Suome.ta. May I just run down these? 

Senator Maanuson. Go ahead. 

Mr. Svometa. We have studies on spawning grounds, $35,000. 
That is the study of the effect of logging on spawning streams. 
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Then there are seal and sea lion studies. 
Senator Maenuson. That is predatory. 
Mr. Svometa. That is $20,000. 


SEA LION STUDIES 


Senator Magnuson. How long have you been studying the sea 
ion? 

Mr. Suvometa. We started in last year on sea lion study in this 
particular project. 

Senator Macnuson. We have been studying that for a long time; 
have we not? 

Mr. Svometa. I think that there have been studies on sea lions 
for some time. 

Senator Macnuson. Do you know where the rookeries are? 

Mr. Svome.a. | could not answer right offhand. 

Senator Maenuson. We have been studying the sea lions for 40 
or 50 years that I know of, and we do not even know where their 
rookeries are. 

Mr. Suome.a. We do in California. 

Senator Magnuson. But not up north. 

Mr. Suometa. This particular work that we are doing up there I 
think will probably tell us where the rookeries are. This work is 
under contract. 

Senator Macnuson. You know as well as I do that there are many 
fishermen in Alaska who will tell you and actually honestly believe 
that the real cause of the depletion of the run is the sea lion. 

Mr. Svome.a. Even going farther than that, Senator, they include 
the fur seal and the hair seal. 

Senator Macnuson. But the sea lion is the only mammal I know 
of, Mr. Chairman, that is no good for anything. You cannot use its 
hide or its blubber or its teeth or anything else. 

Senator Younc. What is this w ord “rookery” you are using? 

Senator Maanuson. That is where they breed, like seals. There 
are probably 25,000 at least and they eat 200 pounds of salmon a day. 
T had a Swede once that summed it up. He said ‘‘You can figure it 
out; 25,000 sea lions and 365 days a year; multiply it by 200. That 
is more salmon than we catch.’ TI do not know whether this is 
opinion but I do think, that right or wrong, it is something that we 
have to look at and conclude once and for all about the sea lion. 

Mr. Svomena. I think, Senator Magnuson, that with this work 
we will be concluding it. 

Senator Macnuson. We had better do it before the Society for the 
Prevention of the Destruction of the Sea Lion gets organized because 
we will never get going. 

Senator Ture. I think you had better strike that from the record. 
Your statement will help organize them. 

Getting back to the serious aspect, if you have been studying this 
for 50 years, as Senator Magnuson says and have not come up with 
answers to your questions, you had better take a good look at what 
you have done and determine whether you are on the track or not, 
because, in the simple language of America, if you do not know w here 
they breed, you had better find out where they breed or take a look 
at what you are doing. 
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Senator Magnuson. I did not mean these people but the whole 
question. 

Some of them want to find out so that they can blow the whole 
thing up. There are many who actually believe that. 

Mr. Suome.a. I do want to say that the Fish and Wildlife Service 
has not been studying the sea lions for years, as Senator Magnuson 
pointed out. 

Senator DworsHak. For how many years have you been studying 
it? 
Mr. Suome.a. This is the second year. 


KARLUK EXPERIMENT 





Senator Magnuson. Mr. Chairman, I have a question on this same 
line. 

Are you familiar, Mr. Suomela, with the proposal that we have made 
on the Karluk experiment? 

Mr. Suometa. Yes, I have seen that. 

Senator Maanuson. For the benefit of the committee, it has been 
suggested that we take one typical spawning area where the salmon 
has been depleted, take a typical stream and take a look at it as a 
separate experiment area, find our results there and, if they work there, 
then extend them to other areas. Do you have any plans to proceed 
with such experiments as that? 

Mr. Suome.ta. No on that scale. 

Senator Magnuson. We would have to take more action, would 
we? 

Mr. Suometa. As I think you know, we have been doing for the 
last 5 years some fertilization work in Bare Lake which is in the 
vicinity of Karluk Lake. 

Senator Magnuson. Karluk Lake is on Kodiak Island, for the bene- 
fit of the committee. 

Mr. Suome.a. Then in addition to that, we are contemplating 
another pilot plant study in the vicinity of the town of Kodiak on a 
lake where it is tremendously accessible by automobile so that we will 
not be having such expense as we are now in ferrying all our inorganic 
fertilizers to the lake itself, so that we will be cutting a lot of expense 
in our pilot plant studies. 


FERTILIZATION WORK 
















Senator MaGnuson. You are familiar with the research work that 
has been done by Dr. Donaldson and the men at the University of 
Washington Fisheries, are you not, on fertilization? 

Mr. Suometa. I am familiar with the fertilization. 

Senator Magnuson. Are you contemplating any fertilization work 
at all? 

Mr. SvomeE.a. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. Is that sort of following the same program as 
Dr. Donaldson and those at the University of Washington have been 
working on? 

Mr. Suomexa. I don’t exactly know the detailed program that 
they have in the University of Washington, Senator Magnuson. 

The one that I do know that the State of Washington has been 
doing is their work in the killing of predators. 

89775 —57 28 
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Senator MaGnuson. Yes. Of course that might be a start. They 
have done a great job on that. Fertilization here would be pretty 
difficult in Alaskan salmon, would it not? 

Mr. Suvometa. Indeed so. 

Senator Macnuson. Fertilization is just what it means, It is the 
same as fertilizing land. They claim that, of the salmon that finally 
goes to sea, the loss in run can be cut and the run doubled quite 
economically. 

Mr. Svometa. We certainly are going to continue our fertilization 
work. 

Senator Magnuson. That is included in the $600,000? 

Mr. Suometa. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. What other work is included there which we 
have not discussed? 

Mr. Svometa. We have a contract with the Alaska Department of 
Fisheries on the study of competitors and predators in one of the lakes 
on the Afognak Island in Alaska. 

Senator Magnuson. Those are not in salt water but in lakes? 

Mr. Suvome.a. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. Would those be beavers? 

Mr. Svometa. Those would be stickleback and all the other com- 
peting fish in the lake for food. 

Senator Macnuson. But that study is pretty much limited to a 
given lake area? 

Mr. Svome.a. That is right. 

Senator Macnuson. And the sea lions, and, of course, the beluga 
and sharks would be a different study? 

Mr. Suometa. That is right. 

Senator Macnuson. How much did the House cut from this 
program? They did not put in anything? 

ik Suvomexa. They did not cut any of the Saltonstall-Kennedy 
funds. 

Senator Maanuson. That is intact? 

Mr. Suome.a. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. I wanted to ask this on behalf of Senator 
Saltonstall. 

LABORATORY AT GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


PURPOSE AND COST OF PROJECT 


The balance of the estimate—$300,000—is for a laboratory at 
Gloucester, Mass. 

What is the total estimated cost of this facility? 

Mr. Suome a. The total estimated cost of the construction will be 
the amount that you mentioned, Senator Hayden. 

Chairman Haypen. What is the primary purpose of this laboratory? 

Mr. Suome.a. The primary purpose is that in the East, in Boston 
now we have a technological laboratory located in a building that has 
been declared surplus, and also we considered it very much a fire 
hazard. It is deemed necessary that we vacate the area and locate a 
new laboratory, and the site has been picked at Gloucester. This 
Gloucester site of course is in the heart of the fishing industry, and we 
feel that we can give good service to not only the Gloucester area but 
all the rest of the New England area. 
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Chairman Hayprn. The Vice President is absent and I have to go 
to the Senate Chamber. Will you take over, Senator Magnuson. 

Mr. Soumeta. May I add one thing. In addition to the $300,000 
for construction we will need $220,000 to equip the laboratory. That 
is not in the present budget. 

Senator MaGnuson (presiding). Under the research funds you are 
limited only to laboratory work, are you not? 

Mr. Soumexa. Not necessarily. 

Senator Maanuson. Can you spend money under that? You are 
not limited as to what you can do? 

Mr. Soumeta. No, sir. This is not, you might say, work where 
people are going to sit in a laboratory all.of the time. They are field 
men. 

Mr. Lerrurer. May I add something to that? 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. 

Mr. Lerrier. There is a problem that requires study and care, 
ee in the New England area. That is the question of 

reezing fish at sea. That would be carried on through this laboratory. 

Senator MaGcnuson. You can even go into marketing? 

Mr. Lerruer. That is right. 

Senator Macnuson. Is there anything new in this program in 
Alaska? Is there any new approach? 

Mr. Svome a. I think there is. 

Senator Macnuson. I guess about the only place we can go is up; 
is it not? 

Mr. Svometa. Indeed so. We do have a distinct new approach to 
this problem. 

CONSERVATION OF FISH RUNS 


Senator Macnuson. I think that we will all agree that we have 
been spending money for years for research, and all the bills we have 
passed have been directed toward conservation of fish runs. in 
Alaska. Despite that the runs have been going down and down and 
down. 

Mr. Suvome a. I think that the new approach that we have taken 
to it is that we started in 1954 

Senator Macnuson. We all got scared and had to get started. 

Mr. Suomena. That is right. As you know there are, I believe, 
three major causes probably for the decline of those fish. One is no 
doubt the unfavorable ecological or environmental conditions. The 
second is that we have had a terrific increase in fishing effort in Alaska. 
The third is that we have not had the adequate scientific data to apply 
to practical fisheries management. I think those are the three things. 

Senator Macnuson. You are going to have to correlate what 
results we find out at sea with the research that is now going on 
under the treaty? 

Mr. Suomerta. There has to be the closest coordination between 
the work inshore with that offshore. That is what we are doing. 

Senator Maenuson. In other words, what we are doing now off- 
shore is trying to find where the salmon go at sea and where they 
split to Asia and where they split to Alaska. We put an arbitrary 
line in the treaty. We do not know whether that is right or not. 
Have the Japanese violated that line as far as we know? 

Mr. Suvomena. As far as we know, Senator, they have not. 
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Senator Mae@nuson. Some people say that they have. I have 
heard of no cases yet. You think that there are some new approaches 
here that might have some results? 

Mr. Suome.a. I honestly do. 

Senator DworsHak. Have you contacted the natives in Alaska? 
They have known for many, many decades the trends of salmon 
fisheries there? 

Mr. Suomeia. We certainly know that just from production 
figures, Senator Dworshak. 

Senator Dworsnak. I wondered whether they had any native 
ingenuity that might help them. Have they not had the problem in 
past years? Is this some recent development? Have you had a 
scarcity in past years? 

Mr. Suomera. We have had fluctuations but not a continued 
downward trend. 

Senator MaGnuson. Fluctuations can be explained but when the 
line keeps going down that is another story. 

It was down 2 years ago very seriously. 


FOREIGN FISHERIES ACTIVITY 


There is a $31,000 item to make recommendations on foreign 
fisheries activities. What is the general purpose of that? What is 
the goal of that study? Is that the import problem? 

Mr. Svometa. This particular $31,000, Senator, is in the Office of 
International Relations in the Commissioner’s Office. That is the 
Office that will function on international treaties and conventions. 

Senator Macnuson. That will include the discussions of the import 
problem which is probably the biggest economic problem we have 
now? 

Mr. Soumeta. Yes, sir. 

Senator Maanuson. My information is that you plan to sublet 
part of the commercial fishery farming program to the Bureau of 
Sports Fisheries and Wildlife. What do you intend to do there? 
What is the purpose of that? 

Mr. Svometa. I do not get the question. 

Senator Maanuson. You are going to take the commercial fish 
farming program to the Bureau of Sports Fisheries. Is this on the 
theory that the commercial end would be percentagewise so small? 

Mr. Suometa. Senator Magnuson, may I explain that this way: 
we have nine hatcheries out in the Pacific Northwest that raise salmon. 
In the Division of Sports Fisheries and Wildlife there were 82 hatch- 
eries that were producing warm water fish and trout. It just did not 
seem good business to have nine hatcheries and have a hatchery divi- 
sion be operated in the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries and have one 
operating over in the Sport Fisheries. 

Senator Maenuson. I wanted the record to explain that because 
the commercial fisheries end of this is small in comparison. 

Mr. Suomrna. May I say, Senator Magnuson, in connection with 
that, that these nine hatcheries that we have on the Columbia are 
in great part operated and maintained from the Lower Columbia 
River funds of the Army civil functions bill, so that the liaison that 
we will have in the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries in which we are 
very much interested, will coordinate with the business in the Bureau 
of Sports Fisheries and Wildlife. 
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SHELLFISH FARMING 


Senator Macnuson. What are your plans on shellfish farming, 
oysters, clams? Are you going into that at all? 

Mr. Svometa. Yes, sir: We are very much in that. 

Senator Macnuson. I am speaking for commercial usage. 

Mr. Suometa. We have at the present time a contract with the 
Oyster Institute of North America on the farming project, you might 
say, or seed-oyster project in the Nantucket area. We think that we 
are going to get some very good results from that particular farming 
project because the seed oysters in the New England area are down to 
a very, very low number and with hurricanes coming through and 
other disasters I think that we are going to have to one day get to a 
point where we are going to have to produce seed oysters and in other 
ways than just in the open areas and open sounds. 

Senator MaGcnuson. Then you will work with the State pollution 
commissions, | suppose. 

Mr. SuoMELA. Yes, we do. 

Senator MaGcnuson. Our Olympia oysters are going, going, gone, 
vou know. 

Mr. Suometa. That is right, but I understand, Senator Magnuson, 
that the Fisheries Department has let a contract in connection with 
that. 

Senator Magnuson. The result of the Nantucket study then you 
think can be applied to Chesapeake Bay or some of our other places? 

Mr. SuomeEta. Yes, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. And the same applies to clams? 

Mr. Suometa. Yes, sir. 


FISHERIES LOAN FUND 


Senator Magnuson. Now, I think I asked Mr. Leffler this question. 
Under my bill as to the fisheries loan fund, you have a division set up 
separately, do you not, on fisheries loans? 

Mr. Lerrcer, That is right. 

Senator MaGnuson. That is within the Department, is that correct? 

Mr. Lerrier. That is correct. 

Senator Magnuson. How many people are employed in that 
process? 

Mr. Suometa. We have 5 now. 

Senator Macnuson. They can process the loans for recommenda- 
tions but the Small Business Administration actually does the ad- 
ministration of the financing, is that correct? That is still the plan? 

Mr. Lerrier. Of course, they do not have the power of veto after 
it passes us, but they can go over them and make recommendations 
to us and check on them. 

Senator Maanuson. But the loan will finally be executed by the 
Small Business Administration. You must have these people to clear 
them and to make checks and investigations? 

Mr. Lerruer. Yes, sir; because we have the technical know-how 
that they do not have. 

Mr. Suometa. May I add to that a little? 

Senator Maanuson. Yes. 

Mr. Suome.a. The Small Business Administration makes the credit 
or financial check. The Fish and Wildlife Service makes the fisheries 
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check. Then we get the recommendations from the Small Business 
Administration and get our own recommendations and have a review 
committee in the Service that makes the recommendations for the 
Assistant Secretary. 

Senator Maanuson. Once the Commissioner O. K.’s the loan no 
one can go behind it; is that correct? 

Mr. Suometa. That is right. 


ADMINISTRATION OF FUNDS 


Senator Maanuson. There are no additional funds asked for over 
the $10 million we gave under the bill. The budget includes the pro- 
vision authorizing the use of $313,000 of the fund for the expenses of 
administering the fund. The House approved this provision. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow:) 


FisHEerIES Loan Funp 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Administrative expenses, $313,000 


The estimate for this administrative expense limitation is $313,000, an increase 
of $52,600 over operating base. This estimate includes $163,000 for use by the 
Department of the Interior and $150,000 for services of the Small Business 
Administration. 

Work performed under this activity by the Department of the Interior involves 
investigating the fishery aspects of loan applications; the necessary handling and 
examination of applications and the required recordkeeping; and the preparation 
of authorizations which instruct Small Business Administration in the preparation 
of the final loan documents. Small Business Administration is responsible for 
investigation of the loan applications; processing of the loan applications; collect- 
ing payments; and keeping the required records. 

Of the increase in limitation of $52,600 requested for 1958, $28,500 is for the 
Department of the Interior and $24,100 is for the Small Business Administration. 

t is anticipated that beginning in 1958 considerable attention must be given 
by the Department of the Interior to supervising the use of loans granted. This 
would include a periodic checking to determine whether the funds were used for 
purposes for which loans were granted. Also, guidance would be given by field 
egente to vessel operators to aid in getting the vessels on a profitable operating 

asis. 

Additional field supervision would be required in order to insure that. operators 
who have borrowed from the loan fund keep up to date on payments on principal. 
Conditions in certain segments of the fishing industry indicate that more than 
normal attention will be required in this phase of the loan fund operation. 

Additional work would be performed by the Small Business Administration in 
servicing and assuring repayments of loans. 


TOTAL APPLICATIONS AND LOANS 


Senator Macnuson. You asked for no other funds. Can you ex- 
plain that? 

Mr. Garpner. It is only the authorization for the use of funds 
within the program. 

Senator Maanuson. How many loans have been made up to date? 

Mr. Lerruer. Sixty-one at a total of $1,854,000. 

Senator Macnuson. How many applications did you have? 

Mr. Lerruer. We had a total of 163 totaling approximately $6 
million in round numbers. 
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Senator Macnuson. So that the fund then would probably be ade- 
quate if that was the normal application because you get more appli- 
cations in the first flood. The fund probably will be adequate for 
the year? 

r. GarpNER. That is the plan. 

Mr. Lerrier. May I say that there is a question because some of 
the larger ships have been destroyed and, if we get very many of those, 
it will soon deplete it. Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars or 
even a half million dollars in loan for some of the ships on the Pacific 
coast might make us run out of money fast. Most of the loans so 
far have been small loans. If we get large loans, we will be in bad 
shape. 

Senator Maanuson. Of course, you could come back and there 
would be ample justification if the number of loans that are approved 


under the act exceeded the fund. We are probably running a little 
close. 


Mr. LEFFLER. It seems so. 
Mr. Svuome.a. There is a terrific interest which has been created 
in this. 
AUTOMOBILE PURCHASE 


Senator Maanuson. We ask the usual question of all you people. 
The budget proposed authority for the purchase of 114 automobiles for 
replacement, and 19 new automobiles. The House bill provides 
for authority to purchase the 114 for replacement. 

What will the 19 new automobiles be used for? If we did not ask 
that the House would not even go to conference with us. 

Mr. Garpner. Of the 19 passenger motor vehicles, 14 would be 
purchased for use of wildlife biologists; 2 for use by game management 
agents in enforcing wildlife protection laws; 1 for use of fieldmen 
supervising fish culture; 1 for biologists conducting field research in 
connection with the Great Lakes fishing; and one on the Pribiloff 
Islands in connection with the fur seal project. 

Senator Macnuson. I wanted the record to show that. 

Your statement pertaining to automobiles will be included in 
the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 
(House hearings, pp. 624-625) 
(P. 20, line 1) 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 20, line 1, after the word ‘‘exceed”’ strike out the words ‘“‘one hundred and 
fourteen passenger motor vehicles’? and insert in lieu thereof the words “one 
hundred and thirty-three passenger motor vehicles of which one hundred and 
fourteen shall be”’. 


HOUSE REPORT 


“The committee has deleted from the budget the language authority re- 
quested to purchase 66 additional automobiles at a cost of $94,950. Although 
the increased workload being placed on the various bureaus is fully recognized, it 
is believed that efficient utilization of the existing fleet of 3,829 passenger-carrying 
vehicles should provide adequate transportation during the fiscal year 1958.” 
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JUSTIFICATION 


This amendment restores authority for the purchase of 133 passenger motor 
vehicles, of which 19 would represent additions to the fleet of such vehicles. 

The amendment restores authority for the purchase of 19 additional passenger 
motor vehicles to meet the needs of an expanded program. Of the 19 passenger 
motor vehicles, 14 would be purchased for use by wildlife biologists; 2 would be 
for use by game management agents in enforcing wildlife protective laws; 1 would 
be for the use of fieldmen supervising fish culture; 1 would be used by biologists 
conducting field research in connection with the Great Lakes Fisheries Com- 
mission program; and 1 would be used by personnel in sealing activities and 
administration of the Pribilof Islands. 

Senator Magnuson. Speaking of the Great Lakes, you have a 
research on Lamprey eels, do you not? 

Mr. LeFFLer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. I have no further questions. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE 


Senator DworsHak. I have one question. 

Mr. Secretary, it just occurs to me, as we recall the discussion at the 
beginning of this hearing on this reorganization plan that where as 
you had approximately $800,000 for administration this year and under 
the proposed reorganization you would have a direct total of $1,757,000 
is that correct? 

Mr. Lerrier. That I believe is correct. 

Senator DworsHak. The clerk advises that from other sources you 
will have $995,000 available. 

Mr. Breastey. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. From what sources? 

Mr. Beas.tey. From the permanent appropriations and indefinite 
appropriations such as the migratory bird conservation funds. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you have that this year? 

Mr. Brastey. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Then a comparable figure has to be added to 
the $800,000. 

Mr. BeasLey. $910,850, a total available of $1,710,850. 

Senator DworsHak. What you are asking for is a net increase of $1 
million? 

Mr. Beastey. That is correct. 


POSSIBLE ALTERNATE PLAN 


Senator DworsHak. It seems to me, that in view of the President’s 
request for a little cutting of the budget in this economy wave that 
seems to have engulfed the Congress at least temporarily, it would not 
be wise to fail to outline, on the basis of this reorganization, a sort of 
alternate plan which might provide for one-half of the proposed 
increase during the next fiscal year? You cannot go and recruit 117 
persons overnight. Would it not be wise to work into it gradually? 
I can share the concern of my colleague from Washington that possibly 
in the long run it might prove extremely worthwhile and meritorious; 
but on the basis of this initial proposal, do you not agree with me that 
you might be caught in a squeeze play where you may settle for half 
of what you are planning to do? 

Would that not possibly be feasible as you start out? 1 would not 
say to start with the skeleton staff but certainly you cannot just 
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jump from the 1957 fiscal year to 1958 and more than double your 
administrative funds. 


Mr, Lerruer. | wonder if you would mind if I ask Mr. Beasley to 
answer that question? 

Mr. Breastey. Senator Dworshak, that is a very logical question 
to ask and I appreciate the significance of it. I would like to state, 
however, that we have presented what we believe to be the necessary 
funds and personnel to carry out the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956. 
Certainly we will abide by any decision that Congress makes. We 
would hope that we would not be compelled to proceed on a basis 
that would make these what I might refer to as second-rate bureaus 
rather than strong agencies to carry out programs which Congress 
felt should receive additional attention. 

Senator Dworsuak. If you are doubling personnel and it is possible 
that you are going to double functions and get better results, it 
does not seem plausible to me that you can jump overnight into a 
situation where you are doubling your operations and do it within 
the space of a few weeks. It just does not make sense tome. Do you 
have your new personnel lined up and are you ready to initiate this 
expanded program? 

Senator MaGnuson. It is moving along pretty fast. 

Mr. Brastey. [ do not think there would be any difficulty to pro- 
ceed at the rate we have projected it. 


SOURCE OF PERSONNEL 


Senator DworsHak. Do you not need experienced people? 

Mr. Buastey. Yes, sir, but we have experienced people to draw on. 

Senator DworsHak. Where will you get them? 

Mr. Brastey. We will draw on people who are now available and 
have demonstrated ability in these fields within the organization of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, within the Department of the Interior, 
or if necessary other Government agencies. 

Senator DworsHak. You will have to transfer them from other 
agencies, certainly. 

Mr. Brasuey. That is correct. 

Senator DworsHax. Can you answer one final question? What is 
your current total personnel and what has been operating as Fish and 
Wildlife Service? 

Mr. Garpner. In the overall or in the administrative field? 

Senator DworsHak. I mean the overall total, or give me adminis- 
trative and the total. 

Mr. Garpner. In the administrative field we currently have 
budgeted 258 positions. 

Senator DworsHak. What is the total? 

Mr. GarpNner. In money? 

Senator DworsHak. In personnel. 

Mr. Garpner. I think it is something like 3,300 permanent posi- 
tions. 

Senator DworsHak. Under this budget what are you asking for 
administrative for next year? 

Mr. Garpner. Administrative would be a total of 375 administra- 
tive people or an increase of 117. 

Senator DworsHax. What will the total be? 
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Mr. Suome.a. As I recall the figure it is 3,779 people. 

Senator DworsHax. Can you provide the figure for the total for 
next year under this new budget? 

Mr. Lerruer. May I give the correct figures? It is 3,671 projected. 
The present force is 3,413. I can give you the administrative posi- 
tions. There were 258 in 1957, and 375 in 1958. 

Senator DworsHaxk. That is what I wanted. All of your increases 
are in the administrative field. 

Mr. Lerruer. That is correct. 

Senator Maanuson. That is because we passed this law. 

Senator DworsHak. Do I understand that, so far as the work 
that we have been discussing for 2 hours in these various programs 
which are very vital to the sports and commercial fisheries of our 
country, you are not asking for any additional personnel for the next 
fiscal year for fieldwork for such operations, but only for a sizable 
increase in administration? 

Mr. Brastey. No, sir. That is not correct. 

We are asking for additional positions in the program area. 


ADMINISTRATIVE INCREASE 


Senator DworsHax. How much would be your administrative in- 
crease? 

Mr. Brastey. 117. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Those people will not do anything but admin- 
istrative work or supervisory work, will they? 

Mr. Brastey. We are asking for a total of 209 positions. 

Senator DworsHak. Out of that, 117 will be administrative? 

Mr. Brastey. That is correct. 

Senator Macnuson. That is because we created the two new 
administrative setups. 

Senator Dworsnak, I realize that. 

Senator Macnuson. We have the field program below that. 

Senator DworsHak. We need more panacea! arid bosses? 

Senator MaGnuson. We created a few more majors and first lieu- 
tenants, I would say, because we found that, after having the privates 
all these years, we were not getting any place. 

Senator Dworsnak. Of this additional 117, how many would be in 
Washington, D. C., the District of Columbia? 

Senator Magnuson. There will have to be a few because that is 
where the main offices which we created will be. 

20> magna Of the 375 positions, 145 are departmental and 230 
are field. 

Senator DworsHaxk. How does that compare with what we have 
now? 

Mr. GarpDNER. We now have 94 departmental and 164 field. 

Senator DworsHax. You propose to have 245 in the Department. 
How many do you have in the Department this fiscal year? 

Mr. GarpNer. The correct figure is 145, not 245. We have a total 
of 258 including 164 in the field. 

Senator DworsHak. You are only going to bring in 105 new gen- 
erals into Washington. That is all. 

Senator Maenuson. This is my last question. 

a have to plan for the establishment of regional offices; do you 
not 
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Mr. Lerrier. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. They will be in the so-called 11 districts. 
Now, you have not decided yet whether some of those will be combined 
or whether they will all be combined or all separate, have you? 

Mr. Soumeta. We have not decided definitely yet. 

Mr. Lerruer. There would be a Pacific coast, a gulf coast, Atlantic 
coast, and Great Lakes office. 

Mr. Soumeta. I think what Senator Magnuson referred to is 
whether they would be combined, the sports, fisheries, and wildlife in 
the same city. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, it might be in the same building. 

Mr. Lerrier. That has not been fully decided yet. 

Senator Macnuson. I understand that, but there is a plan for 
these regional offices. They might both be in the same city and still 
functioning separately, or in the same building functioning separately. 

Senator Dworsnax. It would seem to me under this new plan 
that they will take care of the fisheries end in the field and the wild- 
life in Washington, D. C. 

Senator Macnuson. Are there any further questions? 

If not, thank you gentlemen for coming up. You will furnish for 
the record the matters that were suggested by the chairman and other 
committee members. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE PRIBILOF ISLANDS 
JUSTIFICATIONS 


The justifications pertaining to ‘‘Administration of the Pribilof 
Islands’’ will be included in the record. 
(The justifications referred to follow:) 
Analysis of adjusted appropriation 


Administration of Pribilof Islands: 


miata) rOgpeen, BOs oak - 65 sds cet Jub ake cds be a $1, 425, 200 
Increase in program due to Government’s contribution to the 

FOROmIONG TUNG. =... -- ose ns oles eke eee ns aaa 18, 600 
Adjustes syerai os iu lou. ORR. AU 1, 443, 800 


Analysis by activities 


Administration of Pribilof Islands: 
Adjusted. proeramh, 1967 6. os wis nn cnc ncncmenncccunccasnncnnit $1, 443, 800 
PTOMEAIS SOU shia dis erin een wecieaemitgebieath ae eediwenienedlbeed 1, 795, 500 


Administration of Pribilof Islands, $1,795,500 


The estimate for this activity for 1958 is $1,795,500, an increase of $371,000 over 
operating base. The following item has been deducted in arriving at the base for 
the 1958 program: 

Nonrecurring amount provided in 1957 for the rehabilitation of 7 Aleut residences, 
$19,300.—The Pribilof Islands, in the Bering Sea, Alaska, are reserved for the 
protection and management of the Pribilof fur-seal herd which is administered 
under international agreement. Activities on the Pribilof Islands include (a) 
care of the native population of about 600 Aleuts—civic guidance, employment in 
the fur-sealing industry, community services (medical, dental, and educational, 
and care of indigents); (6) construction and maintenance of buildings, roads, 
docks, and other facilities required for the fur-seal industry; (c) operation of a 
byproducts plant for the processing of fur-seal carcasses into oil and meal; (d) 
operation of supply vessels to transport personnel and cargo to and from the 
islands; and (e) conduct of research studies so as to control and improve the 
techniques of management of the fur-seal herd. 
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The following table shows the relationship of the 


1957 program to the 1958 
estimate: 





Subtotal 


Estimate, 
1958 


$633, 200 $633, 200 
165, 650 165, 650 
470, 150 470, 150 

371, 000 


Program, | Decreases Increase 


1957 


$633, 200 
165, 650 
470, 150 

19, 300 


Islands maintenance and operation - 
Supply vessel operation _ 
Native labor 


‘Construction and rehabilitation _- $19, 300 





Subtotal ___- 


- 640, 000 
Fur-seal research - _- 


155, 500 


1, 269, 000 | & 
155, 500 


1, 288, 300 ~ 300 


155, 500 


1, 443, 800 


19, 300 1, 424, 500 | 1, 795, 500 | | 


Totahiieisiiicc 


Increases are requested for the following purposes: 

Replace powerhouse and native bunkhouse, $343,000.—This amount is required 
to replace the powerhouse and native bunkhouse on St. Paul Island. Both of 
these structures are antiquated and inadequate for the needs of the fur-seal 
industry and native village on this island. Of this amount, $150,000 is for the 
bunkhouse and $193,000 is for the powerhouse. Construction by contract is 
contemplated. 

Rehabilitation of native dwellings, $12,500.—This amount is needed for the 
rehabilitation of seven Aleut dwellings. No maintenance work was done on any 
of the Pribilof Islands buildings during World War II, when these facilities were 
occupied by the Army, and little could be done along this line prior to 1950 because 
of the scarcity of materials and inadequacy of funds. Beginning in that year, a 
long-range rehabilitation program was undertaken and at the present time ap- 
proximately half of the native houses have been remodeled and rehabilitated to 
the extent of reroofing, replacement of plumbing, and installation of new founda- 
tions. The amount requested will permit continuation of this essential program, 

Engineering services, $15,500.—The increasing population of resident natives 
on the Pri>ilof Islands and expanding fur-seal activities necessitate construction 
of new residences and facilities on St. Paul Island. Before this can be under- 
taken, however, a general village plan must be developed. The amount of 
$15,500 for engineering services is required for this purpose. 


Itemization of estimate 


Estimate, 


Total obligations _ _- -- JISs 
Unobligated bal: ance brought forward 
Unobligated balance carried forward 
Unobligated balance no longer available_-- 


Appropriation 


OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 

We PONE Cor Whee soos ss cess Sos 5s cwescssee ve 

02 Travel -_-- a ai 

03 Transportation of things 

04 Communication services 

05 Rents and utility services. 

06 Printing and reproduction weber be 

07 Other contractual services_---_-.--.--.---- 

08 Supplies and materials 

09 Equipment____ 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: “Contribution to retirement fund 

15 Taxes and assessments __- Bix ne RCS. 3A - it ee feat 
Subtotal_- : : 

Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


Total obligations. - 


$1, 425, 200 | 
— 167, 387 
+597, 892 
+1, 000, 000 | 


2 , 855, 705 


783, 790 
17, 075 
46, 700 

1, 885 


1, 481, 200 


— 
| 
| 
c 


1, 425, mn 


$1, 795, 500 
—597, 892 
+123, 392 


Senator Maanvson. The committee will recess until 10 o’clock 
Monday morning when we will hear the National Park Service 


witnesses. F 
(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., Friday, March 22, 
was recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m., Monday, 


1957, the committee 
March 25, 


957.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 25, 1957 


Untrrep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee inet, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 
F-82, the Capitol, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Chairman Hayden, Senators Magnuson, Young, and 
Dworshak. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK, JR., A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


INDEPENDENCE NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 


Chairman Haypven. The committee will be in order. 

Senator Clark, we would be glad to hear from you and your friends. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Senator Hayden. I ap- 
preciate the courtesy of appearing before you this morning to ask 
for a little help from the committee in straightening out what I think 
could best be described as a snafu in connection with the appropria- 
tions for the Independence National Historical Park. That is a 
project of the National Park Service to develop in Philadelphia around 
Independence Hall and in cooperation with a similar project of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and certain expenditures by the city 
of Philadelphia a national shrine. 

The Federal part of that project was first authorized in 1948 and 
since then Federal appropriations have gone through the Interior De- 
partment appropriations act in order to keep the Federal share of the 
work going. 

Last year through a misunderstanding the National Park Service 
was under the impression that certain work which really ought to be 
done by the Federal Government would be done by the State govern- 
ment and when they prepared their current budget, which is almost a 
year ago, they did not put in any money to continue the Federal part 
of the project which has been proceeding apace year by year since 1948. 

Chairman Hayoven. I understood that it was a three-way operation. 


443 
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AMOUNT NEEDED 


Senator CrarK. That is right, sir. We therefore find that in this 
appropriations act there is no money available to continue the Federal 
part of the project and Director Wirth, who is here, is unhappily 
under protocal unable to speak unless somebody asks him questions. 
However, it is my understanding that if somebody does ask him ques- 
tions—and I hope that you will be good enough to do so, Mr. Chair- 
man, since I am not a member of this committee—that he will give 
some encouragement to the need for $1 million to continue the Federal 
part of that work during the next fiseal year. If that appropriation 
is not made, the Federal project will stop right in the middle with a 
lot of unsightly buildings half done, landscaping ready to be done and 
no money, while the State part proceeds. 

It means we will unnecessarily lose a year in what seems, at least to 
us, a very important development which has already been authorized. 

en the original authorization was made in 1948, it is my under- 
standing that the National Park Service, the Department of the In- 
terior and the Bureau of the Budget were all of the view that that 
original authorization was sufficient to sustain appropriations from 
tha point forward. 

I understand, however, that there is some dissent to that point of 
view in the staff of the appropriations committee of the other body 
and accordingly in order to take care of those doubts certain authori- 
zation bills were introduced in the House of Representatives to make 
it doubly sure that the authorization would be there. 


QUESTION OF NEED FOR ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION 


However, at a meeting which we held over in the House a couple of 
months ago it seemed to be the consensus of opinion then, and Mr. 
Wirth was there at the time, and can speak for himself that we did 
not need any additional authorization from the Congress and that an 
sp pronwistion should be available. 

he end result, Senator, is, as I guess sometimes happens in Wash- 
ington—I know it did in Philadelphia—that there is a dropped ball 
here that needs to be picked up. 

I hope it will be possible to pick up that dropped ball here and give 
us the million dollars of additional appropriations to enable this work 
to go forward. 

I would deeply appreciate it, sir, if the necessary questions to bring 
out Director Wirth’s point of view will be asked when he comes to the 
stand. 

Chairman Haypen. Mr. Wirth, we will be glad to have you give a 
statement on this project. 

I realize it is not in the budget, but you can give the committee the 
necessary information. 
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Nationa Park SERvICcE 


STATEMENTS OF CONRAD L. WIRTH, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL PARK 
SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR; EIVIND T. SCOYEN, 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR; HILLORY A. TOLSON, ASSISTANT DIREC- 
TOR; CLARENCE P. MONTGOMERY, FINANCE OFFICER; EDWARD 
J. KELLY, SUPERINTENDENT, NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS; AND 


FRANK T. GARTSIDE, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, NATIONAL 
CAPITAL PARKS 


ESTABLISHMENT OF AREA BY SECRETARY 


Mr. Wirtu. The situation is as Senator Clark explains it, of course. 
There is also another angle; that is, that the Secretary shall issue an 
order establishing the area when all the land has been acquired. He 
has now issued that order effective a few months ago, which was subse- 
quent to preparation of our 1958 budget. 

Also, we felt that with the bills before Congress authorizing $714 
million that we should not include these developments in our Mission 
66 Program until such time as the area was actually established and 
until some action was taken on those bills, not knowing exactly what 
Congress wanted to do in the matter. 

I agree with Senator Clark that, once the area is established, it has 
the same status as any other area, as far as requesting funds is con- 
cerned. In my opinion, we do not need ad omar legislation to 
request funds. 

hairman Haypen. On what date was the area actually established ? 

Mr. Wirtu. As of July 4, 1956. The order was just put into the 
Federal Register about 30 days ago. 

Senator Crark. Could I interject ? 

Chairman Haypen. Surely. 

Senator Cuark. It is my understanding that this project has been 
receiving Federal appropriations since 1948. 

Mr. Wire, Yes, sir; for land acquisition and general administra- 
tion and protection, which is also provided. We did not include funds 
for any large-scale developments pending the actual] establishment. 
Our estimates are made up for this project. 


LIMIT TO AUTHORIZATION 


Chairman Haypen. Was there a limit to the original authorization ? 

Mr. Wirrs. Only for land acquisition. Everything has been ac- 
quired within the authorization of the act. There were two authoriza- 
tions, the first being for $4,435,000, which was recommended by the 
Commission that was set up by Congress to make a study of it. 

After it was approved by the Congress, we proceeded with further 
studies and detailed estimates of land acquisition and the land acquisi- 
tion costs almost doubled. Congress authorized additional funds and 
established the boundaries. Almost all of the land has been acquired. 

The State of Pennsylvania has spent approximately the same 
amount of money for land acquisition as we have and is now spend- 
ing several million dollars to fix up its part of the project. 
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Chairman Hayven. Do you have figures to go into the record as to 
how much has been put up by the State, and what it has cost the city 
and the Federal Government up to date ? 

Mr. Wirrn. The cost to Philadelphia is hard to figure because it 
owned Independence Hall and the park which it turned over to the 
Federal Government. 

Senator CrarK. The city’s contribution was a gift of Independence 
Hall and park to the Government. 

Senator Hayden, would you be willing to hear, for just a moment, 
from Judge Edwin O. Lewis of Philadelphia, who is the Chairman of 
the Advisory Commission of Independence National Historical Park, 
our senior Philadelphia jurist, one of our leading jurists and a person 
who knows much about this? 

Chairman Haypen. We would be pleased to hear him. 

Mr. Wirtu. May | add another word of introduction for the Judge? 
He is really, I think, one of the founders, if not the father, of the 
idea preserving Independence Hall for the Nation. 

Judge. 


ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INDEPENDENCE NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 


STATEMENT OF JUDGE EDWIN 0. LEWIS, PHILDELPHIA, PA. 


EXPENDITURE TO DATE 


Judge Lewis. Senator, I had the pleasure of being appointed by 
the President a member of the Commission to lay out the park. I was 
made Chairman. That was back in the forties, 

Senator Clark has made such an excellent presentation of the situa- 
tion and with the assistance of Mr. Wirth the picture has been made 
so clear that I do not like to take a chance on spoiling it. I will say 
that it seems to me very much like the case of a manufacturer who 
erects a fine building that but does not put in the machinery. Until 
the machinery is in, os gets no return. The Government has expended 
here over $714 million and the State of Pennsylvania has expended 
over $714 million, and neither the national park nor the State park 
is yet in a condition to bring the return in the form of appeal to 
tourists and as an exhibition that will attract and interest the children 
of the United States and the visitors from all over the world. 

May I take just a moment to indicate what an attraction this is to 
people from all over the world. This, of course, was the Federal 
Capital for 10 years, from 1790 to 1800. We have the original build- 
ings, Carpenters Hall, in which the first Continental Congress met, 
and Independence Hall, and you know what happened there. Then 
we have the first bank of the United States. When its charter ex- 
pired Stephen Girard took over at night and opened it up the next 
day as Stephen Girard’s Bank. We have that original building. 

We have the second bank of the United States which was under 
the presidency of Nicholas Biddle. When President Andrew Jackson 
persuaded Congress not to renew the charter that bank went. out of 
existence and the building became the customhouse of the United 
States until the Congress erected a new customhouse there. We have 
also the first stock exchange building in the United States called the 
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Merchants Exchange which took the place of the old coffeehouse in 
Philadelphia when it was the old capital. 

The marble exterior of that building is eroded and the Park Service 
has to put on a new marble coat on it. The first bank needs the same 
treatment and the Greek columns of the customhouse are consider- 
ably eroded. 

ANTICIPATED USE OF FUNDS 


Part of this million dollars that is being asked today is to landscape 
the land where the buildings have been torn down and to begin the 
repair work on these buildings and then to connect up the utilities 
from the new customhouse to supply heat and put in a modern elec- 
trical system. 

If we do not get this million dollars, Senator, we are just losing a 
year in making a beautful park there and a most unique park in the 
appeal that it will have for tourists all over the United States. 

In closing, last year the visitors were 1,300,000 in number. If you 
split that up and consider that in a considerable part of the year 
there is inclement weather and there are not many visitors, you will 
find that it means a good many a day. From April until November 
there will be about 4,000 visitors per day to this park. 

Every month I get a report from Mr. Wirth. There has not been 
2 month in the last 5 years, according to my recollection, that every 
State in the Union but 2 or 3 have not been represented in the visitation 
to this park. It varies. Every month there are at least 15 foreign 
countries represented in the visitors to this park. 

Of course, that is due to the importance of the ideology for which 
Independence Hall and Carpenters’ Hall stand. I am sure that the 
United States does not want to leave this part half done. We do not 
want a building with no machinery, Senator. 

I thank Senator Clark. 


REASON FOR MISUNDERSTANDING 


Chairman Haypen. Again, for the benefit of Senator Dworshak, 
will you explain just how the snafu occurred ? 

Mr. Wirrn. Shall I do it? 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 

Mr. Wirth. The way it occurred is this: When we were making up 
our budget a year ago last fall, this park had not been actually estab- 
lished by order of the Secretary. Furthermore, there were bills in 
Congress authorizing $7,250,000. We felt, with out budget limitations 
and so forth, that we should wait until we got over that hump before 
asking for funds. We got over that hump, may I say quicker than 
we anticipated, and the area is now established. 

Chairman Haypen. The title to the land is in the United States? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes,sir. Title to practically all of the ground is vested 
in the United States. Title to a few small parcels are awaiting final 
court action. We have been administering, maintaining, and operating 
the park, and taking people through Independence Hall as it now is. 
I might add that we have gone ahead with work in Independence Hall 
with a donation of approximately $216,000 made by the American 
Federation of Women’s Clubs a year or so ago. That is a tediously 
slow job of renovation, as a careful analysis must be made of just 
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how the rooms looked during the time the Continental Congress and 
the Congress of the United States met there. 

Chairman Haypen. First, you had to get title to the land? 

Mr. Wirru. That is right. 

Chairman Haypen. Then, when the land and buildings on it became 
the property of the United States, you would put Independence Hall 
and the other buildings in a condition comparable to what they were 
at the time they were used. Is that right? 

Mr. Wiets. Yes. There are certain buildings which we were going 
to restore and certain buildings which were erected there during the 
years which we want to take out. We are trying to restore them to 
the condition that existed when they were being used. 

Chairman Haypen. You did not ask Congress for any money to 
make these improvements and were not intending to ask for money 
until you actually had title to the land ? 

Mr. Wirru. That is right. 

Chairman Haypen. Now you have title sooner than you expected 
and therefore think you ought to go on with the work. 

Mr. Wirru. I would think so. 


AUTHORITY FOR APPROPRIATION 


Chairman Haypen. As to the authority of the law to make the ap- 
propriation, can you make that clear in the record ? 

Mr. Wrrrn. There is no question in my mind that there is plenty 
of authority to make the improvements if Congress wishes to appro- 
priate the money. It is just like any other area in the national park 
system. 

Chairman Haypen. That ought to be stated in legal terms to satisfy 
any lawyers in the Congress. 

Mr. Wirrn. We can place into the record, sir, the act itself. 

Chairman Haypen. That is right. 

Mr. Wirern. That would establish the area and state how it should 
be handled, because I think the last paragraph says the Secretary is 
hereby authorized to do all the things that he does in connection with 
any other national park. We can insert the act into the record. 

(The act referred to follows :) 


[Pcriic Law 795—80rn ConGREss] 
[CHAPTER 687—2p SESSION] 
[H. R. 5053] 
AN ACT 


To provide for the establishment of the Independence National Historical Park, and for 
other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That, for the purpose of preserving for the 
benefit of the American people as a national historical park certain historical 
structures and properties of outstanding national significance located in Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania, and associated with the American Revolution and the 
founding and growth of the United States, the Secretary of the Interior, follow- 
ing the consummation of agreements with the city of Philadelphia and the Car- 
penters’ Company of Philadelphia as prescribed in section 2 of this Act, is 
authorized to acquire by donation or with donated funds, or to acauire by pur- 
chase any property, real or personal, within the following described areas, such 
park to be fully established as the “Independence National Historical Park” 
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when, in the opinion of the Secretary, title to sufficient of the lands and interests 
in lands within such areas shall be vested in the United States: Provided, That 
the park shall not be established until title to the First United States Bank prop- 
erty, the Merchants’ Exchange property, the Bishop White house, the Dilworth- 
Todd-Moylan house, and the site of the Benjamin Franklin house, together with 
two-thirds of the remaining lands and interests in lands within the following- 
described areas, shall have been vested in the United States: 

(a) An area of three city blocks bounded generally by Walnut Street, Fifth 
Street, Chestnut Street, and Second Street, but excluding the new United States 
eustomhouse at the southeast corner of Second and Chestnut Street identified 
as “project A,” as described in the report of the Philadelphia National Shrines 
*ark Commission, dated December 29, 1947. 

(b) A memorial thoroughfare, or mall, extending generally from the south 
side of Walnut Street to the north side of Manning Street, identified as part of 
“project B” in the report of the Commission. 

(c) The site of the residence of Benjamin Franklin, and related grounds, 
comprising approximately a one-hundred-foot-wide strip, extending southward 
from Market Street approximately three hundred feet between Third and Fourth 
Streets and encompassing a portion of Orianna Street, identified as “project C” 
in the report of the Commission. 

(d) Certain land and buildings immediately adjacent to Christ Church, situ- 
ated on the west side of Second Street, and north of Market Street, identified as 
“project E” in the report of the Commission: Provided, That the Secretary of the 
Interior first enter into an agreement with the proprietor or proprietors of said 
property (Christ Church), said agreement to contain the usual and customary 
provisions for the protection of the property, assuring its physical maintenance 
as a national shrine, without any limitation or control over its use for customary 
church purposes. 

Sec. 2. In furtherance of the general purposes of this Act as prescribed in 
section 1 hereof, the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to enter into coopera- 
tive agreements with the city of Philadelphia to assist in the preservation and 
interpretation of the property known as the Independence Hall National Historic 
Site and with the Carpenters’ Company of Philadelphia to assist in the preserva- 
tion and interpretation of Carpenters’ Hall, in connection with the Independence 
National Historical Park. Such agreements shall contain, but shall not be limited 
to, provisions that the Secretary of the Interior, through the National Park 
Service, shall have right of access at all reasonable times to all publie portions 
of the property now within Independence Hall National Historic Site and to 
Carpenters’ Hall for the purpose of conducting visitors through such buildings 
and grounds and interpreting them to the public, that no change or alterations 
shall be made in the property within the Independence Hall National Historic 
Site, including its buildings and grounds, or in Carpenters’ Hall, except by 
mutual agreement between the Secretary of the Interior and the other parties 
to the contracts. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior, in his discretion, is authorized to con- 
struct upon a portion of the land described in section 1 of this Act, or upon other 
land that may be donated for such purpose, which property he is hereby au- 
thorized to accept, such offices and administration buildings as he may deem ad- 
visable, together with a suitable auditorium for the interpretation of the histori- 
cal features of the national historical park. The Secretary of the Interior is 
also authorized to accept donations of property of national historical significance 
located in the city of Philadelphia which the Secretary may deem proper for 
administration as part of the Independance National Historical Park. Any 
property donated for the purposes of this section shall become a part of the 
park, following its establishment, upon acceptance by the United States of title 
to such donated property. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized, in his discretion, to establish 
a suitable advisory commission of not to exceed eleven members. The members 
of the advisory commisison shall be appointed by the Secretary of the Interior, 
with three members to be recommended by the Governor of Pennsylvania, three 
by the mayor of Philadelphia, and one each by the Carpenters’ Company of 
Philadelphia and the Independence Hall Association. 

The functions of the advisory commission shall be to render advise to the 
Secretary of the Interior, from time to time, upon matters which the Secretary of 
the Interior may refer to them for consideration. 

Sec. 5. The administration, protection, and development of the park shall be 
exercised under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior by the National 
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Park Service, subject to the provisions of the Act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 
535; 16 U. S. C. 1-4), as amended and supplemented, and the Historic Sites Act 
of August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666; 16 U.S. C. 461-467). 

Sec. 6. For the purpose of acquiring the property described in section 1 of this 
Act, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated not to exceed the sum of 
$4,435,000. Funds appropriated pursuant to this Act shall be available for any 
expenses incidental to acquisition of property as prescribed by this Act, including 
the employment of the necessary services in the District of Columbia, and in- 
cluding to the extent deemed necessary by the Secretary of the Interior, the em- 
ployment without regard to the civil-service laws or the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, of such experts and other officers and employees as are neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act efficiently and in the public interest. 

Approved June 28, 1948. 


PROJECT STATUS 


Chairman Hayven. Jn other words, your contention is that this area 
is exactly in the same status as Yellowstone, the Grand Canyon or any 
other national park. 

Mr. Wirtn. That is correct. 

Chairman Haypen. Therefore, Congress can appropriate money to 
improve it. 

enator DworsHaKk. Was this item considered by the Bureau of the 
Budget ? 

Mr. Wirtu. No, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. Did you say that in your statement? 

Mr. Wirrn. Senator Clark brought up the matter, Senator, and I 
am just answering questions. 

Senator Dworsuak. I must apologize for being a few minutes late. 
Possibly you made some reference to it before I arrived at the hearing. 

Chairman Haypren. Senator Clark appeared, stating that the land 
had been acquired more quickly than they thought it would. There- 
fore, it is not in the budget. The question is, everything being in 
shape, shall we wait a year to begin work on Independence Hall or 
not ¢ 

BUDGET SITUATION 


Senator Dworsuaxk. Does it take the Budget Bureau that long to 
consider an item like this? Has it been submitted to the Budget 
Bureau ? 

Mr. Wirtrn. No, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Why did you not submit it? How long have 
you known about it. 

Mr. Wirrn. May I repeat a little. Senator Clark referred to this 
as a “snafu” because it was not in the budget. I explained that the 
area was not an established area until about 30 days ago when the 
Secretary issued the order establishing the National Historical Park. 

Senator Dworsuax. How long has your service been considering the 
proposed appropriation for this item ? 

Mr. Wirtu. We have had our improvement program drawn up for 
a long time. 

Senator CrarK. Could I interject, Senator? Federal money has 
been spent for this project ever since 1948. Why it is not in for this 
year I personally am at a complete loss to understand. 

Senator Dworsuak. I am too. 

Senator Crark. The fact of the matter is that they have been spend- 
ing money here for the last 9 years and if they stop now they are going 
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to leave a gasping hole there for no ostensible reason that anybody can 
figure out. I am not being critical of the Director. I am saying that 
I am at a Joss to understand why the million dollars was not available. 

Senator Dworsnak. I do not want you to draw the inference that 
Iam unfriendly to this proposal. As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, we deal with realities, one of which is that the Bureau 
of the Budget is to carefully consider all requests before the submis- 
sion of the budget. It is difficult for the committee to even go along 
with the requested appropriations, and much more difficult to give 
favorable consideration to those items which have not been cleared 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Senator Crark. I understand. 


TOTAL EXPENDITURE TO DATE 


Chairman HaAypen. The total expenditures in that area up to date 
have been how much? 

Mr. Wrirrn. Our appropriation has been for management, main- 
tenance, land acquisition, and the demolishing of certain buildings in 
connection with the acquisition. Congress did authorize us, as to 
buildings that were purchased subject to leases, to continue to maintain 
the buildings and use the rental receipts for demolishing buildings as 
they are vacated. The other funds that we have expended for de- 
velopment have been obtained through donated funds from various 
sources. 

Senator Ciark. $714 million has been spent for land Acquisition. 

Chairman Haypen. Up to that date Congress has invested $714 
million in this project? 

Mr. Wiern. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Since 1948? 

Mr. Wirrtu. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. Will another million dollars finish it? 

Mr. Wreru. It will take about $714 million, based on this last 
vear’s cost index, to do the development, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hayven. That will be over a series of years? 

Senator Ciark. Is it your intention to ask for the necessary appro- 
priations each year from here on in? 

Mr. Wirru. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLiark. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Chairman Haypen. Congressman Scott of Philadelphia wants to 
discuss the Philadelphia project. We are glad to hear you. 


INDEPENDENCE HALL PROJECT 


STATEMENT OF HON. HUGH SCOTT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUPPORT OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Representative Scorr. May I take about 2 minutes to say that the 
Independence Hall project has been for some years closely followed 
by Senator Clark of Philadelphia, who just testified, by Judge Lewis, 
the president of the park and by Mayor Dilworth and myself and 
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ro ema Byrne in whose district the Independence Hall is lo- 
cated. 

I know what the State testified to and I will not go further than to 
underscore it and say that I am entirely in accord with it. The State, 
I understand, expects to complete its part of the project this year. 

There seems to have been at some point a slight failure to phase in 
between the various parties in interest. Had that not occurred, I am 
sure that a request for $1 million would have been in the budget. The 
total cost of the Federal side is $714 million. 

The State is going ahead. It puts the Federal Government in an 
awkward position and it will cost more money in the long run unless 
we are able to go ahead as a continuing project with at least $1 
million for the purpose of demolition, landscaping, and so forth. 

Unless you gentlemen have any questions, I think that is all. 

Chairman Haypen. We thank you for your statement. 

LeRoy Greene. 

INDEPENDENCE HALL PROJECT 


STATEMENT OF LeROY V. GREENE, ASSISTANT TO HON. EDWARD 
MARTIN, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


SUPPORT OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Greene. My name is LeRoy V. Greene. I am one of Senator 
Martin’s assistants. 

He asked me to express regret that he cannot be present because he 
had to be at the executive meeting of the Finance Committee. 

What Senator Martin would have done, had he been able to come, 
would have been to testify on the continuation of Independence Hall 
and some of those other projects so that it does not fall down while the 
other legislation is awaiting action, and he asks for your favorable 
consideration. 

He started a good deal of this when he was Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania and he wants to be on the record. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you for the statement. 


FUNDS NEEDED 


Chairman Haypen. How much would be needed in this Philadel- 
phia case for construction in 1958 ? 

Mr. Wirtn. We were requested by the Senator to draw up what 
could be done if funds were available and we came up with a figure 
of $330,000 for demolition of buildings; $150,000 for landscaping ; and 
$570,000 for historic building restoration. Approximately $1 mil- 
lion is a fair estimate. 

Chairman Haypen. Will you present those details to the staff of the 
committee so that we may get them in the record. 
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Independence, construction program, 1958 fiscal year 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. You may proceed, if you desire to make a gen- 
eral statement. 

Mr. Wirrs. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
pleased to be able to meet with you again and to discuss with you the 
financial requirements of the ‘National Park Service for the 1958 
fiscal year. 

As I have done in prior years, I should like to review briefly the 
progress we have made in carrying out our programs since I last ap- 
peared before you. I should also like to express, on behalf of the 
Department of the Interior and the Service, our sincere appreciation 
for the consideration given by your committee last year in approving 
the appropriation of funds with which to launch our mission 66 
program. 

PROGRESS ON MISSION 66 


I am pleased to report that excellent progress is being made in the 
prosecution of all phases of mission 66. The ability of our design and 
construction field offices, through organizational improvements and 
increased staffing, to turn out plans at a substantially accelerated rate, 
coupled with the pack age concept of programing and other operational 
improvements, have made possible much more progress in the prosecu- 
tion of our construction programs than even we ‘visualized when we 
last met with you. Our construction programs are progressing in a 
most satisfactory manner and many of the new visitor facilities pro- 
vided for in the 1957 appropriations will be completed and available 
for visitor use during the coming travel season. Excellent progress is 
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also being made in the provision of additional housing for employees 
and in the development of additional long-needed operating facilities. 
It now appears that by the end of this fiscal year, 962 additional camp 
sites, 103 additional housing units, 12 additional visitor centers, and 
240 miles of new or reconstructed park roads and parkways will have 
been completed under the mission 66 program. 

With the funds appropriated for the current fiscal year, park staffs 
of management, protection, and interpretative personnel have been 
strengthened and the standard of maintenance has been raised through- 
out the Service. The improvement in park operations has not been 
as great, however, as was anticipated a year ago because of the tre- 
mendous increase in visitor use of the parks. The number of visitors 
recorded during the 1956 calendar year, 54,923,443, was almost 10 per- 
cent greater than the number recorded in 1955. This number far ex- 
ceeded the visitation contemplated for that period in the mission 66 
study and when our 1957 estimates were formulated. As there is a 
direct relationship between visitor use and park operating costs, the 
increased visitation has precluded our overcoming the deficiencies that 
existed in our operating progams when mission 66 was commenced 
to as great an extent as was anticipated a year ago. Nevertheless, 
all of our operating programs have been strengthened, and we are now 
better able to serve the visiting public and to protect park values than 
at any time since World War IT. 


FUNDS REQUESTED 


Funds requested in our 1958 estimates for operating programs total 
$27,651,000. After providing for the Government’s share of retire- 
ment contributions, totaling $858,787, the estimates represent an in- 
crease of $3,822,213, and provide for continuation of present programs 
at the levels contemplated in the mission 66 report. In addition, funds 
are included for four new areas authorized for establishment in the 
2d session of the 84th Congress; for archeological and recreation 
studies in connection with the Bureau of Reclamation’s upper Colora- 
do River project; for resumption of the historic American buildings 
and the historic sites surveys, both of which were suspended in 1941; 
and for acceleration of work on the national recreation planning 
project. The historic American buildings and historic sites surveys 
and the national recreation planning project are important features 
of the mission 66 plan. 

Our 1958 estimates for the capital programs total $51 million, of 
which $31 million is for the liquidation of obligations incurred under 
the contract authorization provided in the Federal-Aid Highway 
Acts of 1954 and 1956, and $20 million is for the construction of 
buildings, utilities, and other related facilities, including storm dam- 
age repairs and replacement of regular program funds used for that 
purpose, and for the acquisition of lands and water rights within 
Service areas. 

HOUSE ACTION 


House action on the appropriation bill reduced our operating ap- 
propriation estimates in the total amount of $1,071,000, but allowed 
the full amounts of our estimates for capital items. While the action 
with respect to the capital items is most gratifying, the reduction of 
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$1,071,000 in our operating estimates would preclude keeping the 
mission 66 program on schedule, make it necessary to defer operations 
in some of the new areas and would suspend the archeological studies 
in the upper Colorado River Basin. 

As indicated previously, our problem is not only one of catching 
up with the deficiencies that existed when the mission 66 program 
was launched, but also one of meeting additional costs generated by 
the unprecedented increase in visitor use the areas are receiving. The 
mission 66 program contemplated providing for an estimated 80 mil- 
lion visitors by the 1966 fiscal year. It now appears that that number 

of visitors will be reached nebaomtially before 1966. In view of this 
heavier use of the parks, the importance of making maximum progress 
during the early years of the program cannot be over emphasized. 
The program must be pushed to the maximum extent possible in its 
early years if present deficiencies in services and facilities are to be 
overcome and if the goal set for 1966 is to be achieved. 


INCREASE IN PROGRAM COST 


The increased cost of doing business, brought about by the rise m 
cost index, and the need for additional funds to operate and mamtain 
new facilities which are being developed under our construction pro- 
grams, are also important factors for consideration with respect. to 
1958 operating fund requirements, Programs, such as the historic 
American buildings survey, the historic sites survey, and the national 
recreation planning study, should be carried out at the levels provided 
for in the Service's budget estimates if the mission 66 program is to 
move forward on schedule. Also, the full amount of our estimate for 
archeological investigations and salvage in the upper Colorado River 
Basin should be provided if the provisions of the act of April 11, 1956, 
which authorized the initiation of the comprehensive development of 
water resources in the upper Colorado River Basin, are to be carried 
out. 

RESTORATION REQUESTED 


The House reduced our estimates $773,000 under the “Management 
and protection” appropriation ; $263,000 under the “Maintenance and 
rehabilitation of physical facilities”: and $35,000 for general adminis- 
trative expenses. We are requesting changes in the appropriation 
text to permit the purchase of eight additional passenger cars and the 
utilization of land-acquisition funds to purchase related personal 
property. Amendments to the House bill proposing the restoration of 
the reductions and revision of the appropriation text have been pre- 
pared and submitted to this committee. I believe the statements con- 
tained in the amendments adequately explain the need for the funds 
for which restoration is requested. 


ADJUSTMENTS IN CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


With respect to our construction programs, I should like to invite 
this committee’s attention to the provision on page 9 of the House 
Appropriations Committee report on the appropriation bill dealing 
with the Service's need for authority to make adjustments in its con- 
struction programs as become necessary due to unforeseen circum- 
stances. Copies of the 10-year construction program schedules re- 
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ferred to in the House committee report have been furnished this com- 
mittee. These schedules cover projects comprising the 10-year mis- 
sion 66-construction program. 

It is our hope that your committee will review the 10-year program 
schedules and take action similar to that of the House Appropriations 
Committee. Such action would afford us a degree of flexibility in 
carrying out our programs that we have not had heretofore in that we 
would be able to make adjustments in the program for a particular 
year provided such adjustment could be made within the fiscal year 
fund limitation and within the overall 10-year program. 

Such flexibility is a requisite in carrying out our programs in order 
to meet such situations as those brought about by shortages of con- 
tractors in particular parts of the country, increased cost of materials 
required for certain types of projects making it advantageous to defer 
prosecution of those projects and to undertake others not affected by 
price increases, our inability to complete plans for certain types of 
projects such as bridges due to shortages of professional personnel 
making it in the interest of the Government to defer such projects and 
to undertake others for which plans can be developed, et cetera. Such 
flexibility is also a requisite in programing for areas situated under 
highly varied climatic conditions ranging from those below sea level 
to those in many mountainous areas where the construction season is 
short and the rainfall is heavy. In carrying out programs under these 
conditions, there are inevitable delays and holdups on a certain per- 
centage of the projects. With the approval of the Appropriations 
Committees of our 10-year program we would be able in such situa- 
tions to substitute a project scheduled for a later year when a current 
year project could not be undertaken because of some reason that could 
not be foreseen when the program for that year was formulated. Such 
flexibility would bring about a substantial acceleration and economies 
in the overall execution of the mission 66 program. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is a general statement which I think outlines 
pretty clearly our problems. 


STATISTICAL TABULATION 


Chairman Hayven. I have before me a tabulation of the appropria- 
tions, revenues and visitors for fiscal year 1941 through 1958. This 
tabulation will be included in the record along with the tabulation 
giving the sources of revenue for fiscal 1956 and the estimates for 1957 
and 1958. 
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NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Summary of appropriations, revenues, and visitors 
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Appropriations 
Year Revenues Visitors 
Operating Capital im- Total 
funds provements 
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estos ose<s | 18, 437, 550 15, 416, 300 33, 853, 850 | 4, 037, 551 | 47, 833, 913 
1955 | 18, 607, 390 13, 618, 200 2 32, 225, 590 4, 914, 239 50, 007, 838 
1956. ..... | 20, 787, 000 28, 079, 300 48, 866, 300 5, 065, 784 3 54, 923, 443 
le eases 22, 970, 000 45, 050, 000 68, 020, 000 3 5, 340, 000 3 57,000, 000 
1958... .. 27, 651, 000 51,000,000 | 378, 651, 000 3 5, 583,000 | 3 60,000, 000 





| 
| 
} 


1 Net appropriations after reductions pursuant to law. 
2 Includes $131,600 transferred to Office of Solicitor. 
3 Estimated, 


General fund receipts deposited to the credit of the United States Treasury during 
the fiscal year 1956 and estimated for the fiscal years 1957 and 1958 














, Estimated 
Source } Actual 1956 | ~~ 
1957 | 1958 
a r eee gta oT | 
Automobile, admission, guide, and elevator fees_........_____. | $4, 345, 312 | $4, 575, 000 ! $4, 825, 000 
Business concessions... .........-.....-.. BS FP TEN 380, 139 | 450, 000 | 450, 000 
UII I igs callg oes asa tain arctic ecapeeiieetetemiad | 88, 755 91, 120 91, 120 
Permits, privileges, and licenses___...._-_...- Ee a eee 23, 301 | 25, 500 25, 500 
Sale of Government property and products_...........-...-.. 206, 123 | 181, 215 | 181, 215 
i | 9, 123 | 9, 300 9, 300 
Sn a a a lisscn ie neeniaaal | 11, 123 | 2, 050 2, 050 
PE ORT RR OER See aL SU 1, 328 690 | 690 
Gifts and contributions_--_............- Kiticicaik blab nn Dibede 141 | 125 125 
Sale of tangible property ___-. wiih dddgkeasbincoamuae 439 | 5, 000 | 5, 000 
We rs re etic ats 5,065, 784 | 5, 340, 000 5, 590, 000 





PARK SERVICE REVENUES 


Chairman Haypen. In 1956 the actual revenues of the Park Serv- 
ice amounted to $5,065,784. Of the total $4,345,312 was derived from 
“Automobile, admission, guide, and elevator fees.” Your revenues 
are deposited in the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts; are they not? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. Do the visitors to the parks kick when they are 
charged an automobile or admission fee ? 

Mr. Wirth. There are very few objections. 

Chairman Haypen. What is the automobile fee at the Grand 
Canyon ? 

Mr. Wirtn. That is $2 for an annual fee and $1 for a 15-day visit. 

Chairman Haypen. Have you studied the cost of collecting these 
fees? 
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Mr. Wirtu. We have made a study of the cost of collecting these 
fees and, generally speaking, sir, when we get to the point that it does 
not pay to keep open, that 1s, when we do not collect money to justify 
manning the gates, we suspend the collection of the fees. Sometimes, 
we handle the gates during a period and collect them going out if 
they come in early. We do not run 24-hour gates, 

Chairman Haypren. There has been no complaint with respect to 
that? It works out all right the way you are handing it now? 

Mr. Wirtu. It seems to, sir. 


MANAGEMENT AND PROTECTION 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE AND JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Hayven. The budget estimate for management and pro- 
tection is $14,523,000; and the House allowed $13,750,000—a reduction 
of $788,000. 


The justifications will be included in the record. 
(The justifications referred to follow :) 


Analysis of adjusted appropriation 


Increase in 
base due to 
Total avail- Govern- Adjusted ap- 
Activity able 1957 | ment’s con- | propriation 
| tribution to 
the retire- 

| ment fund 


. Management of park and other areas... _- $9, 472, 740 $393, 999 | $9, 866, 739 
. Forestry and fire control. -_.........-.-- | 765, 045 12, 235 777, 230 
. Soil and moisture conservation ai : 101, 150 2, 400 103, 550 
. Park and recreation programs-_._---_..-- 950, 365 37, 602 | 987, 967 
. Concessions management a 272, 700 13, 170 | 285, 870 


aie, 


11, 562, 000 


12, 021, 406 





459, 406 | 








Analysis by activities 





Adjusted Estimate, 
Activities Appropria- 1955 
tion 


. Management of park and other areas- 7 So. : | $9, 866, 739 $11, 100, 329 
. Forestry and fire control : westhositate. da .| 777, 280 942, 140 
3. Soil and moisture conservation__- | 103, 550 202, 915 
. Park and recreation programs... Sz ba : | 987, 967 1, 988, 746 
. Concessions management ‘ . 285, 870 288, 870 


14, 523, 000 


Wetell i. 1.2311. weneeea--s-+-{ 12,021, 406 | 


1. Management of park and other areas, $11,100,329 


Adjusted Estimate, 
Activities appropria- 1958 


(a) National parks, monuments, ete......_..____-- $8, 463, 899 $9, 508, 389 
(b) National Capital Parks_-_- j 1, 270, 310 1, 344, 570 
(c) Informational] publications... -- ; es 5 cibbbeee ak ; 132, 530 247, 370 


9, 866, 739 11, 100, 329 





Bisse 


' 
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(a) National parks, monuments, etc., $9,508,389 


The estimate for this subactivity for the 1958 fiscal year is $9,508,389, an in- 
crease of $1,044,490 over the operating base. Funds provided under this subac- 
tivity finance the management, protection, and interpretive functions at the area 
level. These functions are carried on by the superintendents and their adminis- 
trative and ranger staffs, and the naturalists, historians, guides, and other inter- 
pretive personnel. These employees are the ones who handle most of the Service’s 
dealings with the visiting public. 

The estimate is to provide for the second year of a 10-year program aimed at 
equipping and staffing the areas to serve the needs of an expected over 80 million 
visitors to those areas by 1966, and at the same time, provide for the necessary 


protection and preservation of park values, The increases requested are required 
for the following purposes: 


New areas: 


Booker T. Washington National Monument, Va...._...._.._-_------_ $19,171 
Horseshoe Bend National Military Park, Ala....._-.---.---------- 20, 469 
Pea Ridge National Military Park, Ark,.....-----___--------...--. 20, 469 
Virgin Islands National Park, V. Yo... iniicaaciseekiswnsase 22, 500 

82, 609 


1 permanent position at each of 6 areas where only seasonal employ- 
ment is now provided and an additional permanent position at 


each Of 16.@NO-MAN OTCRRs i weiimuinn 44 eiilicwinnces ceeds 63, 605 
Additional costs incident to operation of new facilities_.__._.c._...--. 94, 974 
To improve services to meet current needs____-_-_-+-------.-.-----. 684, 449 
Leasing of commercial communication facilities___._._._._._.__.--_------~- 73, 853 
The establishment and operation of a field-training facility for the 

development of new uniformed employees___.___-----_--------~-~- 45, 000 

Betel. c.ciactaaia whisat Jacediun odd Josue ailinsaeiniosl. 1, 044, 490 


Permanent positions for small areas—A number of areas having few visitors 
in the offseason presents a particularly difficult problem. They are generally 
staffed with only seasonal employees, or 1 permanent employee assisted during 
the peak visitor-use months by 1 or more temporary employees. Any area 
having daily, year-round use, regardless of its volume, should be sufficiently 
staffed to assure the presence of a Service representative at all times, unless the 
resources they contain run comparatively little risk of being damaged, destroyed, 
or carried away. The present work schedule of 40 hours per week, coupled with 
annual and sick-leave benefits, leaves such areas unprotected a good portion of 
the year, and proper administration, interpretation, and maintenance must be 
neglected during the off-season. 

The amount of $63,605 is included in the estimate to alleviate this situation. Of 
that amount, $24,639 is recommended for the salary and expenses of a perma- 
nent position at each of 6 areas where only seasonal employment now exists, and 
$38,966 is needed to provide for additional administrative and protective person- 
nel at each of 10 one-man areas. 

Additional costs incident to operation of new facilities—The amount of 
$94,974 will be required to provide management, protection, and interpretive 
services for new facilities that have already been constructed or those that will 
oe built prior to the 1958 fiscal year. Major items under this category include 
such features and facilities as the new visitor centers at Colonial National His- 
torical Park, Grand Canyon and Grand Teton National Parks, a campfire circle 
at Yosemite National Park, and campgrounds and new roads and parking areas 
at Olympic and Mount Rainier National Parks and Coulee Dam national recrea- 
tion area. For example, it is estimated that annual costs of heat and light for 
the new visitor center at Grand Canyon will amount to about $10,000. Other 
facilities recently constructed or now underway will require funds to cover such 
general expense costs. The increase will provide for 11 permanent positions and 
about 4 man-years of temporary employment consisting of rangers, receptionists, 
janitor, clerical, and interpretive personnel. 

To improve services to meet current needs.—This increase of $684,449 is an 
important step toward the mission 66 (10-year) goal of providing adequate staff- 
ing and facilities to meet present and anticipated needs. Even though substan- 
tial increases have been provided in recent years to strengthen management, pro- 
tective, and interpretive functions, the Service is still not meeting its responsibili- 
ties. The increased workload, as the result of increased use of the areas, with 
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its attendant acceleration of all phases of administrative problems, requires 
additional funds. It is important that qualified, experienced, and adequate per- 
sonnel, suitably trained and organized, be available to handle the great variety 
of management and protection problems the year-round, and furnish necessary 
publie services. This estimate proposes to correct the most serious staffing defi- 
ciencies and would provide for 90 permanent positions and about 31 man-years 
of temporary employment. 

All of the permanent positions are scheduled for areas where there is a year- 
round workload that cannot be handled through the employment of temporary 
seasonal employees. Of the 99 permanent positions, 33 are protective; 28 are 
interpretive; and 29 are for administrative services. The major portion of the 
temporary employment consists of protective and interpretive personnel. 

The increase includes about $233,000 for general expenses which is needed to 
offset a portion of the increased cost of various commodities and services and to 
provide for added requirements to meet day to day operating needs. That 
amount also provides for uniform allowances for additional positions requested 
in the estimate ; increased requirements for replacement of automotive equipment ; 
increased rates of per diem and travel allowance; and a small amount for wage 
board increases already effected. 

Leasing of commercial communication facilities —The Service is continuing as 
rapidly as possible to make arrangements for securing radio and telephone service 
within the areas from commercial sources on a lease-rental basis in lieu of con- 
structing, operating, and maintaining its own facilities. The increase of $73,853 
represents the costs of new facilities at 14 separate areas to be leased and facili- 
ties that have already been leased for which funds have not been provided. The 
service obtained through the commercial facilities is essential to the manage- 
ment and protection of the areas concerned. Funds to cover the additional costs 
are necessary if the program for obtaining the communication facilities is to 
be carried out. 

Establishment of a field training facility —The estimate of $45,000 is to estab- 
lish a field training facility in one of the national parks on a modest scale, tak- 
ing full advantage of existing facilities. 

The facility will provide two 3-month training sessions each year for a group 
of 25 to 30 employees in each session. The program will be administered as an 
extension of the Service’s central personnel and training activitiy under the 
training officer in the Washington office who provides staff guidance on general 
Service training activities. 

Details of the estimate are as follows: 

NE IIS I nn ete a ee ee win hes be ein 
Training assistant (protection), GS—-12_____.________________ ca 


ID a a a 27, SA 


Part-time janitorial services_.._...........__._.-__ ate ee Te 1, 000 


Total personal services 
Travel and per diem (includes portion of funds for trainees) 


General expenses, including equipment (station wagon and office 
equipment) 


Total estimate 
(b) National Capital Parks, $1,344,570 


The estimate of $1,344570 is an incrase of $74,260 over the operating base. 
The increase requested is for the following functions: 


Rdenininizetive renpeneeeass oie saree ee LL $6, 355 
Interpretive services 
U. S. Park Police 


Total 


Administrative expenses.—The amount of $6,355 is needed to provide an addi- 
tional position of accountant, GS-9 and general expenses to coordinate and expe- 
dite the administrative work in connection with all phases of fiscal functions. 
After installation of the Service’s new accounting system, which was accom- 
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plished during the 1956 calendar year, the position is needed more than ever to 
facilitate the accounting work. The incumbent would be responsible for the 
operating functions of the new system and for supervising the accounting per- 
sonnel involved to see that the system functions properly. The incumbent would 
also function to augment the present staff in the preparation of budget estimates 
and to perform other accounting duties. 

Interpretive services—The amount of $12,660 is requested to provide for the 
employment of 2 historians and 1 ranger-historian. This increase in the inter- 
pretive staff is required to carry out an expanded program of interpretation de- 
signed to furnish a better service to the increasing number of visitors to the 
memorials and to provide a better understanding of the natural and historic 
features of the parks as a means of reducing vandalism and as a constructive 
step involving the problem of juvenile delinquency. 

United States Park Police-—Park police responsibilities have expanded out of 
proportion to the available manpower because of the growth in population, in- 
crease in number of areas and size of the park system, vast increase in park use, 
and the many public functions in which the United States Park Police must par- 
ticipate. An increase of $55,245 is requested to provide for 1 corporal and 10 
privates at an estimated cost of $48,402, and necessary uniforms and equipment, 
amounting to $6,848. For efficient and effective protection of Government prop- 
erty, the limited personnel should be increased. The presence of a policeman on 
duty is the most powerful deterrent to the commission of crimes and the violation 
of laws and regulations. 

To emphasize the need for an adequate police force, attention is invited to a 
statement of FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, who, in a signed editorial in the 
FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin, remarked that the Nation’s large cities have not 
increased their police strength to keep pace with a higher crime rate. He stated: 

“Assuredly, police agencies must have sufficient forces to guarantee the welfare 
of the citizens under their jurisdiction. Certainly it is sound strategy to take 
up the challenge presented by the growing problem in the major cities of the 
country. 

“The average citizen runs far greater risk of being victimized by the vicious 
or stealthy criminal in the heavily populated cities than in the smaller urban 
columunities due to the fact that the number of police officers in the large cities 
has not kept with the higher crime rate. 

“Population totals, which have a logical bearing on the volume of crime, can- 
not account entirely for the higher incidence of crime in the larger cities. 

“The crowded, bustling surroundings of the large metropolitan centers, how- 
ever, offer greater advantages and opportunity to the individual with criminal 
inclinations. In addition, the fugitive from justice—always a threat to public 
security—frequently seeks refuge in the big cities. Forty-three of the 76 
captured ‘most wanted fugitives’ of the FBI were located in cities of more 
than 100,000 people. 

“The criminal’s chances for success increase as the ability of law enforcement 
to maintain effective manpower diminishes. An inadequate number of police 
personnel—inviting the confirmed criminal and giving encouragement to the be- 
ginner—is a condition too often found today.” 

Mr. Hoover’s observations are applicable to the United States Park Police 
force. 

(c) Informational publications, $247,370 

The estimate of $247,370 for the 1958 fiscal year is an increase of $114,840 
over the operating base. 

The progress of Mission 66 over the next 9 years, with changes in both Gov- 
ernment and concession facilities, and the more rapid increase in visitor use, will 
add greatly to the Service’s task of producing the publications essential to pro- 
tection and management and maximum visitor benefit and enjoyment. Mission 
66 is affecting the whole program materially; many texts require radical revi- 
sion to keep them up-to-date; the volume of necessary map work has greatly 
increased and will continue to do so. 

Because of the greatly enlarged task of production and distribution of Serv- 
ice publications, and in order to overcome handicaps which made the handling 
of the publications program difficult over the past decade, the estimate for this 
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activity provides an increase of $114,840 over the 1958 base. This is summarized 
as follows: 


Publications (printing) 
Editor, GS-9 and 3 clerical positions in Washington office; and general 
IN care a a a ae 18, 410 
Editor, GS-11, and clerk-stenographer, GS-4, in each of the 5 regional 
offices ; and general expenses 


The informational publications program of the National Park Service, includes 
the writing, editing, and production of publications and a large volume of dis- 
tribution over and above that made at the individual areas with which most 
Service publications deal. For the 1956 travel season, approximately 8 million 
pieces were produced. Though at least 1 million more pieces should be produced 
for 1957 season use, this is impossible, since the $7,530 increase in printing funds 
was more than offset by increased paper costs. The 25 percent increase in these 
costs, it is estimated, will be reflected in a 15 to 20 percent increase in overall 
costs. The amount requested for 1958 will, it is hoped, provide about 10 million 
copies of informational publications for an estimated 60 million visitors, still 
short of our objective of 1 publication to each 5 visitors. 

Production of 7 or 8 wholly new publications and conversion of informational 
publications dealing with the 29 national parks to a new format is contemplated 
in the 1958 program, with more adequate information and improved maps. The 
many changes in roads and other facilities will require extensive revision of both 
maps and texts, with consequent higher production costs. 


2. Forestry and fire control, $942,140 





Adjusted Estimate, 
Activities appropria- 1958 
tion 


(a) Forest management eS CU ie $132, 859 $154, 777 
(6) Fire protection service -_-_-- stints 507, 193 610, 493 
tl ik ooh ea eein niihenedieha Taste lemeukvadammrnmnehs del eabele 37, 228 76, 870 


Seep a ook acc ukraececedn senapanubudbsunetodeeaceee 100, 000 100, 000 


777, 280 942, 140 


GENERAL 


The estimate for the 1958 fiscal year of $942,140 is an increase of $164,860 over 
the operating base. This program provides for the protection of forests, brush- 
land, or grassland on over 11 million acres from fire, destructive insects, diseases, 
and other preventable damage. The increases for the budget year are required 
to maintain a level of operations consistent with increased demands on the 
resources and will provide for the following: 


Strengthening of technical serviceelik oo el ne ce ee $21, 918 
Additional temporary fire control aids______.._________-_.-__-______- 41, 684 
Replacement and more adequate maintenance of automotive equipment 18, 000 
Additional quantities of supplies and materials, and to offset increased 

costs of commodities and services utilized 20, 116 
Leasing of commercial communication facilities 23, 5 
Tree crew for assignment to western park areas 39, 642 


164, 860 
(a) Forestry management, $154,777 


The estimate for this subactivity of $154,777, an increase of $21,918, proposes 
continuing the current year staffing in the Washington office and three regional 
offices, and an increase in the forestry staffs of the regions 2 and 4 offices to meet 
the Service’s needs for technical services under the 10-year program (mission 66). 

The increase will provide $16,918 for the establishment of a GS-12 forester 
position and general expense requirements in each of the regions 2 and 4 offices. 
The existing staffs of 1 forester and 1 clerk-stenographer now available in 
each of those offices are not adequate to meet present demands and projected 
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technical requirements under the mission 66 program and objectives. ‘The de- 
mands on existing technical services clearly show that funds for travel and 
other supporting costs, such as supplies, materials, communications, etc., are 
insufficient to carry out an effective program, and an additional $5,000 is requested 
to cover these costs for the forestry staffs of all 5 regional offices, and the 
Washington office. 


(b) Fire protection service, $610,493 


The estimate of $610,493 is an increase of $103,300 over the operating base. 
Additional personal services totaling $41,684 is required for the employment of 
15 new seasonal fire-control aids as well as the extension of the period of em- 
ployment of a number of existing positions. The increased use of the areas, and 
the earlier beginning and late ending of the travel season, calls for action on the 
part of the Service to provide for more comprehensive protection from fires and 
other preventable damage. The automotive equipment used in these operations 
must be in efficient operating condition at all times to meet emergencies and 
routine operating needs. Some of the equipment is outmoded and other equip- 
ment is worn beyond repair or economical operation, and $18,000 is requested to 
cover replacement costs and more adequately the maintenance costs of existing 
equipment. Not only has the costs of supplies, materials, and other commo- 
dities risen, but the increased demands on fire protection service requires addi- 
tional quantities to meet these needs, and the amount of $20,116 is to bring fund 
resources up to a level to provide better and more efficient operations in consery- 
ing these valuable resources. The remaining increase of $23,500 is for the 
leasing of commercial communication facilities which is a critical need for fire 
prevention and control, as well as for general emergency protection of property 
and people. Progress is continuing in converting to the commercial facilities and 
the increase requested represents costs for services already available or to be 
installed by the 1958 fiscal year. 


(c) Tree preservation, $76,870 


The estimate of $76,870 is an increase of $39,642 over the operating base, and 
will provide for two roving tree-preservation crews. The Service, for several 
years, has employed a roving tree crew in the eastern part of the United States, 
with a large portion of their time being spent in the preservation of trees in the 
historical areas in the East. This operation has been very successful, and de- 
mands for their services in the East alone have exceeded their ability to provide 
for all of them. This type of operation is needed in many of the western park 
areas to furnish skilled assistance on the more specialized tree work within these 
areas were a limited and restricted type of tree maintenance and removal work 
is now being done. Their work will also cover assistance in arboricultural work 
in areas that have been unable to accomplish this work in the past because of 
lack of skilled technicians. The estimate of $39,642 is to establish the western 
tree crew and would provide $14,785 for personal services, $11,000 for equipment, 
and $13,857 for travel and other general expenses in connection with tree preser- 
vation work. 

(d) Forest-fire suppression, $100,000 

The estimate of $100,000 is in the same amount as that available for the 1957 
fiscal year. 

These funds are used solely for the payment of direct forest-fire suppression 
costs and for emergency resuppression services. Suppression costs include actual 
on-the-ground fire-suppression services required to extinguish forest fires as they 
occur; supplies, materials, or equipment expended on the firelines during this 
suppression action; and other direct expenses incurred during the course of the 
fires. Emergency presuppression services are those activities conducted by the 
areas’ fire-control personnel over and above that programed for during the normal 
fire season. Such activities include airplane-detection patrols after lightning 
storms, employment of additional fire-control aids during periods of extremely 
high-tire danger, or the extension of the regular workweek of regularly employed 
fire-control aids during such periods; additional patrols for detection; and the 
filling of essential positions by temporary personnel when the incumbents are 
called away from their regular stations for fire-suppression duty. 


3. Soil and moisture conservation, $202,915 


The estimate of $202,915 is an increase of $99,365 over the operating base. 
Based on a 20-year program compiled by the Department, the amount of $200,006 


89775 - 57—— 30 
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is needed annually by this Service for this purpose. The primary purpose of this 
work is to restore and protect those areas where unnatural erosion has occurred. 
Areas requiring remedial measures are generally those comprising lands formerly 
used for farming purposes where little or no effort was ever made to practice 
conservation measures, and the lands became depleted of their natural resources. 
The increase of $99,365 will permit the inauguration of preventive work on a com- 
prehensive, planned basis throughout the Service giving first attention to those 
projects of the most urgent nature to conserve the area and minimize the cost of 
remedial measures. 










4. Park and recreation programs, $1,988,746 










ig] Adjusted Estimate, 
Activities appropria- 1958 
tion 


_ _—_—$—$— $$$ fl | 























(a) Cooperative activities vr satan eke oe $469, 495 $815, 760 
(6) Visitor services program ioe eis y e 313, 101 491, 615 
(ce) Lands and water resources i AS a pais i 72, 331 114, 276 
(d) Archeological investigations and salvage ‘ 133, 040 334, 900 
(¢) Historic Atnerican buiidings survey -.--- “ tpi bral 139, 265 









1, 988, 746 





(fF eEeeeGtne MCPS WORVES Lo st ou St tA Neel gah h | 92, 930 
a a it a a Sc cee eer 987, 967 | 














(a) Cooperative activities, $815,760 

The estimate for this subactivity of $815,760 is an increase of $346,265 over 
the operating base of $469,495. The functions carried on under this program 
are for the purpose of developing a coordinated plan for adequate public park, 
parkway, and recreation-area facilities for the people of the United States as 
authorized by the act of June 23, 1936 (49 Stat. 1894). This program is neces- 
sarily of high priority in mission 66. As authorized by the act of June 23, 1936, it 
will provide a comprehensive plan for the inclusion of qualified new areas within 
the national park system, and the deletion of existing areas or modification of 
their boundaries. It will provide greater assistance to the States in planning 
their park systems. It will permit participation in planning for the recreation 
use and development of other public lands, including Federal reservoir areas. 
The estimate is broken down by the following functions: 

















Adjusted | Estimate 





















815, 760 


| 
appropria- ‘Or | Increase 

tion | 1958 | 

Nationwide recreation planning (including river basin studies) $234, 666 $464, 107 | $220, 441 
National park system plan (including area investigations and 

boundary studies) rae 131, 376 229, 652 | 98, 276 
Cooperation with State and other agencies f wakes 103, 453 | 122, 001 
| 
| 





Totals 7 nt in a on. st elt tend cleetegpaneutan aon tedmaicaih 469, 495 











Nationwide recreation planning.—The Nation's rapid population growth, ac- 
companied by an increasing interest in outdoor recreation, travel, and park visita- 
tion, requires an accelerated rate of planning for a more adequate system of 
public recreation areas, involving participation at all levels of Government. As 
the population continues to grow, and cities, industry, and agricultural activi- 
ties expand, opportunities to preserve good recreation resources become less each 
year. If representative portions of the Nation’s important recreation resources 
are to be preserved, and if adequate public recreation lands to be available for 
this and succeeding generations, it is essential that a nationwide recreation plan 
he developed in cooperation with State and local governments and with the 
several Federal agencies concerned with land and water resources management. 

Such a study was initiated shortly before World War IT under authority of 
the Park, Parkway, and Recreation-Area Study Act of 1936, and at the outset 
of the war, 37 States, in cooperation with this Service, had developed préliminary 
statewide recreation plans. Based largely on these plans, the Service published 
a nationwide report in 1941, entitled “A Study of the Park and Recreation Prob- 
lems of the United States.” During the war years, and since that time, due to 
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shortages of manpower and funds, recreation planning has been carried out on 
u limited, local scale, dealing primarily with areas concerned in relation to water- 
control projects—often involving recreation resource plans that could not be 
deferred because of impending construction. Better planning for preservation 
and utilization of outdoor. recreation resources on a nationwide scale is needed 
now, while there are still areas available. It would not only be uneconomical to 
defer a nationwide recreation plan until these limited areas are commercialized 
or otherwise developed, but would be almost impossible to obtain appropriate rec- 
reation facilities, once they are absorbed for other uses. 

An increase of $185,091 is requested to initiate this program. It is estimated 
that the nationwide study can be completed and a report published by 1961 
which should provide an up-to-date national recreation plan. 

River basin studies—Of major importance in achieving adequate recreation 
areas is the use of the numerous Federal reservoirs for public recreation, in addi- 
tion to the National and State park systems. The development of reservoir 
recreation-area plans is in addition to the development of the national recreation 
plan, but closely related to it. In participating in these water resource planning 
studies, the Service cooperates with the Bureau of Reclamation and, upon re- 
quest, with the Corps of Engineers, in determining the feasibility and extent of 
recreation developments at Federal reservoirs, developing preliminary recreation 
plans for such areas and in negotiating with the States and their political sub- 
divisions to administer reservoir recreation areas of less than national signfi- 
eance. During 1958 the Service will continue with this phase of the program. 
Special studies now underway include the Columbia River Basin, Lower Colo- 
rado River survey, northern California coastal drainage basins, and numerous 
other smaller basin studies. Another special study which is just getting under- 
way is the upper Colorado River Basin storage project. This estimate includes 
an increase of $44,350 to finance recreation resource studies for this basin for the 
L958 fiscal year. 

The act of April 11, 1956, authorized the Secretary of the Interior to initiate 
comprehensive developments of the water resources of the upper Colorado River 
Basin. Among other things, the Secretary is authorized and directed by this 
act to investigate and plan for public recreation facilities on lands withdrawn or 
acquired for the development of said project. 

The recreation resource studies will comprise the general planning for con- 
servation and use of recreation resources of each unit including access roads, 
developed areas, estimates of cost and report of preliminary findings as to the 
eventual administration. Projects scheduled for studies in this basin for the 
1958 fiscal year are as follows: 


Central Utah 


ntsc st seg bia ape lap lr a ee hale talon icine i eaacnaaie $3, 150 
A UI oa iso ors as cscgpn-orgs wort a eeeiowaeeenida al an chian i arer el evaebee a iniokensaeiaa aa 15, 700 
I TN css 9s ans nivansen-ctemasiene nnencin teh eliotn atin mtieeiabindininiceaaaas cake . 6,825 
BN Ts nireocncv-- sis nssrvdh pinnen nse itinse coe eanaeeatiaatasie alteaneniameneain aaa ae 1, 050 
I EN as ona, cov rend mann nin entopin ania a neieepindiis aititeaacnaiian aie tie 1, 050 
I as oo a am ao gn ws ee ep eo en ern nn nipeinanionnanip amma anne 3, 150 
INE Os a sm sos ane ao ws on geen nacre caren ibe iii cineiad ane 10, 475 
AAA LAER ELLIS PEDALS EN LS LRP! LOE LLL PLIES © 850 
IO oa ce cn msc sev msn g ar ooee eng eyes en cen atte ttn eaten liaise eee 2, 100 

TE TET cancer ermeie tampreaeamcnaaeneaepetinndiaiameiiiess namie nnn ee 44, 350 


National park system plan.—The estimate of $229,652 for this function is an 
increase of $98,276 over the operating base of $131,376. The estimate will pro- 
vide for eontinuing reappraisal of existing areas to determine whether some of 
them might more appropriately be administered by States or their political sub- 
divisions; to continue with studies of boundary adjustments of many of the 
areas; and to initiate preparation of a long-range national park system plan. 
One of the objectives of the Service’s 10-year program (mission 66) is to for- 
mulate a sound and systematic plan to include nationally significant features or 
areas that are required by increasing public use of the national park system. 
To achieve this objective, it is essential to have factual data available for the 
executive and legislative branches of the government in considering the merit of 
new area proposals and the country’s need for them. 

The increase of $98,276 is requested to permit the Service to undertake a 
systematic program of park boundary studies, and to begin preparation of the 
national park system plan for future park requirements for inclusion in the na- 
tionwide recreation plan contemplated for completion and publication in 1961. 
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Cooperation with States and other agencies.—The estimate of $122,001 for this: 
function is an increase of $18,548 over the operating base of $103,453. Activities: 
earried on under this program include: 

Advisory and consultative service: This covers (a) advisory assistance to the 
States on all phases of park and recreation problems; (0) annual assembly and 
analysis of statistics on State park expenditures, source of funds, attendance, per- 
sonnel, and land acquisition; (¢c) periodic assembly and tabulation of compre- 
hensive data on State park areas and facilities; (@) preparation of articles and 
reports on State parks and recreation; (e) participation in State, regional, and 
national conferences and training institutes in the park and recreation field ; and 
(f) handling by correspondence innumerable inquiries from the public concern- 
ing park and recreation problems. 

Real property disposal: The Service cooperates with the General Services Ad- 
ministration by making investigations and determining the suitability and 
desirability of transferring surplus Federal properties to State and local agencies 
for public park, recreation, and historic monument purposes, and is responsible 
for enforcement of compliance with the terms and conditions of the deeds of 
conveyance of such properties for a period of 20 years. The Service also coop- 
erates in a somewhat similar manner with the Bureau of Land Management in 
furnishing recommendations on applications by States and local agencies for 
public lands for park and recreation purposes. 

Park practice program: The exchange of ideas, methods, techniques, design 
standards, and other matters pertaining to the development and management of 
Federal, State, and local community parks is being facilitated through this pro- 
gram and the publication of the Park Practice Handbook and other material. 
This program is a joint effort of the Service and the National Conference on 
State Parks, and constitutes an important and unique planning service to park 
and recreation administrative and professional personnel at all levels of govern- 
ment. 

The increase of $18,548 is requested to provide for an interpretive program 
specialist and a statistician and general expenses. It would also supplement pres- 
ent part-time assistance in the regional offices so that one person in each region 
ean devote full time to State cooperation work. 


(b) Visitor services program, $491,615 


The estimate for this subactivity for the 1958 fiscal year is $491,615, an in- 
erease of $178,514 over the operating base of $313,101. The increase is re 


quested to bring the following phases of Service operations in line with mission 
66 objectives : 


NO PN esicnitcsterone nasser nnsa eects etches sae nore erg NES $47,422 
MI icine ven ee i ils ck STE aa ne aaa aan as IS 23,675 
TI iscsi cistsscpiitriintecr itp cthnintinh nema erk eee ices naasesaen alee Satie Related Sade 52,417 
Museum records program 55,000 


Total 178,514 


General.—During the 1955 calendar year interpretive services and facilities 
were used by many more park visitors than ever before. Conducted trips were 
taken by 2,261,000 visitors, and 5,340,000 visitors including hundreds of thousands 
of school children attended informal talks by naturalists and historians. Park 
museums and similar installations were visited by over 13,268,000 persons. 
Roadside markers, nature trails, overlooks and similar aids were used by 
24 million visitors. The overall direction of the visitor services program is fi- 
nanced under this subactivity, together with the continuing studies of historical, 
biological, and geological features, essential to its success. Such studies also 
provide the scientific data required for intelligent management of park resources, 
including endangered species of wildlife and fluctuating fish resources; preserva- 
tion of fragile thermal, cave, fossil, and floral features; preservation of ancient 
cliff dwellings; restoration of historic sites, buildings, and objects; and account- 
ability of priceless collections of museum objects. 

Natural history.—The amount of $19,410 is needed to provide for two technical 
and one clerical positions in the Washington office, consisting of aquatic biolo- 
gist, naturalist, clerk-stenographer, and for one-half the salary of a clerk-sten- 
ographer position in the region three office. The aquatic biologist is required te 
coordinate more closely with individual park needs the cooperative research and 
management assistance now available from the Fish and Wildlife Service and 
the States to maintain wild populations of native trout and other fishes in park 
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waters. The naturalist and clerk-stenographer are required to handle many of 
the routine details of the increased workload brought about by increased park 
travel and use. These positions would relieve higher grade long-experienced 
sbecialists to concentrate on more vital technical tasks. The clerk-stenographer 
position in the region three office is needed to augment the one clerical position 
now available to serve three technical employees devoting full time to the visitor 
services program in that region. 

Research to obtain basic data on the natural resources of the parks is essential 
to their preservation, development, management, and interpretation. This work 
must precede developments and the increased use of the parks contemplated in 
the next 10 years if the natural resources are to be preserved and properly used 
by the public. The amount of $28,012 is requested in this estimate for this work. 

History.—The amount of $10,560 is requested to provide for a historian and 
clerk-stenographer in the Washington office, and to provide for one-half the salary 
of a clerical position in the region three office. The historian and clerk-stenogra- 
pher in the Washington office are needed to handle the routine details of the in- 
ereased workload as a result of increased park travel, new area proposals, and 
newly established areas. This would relieve the higher grade specialists of these 
duties so they can devote their time to more complex duties of historical investi- 
gations. The one clerk-stenographer position now assigned to three professional 
employees in the region three office is insufficient, and this estimate includes funds 
to augment the clerical help now available in that office. 

The sum of $13,115 is needed for initial historical investigations required to 
carry out provisions of new legislation authorizing or directing the establishment 
of new areas, and to obtain basic information essential to the proper development 
of newly authorized or newly established historical areas. 

Audiovisual—Funds in the amount of $52,417 are requested to permit the 
Service to undertake a coordinated program to prepare and install audiovisual 
materials and equipment in park areas to assist visitors in enjoying and pro- 
tecting the parks. 

Today’s overwhelming mass visitation to areas of the National Park System 
requires use of the most modern and effective techniques to serve visitors. Ex- 
perience in Service areas has demonstrated that automatic audiovisual programs 
serve great numbers of visitors at minimum cost. Superintendents need tech- 
nical assistance in selection and installation of the most effective audiovisual 
equipment for their needs. This equipment includes slide and film projectors, 
tape recorders, public address systems, message repeaters, and other audiovisual 
devices. This program will also aid field areas to improve the quality and ef- 
fectiveness of the scripts, recordings and other material presented through these 
devices to visitors, and will enable the Service better to meet steadily increasing 
public requests for audiovisual materials. 

Museum records program.—The estimate of $55,000 is requested to permit the 
Service to undertake a 3-year program to bring up to date an inventory of irre- 
placeable collections of historic and scientific objects. These collections are of 
national significance and considerable monetary value. They total over a mil- 
lion specimens, including the furnishings of 20 historic houses associated with 
great men and events of American history, such as the important Independence 
Hall collections, the George Washington materials at Morristown National His- 
torical Park, the scientific reference collections of the national parks and the 
specimens exeavated at numerous historic and prehistoric sites such as James- 
town, Fort Vancouver, Mesa Verde, and Ocmulgee. 


(c) Lands and water resources, $114,276 


The estimate of $114,276 is an increase of $41,945 over the operating base. 
The increase is broken down by the following functions : 


Land use studies ih ana og I, Dee $25, 627 
Water resource studies___-_- os ering a ee a ce ee ee eee eee 16, 318 





eee eee eee eee ee eee eee a een eee ee ee 41, 945 


The increase of $25.627 for land-use studies is to provide for a GS-12 regional 
chief of lands and a GS-4 clerk-stenographer and general expenses in each of 
the region 4 and region 5 regional offices. These positions are essential to prop- 
erly handle the many problems relating to rights-of-way, easements, water rights, 
agricultural and grazing permits, mining claims, and other uses of the federally 
owned real estate comprising the national park system. Increasing visitor use, 
expanding population, the growing demand for rural and recreational realty, 
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encroaching city and suburban developments, and commercial exploitation of 
private inholdings in the system have accentuated the need for a competent full- 
time regional chief of lands in each regional office to handle these daily tasks. 
Funds were provided in 1957 to cover these essential needs in the other three 
regional offices. 


(d@) Archeological investigations and salwage, $334,900 


The estimate of $334,900 is an increase of $201,860 over the operating base. 
This estimate is broken down into two main components as follows: 





Adjusted ap- | Estimate, Increase 


propriation 1958 (+) or de- 
crease (—) 


1. Continuing investigations and salvage os $133, 040 $129, 250 —$3, 790 
2. Upper Colorado River investigations and salvage ‘ 205, 650 +205, 650 


Total __.__-.- Fee ede Die ee oe ee Tee 133, 040 | 334,900 | 


The estimate of $129,250 is essential to permit archeological investigation and 
salvage of representative scientific data in advance of destruction and loss 
through the construction of multipurpose dams which are now underway or 
contemplated. Also, a small amount of investigations and salvage work is re- 
quired in a number of service areas which must be accomplished as a part of 
the interpretive planning now scheduled under the mission 66 program. 

Many of the excavations and surveys will be carried on with the full coopera- 
tion of the Smithsonian Institution and those local or State organizations having 
qualified archeologists. 

A list of the projects now under construction and some of those planned for the 
1958 fiscal year in which it is planned to earry out archeological investigations 
under this program is as follows ($118,000) : 


Dardanelles, Ark. Pike Island, Ohio 
DeGray, Ark. Oolagah, Okla. 

Upper Columbia Lock, Alabama John Day, Oreg.-Wash. 
Warrior Lock, Alubama. Prineville, Oreg. 
Painted Rock, Ariz. Wapinitia, Oreg. 
New Hogan, Calif. Rogue River, Oreg. 
Success, Calif. Otter Brook, N. H. 
Casitas, Calif. Barre Falls, Mass. 
Black Butte, Calif. Buffumville, Mass. 
Terminus, Calif. East Brimfield, Mass. 
Trinidad, Colo. Hodges Village, Mass. 
Vega, Colo. Dyberry, Pa. 
Thomaston, Conn. Prompton, Pa. 
Hartwell, Ga. Diablo, Tex. 

Fort Gaines lock, Georgia-Alabama McGee Bend, Tex. 
New Cumberland, Ohio Bald Mountain, Vt. 
Dillon, Ohio North Springfield, Vt. 


In connection with the Service’s mission 66 development and interpretive pro- 
grams, archeological investigations are needed in the following areas ($11,250) : 

Yellowstone National Park. 

Death Valley National Monument. 

Joshua Tree National Monument. 

Hawaii National Park. 

St. Croix Island National Monument. 

Walnut Canyon National Monument. 

Upper Colorado River Basin, $205,650. The act of April 11, 1956 (70 Stat. 105), 
authorized the Secretary of the Interior to initiate the comprehensive develop- 
ment of the water resources of the upper Colorado River Basin. Among other 
things, the Secretary is authorized and directed by this act to conserve the nat- 
ural, historic, and archeologic objects within this project. The act authorized 
the establishment of a separate fund to provide for financing the construction 
of this project, but did not provide for financing the related historic and archeo- 
logic salvage. 
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The estimate of $205,650 is the amount required to provide for the archeological 
investigations and salvage work in advance of construction and flooding now 
being planned. 

The 4 storage (reservoirs) and 11 major participating irrigation projects which 
are currently planned for the development of the basin will threaten archeological 
remains through one of the wildest and least-known sections of the country. 
Access to much of this region is difficult. Construction roads and town sites will 
damage archeological sites not normally threatened by inundation. Other sites 
are known to exist along the main stem of the Colorado in the area to be flooded. 
Hasty reconnaissance by boat in 1932 revealed 28 such sites worthy of further 
investigation, and current information is providing a growing list of sites, ex- 
ceeding 150, but their true evaluation cannot be determined without further dif- 
ficult and arduous survey and testing. Many of the side canyons, also threatened 
with inundation, without doubt contain heretofore unknown remains, the extent 
and value of which must be determined by surveys and tests. As the surveys re- 
veal important sites, it will be necessary to follow up almost immediately with 
adequate salvage operations, especially in the case of those sites threatened with 
imminent destruction because of preliminary construction-connected activities. 
Salvage operations, especially in the Glen Canyon area, are going to be difficult 
and costly ‘because of the remoteness of the country and the nature of the terrain. 
It is planned to carry out much of the survey and excavation work with the full 
cooperation of local agencies, such as the University of Utah and the New Mexico 
State Museum. However, as their resources are limited, it would not be possible 
for them to carry out a program of this scope unaided. 

In addition to the 4 storage (reservoir) projects currents authorized, there are 
11 participating irrigation projects which are scheduled for early construction. 
Immediate archeological surveys and tests are essential in these areas to provide 
the necessary data for programing salvage excavations ahead of construction. 
Reservoir and project areas in which tests are planned are as follows: 

Storage: 


Glen-Canyon, Utah-Ariz. Hammond, N. Mex. 
Flaming Gorge, Utah-Wyo. Pine River, Colo. 
Navajo, N. Mex. Smith Fork, Colo. 
Curecanti, Colo. Silt, Colo. 
Participating : 
Central Utah, Utah La Barge, Wyo. 
Paonia, Colo. Lyman, Wyo. 
Seedskadee, Wyo. Florida, Colo. 


Emery County, Utah 
(e) Historic American buildings survey, $139,265 


The historic American buildings survey was organized in December 1933, 
through a tripartite agreement between the Department of the Interior, the 
Library of Congress, and the American Institute of Architects, and had for 
its objective the making and preserving of exact records of all important early 
American buildings. The Historic Sites Act of August 21, 1935, authorized the 
Secretary of the Interior, through the National Park Service, to acquire and 
preserve data relating to historic buildings of national significance and to de- 
velop an educational program for the purpose of making available to the public 
facts and information pertaining to historic American buildings, thus recognizing 
as a permanent institution the work which had been begun under the survey. 
The active recording financed by the Federal Government was suspended in 
1941 and was not resumed after the war. The estimate of $139,265 is requested 
to provide for resumption of this program. 

This. program is a national plan for making and preserving records of existing 
monuments of the builder’s art in the United States and possessions. Its first 
aim is the conservation of our national cultural resources in historic architecture 
and its secondary aim is service to the public by making available and preserving 
exact records of this cultural background of American history. The conserva- 
tional character of the survey provides for the measurement and recording first of 
those important early structures which are in danger of demolition by the hand 
of man or destruction by natural elements or through neglect. Because so many 
such records made in the past through localized and disconnected activities have 
not succeeded in placing at the disposal of the public any representative collec- 
tion which can be easily consulted, it has been deemed wise to make the survey 
and its resultant collection national in scope, and to preserve the records in the 
Library of Congress. 
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It is estimated that $200,000 annually for a period of 10 years is necessary to 
earry the survey through to completion. The work will be accomplished by field 
offices established in various parts of the country adjacent to areas which con- 
tain historic buildings determined to be essential for inclusion in the survey. A 
small staff in the Washington office will coordinate the work, review the material 
and act as liaison between the Service, the Library of Congress, and the American 
Institute of Architects. 


(f) Historic sites survey, $92,930 


Funds were appropriated for this function prior to World War II, and the 
survey was approximately one-half completed when interrupted by the war in 
1941. 

Interpretation and use of the Historic Sites Act by the Congress and the execu- 
tive branch of the Government since August 21, 1935, have made the National 
Park Service responsible for the handling of all Federal business involving his- 
toric and archeologic sites. The advisory board opinion and other basic data 
provided by the act are utilized in preparing Presidential proclamations, national 
historic site designation orders, departmental reports on proposed legislation, 
replies to congressional inquiries, and repiles to private and semipublic requests 
regarding the preservation of nationally important sites. These basic data are 
essential to the Service in assisting the Department of the Army, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Corps of Engineers, and Division of Territories with their historic 
sites problems. The assistance needed by these other Federal agencies has grown 
to mammoth proportions as a result of surplus property disposal and multi- 
purpose reservoir projects. While funds have been made available for a small 
portion of the special studies needed to advise and assist other agencies, these 
funds do not solve the problem in completing the basic national inventory. Thus, 
at the very moment that historic and archeologic sites work of the Service has 
practically doubled as a result of the aid needed by other Federal agencies, Service 
efficiency in carrying on its own program and in advising the Congress and the 
executive branch is seriously impaired by a growing backlog of historical conser- 
vation work dating from the suspension of the national inventory in 1941 and by 
the necessity of using basic data that is only about 50 percent complete. 

In handling this great volume of work, the Service lacks: 

(a) Basic data on one-half of the nationally important historic sites in 
the United States which should be covered by the inventory. 

(b) Up-to-date information on the present condition of projects previously 
considered, the status of which may have altered radically since before the 
war. 

(c) Adequate and current information, on the status of the historical con- 
servation programs of State, municipal, and quasi-public agencies which 
should be carrying a large share of the burden of historical conservation, but 
which need advisory assistance toward that end. 

(d) Personnel to study historic sites proposals and to prepare necessary 
reports and recommendations. 

The Service is not seeking new additions to the National Park System by this 
estimate, but is requesting the means and the tool (complete national inventory) 
to handle the Nation’s histerieal conservation business in a scientific and eco- 
nomical manner. If the Service is to handle this work in response to existing 
law, complete data and adequate resources which this estimate will make avail- 
able is essential. 

5, Concessions management, $288,870 











Activities Adjusted Estirate, 
appropriation 1958 
(a) Management ee i Noe eel £94, 800 $94, 800 
(h) Audit . J t S34 ay Cities & stu a .i8 191, 070 | 194, 079 
Total vs aaa sme shi sia societies a Senin mati ines ie aia chance tt 285, 870 | 288, 870 


(a) Management, $94,800 


The estimate of $94,800 is the same amount as the operating base. Functions 
financed under this subactivity include general supervision over the establish- 
ment, operation, and maintenance of facilities and services to be furnished by 
concessioners to the public; formulation of policies and planning broad programs 
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for the effective administration of concession operations; collaborating in plan- 
ning for improvement, rehabilitation and expansion of concession facilities; 
making economic analyses of commercial operations inside and outside of the 
federally owned areas to obtain authoritative data to assist concessioners in 
developing sound, businesslike organizations; investigating acceptability of pro- 
ponents for new contracts, recommending parties for contract negotiations, negoti- 
ating contracts, and reviewing rates; and supervising concessioners’ business 
methods, operations, types of goods sold, services rendered, and labor relations 
programs. 

In carrying out this program, the personnel deal constantly with businessmen 
and their highly paid and qualified professional accountants and attorneys repre- 
senting the ownership and operation of approximately 200 businesses doing a 
total gross of more than $30 million annually. These concessions, located in 57 
areas within 24 States, the District of Columbia, and the Territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii, involve housing, feeding, and supplying needs of the millions of 
visitors to areas administered by the Service. 

(b) Audit, $194,070 


The estimate of $194,070 is an increase of $3,000 over the operating base of 
$191,070. The increase of $3,000 is needed to augment the general expense funds 
now available which are required principally for travel of auditors in perform- 
ing audits in the field. 

The functions carried out under this program, in addition to the auditing of 
the accounts and records includes initiating, planning, and directing the proce- 
dures, standards and programs for coordinating and controlling the financial and 
accounting practices of the approximately 170 principal concessioners operating 
in the national park areas and of the numerous permittees whose operations are 
large enough to warrant financial control and auditing by the Service. This 
work involves examining accounts and supporting data, analyzing and evaluating 
financial conditions, operating results and methods, determining the adequacy of 
accounting systems and internal controls to protect the Government’s interests, 
developing of reporting and accounting systems, correlating financial data, inves- 
tigating financial capacity of concessioners to carry out contemplated building 
programs, investigating financial ability of applicants for concession contracts to 
perform the services required by contemplated contract provisions, ascertaining 
the possessory interest of concessioners in Government property, reviewing and 
analyzing financial statements and operating data submitted by concessioners, 
reviewing financial and accounting provisions of contracts and the ascertaining 
of fees due the Goverment. The foregoing work under the auditing program 
now in effect is integrated with the examination of the Service’s own accounts, 
records, and financial operations. Current auditing, as done under the Service's 
new audit program, is part of the adequate internal controls made mandatory 
by the provisions of the Accounting and Auditing Act of 1950, and constitutes 
part of the controls needed by the Director and other officials administering the 
business enterprises in the national parks. The reliable facts and figures result- 
ing from audits are not only the basis for collecting fees but are important to the 
officials of the Service in negotiating contracts, administering the contracts al- 
ready negotiated, programing with concessioners needed improvements and facil- 
ities to better serve the public and keeping rates to the public reasonable and 
compatible with the services rendered and facilities made available. 


ESTIMATES APPROPRIATIONS 

TIE oxicnsincieninamintoroaeinmenninion $4, 468, 405 

Freeh nthe teeta tinsiet 5, 187, 974 

Dia etttinc tt sntetnins naires nltneisistlhatedi 7, 487, 432 
Da aid tah ee 67 FO OO fb SIRE ic cid Sri wicca _... T, 648, 700 
eietitia at she Sh Ti TG I ictal Si en ielalnth 7, 735, 000 
3d supplemental, pay_----- 440, 000 | 3d supplemental, pay___-- a 440, 000 
inna h palebibengl ail tasedeh ile $y FR OG a BRS a ss ticccincsnk pdesteitasibtabiaines 8, 786, 550 
; | See eee ee 20, GBB s:OGO | TOC ini ses. 8, 869, 550 
TO oe SU ec tes 9, 750, 000 aes ot ae 9, 098, 390 
BOO nn 2s Lengceetotshlanem TO, GER OUR) Rs a. ee eee 10, 4438, 000 
BOO ectecas weleben bans tl 11,460; 000} 1067s Leuk co. 2usc7ci_. us ES OO 
WOOO Ue ee 14, 523, 000 
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Itemization of estimate 


Estimate, Estimate, 
1957 1958 


PROGRAM AND FINANCING | 
iS) asso CIR Mae ------------| $11, 562,000 | $14, 523, 000 
om 2 fis0g oss Skit 11, 562,000 | 14, 523 


Total obligations. ._- 
Appropriation ___ 





OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 


01 Personal services__-_- sone ee bt SS 9, 551, 005 11, 121, 371 
02 Travel.....___. Soe hb Neeser 303, 704 | 382, 415 
03 Transportation of things e a , ae 134, 105 | 148, 786 
04 Communication services - : ‘ eam oamaedas | 124, 759 | 160, 373 
05 Rents and utility services _- 3 vf sel 135, 001 | 198, 974 
06 Printing and reproduction i a AL ich 147, 722 | 216, 728 
07 Other contractual services is a sata all 241, 254 | 544, 525 
_ Services performed by other agencies - - _- - 15, 000 | 23, 000 

08 Supplies and materials | 550, 644 | 751, 545 
09 Equipment___- i 329, 235 | 413, 457 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to retirement fund A | 536, 510 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities oe ee a ays 1,118 | 3, 130 
15 Taxes and assessments_______ A eth Sete tate haek eee 19, 453 | 22, 186 
Total obligations _-_ oe ‘pide Ueltbcabbcts st. See AE ceed te 11, 562, 000 | 14, 523, 000 

MANAGEMENT AND PROTECTION 
(House hearings, pp. 151-166, 194-196, 205-208, and 221-222) 

ata STi gh ee ee _-. $11, 562, 000 
UII ott eee, ha heed oer See eee ee re ee ae 14, 523, 000 
NE LRU OUND. ee oe ee Oe ee ee ne See ere 13, 750, 000 
COURT SUE PORTUUOG soar tate ee tas, cues we re ee Be Gas 788, 000 


(P. 15, line 10) 


Amendment requested : 
Page 15, line 10 strike out “$13,750,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$14,538,000”, 
an increase of $788,000 in the appropriation. 


HOUSE REPORT 


“The committee has allowed $13,750,000 for this item, This is a decrease of 
$773,000 in the budget estimate but provides an increase of $2,188,000 over the 
appropriation for the current fiscal year. The Government’s contribution to the 
retirement fund totals $459,406. The remainder of the increase, $1,728,594, is 
available for strengthening national park management, forestry and fire control, 
soil and moisture conservation and park and recreation programs. Within the 
total provided the committee directs that $15,000 be made available for archeo- 
logical investigations being conducted to locate the first Arkansas post.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The amendment restores the reduction of $773,000 made by the House in the 
budget estimate for this appropriation and adds $15,000 to carry out archeolog- 
ical work directed by the House committee but for which funds were not included 
in the budget estimate. These amounts are distributed to activities as follows: 


Activity Appropris- | Budget esti- 


tion 1947 mate 1958 


House allow-| Restoration 
ance 1958 requested 











_ —- — — — - — — ——— 


Management of park and other areas__ $9, 472, 740 | $11, 100, 329 | $10, 875, 898 $224. 431 


| 

Forestry and fire control _- ad | 765, 045 
| 
| 


942, 140 | 835, 586 106, 554 
. Soil and moisture conservation _-- 101, 150 | 202, 915 103, 550 99, 365 
. Park and recreation programs. -. 950, 365 | 1, 988, 746 | 1, 649, 096 354, 650 


ok Oh 


Concessions management 272, 700 | 288, 870 | 285, 870 3, 000 


otal... gece 11, 562, 000 | 14, 523, 000 13, 750, 000 788, 000 
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A breakdown of the restoration request by objects of expenditure follows: 


Oh s+ Ue MRRUIIUUT OUI MERI i edna $340, 261 
02 Travel 


memati nape ahends amnanie an enue ahap hha enthas Gaede epiiiaian inte inn eumgans ceed emiieninss =_V0; dou 
OS * USOC CHONE CHE COURITII ens ca once Siete 9, 500 
OG GAITERS... BO CG co crcessteeeaninsconaiiniilinsttrabinas tine teesied 2,125 
OD. Sai GUE TART, HUET MI . diciconsertnensvbenitineretinstbaittien oiaabiiaenie 3, 340 
oe), | eee eer” GTR OCC ION a, 5 ct a weiter mtleimsieeieinnmreeinenienae 11, 830 
Gaby) CREE RE EIIR OT I a ict cick ead ntnienintiiiaiiiteinadandn nine 209, 455 

Services performed by other agencies__..__._______.-___..---. 10, 500 
CaS, 51 RRRINEIR.. OA. ST daring lieing nial eatin ieee teal 106, 186 


Oo Equipment 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to retirement 
I acted: oxcin sn thsnisidicnamtncnmie Sarit lpia Mi tia aa i 14, 473 


hoes ct ct tscacrencncnerebe mia ede 788, 000 


The amount of the House reduction was such that it was necessary to dis- 
tribute it to most of the activities and subactivities financed under this appro- 
priation. It will not be possible to keep an important segment of the Mission 
66 program on schedule if the reductions are sustained. Also, it will not be pos- 
sible to commence operations in some of the new areas or to undertake certain 
programs authorized by the Congress subsequent to the preparation of the Mis- 
sion 66 report unless the reductions are restored. It is respectfully recom- 
mended, therefore, that the full amount of the reduction be restored to the bill, 
and that the sum of $15,000 be added to it for continuation of the archeological 
work required to locate the first Arkansas post. 


1. Management of park and other areas 


The $224,431 reduction in this activity has been applied to specific increases 
requested in the budget estimate as follows: 


New areas: 








Booker T. Washington National Monument, Va__________-_______ $19, 171 
Horseshoe Bend National Military Park, Ala____._-_.__--_-_____ 20, 469 
Babtetal, mewW arensi cst es aa, 39, 640 

To improve services to meet current needs______--_---__--____--- 66, 001 
Wield teWimies favitiege. so lone) so a ed De ee 10, 000 

National capital parks: 

Interpretative @ervicesc bo 3006) fl ei eo fs i os 12, 66 
iB rere Potieta) 22 os cough siete folie aed _ 56, 245 

67, 905 

Infommétional publications... . 320 ee ee oe ne ee 40, 885 
Oa ee ee ee ee ee eee 224, 431 


New areas.—lIt is anticipated that the lands required for the areas will be in 
Federal ownership by the beginning of the 1958 fiscal year and that, if funds are 
available, operation of the areas will commence at that time. If the House 
reduction is sustained, it will be necessary to defer commencement of operations 
in the areas and making them available to the public for another year or until 
funds for the purpose are provided. 

To improve services to meet current needs.—The budget estimate provides a 
total increase of $684,449 as an important step toward the mission 66 (10-year) 
goal of providing adequate staffing and facilities in the areas to meet present and 
anticipated needs. Of the total increase, $451,449 was requested to provide for 
additional personal services and $233,000 was to offset a portion of the increased 
cost of various commodities and services, and to provide for added requirements 
to meet day-to-day operating needs. The House reduction makes it necessary 
to reduce this latter amount by $66,001. This would be a setback in accomplish- 
ing the mission 66 objective of overcoming the deficiencies in amounts available 
for supplies, materials, and equipment required to support the management, 
protection, and interpretive programs in the areas. 

Field training facility Developments during the past few years have focused 
attention on the need for a field-training facility for the initial training of new 
uniformed employees of the Service’s protective and interpretive programs. 
The budget estimate provides $45,000 to establish a field training facility in one 
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of the parks to meet this need. The facility would provide two 5-month training 
sessions each year for a group of 25 to 30 employees in each session. The re- 
duced amount of $35,000 will not permit adequate staffing to carry out an effective 
program, and will necessitate a reduction in the number of employees trained 
each session. 

National capital parks —-tnterpretive services.—The increase of $12,660 in- 
cluded in the budget estimate, elimination of which in its entirety was made 
necessary by House action on the bill, is required to carry out an expanded 
program of interpretation designed to furnish a better service to the increasing 
number of visitors to the memorials, and to provide a better underst:nding of 
the natural and historic features of the parks as a means of reducing vandalism, 
and as a constructive step involving the problem of juvenile delinquency. 

United States Park Police.—Because of the growth in population, the increase 
in the number of areas and size of the national capital parks system, the vast 
increase in park use, and the many public functions in which the United States 
Park Police must participate, the Park Police responsibilities have expanded out 
of proportion to the available manpower. The House reduction makes it neces- 
sary to eliminate from the budget an increase of $55,245 which would have pro- 
vided for 1 additional corporal, and 10 additional privates, plus general expenses, 

Informational publications—The House reduction of $40,885 makes it nec- 
essary to reduce the increase requested for publications printing by approxi- 
mately 20 percent, to reduce the number of additional clerical positions requested 
for the Washington office from 3 to 2, and to eliminate the provision for infor- 
mational publications staffs in 3 of the 5 regional offices. 

The Service in the past has had no editors or information officers of any kind 
in the regional offices. This has not only placed an unjustifiable load on the 
Washington office staff but has made impossible the much-needed improvement 
in content of the Service’s publications. The budget provided for an informa. 
tional publication staff of two employees in each of the regional offices. 

With the reduced figure the Service would provide informational publica. 
tions staffs for one of the eastern regional offices and one of the western regional 
offices only. While we would, to the fullest extent possible, have these staffs 
handle the informational publications work for the other three regions, as well 
as the work for the ones in which they are assigned, that practice would fall far 
short of accomplishing the objective contemplated in the budget estimate and 
in the Mission 66 program. 

The full increase requested for printing is needed to meet the increase in the 
cost of paper which has taken place during the past 2 years and to meet the 
demand for increased quantities of the various publications. The elimination 
of one of the clerical positions included in the budget for the Washington office 
will prelude the correction of a staffing deficiency which has been brought about 
by a tremendous increase during the past 2 years in the number of requests re- 
ceived in the mail for informational publications. 


2. Forestry and fire control 


The reduction of $106,554 eliminates $16,912 for 1 forester position and gen- 
eral expenses in each of the regions 2 and 4 offices; about 6 man-vears of tem- 
porary fire control aid services plus general expense items including equipment 
amounting to $50,000; and $39,642 to finance a roving tree crew proposed for 
assignment to the western parks. 

The workload in forestry activities in the regions 2 and 4 offices is exceptionally 
heavy, and the existing staffs of 1 forester and 1 clerk-stenographer now avail- 
able are not adequate to meet present demands and projected technical require- 
ments under the mission 66 program, the nationwide rural fire defense program, 
and civil defense activities. 

The increased use of the areas, anil the lengthening of the travel season, 
requires additional fire control aid services to provide for more complete protec- 
tion of the park forest from fires and other preventable damage. Not only have 
the costs of supplies, materials, and other commodities risen, but the increased 
demands on fire protection services require additional quantities to meet these 
needs. 

An additional tree maintenance crew is to furnish skilled specialized treework 
in the western parks similar to that work now being performed in the eastern 
areas. Visitors in developed areas must be protected from injury resulting from 
poorly maintained trees and the vegetation in these areas must be maintained 
in order to keep the developed areas usable and attractive to the visitor. 
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3, Soil and moisture conservation 


The budget estimate of $202,915 is the amount of the adjusted program figure 
contained in the Department's 20-year soil and moisture program, and would 
have for the first time permitted the inauguration of preventive work on a com- 
prehensive planned basis throughout the Service. The Department’s program 
calls for the allocation of about $200,000 annually to this Service under this 
activity. The reduction of $99,365 by the House will increase requirements in 
later years as a greater deficiency wil need to be overconie and the scope of 
remedial measures will, in the meantime, have increased. 


5. Park and recreation programs 
The reduction of $339,650 under this activity, plus the $15,000 increase re- 


quested for archeological work to locate the first Arkansas post are summarized 
by subactivities as follows: 


bg By PARSE SA RE A) a Ls $50, 000 
ey nn nN se a ec eeemetdienaniinees meoieasapie meaertnceneeentioetie 20, 000 
em RRR ea! ES a co Eee 5, 000 

Archeological investigations and salvage: 
TAROe CUCU! ROU TOI i ee ater aneebet mes ceiermpieaeiniiens 205, 650 
IN, en Se nN ra onan caer non ene ertaa eer enieaiginsanedacmnmeae eee 15, 000 
eastoric Agieracnn bulliings Sarvego + nn eee 50, 000 
OIG, RE TI pe ning inns go she ott ap pga ean 9, 000 
aise te sek coer Uhhh certain caiicr antetacpein ate aleriaiigidhes ache parma ean 354, 650 


Cooperative activities.—National park system plan: The budget estimate re- 
quested an increase of $98,276 over the operating base of $131,376 under this sub- 
activity to (1) initiate preparation of a long-range national park system plan, 
(2) continue reappraisal of existing areas to determine whether some of them 
might more appropriately be administered by States or their political sub- 
divisions, and (3) to continue with needed studies of boundary adjustments of 
existing areas necessary to facilitate mission 66 development. Equally important 
as the Service’s mission 66 development and construction programs, is the need 
for formulating a sound and systematic plan to include nationally significant 
features or areas that are required by increasing public use in the national park 
system. Without such a plan, the system as a whole might be as inadequate to 
meet the public need at the end of the mission 66 program as at its inception. 
To achieve this objective, it is essential to have factual data available for the 
executive and legislative branches of the Government in considering the merit 
of new area proposals and the country’s need for them. 

House action on the bill makes it necessary to reduce the amount requested for 
this work by $50,000. This will result in a substantial curtailment in the program 
planned for 1958 as a part of the overall mission 66 plan. 


Visitor services program.—The $20,000 of the House reduction applied to this 
item cuts by nearly one-third the budget estimate of $52,417 to undertake a coor- 
dinated program to prepare and install audiovisual materials and equipment in 
park areas to facilitate visitor enjoyment and protection of the parks; and re- 
duces by $5,000 the small amount of $13,115 requested to initiate historical in- 
vestigations required to carry out provisions of new legislation authorizing or 
directing the establishment of new areas, and to obtain basic information essential 
to the proper development of newly authorized or newly established historical 
areas. The reduced amount for audiovisual functions will not permit adequate 
staffing to provide for a fully effective program and several of the historical 
studies of new and proposed areas would have to be deferred. 

Lands and water resources.—House action on the bill makes necessary a re- 
duction of $5,000 in the increase provided in the budget for water resource 
studies. In conjunction with the expanded water rights acquisition program as 
provided for in the construction appropriation, the total increase of $16,318 
requested is needed for resource studies to determine adequate physical and 
legal sources of water to serve the ever increasing public and administrative 
needs of the areas in the system. The reduction will necessitate foregoing some 
important studies during 1958 that were contemplated for that year in the mis- 
sion 66 plan. 

Archeological investigations and salwage upper Colorado River Basin.—The 
Secretary of the Interior, is authorized and directed by the act of April 11, 1956 
(70 Stat. 105), which authorized the initiation of the comprehensive develop- 
ment of water resources of the upper Colorado River Basin, to conserve the 
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natural, historic, and archeologic objects within this project. That act au- 
thorized the establishment of a separate fund to provide for financing the con- 
struction of the project, but did not provide for financing the related historic and 
archeological salvage. The budget estimate provided $205,650 to cover required 
archeological investigations and salvage work for this project in advance of 
construction and flooding which is now being planned. 

House action on the bill makes it necessary to eliminate the total increase for 
the archeological work from the appropriation bill. 

Archeological investigations to locate the first Arkansas post.—The House 
committee report provided that “within the total provided, the committee di- 
rects that $15,000 be made available for archeological investigations being con- 
ducted to locate the first Arkansas post.”’” This amendment, in addition to re- 
questing restoration of the full House reduction, provides for an increase in the 
appropriation of $15,000 to cover the archeological work to locate the first 
Arkansas post, or to provide for other archeological investigation and salvage 
work programed in our budget which would have to be foregone in order to do 
the Arkansas post work. To provide for the Arkansas post archeological work 
within the amount of $129,250 requested in the budget for archeological work 
other than that in the upper Colorado River Basin would bring about a serious 
eurtailment in the Service’s program for the 1958 fiscal year. 

Historic American buildings survey—This survey, authorized by the His- 
toric Sites Act of August 21, 1935, is a national plan for making and preserving 
records of existing monuments of builders art in the United States and its pos- 
sessions. It is estimated that $200,000 annually, for a period of 10 years, will 
be required to carry the survey through to completion. The survey was com- 
menced prior to World War ITI but was suspended in 1941. 

The 1958 budget estimate was submitted in the reduced amount of $139,265 
on the basis that fund requirements for the first year of the program would be 
less than for succeeding years because there would be some delay in getting it 
started. House action further reduces the estimate by $50,000, and with the 
remainder it will not be possible during the 1958 fiscal year to organize and pursue 
the program on a scale that will insure its completion within the 10-year period. 

Historic sites survey.—This survey, authorized by the Historic Sites Act of 
August 21, 1935, was approximately one-half completed when the program was 
interrupted by the war in 1941. It is estimated that about $400,000 will be re- 
quired over a period of 4 years to complete the national inventory of historic and 
archeologic sites that should be preserved if our cultural heritage is not to be 
neglected. The budget estimate of $92,930 did not provide for a full-vear’s fund 
requirements, but did provide funds sufficient to organize it during the first year 
at a level that would insure its completion within the 4-year period. House 
action makes it necessary to reduce the amount requested in the estimate by 
$9,000, which will not permit organizing the survey at the required level during 
the first year it is resumed. 


5. Concession management 


The reduction of $3,000 for audit under this activity will preclude keeping au- 
ditors in the field to the extent necessary to keep audits up to date. The increase 
is needed primarily to cover increased travel costs. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


Chairman Haypen. The estimate includes an increase of $1,044,490 
for the management and protection of national parks and monuments. 
How many new areas are there funds for in the estimate ? 

Mr. Wirrn. Four. 

Chairman Haypen. What would be the effect of the House reduc- 
tion on these new areas? 

Mr. Wriern. We have eliminated the funds that would be necessary 
to manage and administer the Horseshoe Bend National Military P: irk 
in Alabama and the Booker T. Washington National Monument in 
Virginia. I might say that those areas are now being acquired, and 
we fully expect ‘transfer of title to the lands to be effectuated before 
the end of the fiscal year. We have eliminated those in making our 
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reduction with the idea that we would have to postpone their admin- 
istration for another year. 
Chairman Haypen. If you did not do that how much money would 
be involved ? 
Mr. Wirrn. For those 2 areas under management and protection it 
would amount to $39,640. 










COMMUNICATION FACILITIES 






















Chairman Haypven. The estimate refers to an increase of $73,853 
for leasing of commercial communication facilities. What is the total 
amount in the estimate for this purpose 4 

Mr. Wirrn. We will have to add that to the record, Senator. You 
mean for the entire Service? 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 

Mr. Wirrn. We would have to add that. I doubt if we have it 
broken down at this time. 

Chairman Haypen. You may include it in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The 1958 estimates include total increases of $112,911 for leasing of commercial 
commubication facilities broken down as follows: 


Management and protection : 


Management of park and other areas_._._....__-______-_____-_ $73, 853 

Wr OPORET Oi TUG COTTON nik nce etc TE Ni i tS 23, 500 
Maintenance and rehabilitation of phy sical facilities : 

Roads and trails_______- wee ee ae ee 4,658 

Buildings, utilities and other ‘facilities Ser LO io. ee 


Chairman Haypen. Was any of the House rediuibtidn to be applied 
to this activity ? 


Mr. Wirrn. No, sir. 








FIELD TRAINING FACILITY 













Chairman Haypen. The estimate includes $45,000 for establishment 
of a field training facility. What is the need for such a facility ? 

Mr. Wirtru. We feel, Senator, that with the new personnel being 
employed in connection with the operation of the parks, if we are to 
develop a high standard of proficiency, we need a short training period 
for the rangers as they come in to orient them with their responsibil- 
ities as Federal employees and in connection with carrying out the 
policies of the Department and the Service. We propor to operate 
a small training school for a 3-month period twice a yea 

Chairman Haypren. Does the House reduction affect this facility ¢ 

Mr. Wirru. It was reduced by $10,000. 

Chairman Haypen. Have you been expending any funds in previ- 
ous years for this purpose ¢ 

Mr. Wirru. This is the beginning of this new school, sir. Due to 
our increase in personnel, we feel the need of this school. We had 
$45,000 in the budget for this purpose. It was reduced by House ac- 
tion to $35,000. 














EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 









Chairman Haypen. The estimate includes $1,344,570 for National 
Capital parks. This is an increase of $74,260 over the appropriation 
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for the current year. Tell us about this increase in the estimate, and 
the effect of the House reduction on the National Capital parks. 

Mr. Wrrrn. The reduction in National Capital parks is in our inter- 
pretive program. We would have to eliminate two historians and a 
ranger historian. The travel to the parks in Washington is increas- 
ing tremendously and there is much in the historic field to be shown the 
public. Also, the reduction that we would have to take of $55,245, 
means, if this is not restored, that we could not put 1 corporal and 10 
additional privates on the police force, which we need very badly. 

We have been successful in the last several years in getting a gradual 
increase and our police problems have improved so that, with the 
increased travel and use here, we need those additional 10 policemen 
‘and a corporal. 

INFORMATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Chairman Hayven. $40,885 of the House reduction has to be ap- 
plied to “Informational publications.” What effect will this have on 
your program as presented in the budget ? 

Mr. Wrrru. Senator, the tremendous increase in the travel to the 

arks has made it almost impossible to keep up with the publications 
and small pamphlets that we give to the public. They are not expen- 
sive, as you know, but we give ‘out thousands of them to the visitors so 
they have needed information about the parks and historic sites. Also, 
it would mean that we would have to eliminate an additional GS-4 
clerk position here in Washington and 6 positions in 3 of the 5 regional 
offices. 

Chairman Haypen. They are engaged in preparing the data that 
appears in these publications ? 

Mr. Wrrtn. That is correct. 

Senator Haynen. Is that required to be changed often ? 

Mr. Wirtn. They have to be brought up to date as our improve- 
ments go on in mission 66, For any particular park, we usually figure 
on the publication going to print about every 2 to 3 years. We review 
them every 2 or 3 years before we run out in order to take advantage of 
the changing conditions of that time when they are published. Here 
are examples of some of the pamphlets we get out. They are not elab- 
orate, but they do take a certain amount of work. 

Senator DworsHaxk. All of those are distributed free, are they not? 

Mr. Wrirrn. Yes, sir. We do have some sales publications, but we 
prepare the material and the Government Printing Office handles the 
sales distribution. 

Senator DworsrAk. They are not included in these justifications? 

Mr. Wirtr. The work that we do on them is mentioned here, but 
the money received for them goes to the Government Printing Office, 


FORESTRY AND FIRE CONTROL 


Chairman Haypen. $106,554 of the House reduction has been ap- 
plied to “Forestry and fire control.” What is your comment on this 
reduction ? 

Mr. Wirrn. In that reduction we would have to reduce in regions 
2 and 4 where there are very heavy fire areas and we were trying to 
strengthen our position by putting additional foresters in those 
regions. There were two foresters for regions 2 and 4. 
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Chairman Haypen. I do not know the exact location of the regions. 
Mr. Wirtn. Pardon me, sir. Region 2 is the Omaho region which 
takes in the States of Montana, Wyoming, and the Rocky Mountain 
group of States. Region 4 is the area that takes in the west coast and 
ties in with Idaho, Oregon, Washington, and California. We had 
planned to improve our fire protection by additional fire wardens and 
foresters in regions 4 and 2. 

Chairman Haypen. Have you had any bad fire in any national ee 
in the last year? 

Mr. Wirrn. I am glad to report that we have done pretty well as 
far as bad fires are concerned, although we have had a few. We have 
overexpended the $100,000 appropriated for fire fighting by approxi- 
mately $55,000. That, of course, as you know, reduces other program 
funds in order to meet the deficit. 





SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION 





Chairman Haypen. $99,365 of the reduction has been applied to soil 
and moisture conservation. What will be eliminated from your budget 
program if this reduction stands? 

Mr. Wirrn. There has been set up in the Department a long-range 
soil protection program. It should require, as far as the Park Service 
is concerned, an average of $200,000 a year on the 20-year basis in order 
to handle it. For the first. time, we have this year been able to submit 
to the Congress our requested $200,000. If this reduction takes place, 
we felt that we would be better off in making a $100,000 reduction on 
this for this year. 


PARK 





AND RECREATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Chairman Haypen. $539,650 of the House reduction has been ap- 
plied to park and recreation programs. Further, the House committee 
directed the use of $15,000 for further investigations to locate the 
Arkansas Post so there is an actual reduction of $354,650 in the budget 
program. What will be the effect of the House reduction on your 
river basin studies ? 

Mr. Wirrn. Senator, we are just getting really started on our na- 
tional recreation planning, which includes all of the various kinds of 
studies of the national park system plan. The national recreation plan 
for the Nation was stopped before the war. If this reduction stands, 
it will stop or slow down to a point where we will get behind; and 
it will cut out the archeological studies of the Upper Colorado River 
Basin. 

I may also say that, in this Congress, we have received requests 
for reports on some 56 bills, which have been introduced asking for 

yecial studies of archeological finds throughout the country before 
they are lost. In each case, the Department, the Bureau of the Bud- 
get, and the Service have recommended that they not be passed because 
they are all included in the Mission 66 program on a steady overall 
analysis of archeological artifacts. If we do it piec emeal, we will not 
come out with a comprehensive plan for the Congress. We can do 
that in the next 4 or 5 years if appropriations are made in the amounts 
we have asked for in this particular case. There is quite a list of Senate 
and House bills on it. As I say, on February 14 the Bureau of the 


89775—57 





31 
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Budget wrote a letter to Senator Murray of the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee giving its views on the various bills introduced in 
connection with archeological studies and closed by saying: 


This is part of National Park Mission 66 program and funds have been re- 
quested for this purpose in our appropriation estimates. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS 


Chairman Haypen. You had a budget estimate of $334,000 for 
archeological investigations and that estimate did include, as you state, 
the Colorado River project studies. 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir. 

— Haypen. What will be the effect if the House reduction 
stands ¢ 

Mr. Wirru. The effect on the upper Coloradio River is that we 
would have to stop it entirely, and it will make the commitments on 
the other bills in Congress, which we have recorded, null and void. 
These studies are included in our Mission 66, program. 

It is very important that proposed areas be analyzed to determine 
whether they are or are not of national importance. 


COLORADO RIVER STUDY 


Senator Dworsnax. Did the House leave out all funds for the 
Colorado River study ? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir. We asked for $205,650. The House in its 
report on the bill, sir, did not specify items. It made cuts so that the 
decision is an administrative one. 

Senator DworsHax. They expected cuts on all the items but under 
your calculations if you did not have these funds restored that the 
House deleted you would find yourself short $205,000 with which to 
pursue the Colorado River Basin studies? 

Mr. Wirrn. That is correct. That is the project that has not been 
started. It is the same with those two areas where we left out money 
because we had not started. 

Senator Dworsuax. Does the House report show in any way how 
much money they think should be allocated for the Colorado River 
Basin ? 

Mr. Wirtu. No, sir. There is nothing in the House report as to 
how the cut should be taken. 


COMMUNICATION 


Chairman Haypen. I have a letter from the Northern Arizona So- 
ciety of Science and Art, Flagstaff, Ariz., which comments upon this, 
I think, in a very intelligent way. I will put that in the record at 
this point. I 

Mr. Wirern. Thank you, sir. 
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(The letter referred to follows:) 


NoRTHERN ARIZONA Society or Scrence & Art, INC., 
MusEUM OF NORTHERN ARIZONA RESEARCH CENTER, 
P. O. Box 402, Fort Valley Road, Flagstaff Ariz., March 20, 1957. 
Hon. Cari HAYDEN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Haypen: I have just heard that the House appropriations action 
resulted in the deletion of $773,000 from the National Park Service management 
and protection funds. As you no doubt realize, this will result in the complete 
elimination of salvage archaeology in the Upper Colorado River Basin for next 
year. If this money is not available for acheological survey and salvage work 
in the Glen Canyon Dam Reservoir area, there may be an irreparable loss of 
archeological and historical material and information. There is only’a limited 
amount of time for the finding and the recovery of this information, and a delay 
of a year may cause the complete loss of some of this. 

The Museum of Northern Arizona has conducted archeological surveys in por- 
tions of the area that will be covered by the lake in Glen Canyon and Navaho 
Canyon. These surveys, which were of a preliminary nature, have resulted in 
the discovery of approximately one hundred sites which, according to those who 
have worked in the area, represent but a few of the total sites in the region. 
The museum is planning to conduct four surveys in the area this summer but 
it will not be able to afford any more work in this region. This work does not 
include any archeological excavation. 

This part of the Southwest is poorly known. From the information so far 
gathered, it certainly appears as though there is material that should be saved 
in order that the prehistory and history can be more fully understood. 

I do not need to point out to you that the Antiquities Act of the Federal Gov- 
ernment prohibits the destruction of antiquities by both private and public 
agencies.. As the Bureau of Reclamation,;a Government agency, is going to 
destroy, with the Glen Canyon Dam and resulting reservoir, antiquities on Fed- 
eral lands, I think it is imperative that the Federal Government live up to its 
own laws, if they are to have any meaning to the individual. 

As the loss that will occur if no funds are available for salvage work will be 
even greater in New Mexico and Utah than in Arizona, it is my opinion that the 
delegations from both of these States should be interested in assisting with the 
returning of these funds to the budget. For your information, the National Park 
Service in Washington has a series of pictures of sites in the Glen Canyon area 
that prove without a doubt that material is in this regon. These pictures are 
from a report that is being prepared by an associate of this instituion, and I 
personally vouch for their veracity. 

With best wishes and my sincere hope that the appropriation can be returned 
to the budget, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


Epwarp B, DANSON, 
Assistant Director. 


HISTORIC AMERICAN BUILDINGS AND HISTORIC SITES SURVEY 


Chairman Haypen. The estimate includes funds for two new activ- 
ities, historic American buildings survey, and historic sites survey. 
Would you comment on these programs, and give the effect of the 
House reduction ? 

Mr. Wirtn. We covered that generally in the previous statement, 
Senator. This is all based on the 1935 Historic Sites Act and got about 
halfway through before 1941 when the war came along, and it has not 
been really started since then, although there have been some reports 
on special studies. We have so many requests for studies of historic 
areas in various periods of American history to be preserved that we 
have to turn down about 90 percent of them. It is hard to determine 
one location against the other until you have a complete analysis of 
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what locations are available and their importance in the overall 
‘project. 

Back in the thirties, we established 15 historical themes which per- 
tain to American history. We are trying to ferret out those particular 
projects which are important to be preserved. I would like to insert 
in the record—or I can read it here—those various themes. I think 
they are very, very important. 

Mr. Wirtn, They start back at the exploration and settlement by 
the Spaniards and go right on through. 

Chairman Haypren. You may put them in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


(a) Fifteen historical themes.—The 15 phases of American history of 15 
thematic groups used by the National Park Service and the Advisory Board in 
classifying historic sites are: 

I. Spanish Exploration and Settlement 
II. French Exploration and Settlement 
Ill. Dutch and Swedish Colonial Settlements 
IV. English Colonization to 1700 
Vy. The Development of the English Colonies, 1700-75 
VI. The War for American Independence 
VIL. Political and Military Affairs, 1783-1865 
VIII. The Advance of the Frontier to 1830 
IX. Political and Military Affairs, 1830-65 
X. The War Between the States, 1861-65 
XI. Westward Expansion and the Extension of National Boundaries, 
1830-90 
XII. Commerce, Industry, and Agriculture to 1890 
XIII. Means of Travel and Communication 
XIV. Exploitation of Natural Resources to 1890 
XV. The Arts and Sciences to 1870 


MAINTENANCE AND REHABILITATION OF PHYSICAL FACILITIES 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE AND JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypren. The budget estimate for maintenance and re- 
habilitation of physical facilities is $11,763,000. The House allowed 
$11,500,000—a reduction of $263,000. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


Analysis of adjusted appropriation 











Increase in 
base due to 
Activity Total avail- Government’s Adjusted 
able 1957 contribution | appropriation 


to the retire- 
ment fund 


1. Roads and trails $4, 503, 900 $136, 028 $4, 639, 928 


2. Buildings, utilities and other facilities. ___-_--_-. 5, 654, 100 | 194, 163 | 5, 848, 263 
Total.....- eee 10, 158, 000 | 330, 191 | 10, 488, 191 


Analysis by activities 


Activities Adjusted ap- | Estimate 1958 


propriation 














} 
1. Roads and trails__-.- ait iin die cncviately stlonlaaasioth Lealpelditmancaaes’s £4, 639, 928 | $5, 013, 000 
2. Buildings, utilities and other facilities........_.-....-- + ; 5, 848, 263 6, 750, 000 

MEE Saighion £ OTB Voy LOU TOUIO ST ag aeeee § 11, 763, 000 
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1. Roads and trails, $5,013,000 


The estimate of $5,013,000 for this activity for the 1958 fiscal year is an increase 
of $373,072 over the operating base of $4,639,928. The estimate is to provide for 
the second year of the 10-year mission 66 program for maintenance of the Service's 
roads and trails system. The increases.requested are for the following purposes : 


I NNN a pss sips ins sa calc ine $7, 800 
Eeuahe of Commercial TACOS. aschic-ccisiende-gnebenbiecererrseietecteamemmestin ane 4, 658 
Wage-board increases already effected and step-up in grades of certain 

professional positions______-  aislicties titscnks <ectnlatemaay caiman hdkaint: ti aiehie 55, 653 
Additional mileages to be added to the system i a ana 67, 689 
More adequate maintenance of existing facilities_.._._c......_._._...__._--- 237, 272 


SNP as :u-dh-on:ne cs 4s aosnndia Fibvicnesne-alche ence arthcieassaniien ca aula aia nada conden ane 373, O72 


It is estimated that the roads and trails system in the 181 areas administered 
by the Service at the beginning of the 1958 fiscal year will total 15,220 miles 
comprising 6,900 miles of roads and 8,320 miles of trails. The capital investment 
in these facilities is about $233 million. Under the mission 66 program, the capital 
investment will be increased during the 1958 fiscal year by some $20 million and 
will add, during that year, approximately 70 miles of roads and 40 miles of 
trails. 

The ever-increasing visitor use has two very marked effects on the roads and 
trails maintenance programs; i. e., overloading of the lightly constucted base and 
surface of roads designed to handle the traffic of the 1930’s and increased require- 
ments for roadside cleanup. Progress in meeting these situations has, in the 
past, been somewhat slow. The mission 66 program provides substantial sums 
for the reconstruction of roads, and the proposed increase in maintenance funds 
will make it possible to maintain the roads and trails more in line with require- 
ments and to more nearly insure reasonable safety and comfort to the traveling 
public. 

A comparison of mileages, funds, and costs per mile for maintaining the roads 
and trails in areas administered by the Service for the past year, and estimated 
for the current and budget years, is shown in the following tabulation: 




















| 
Roads Trails | Total 
1956 FISCAL YEAR 
Total mileages._____ ie sdinneaa 6, 764 8, 138 14, 902 
Total available. ___ $3, 644, 932 $647, 935 $4, 292, 867 
Percent of total. : be ka + 84.9 15.1 100.0 
BE MP ic vawesedcaasde $540 $80 $288 
1957 FISCAL YEAR | 
Total mileages (average) beset ee a 6, 881 | 8, 242 | 15, 123 
Total estimate f a $3, 775, 290 $728, 610 $4, 503, 900 
Percent of total : 83.8 | 16.2 100. 0 
Per mile cost. __. hiath $549 | $88 $298 
1958 FISCAL YEAR 
Total mileages (beginning of fiscal year) _____ an 6, 900 | 8, 320 | 15, 220 
Total estimate. _____- edna dal tales $4, 160, 790 $852, 210 $5, 013, 000 
UE oe. 5 dy ane cae nel Oe ke : ; : 83.0 17.0 | 100. 0 
Per mile cost... $603 $102 | $329 
Estimated mileage to be completed during fiscal year 1958__.._| 70 40 | 110 
Projected per mile cost (close of fiscal year)... .---- $597 $102 $327 | 
| | 


2. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities, $6,750,000 

















Activities Adjusted ap- | Estimate, 1958 
re 
me ee ae lcd ; } rey 7? aaa 
(a) National parks, monuments, etc : $4, 825, 634 $5, 578, 700 
(6) National Capital parks. 1, 022, 629 1, 171, 300 





Total .. : : oe aii action a 5, 848, 263 6, 750, 000 
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(a) National parks, monuments, etc., $5,578,700 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $5,578,700, an increase 
of $753,066 over the operating base of $4,825,634. The amount of the estimate 
is needed to permit moving forward into 1958 toward achievement of the over- 
all program set forth in the mission 66 report. A summary of the increases 
requested under this subactivity follows: 


TN a ae ices rere aie ee en ca geen panels apememneias een ina  Ecale $36, 030 
Leasing of commercial communication facilities__._._.__.___.__._._------- 10, 900 

Wage board increases already effected and step-up grades of certain 
weetemponal CmilOy eek. o5s i hn oe eae kg eae eee siee 76, 155 
Maintenance and operation of new facilities___.__._.__.__.___...--_------_ 154, 085 

Improvement of the standard of maintenance and operation of existing 
I See rn Oe Oe en ae ene ee ees ee eaaae res caenatiaaorbcaangiiaaiiay 475, 896 
Mate). gos eS sshd saat ah. battle didn bias bales testehlan 753, 066 


The physical facilities maintained and operated under this subactivity are, 
for program purposes, grouped into the following four broad categories : 

1. Buildings and structures. 

2. Utilities. 

3. Grounds and other facilities. 

4. Historic and scientific collections. 

Buildings are classified as general, such as visitor center, shops, ranger sta- 
tions, etc.; historic, such as Independence Hall, Adams Mansion, and Castillo de 
San Marcos; and quarters. Structures are commemorative such as those at Abra- 
ham Lincoln National Historical Park at Hodgenville, Ky.; piers and wharves; 
amphitheaters and campfire circles; prehistoric ruins embracing literally thou- 
sands of feet of exposed stone and adobe walls; and miscellaneous structures 
such as observation towers. 

Utilities include water and sewer systems, sanitation service, including the 
collection and disposal of garbage and refuse and the cleaning and providing of 
comfort station supplies; gas, oil, steam, electric, telephone, and radio systems; 
and cave elevator service and boat service to island areas. 

Grounds and other facilities includes all developed areas such as historic area 
grounds and battlefield cemeteries ; camp and picnic areas and recreational areas 
such as beaches and winter sports areas. Also included in this category are signs, 
navigational aids, walls, revetments, irrigation systems, statues, markers, 
plaques, gun carriages, etc. 

Historic and scientific collections embrace dioramas, case displays, panels, etce., 
developed as interpretive devices, paintings and prints, historic homefurnishings, 
historical and archeological artifacts, and natural history specimens. 

The maintenance program with respect to these facilities is most diverse, and 
the tasks to be performed range from simple operations such as cleaning of com- 
fort stations and picking up of litter scattered about the grounds to highly techni- 
eal work involved in the operation of electric and communication systems and the 
preservation of priceless historic structures, paintings, and furnishings. In addi- 
tion to being diverse from the standpoint of types of facilities and the tasks in- 
volved, the areas in which the work is performed are unique in many physical 
aspects particularly as concerns climatic conditions ranging from below sea level 
locations in Death Valley to the peak of Mount Whitney (14,495 feet, highest 
point in the continental United States), from the desert areas of the Southwest 
to aquatic Everglades, and from the subarctic Alaskan areas to semitropical 
Caribbean and Hawaiian areas. 

To meet the diverse and varied conditions, engineers, architects, landscape 
architects, and preservation specialists are employed to give technical direction 
to the program. 

New areas.—Recent legislation authorized the establishment of four new areas 
to be added to the National Park System. It is anticipated that all four areas 
will be established by the estimate year. Maintenance and operating funds un- 
der this subactivity will be required for each of the areas as follows: 


Booker T. Washington National Monument, Va_______-__-____________ $17, 000 
Horseshoe Bend National Military Park, Ala___.__.__.__________________ 6, 870 
Pea tease National Military Park, Ark... se isisccetcmewe 7, 660 


Te nn EE: SMR URS nn es) ace i eaeeionnn 4, 500 





| 
| 
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Leasing of commercial communication facilities—The Service is proceeding 
as rapidly as possible in making arrangements for securing radio and telephone 
service within the areas from commercial sources on a lease rental basis in lieu 
of operating and maintaining its own facilities. The increase of $10,900 repre- 
sents the costs chargeable to this subactivity of new facilities to be leased and 
facilities that have already been leased for which funds have not been provided. 

Wage board increases already effected and step-up in grades of certain pro- 
fessional employees.—The amount of $76,155 is needed to cover wage rate in- 
creases now being absorbed within funds provided for other purposes, and to 
cover higher entrance salary rates of certain professional employees which has 
resulted from recent action by the United States Civil Service Commission. 
Wage board costs are unpredictable, and after they become effective they must 
be met at the expense of foregoing maintenance work and lowering the standard 
of such work unless additional funds are provided to cover them. 

Additional costs incident to operation of new facilities—An increase of $154,085 
is required to provide for maintenance and operation of new facilities that have 
already been constructed or those that will be constructed prior to the 1958 fiscal 
year. These facilities consist of new campgrounds and picnic areas, newly 
developed beaches, new visitor centers, powerplants, water systems, museums, 
headquarters and utility buildings, electric system, comfort stations, and addi- 
tional grounds requiring maintenance. The increase requested will provide 
for maintenance personnel including laborers, supplies and materials, costs for 
electricity and water, and other general expenses essential for maintenance and 
operation of such facilities. 

To improve the standard of maintenance and operation of existing facilities — 
The increase of $475,896 is requested to strengthen our resources to permit under- 
taking work heretofore deferred because of wage board increases and rising 
materials costs, and to provide continuity of essential utility services. Typical of 
needs reported by field areas are those of Public Health Service recommendations 
for more frequent and periodic cleaning of septic tanks, mosquito control in co- 
operation with State and local bodies, and more adequate protection of water 
supplies. The increase in visitation of 7.9 percent in 1956 over 1955 now re- 
quires 7-day operations for cleanup crews collecting and disposing of campground 
and picnic area garbage and refuse and cleaning of comfort stations; increased 
visitor use requires more supplies for comfort stations, increases frequency 
of replacement of garbage cans, fireplaces, and tables in camp and picnic areas, 
and requires added safety measures such as lengthened hours of duty of life- 
guards at recreational beaches. Periodic painting and reroofing of buildings, 
pointing of monuments and walls, cleaning of statutes, mowing operations, and 
the rehabilitation of quarters should all be accomplished more frequently, and 
this increase will provide for this work to be accomplished at more realistic 
intervals. 


(b) National Capital Parks, $1,171,300 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $1,171,300, an increase 
of $148,671 over the operating base of $1,022,629. The increases requested are 
needed to provide for adequate maintenance and operation of a number of areas 
administered by the National Capital Parks in the District of Columbia and en- 
virons. Further details are set forth below: 

Wage board increases, $29,900.—The amount of $29,900 is requested to cover the 
cost of higher wage rates of ungraded employees resulting from a recent survey 
of prevailing wage rates within the District of Columbia and areas in nearby 
Maryland and Virginia. Increases averaging 9 cents an hour have been approved. 

Washington Monument, $14,000.—The Bureau of Printing and Engraving which 
has been furnishing direct current through their meter for the Monument, has dis- 
continued this service at the close of the 1956 calendar year. Alternating current 
is being purchased from the Potomac Electric Power Co. at an increased rate. 
Also, construction funds have been programed for the installation of new and 
more powerful floodlights at the Monument resulting in greatly increased operat- 
ing costs. It is estimated that $14,000 will be needed to provide for this addi- 
tional operating cost, 

Old Stone House, $5,000.—Developments for this facility are scheduled for 
completion during the 1957 fiscal year, and an increase of $5,000 is needed for 
maintenance of the structure and grounds. 

Nevius tract, $5,000.—This area is receiving a very heavy visitor load since 
the construction of the Iwo Jima Memorial. The actual costs of maintaining 
the grounds and facilities have exceeded the amount available for the purpose 
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by $5,000, and this amount is requested to bring maintenance resources up to a 
level to meet requirements. 

Carter Barron Amphitheater, $12,000.—The actual costs at the amphitheater 
for maintenance and operation are $33,000 per annum. Only $21,000 is available 
for this purpose, and $12,000 is requested to meet actual costs. 

The revenue from this facility, including admission taxes, amounted to approxi- 
mately $52,800 during the 1956 season. 

Prince William Forest Park, $15,000—An increase of $15,000 is requested to 
maintain this intensively used area, and to provide essential services to users of 
the park. The buildings, water and sewer systems, swimming pools, and other 
facilities are not properly maintained. 

Tree disease control, $51,771.—The amount of $51,771 is requested to expand 
activities in controlling the rapid spread of tree diseases such as the Dutch elm 
disease, oak wilt, sycamore canker stain, and elm-leaf scorch which are prevalent 
in this area. Funds available for this purpose have permitted removal of affected 
trees and spraying only, while the pruning and spraying of other trees for the 
prevention of infectious diseases has been neglected. Constant scouting and con- 
trol measures are necessary to prevent further spread of thees diseases which 
threaten the destruction of many large and historic trees. The low rainfall for 
the last 3 years resulting in the general lowering of ground water level has 
weakened thousands of trees and made them susceptible to these diseases. 

George Washington Memorial Parkway, $15,000.—The picnic areas along this 
parkway are receiving more and more use constantly. The maintenance and 
cleanup work at picnic areas is a costly operation, and it is a function that 
eannot be neglected from the standpoint of health, if no other. The amount of 
$15,000 is requested to permit maintenance and operation of new picnic areas and 
facilities along the parkway, and to provide for more frequent cleanup of such 
areas. 

Professional pay differential, $1,000.—This amount is requested to provide 
additional compensation for professional employees in accordance with Public 
Law 763. 


APPROPRIATIONS 

a Cnn a gehinigesee Sop ee ween teen. oa ee $8, 008, 370 
Be sc re ets te ees Ve hb, ee ee 8, 300, 000 
pla selae Ta tet Cie eallinacaace. Tee Wt aes sco eee 8, 425, 000 
Ce PERE lds mde te Rage TTT en See LO oe 9, 094, 000 
Sh ee calc IT nnn ae en one ateaa 10, 158, 000 
en En UT nea ese ren 79, 000 





Estimate, 1957 | Estimate, 1958 


PROCRAM AND FINANCIN® 





mate aeons. eid el a ee te 1 ic loge $10, 158, 000 _ $11, 763, 000 
I oh i doe cenay einen ops ee E ihan & arb bhete eked ereteniaaained 10, 158, 000 i, 763, 000 
OBLICATIONS BY OBJECTS 
eee a ee eee ated tees 6, 802, 959 7, 644, 319 
02 Travel __- es Staten teak Vitae aka ined 84, 833 94, 604 
03 Transportation erin! 0.559) 8 Ri JIS Ris cas. | 80, 162 96, 719 
04 Communication services._...._.._. Bes eee eek oo 42, 674 | 55, 714 
05: Rents and utility services ._.....-...-.......--..-.- eek eee n eee 214, 933 251, 330 
06 Printing and reproduction. __..........._--- Pro Stt Segeoutd | 5, 825 6, 060 
e > Oetier Meteetees Gervicds ls. FL ee i ee | 523, 433 568, 850 
OG; termes amie SRabeninde, . ick. 5 sg as bF. nd ete SR oe es ced oh <i 3 1, 711, 335 1, 940, 180 
09 Equipment eC ee ne eee Ee 642, 782 704, 560 
10 Landsand structures ____.______- SSCs ac. + deo dole Shek ees 700 | 700 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
Contribution i ik Ble, Leak SS. he chek helen abi con 349, 256 
13 Refunds, awards and indemnities ivbaw ce mab Oa abe sskeean Ses 1, 199 1, 235 
15 Taxes and assessments ica ie ara : a 47,174 | 49, 474 











TOD SOON Sct 9) on.g cemented qeimitrer-<<piaewe anapledl 10, 158, 000 | 11, 763, 000 
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NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
MAINTENANCE AND REHABILITATION OF PHYSICAL FACILITIES 


(House hearings, pp. 167-172) 


UCEPIOTION. 190) 6. cmescmclitha stip annie aires hemmenieh mentee $10, 158, 000 
II as 5. denteesh daicncetnateniahep>wiedeh sidiisanieoa a oe eed hein Sena iliia 11, 763, 000 
PN GOW ioe hin obi tin ted ee dn abd settl 11, 500, 000 
RRORCOROLION: -TROMCBIOE so. os mn ind ibiciinadinn-oktont--inetesterenints 263, 000 


(P. 15, line 19) 
Amendment requested : 


Page 15, line 19, strike out “$11,500,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$11,763,000”, 
the estimate, or an increase of $263,000 in the appropriation. 


HOUSE REPORT 


“The committee has allowed $11,500,000 for operation, maintenance, and 
rehabilitation of facilities administered by the Park Service, including roads, 
trails, buildings, and utilities. The amount provided is a decrease of $263,000 
in the budget estimate but represents an increase of $1,342,000 over the current 
year. After provision of retirement costs, $1,011,809 is available for mainte- 
nance of the facilities currently being added to the system and for meeting 
increased costs.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The amendment restores the reduction of $263,000 made by the House in the 


budget estimate for this appropriation. This amount is distributed to activities 
as follows: 


Budget | House Restoration 











| 
Appropri- | 
Activity ation, | estimate, | allowance, | requested 
1957 1958 
——— —— ee a Ea —_— | 
a eae Welle: occ Fe Bike _...----] $4, 503, 900 | $5,013,000 | $4, 888,000 $125, 000 
2. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities........._.__- 5, 654, 100 6, 750, 000° 6, 612, 000 138, 000 





Total _. a bis thateae<neneate 1 HAO A 1, 763, 000 | 11, 500, 000 263, 000 


A breakdown of the restoration request by objects of expenditure follows: 


G1; Berwomal: serviceeieiit ca cie ne La ae a eb ek ede ek, $132, 388 
04. Communication services. s.aski te oles i wauls vod Uinuord 2, 000 
06. Rents and: utility) servicds. iiss aii eet 10, 000 
07 . Other: contractmal: mer VietC oie Lo au leh dese calcul 5, 000 
08 Supplies and materidite.) 222 sii ee el ey aa 89, 812 
OO Wiiigdwont..2 =. tes Sl i De eee per ee! 15, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to retirement 
NE a esite sss rng cae cigs sid aaa anda ted bined dae nea 8, 800 
i aR ET sl al Sk I ac atic Dh gs 8 i are pet 263, 000 


1. Roads and trails 


The reduction of $125,000 applied to this activity makes it necessary to elim!- 
nate funds for two new areas and reduces by about one-half the increase re- 
quested to improve the maintenance standard of existing facilities. 

The estimates for each of two new areas are as follows: 


Booker T. Washington National Monument, Va____._.--_----___----_- $1, 000 
Horseshoe Bend National Military Park, Ala 


FO co corn nen ongrasea- nena anep ned ms enapenatntehataaaiaeetieetbipniins ines anata 1, 800 


The reduction under the management and protection appropriation also made 
it necessary to eliminate funds for the. new areas under that appropriation. 
While it is anticipated that the lands required for the areas will be in Federal 
ownership by the beginning of the 1958 fiscal year, their operation and mainte- 
nance will have to be deferred if the House reductions are sustained. 
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The reduction of $123,200 for improving the maintenance standard of existing 
facilities, eliminates 11 proposed permanent positions at a cost of about $39,000 
and $84,200 for other objects of expenditure. There are two principal factors 
which generate the need for additicnal funds for roads and trails maintenance. 
They are (1) overloading of the lightly constructed base and surface of roads 
designed to handle traffic of the thirties, and (2) increased requirements for 
roadside cleanup because of heavier visitor use. The needs generated by these 
two factors are constantly increasing with the ever-increasing visitor use of the 
areas. It will not be possible to raise the standard ef maintenance in 1958 to 
the level contemplated in the mission 66 program if the reduction is sustained. 


2. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities. 
The reduction of $138,000 under this activity eliminates funds in the amount of 


$23,870 for 2 new areas and reduces the increase requested for improving the 


standard of inaintenance and operation of existing facilities by about one-fourth, 
or by $114,130. 


The amount requested for each of the two new areas is as follows: 


Booker T. Washington National Monument, Va._.._.-..-_._..-__-__-__ $17, 000 
Horseshoe Bend National Military Park, Ala.._______-_-.__-_---__---___ 6, 870 
Se  ccirdedecethice taki diet ed cincia ba Reais eel dt aie Ba ah iced bhaneistinsa eel 23, 870 


The Service was hard pressed during the war years and several years there- 
after in maintaining its existing facilities to prevent complete deterioration and 
costly replacement. During the period since the war visitors have overflowed 
many of the areas which condition has aggravated the maintenance and operating 
problems. During the last few years, substantial amounts have been provided 
to cover the deficiencies which accumulated over the years, and the Service is 
just beginning to overcome some of this backlog. However, there is still a short- 
age of maintenance and operating funds because of the continued increase in 
visitors, and as a result of the expanded program of construction now in progress. 

The reduction by the House eliminates 20 permanent positions of a total of 52 
requested at an estimated cost of $85,000, and general expenses amounting to 
$29,130. This reduction would make it difficult for many of the areas to keep 
pace with the expanded use of the-areas; would result in a lower standard of 
maintenance ; and would, at a later date, be felt by the necessity of replacement 
at an earlier date than would be necessary if maintenance was retained at a 
higher level 

The Service’s estimates for both activities under this appropriation were pre- 
pared about a year ago and provide for maintenance programs at the levels con- 
templated in the mission 66 plan. The appropriation of any amount less than 
that requested in the estimate would be a setback to the 10-year program, particu- 
larly in view of the increase in cost of all phases of maintenance work which 
has been brought about since the mission 66 report was prepared through the rise 
in the cost index. It is respectfully recommended, therefore, that the full amount 
of the reduction be restored to the bill in order that this important segment of 
the mission 66 plan may be carried forth on schedule. 


MAINTENANCE OF ROADS AND TRAILS 


Chairman Haypen. $125,000 of the House reduction has been ap- 
plied to the maintenance of roads and trails. How fast is the size 
of your road system increasing ? 

Mr. Wirrn. Our road system is increasing. We will have about 
240 additional miles of roads and trails either rehabilitated or new 
mileage. There are such roads as the Stevens Canyon Road, which 
will open up this year for the first time in Mount Rainier; the Hur- 
ricane Ridge Road in Olympic, which will require maintenance; a 
new road down in Big Bend that will require maintenance and which 
has not been maintained before. This proposed reduction would 
lower our standards of maintenance of roads by spreading our money 
thinner. Our road maintenance has never been an expensive item as 
compared with State road maintenance jobs. It means a reduction 
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in standards of maintenance which is not. good. It requires, in the 
long run, replacements at an earlier date. 

Chairman Haypen. Are the parkways maintained with funds from 
this appropriation ? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypren. Just how serious is the House reduction with 
respect to the whole problem? 

Mr. Wirt. I think any reduction whatsoever in our maintenance 
and rehabilitation is very serious because we are trying to maintain 
these things on a plane that will insure a long life and the safety of 
the public. Reduction in our maintenance item would be a very 
serious blow. ‘ 

Chairman Haypen. These roads get more heavy pounding as the 
number of automobiles increases over them. : 

Mr. Wirrn. That is correct. I want to point out that many of our 
roads are mountainous-type roads and there are falling rocks and 


breaks in the pavement which become serious from the standpoint of 
public safety. 


MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS AND UTILITIES 


Chairman Hayprn. The balance of the House reduction—$138,000 
has been applied to the maintenance of buildings and utilities. Would 
you comment on the effect of this reduction ? 

Mr. Wirrn. We are taking $23,870 of that in not doing anything 
at the Booker T. Washington and Horseshoe Bend Parks, which were 
referred to previously. The rest of it is a question of again reducing 
our standards of maintenance. Of course, we have several new public- 
service buildings that are coming into being, such as the one at 
Grand Canyon. We have 12 new visitors’ centers which will require 
maintenance. 

Chairman Haypen. Proper maintenance is absolutely essential. 
Have you ever figured out on a percentage basis as to what. percent 
it would take to maintain the buildings that you have on the basis 
of a percentage of their cost? 

Mr. Wrrrn. I do not think we have. However, I would like to 
refer to one other point on maintenance. The cost index of materials 
and labor has gone up which makes this rise partly chargeable to 
that. 

CuatrrmMan. On that account it would be hard to make an accurate 
comparison because the building that was erected 20 years or 20 years 
ago would have a cost of labor and materials much less than would be 
the cost of reproduction. On the other hand, to keep it in good shape 
so as to not get a new building saves money. 

Mr. Wirru. It certainly does, We have so many different types 
of buildings, sir, that it is almost impossible to draw a scale of what 
percentage of cost of the buildings would be allotted to maintenance. 
It is not like a series of office buildings. There is a wooden building 
used for visitors’ center. There is the maintenance of comfort sta- 
tions. There is the maintenance of a new building at a vistors’ center. 
There is maintenance of a park office or ranger district office. Things 
that are mentioned make it so variable that it is hard to get a per- 
centage unless you break it down into so many different kinds of 
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buildings that you confuse the issue as to just what the percentage 
should be. 


CONSTRUCTION 
HOUSE ALLOWANCE AND JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$20 million for construction. The justification will be placed in the 
record. 

(The justification referred to follows :) 


anager of adjusted appropriation 














| Increase in 
| base due to 
| Totalavail- | Govern- Adjusted 
| able, 1957 ment’s con- appropria- 
| tribution to tion 
| the retire- 
| ment fund 
_——————————E | SED SD 
! 
1. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities. _______- ‘ide were $14, 250, 000 | $88, 627 $14, 338, 627 
2. Acquisition of lands and water rights.........-..-..-.------ 1,000, 000 | 3, 200 1, 003, 200 
IN os Ging enn etcn cece ccee care ace eh ae tee 15, 250, 000 | | 91, 827 | 15, 341, 827 





Analysis by activities 





Adjusted | Estimate, 
Activities | appropria- 1958 
tion 


| 
= 
| 
| 


1. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities Secu Li | $14, 338, 627 $17, 284, 800 


2 Acquisition of lands and water re i3 Apererety + kaditen «Abe kis 1, 003, 200 1, 093, 200 
. Roads and trails_ Pek cnet patie ae aL teemiser ee oe 1, 622, 000 
TT oe ---------| 15,341,827 | 20,000, 000 

| 





NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
1. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities—$17,284,800 


The estimate of $17,284,800 for this activity is an increase of $2,946,173 over 
the 1957 adjusted appropriation of $14,338,627. The estimate provides $16,584,800 
for the construction of more adequate physica] facilities in the areas, and $700,000 
for the repair or replacement of facilities damaged or destroyed by storm, flood 
or fire, or the construction of previously approved projects which have been 
deferred to finance such contingencies. The estimate will permit a logical order 
of progress in providing new facilities and replacement or modernization of 
obsolete buildings and outmoded or overloaded utility systems, including facil- 
ities required in the expansion of concessioners’ services. 

The estimate covers the second segment of the 10-year Mission 66 program. 
The first segment of the program was provided for through action of the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Congress in increasing the Service’s 1957 appropriation 
for the purpose to $14,250,000 after the Mission 66 report was released last year. 

Lack of the type of facilities contemplated in the long-range Mission 66 pro- 
gram for buildings and utilities construction was the underlying factor behind 
much of the public criticism the Service received prior to release of the Mission 
66 report. Public reaction to the announcement of a positive program to correct 
the deficiencies in the areas has been impressive. 

The estimate will permit development of the parks and other areas at a rate 
more commensurate with current needs. It will place the development program 
in better balance when compared to the appropriations for construction of park 
roads. With the continuing improvement of park roads, and especially of high- 
ways leading to the various areas, provision of new and improved visitor facil- 
ities is essential. 
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The estimate will assure further development of the package concept. of 
projects, under which it.is planned to program as. one large. project, unit or 
package all of the developments for a particular location in a park or large monu- 
ment, or in the case of a small monument, the entire development could be 
scheduled in a package, as all developments would be relatively. close together. 
Advantages to the public and economies in use of funds will -be. important 
results of this type of programing. 

The tempo of operations in the design and construction offices is being rapidly 
accelerated. The Service is now contracting for plan design, and plans for 
buildings having general use or applicability. For example, employee housing 
plans ‘have been standardized where practicable. This method of plan prepara- 
tion serves to reduce the volume of work and facilitates the accomplishment of 
the construction program. 


The 1958 program may be broken down into broad categories of cppsiruction 
which follow > 


Visitor lodging and dining accommodations. 4.5i.-2--.24- 0. -_-- $508, 400 
Campground and picnic facilities._....-.-..-....-....~....-.3sLuius 2, 372, 300° 
Public information and interpretive facilities__._._.._....__..__--u.-__ 8, 425, 300 
Administrative and utility buildings and employee housing____...-__ 6, 040, 000 
Water, sewer; and power systems: . 12-4) 1 ee 2, 471, 500 
Miscellaneous facilities, such as fences, signs, boat landings, ete.___- 2, 467, 300 

Total.22i 2.2.1... 5.4ael end lio lanolin Ze _goeles 17, 284, 800 


The amount of $700,000 included in the estimate to cover costs of repair or 
replacement of facilities damaged or destroyed by storms, floods or fires, or to 
replace funds programed for approved work which was deferred to meet these 
contingencies is distributed as follows: 


1. Cape Hatteras National Seashore: Extensive damage to barrier 
dunes as a result of Hurricanes Connie, Diane, and Ione in 1955 
and sever northeast storms of January and April 1956 -______-___ $183, 600 
2. Mount Rainier National Park: River bank revetments and power 

lines in the Longmire-Nisqually areas required as a result of floods 

during the latter part of the 1955 calendar year_-..___-._______ 400, 000 
3. National Capital Parks, Rock Creek Park: Flood damage July 20, 

1956, caused heavy loss and damage of picnic tables, benches, trash 


eans, retaining walls, fences, and other park facilities__._.___._ 21, 000 

4. Great Smoky Mountains National Park: Trailside shelter located on 
Appalachian Trail destroyed by fire during January 1956________ 2, 600 

5. Colorado National Monument: Multiple unit Pea quarters de- 
stroyed by fire during September 1956__._._-____-_____________ 92, 800 
TOR aie tse en eel les elle ei ge 700, 000 


The facilities included in the budget estimate for buildings and utilities are 
set out in the following tabulation: 


Buildings and utilities program, 1958 fiscal year (based on Bureau of the Budget 


allowances ) 
Wewlan 1. kc ccddesecunl Ah OO J8oTe) 259 10 10a: $2, 956, 800 
Region 2.2 .vuolee Jee A A ik LR AEE: 3, 602, 100 
Geater 8. _....0)2 welblud will Wh sb SMD) SOSIELF IRS BASE 2, 805, 000 
Rewien’ 4... 52 oe SER a Eee 3, 604, 400 
Gagingt 6... 25s. fee _piiened oa bE tA ES ST IT ET eae 2, 051, 800 
National Capital Parlteu oc2iUi lit Rusu Jnitigulaton Sa esi so 1, 082, 500 
GBvaice planning: te. su nnenenmeweuase=sascssesssesesecs=c8! 500, 000 
Rehabilitation and reconstruction. of historie structures___. | 200, 000 


Exhibits and audio-visual ‘installations___--.. 225, 000 
Archeological exeavations 





WAL SOS LIL SOT Oy, eee 107, 200 
Domporasy—liousing. facilities... 6 on ee cee cnce cess 150, 000 
mee 2 SEE EC Arie hi Se os acer cide dnote aie “47 284, 800 
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Region 1: 
Andrew Johnson National Monument, Tenn.: Restoration of 
buildings and grounds—Planting, fencing, ete.__._______~__ $42, 500 
Cape Hatteras National Scenic and Recreational area, N. C.: 
Bodie Island development, employment housing, utilities, pic- 


nicking facilities, utility buildings, ete._____._____._.__._____ 183, 300 
Hatteras Island development, campground facilities, etec____ 18, 000 
General development, sand fixation—incinerators, etc.....__ 73, 600 

Chalmette National Historical Park, La.: Renovate cemetery 
ht dies tad ten ata anarciie erentancenin eek dienesnabioereibieriancwaatt 10, 000 

Colonial National Historical Park, Va.: Rehabilitate cottage, 
II RI UI Nc eet hencecivs concn civek necchmatprpeepeiigtn bis 44, 700 

Cowpens National Battlefield site, South Carolina: Fine grading, 
tiie densaaiciniihienietenrentsnceriomennueeninneraitinatasatenetetnn 4, 000 


Cumberland Gap National Historical Park: Planting, marking 
boundary line, visitor center, utilities : 


RD aicinnnsiscaneividoniancscniantilenmatenenimamebldts did ATU, itil 315, 300 
FR trina LOI 3ot LU WO oe 4, 100 
Pennesece... Bui ee a ee a er 2, 600 


Everglades National Park, Fla.: Flamingo area development; 
utilities, grading and planting, camping, picnicking facilities, 
comfort stations, dredging and bulkheading, etc..__._____._____-_ 619, 800 
Fort Donelson National Memorial Park, Tenn. : 
Headquarters area development, employee housing—visitor 
center, utilities, grading and planting_______________-____ 1 
Utility area development: Utility buildings—utilities______ 
General development: Signs, markers, walls, ete...__.__---~ 
Fort Frederica National Monument, Ga.: Archeological exhibits_ 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park (N.C.): 
Newfound Gap, Deep Creek, and Clingmans Dome develop- 
ment: Utilities, observation tower_______-__-_____-----_ 
Smokemont Campground development: Shelter, utilities____ 
Oconaluftee Ranger Station: Housing, utilities_.__._c.-_.._-_ 
Hypochlorinator installations _..._.___-..-.....__--_------- 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park (Tenn.) : 
Campground development at Cades Cove, Cosby, and Chim- 
neys, comfort stations, tables, fireplaces, shelters, utili- 
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tien, 0bt. watiads chiseled balay ei Za 199, 300 
Chilhowee Ranger Station__....._-_.-2LL2 ~~~ 25, 000 
Trail shelter at Pecks Corner... 1.2 LL-_-~____--__ 2, 600 





Hot Springs National Park (Ark.) : General development, com- 
fort stations, improvements to administration building, utili- 








tea, .ceete, walla, DIRE CC ic cieccnpcetemntbiiininmnaadnat Lh 99, 700 
Kings Mountain National Memorial Park (8S. C.): General de- 
velophent, employee housing, utilities, comfort station_.___~~ 64, 800 





Mammoth Cave National Park (Ky.) : 
Headquarters area development, visitor center completion, 
grading and planting, utility building, camping facilities, 















RN ick ctnivnhsnrais mail ntniinnb ate Ala ila Nh ets, ca bic 140, 900 
Extension of utilities, Great Relief hall___._.__._._._._____.___-- 10, 000 
Moores Creek National Memorial Park (N. C.) : General develop- 
ment, housing, utilities, visitor center, utility building, etc___-_ 147, 400 
Shenandoah National Park (Va.): 
Headquarters area development, housing and utilities____ 101, 400 
North entrance development, housing utilities, utility build- 

Tei rosmcasniinutstnnenns cnmmerniomantatie tein tinier anite eles, SASS 96, 800 
Campground development__._.~..-......---.---...--.-_ 18, 200 
Dickey Ridge development, remodeling existing buildings___ 58, 200 

Vicksburg National Memorial Park (Miss.): General develop- 
ment, utilities, comfort station, boundary wall____._-_---__- 27, 700 





REL: BUC (INI esis iasa chin pcs eipnasohchocig lh dienes edeake th iacacas hpen ea casita 2, 956, 800 
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Region 2: 
Badlands National Monument, 8. Dak. : 
Headquarters area development, housing, utilities, utility 


buth@ings®) itll ee ee as $267, 400 
Visitor center and exhibits, fencing and water system im- 

PEOVOMCILES >. ccs -inhid biting ee se 307, 500 
Devils Tower National Monument, Wyo.: Contact station and 

O@Bee. wiiolw eels Su a ae 50, 000 


Dinosaur National Monument, Utah: Quarry area development, 
reliefing of fossils, housing, utility building, irrigation, plant- 


ing, gas ‘syatemiu i a ee 128, 600 
Fort Laramie National Monument, Wyo.: Rehabilitation of 
SISCOT IC. — SETI CEOD ceric cont actrees tpg Setined eect ens eh etead 29, 100 
George Washington Carver National Monument, Mo.: Water 
spatens impeounn tii 2 a ee 35, 000 
Glacier National Park, Mont. : 
Headquarters area development, housing and utilities______ 169, 600 
General development, campground facilities, trail cabins, 
EERE ee eee eee een ee epee pre aateiemaeia 108, 400 
Grand Teton National Park, Wyo. : 
Moose headquarters development, visitor center, utilities____ 390, 000 
Colter Bay development, comfort stations, amphitheaters, 
OE, di Al Ee TD CN Si Ron scene. orton eestendtbocbonaetedeesbaratt 153, 100 
General development, fencing, utilities, checking kiosks_____ 120, 300 
Mount Rushmore National Memorial, 8S. Dak.: General develop- 
ment, housins, utilities, planting... ice eel cn ne 227, 000 
Pipestone National Monument, Minn.: General development, 
utilities, visitor center, housing, feneing, utility building_____ 200, 300 
Rocky Mountain National Park, Colo.: General development, 
shelters, utilities, campground facilities__._._.____.___..__.______- 174,800 
Scotts Bluff National Monument, Nebr.: General development, 
housing, utilities, utility building, improvements to buildings__ 49, 600 
Shadow Mountain National Recreation Area, Colo.: Camp- 
ground. developiient. oo isa si ee ES 94, 600 


Theodore Roosevelt National Monument Park, N. Dak. : 
Medora headquarters development, visitor center, utilities, 


housing, campground facilities__._.._.____.._._____________ 297, 600 

North unit development comfort stations, utility building___ 29, 500 
Wind Cave National Park, 8. Dak.: Elevator installation and 

heating system in elevator building_-_._._._____._._____________ 59, 000 


Yellowstone National Park, Wyo. : 
Canyon area development, amphitheater, grading and plant- 


ing, fencing, razing obsolete structures____._.___________ 221, 600 
lishing bridge area development, horse barn, comfort sta- 

tiené;'Gamp. ofPee. oe. UU ee 93, 400 
Mammoth area development, seeding and planting, housing— 118, 000 
Old Faithful area development, utilities, wash house_______ 39, 800 
General development, fire lookout, range plots, housing____ 137, 900 








Total fOr. Pei. Bierce Fae 


1 Aoi 3, 602, 100 


Region 3: 
Aztec Ruins National Monument, N. Mex.: General development, 


improvements to visitor center, utility building, utilities, fenc- 
ing, housing 


Bil Sue Pa ao 2 G2 8 ve. Eee = eens eee 103, 800 
Big Bend National Park, Tex. : 
Basin area development, razing old CCC buildings, camp- 
ground facilities... in oe ee ee tere 90, 600 
Rio Grande Campground development______._--_--____-_-_-_-_ 15, 000 
Bryce Canyon National Park, Utah: Headquarters area develop- 
ment, housing, visitor center, guard rails__...___.______-_______ 475, 300 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park, N. Mex.: 
Visitor center furnishings and planting____.______________ 20, 200 
Remodeling and additions to old elevator building__________ 80, 000 


Fort Union National Monument, N. Mex.: General development 
utilities, visitor center, housing, utility building, fencing, 
COPUININD, CEC oon. c icccicocisndca ata Ree dae eee 244, 300 
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Region 3—Continued 


Grand Canyon National Park, Ariz.: South Rim area develop- 
ment, ‘seeding, planting, utilities._._.-.- -. eee 
Great Sand Dunes National Monument, Colo.: General develop- 
ment, -utilities, comfort station-_.--_..--------+----u--+---- 
Lake Mead national recreation area, Arizona: 
Katherine area development, camping and beach facilities__ 
Temple Bar development, campground facilities, housing, 
planting, visitor center, utility building, utilities._._______-~ 
Willow Beach flood, protection work... -:---~-------_- 
Lake Mead national recreation area, Nevada; General develop- 
ment, utilities at Echo Bay, campground facilities at Boulder 
Beach and Cottonwood. Cove... ---.nnnn ne eisenei Ee ok 
Organ Pipe Cactus National Monument, Ariz.: Headquarters 
area development, campground facilities, housing, utilities._~ 
Petrified Forest National Monument, Ariz. : 
Rainbow Forest visitor center addition... .._.-.-. 2. 
Painted Desert area development, utilities, housing. _.____. 
Saguaro National Monument, Ariz, : General development, utility 
building, addition to visitor center, ranger station, fencing___- 
Seuthwestern National Monuments, Ariz., N. Mex.: Employee 
FIO GROE  icinst-oi ch rceene>tteattebantenesin ebm. Suaucaknpels~¢Rel-—ie 
Zion National Park, Utah: Utilities and comfort station 


Total for Tegion NO, 83 << sac tienes dasmrisad- ose daus 


Region 4: 


Crater Lake National Park, Oreg.: 
Annie Spring development, ranger station, campground de- 
VOlODINENE 5 5. me ais nmptisidilie ab wharsmmetindio wsdl ies 3 
Headquarters area development, housing, remodeling utility 
buildings, ; Uses .caneeewat<endsliesl wglensselsliicr 
Craters of the Moon National Monument, Idaho: Completion 
OR CONC RIE ni aiseierstl Spits mm an moe sg mi eratraemed dene tall 
Death Valley National Monument, Calif.: Headquarters area 
development, housing, utilities__..c...........-..--._-_____ 
Fort Vancouver National Monument, Wash. : Grading and rolling 
RIT POLL TUNA 65 eee estelsase dacs ae sueimao lends Jus 
Glacier Bay National Monument, Alaska: Bartlett Cove develop- 
ment, housing, utilities, utility buildings, doecks____.__________ 
Hawaii National Park, T. H.: Haleakala development, utilities, 
administration building, tables, and fireplaces, raze obsolete 
DOSTRONNG sisi os emmieste StoigndGdingi— sues. 2: 
Mount McKinley National Park, Alaska: 
Headquarters development, rehabilitation hotel, utilities, 
housing, powerplant building___________--___.__________ 
Mount Hielson development, comfort station, utilities______ 
Mount Rainier National Park, Wash. : 
Housing and storage building at Paradise____________ _____ 
Revetments on Nisqually River__........-_-.--._-_-_--__ 
General development, powerline, housing, water investiga- 
LADD icc Seiag ed oe et ae Rite nash nan eebedion eben ation 
Muir Woods National Monument, Calif.: General development, 
utilities, alterations to buildings_.._....2.---__-_- = 
Olympic National Park, Wash.: General development, housing, 
checking station, _ ren facilities, comfort stations, 
utilities____ aepinobese) _yo5 b Lt 
Sequoia-Kings Canyon National Park, Calif. : 
Cedar Grove development, eomfort station, utilities, incin- 
erator, .Gonmmtoreisuciduwlscietl et) bee eta 
Ash Mountain area development, housing, utilities ear ete 
Sentinel Ridge fire lookout station____- 
Yosemite National Park, Calif. : 
Employee housing_2.-.-_- 


yeneral development, utilities, demolition of obsolete build- 
ings, campground facilities, comfort stations__._..______ 


Total for region 4 





1958 


$402, 100 
29, 400 
50, 500 
216, 500 

14, 400 
118, 200 
156, 900 


76, 400 
345, 600 


107, 000 


210, 400 
39, 400 


2, 805, 000 





139, 600 
177, 500 


184, 900 


i 
to 


, 400 
1, 800 


316, 000 
206, 400 
309, 400 


88, 200 


349, 009 
300, 000 


123, 300 
46, 000 


330, 700 


66, TOO 
165, 100 
14, 100 


216, 000 
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Region 5: 


Adams National Historie Site, Mass. :: Relocation of ‘Renting 


system_— nm an sere as cso ge $40; 000 
Getty sburg } National Memorial Park, Pa.: Visitor center and 

exhibits, iJ colin aim sehr el ae mag erate: 528, 800 
Harpers Ferry National Monument, W. Va. : Rehabilitation of 


historic structures 


wile onnlawolley sti ete nrseieye oft to 100, 000 
Home of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, New York: Relocation of 
futnacesiiie cot betosb tay low aye solieu) Jo tues suslt os 24, 000 
Hopewell Village National Historie Site, Paw: 
Visitor center and exhibitsio_ 2.222051 117, 600 


General development, rehabilitation of historic structures, 
housing, utility, buildings, .utilities_o0) 00010 177, 000 
Independence National Historic Park, Pa.: 








“Lawn construction_ 5, 800 
Isle Royale National Park, Mich.: 
Boat acquisition... 1.2 Gb iis esulale sober Eos ot 850, 000 
Doel at Rock Harbor scic0 eiliusius les acollieuiigus 117, 600 
Utilities:at: Mott Islamd@ose Liu ko decal teal slice 50, 000 
Morristown National Historic Park, N. J.: Hospital reconstruc- 
‘Ot. Dsl nisgys bop auolleuligns es ideiie, prot pi test ie. 29, 400 
Saratoga National Historic Park, N. Y.: Utilities_-__._________ 11, 600 
ote fot-wegion: Ge snide secu oul doistw aidets su, 2, 051, 800 
National Capital Parks: 
District of Columbia : 
Submaintenance group and utilities, northwest section__... $182, 300 
Rehabilitate elevator, Washington Monument______.______ 120, 000 
Development of water sports center_______________________ 250, 000 
General development, utility buildings, rehabilitation of 
buildings, grading and planting, stables, ete_._._.___.____ 333, 100 
Virginia: Rehabilitation of historic structures____.___.__._______ 47, 100 
Maryland: Clearing, grubbing, etc., Chesapeake & Ohio Canal__ 100, 000 
"RE Soe Natal Comittk: POrtR sin ptictnnn sttenstinepoane 1, 082, 500 
2, Acquisition of lands and water rights, $1,093,200 
Adjusted Estimate, 
Activity appropria- | 1958 
tion | 
(a) Lands ss batt Dads. dass eet ea $952, 870 $1, 002, 870 
(b) Water rights_- aks sa aiavedn hdr eehnnen titted dedteedcahd 50, 330° 90, 330 
Total... __._-_- eck dsob be dbsondbwatiwocdduabsubcsebabvdsbeweeee 1, 003, 200 1, 093, 200 


(a) Lands, $1,002,870 


The estimate of $1,002,870 for this subactivity is an increase of $50,000 over 
the 1957 adjusted appropriation of $952,870. 

The areas comprising the national park system have a gross acreage of ap- 
proximately 23 million acres, of which approximately 665,000 are not in Federal 
ownership. While this non-Federal acreage is only about 3 percent of the gross 
area of the system, most of these lands are strategically located for development 
as private homesites or for commercial enterprises detrimental to the parks, 
and the hindrance they present to management and protection warrant their 
acquisition at the earliest practicable date. The rapidly increased rate of de 
velopment of these lands by the owners for nonpark uses, coupled with their ris- 
ing values, make it imperative that the Service’s land acquisition program be 
accelerated to the fullest extent possible. The estimate provides for a land 


acquisition program during the 1958 fiscal year at the level contemplated for 
that year in the mission 66 report. 
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(b) Water rights, $90,330 

The estimate of $90,330 is an increase of $40,000 over the 1957 fiscal year 
adjusted appropriation of $50,330. 

There are approximately 1,143 water systems in areas in the desert-land States 
of the West where water use is dependent on appropriation in accordance with 
State water laws. Rights have been established to only 360 of these systems. 
Another 30 of the systems are in Yellowstone National Park over which the 
Federal Government has exclusive jurisdiction. The Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment and the Department of Justice have not yet decided to subject the water 
claims to State administration or adjudication. There remains about 753 wa- 
ter systems, or water-using developments, in areas in the desert-land States for 
which water rights must be established. Adequate rights to some of these 
systems can only be acquired by purchase. The Solicitor has decided that wa- 
ter claims should be filed with the State engineer of California for water uses 
in the four national parks in that State, increasing the unfinished workload since 
1956 from 608 to 753 water claims still to be prepared and filed. 

The work on applications and supporting maps for acquisition by appropria- 
tion has been negligible since World War II because there are no plans of many 
old systems and the plans of others lack ties from diversion works to section 
corners and other data from which the applications and specialized supporting 
maps can be prepared. The increase of $40,000 will aid materially in the com- 
pilation of missing data essential in the applications and supporting maps to 
establish water rights which is a most important phase of the mission 66 program. 


8. Roads and trails, $1,622,000 


The total estimate for this activity for the 1958 fiscal year is an increase, and 
is needed to cover costs of repairs, reconstruction, and replacement of facilities 
damaged or destroyed by storms and floods or to recover funds previously pro- 
gramed for other projects which had to be deferred to meet the most urgent 
storm damage work. 

Unprecedented and widespread storms, principally heavy rains, in the Pacific 
coast area during the winter of 1955 resulted in extremely heavy damage to many 
types of physical facilities in 9 areas administered by the Service in California, 
Oregon, and Washington. The floods completely destroyed or damaged roads, 
trails, bridges, and other related facilities. The damage was so great that 
immediate repair, replacement, and reconstruction necessary for the protection 
of life, for the protection of Government and other property, and for the safety 
of the general public had to be undertaken. Continuation of repair and recon- 
struction, which was essential to protect the Government’s investment and to 
provide essential facilities, had to be accomplished. The major portion of this 
work has been completed, but at the expense of deferring high priority work 
already approved for which funds had been appropriated. 

There still remains some repair work that must be undertaken, and this est1- 
mate is to provide for it and to permit reinstatement of the urgently needed work, 
which because of necessity, had to be left undone in order to meet the emergency 
situation. 


APPROPRIATIONS 
cio paresis en umcedion Si, Si See) 1008... .............----, $15, 030, 410 
I sei pee cee coe iy ny I Ses sang weir g See 13, 916, 300 
i a a eee 13, 618, 200 
Se acctt pron beeen ea 8, 425, 000 
ited ao need daeecoetee tiie ieee eee aeet 15, 250, 000 
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Itemization of estimate 








Estimate Estimate 
1957 1958 
PROGRAM AND FINANCING 
Feet CNUs eG ndeantes snakes $20, 665, 307 $20, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward __._.___.____..---.--_-.._... —6, 415, 307 }....-....--... 
Si osha eke edn oti konduoeiy 15, 250, 000 20, 000, 000 
OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 

eee erties 66 535 i ae RNs Atv. 3.4323 3, 708, 478 3, 144, 910 
C—O ee ines Gini pelea iv asabeapeat a 318, 480 260, 831 
03 Transportation of things._...._...___- tk a Bddawhs teen 91, 500 85, 736 
04 Communication services._.........................-.-- sid scchhakielgheeil 109, 830. 99,709 
OS . Sipuibe amie ullity sepeines.. 2... ooo 186, 865 171, 498 
06 2Pringing apd reproduction... :-. 5-5 e ee ee eee 48,615 44, 864 
7 Other contractual services -____--- sama siepghininde teen ei = ei teal ae 2, 521, 019 2, 168, 053 
08 Supplies and materials--- .- odi 30 S23 LEW. ee siclisechbbuck 1, 341, 060 1, 341, 407 
© . ian) vcins cok erbacciatinnmak sel teases See te me ees ae 792, 980 758, 437 
10 Lands and structures______- ado ceSsoe te eased Bdciates eee 11, 500, 900 11, 789, 987 

11 Grants, subsidies and contributions: 
Contributions to retirement fund ______- ae =e acini aieean 91, 827 
138 Refunds, awards and indemnities__..............._...--..-- 22-2 ee ee 7, 450 5, 845 
15 Taxes and assessments. . ‘ 38, 130 36, 896 
POCA, ODER iis ci rtennniilnc epee i tplanaanth dh vnnuldysiaighniadnn thd 20, 665, 307 20, 000, 000 








NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
CONSTRUCTION 
(House hearings, p. 620) 


(P. 16, line 3) 
Amendment requested : 


Page 16, line 3, after the word “improvements,” insert the following: “including 
related personal property ;” 


HOUSE REPORT 


The House report made no statement concerning this item. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The additional wording is to make it possible to acquire personal property 
along with the real property in carrying out the Service’s land-acquisition pro- 
gram. In many instances, the Service’s personal property requirements are the 
same as those of the former property owners, in that the personal property can 
be used in place, or can be utilized in employee housing or in connection with 
other park operations. In numerous instances, acquisition of the real property 
would be greatly facilitated if authority existed to acquire the personal property 
in connection with the land-acquisition transaction. Due to isolation and other 
factors it is often necessary to acquire personal property along with the real 
estate in order to secure a commitment from the owner to sell to the Govern- 
ment. And, personal property could be acquired in this manner at substantially 
less cost to the Government than by purchasing new equipment later when other 
funds are made available for the purpose. The best interest of the Government 
would be served if the Service had authority to use its land-acquisition funds 
for acquiring such personal property when the necessity therefor prevails. Ac- 


cordingly, it is reeommended that the proposed addition to the appropriation text 
be restored to the bill. 


PROGRESS ON CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypen. How are you progressing with your expanded 
construction program ¢ 
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Mr. Wirtn. We are progressing very well, Senator. This is ow 
first year in mission 66. We are trying to keep: on an even keel, and not 
get too much work ahead of us so that the work we do will be good, 
and so that it will be done economically. Our-Design and Construe- 
tion Division is keeping ahead of our.construction schedule in the pro- 
duction of plans and specifications. If I may say so, right now we fee! 
pretty well satisfied with ourselves in that particular field. 

Chairman Haypen. You are, like everyone else, confronted with 
the increased construction costs. 

Mr. Wirrn. That is right. 

Chairman Haypen. How are the bids comparing with your esti- 
mates now ? 

Mr. Wirrtn. There is in here an increase over our mission 66 of 5.4 
percent to take care of unit costs. We got a very good bid on em- 
ployee houses in Big Bend. I regret to say that we got a very poor bid 
on the South Rim of the Grand Cany on on practic: ally the same thing, 
a group of houses for employees, so that we had to turn it down and 
readvertise. At Big Bend for the same thing we got a very reasonable 
bid of about $14,000 apiece. The one in Grand Canyon, which is 
practically the same type, ran to about $24,000, so that we had to turn 
it down. 


ROADS AND TRAILS 


Chairman Haypen. I notice that this estimate includes $1,622,000 
for roads and trails. Would you comment on this item 7 

Mr. Wirru. Shall I comment as to the cost and so forth / 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 

Mr. Wirtu. We are in somewhat the same position there... For im- 
stance, in the Tioga. Road contract of last year w hich we advertised and 
had to turn down, because the engineers’ estimate was $1,700,000, 
and the low bid was about $2,400,000. We are going to readvertise this 
work next spring. I might say that one of the problems we are run- 
ning into is depending on the working conditions or the contractors 
available in various sections of the country. That is why I made my 
statement in the beginning about allowing flexibility to move projects 
from one year to another, depending on what is actually being done in 
the section of the country at that time. In other words, if all the con- 
tractors are busy. we naturally will get high bids. If we can shift to 
another section of the country where the work is slack at that particu- 
lar time, we will get reasonable bids and it will be better for the com- 
munity in which we are in orking. 

Chairman Haypen. I do not quite understand. You have contract 
authority for parkw: ays and roads and trails from the Federal-aid 
Highway Acts. Is this $1,622,000 in addition to that money ? 

Mr. Wirrn, Yes. Last year, Senator, when big storm damage oc- 
curred on the west coast. Federal funds were made available to take 
care of buildings and utilities. However, we were not granted any 
funds for roads and trails. This request is to take care of that storm 
damage that existed at that time which was over 
contractual authorization money. 

Chairman Haypen. Could you use contractual authorization money 
for this purpose / 

Mr. Wirtn. We would have to rearrange and cut out other projects 
in order to do it. These are programs that are not in mission 66 and 


and above our 
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have not been programed. For instance, up in Mount Rainier; the 
Nisqually Bridge went out in a big storm and one of the big items 
here is that bridge which will cost close to $1 million to replace. This 
is the second time we have lost this bridge by floods. We want to 
build it up high enough so it will stand up in future floods. We had 
heavy losses in Y osemite in that tremendous rain and flood they had 
last. year. 

Chairman Hayven. It is my understanding that there is a lump 
sum for the National Park Service roads and trails. These funds are 
not limited to the construction of new roads, are they ? 

Mr. Wirtu. Well, we are not building all new roads. We are re- 
doing old roads w hich are scheduled in our construction programs, 
but the storm damage was an act of God which could not be anticipated 
and resulted in deferring other projects in order to provide $1,622,000 
for repairs to damaged facilities. 


PERSONNEL SITUATION 


Senator Dworsmax. Mr. Wirth, in line with what the chairman has 

just said, can you tell us what the total personnel is of your Service 

and then break it down for the District of Columbia and outside of 
the District ? 

Mr. Wirtn. Yes, sir. We have it. Do you want it now or in the 
record, sir? 

Senator Dworsnak. If you have it available, tell us. What is the 
total for 1957? 

Mr. Wirtn. The total permanent positions in the National Park 
Service as a whole in 1957 was 3,540, of which 431 were in National 
Capital Parks, 

Senator DworsHak. How many were in your central office here 
which were not related to Capital Parks ? 

Mr. Wirrn. Two hundred eighty-one. 

Senator Dworsuak. That is what you would call general adminis- 
trative. 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes, sir, in Washington. 

Senator Dworsuax. What are you asking for 1958 on those? 

Mr. Wirern. In 1958, we are asking for 3,911 permanent positions 
of which 456 would be in National Capital Parks which is an increase 
of 25; and in the Washington Office, 306, an increase of 25. 

Senator DworsHax. Now, the House has allowed you a small in- 
crease, but not the entire budget request for new personnel. How many 
did the House allow you for 1958 ? 

Mr. Wirtn. Under management and protection a total of 51 was 

eliminated by the House. 
Senator Dworsnak. Will you give me the total personnel that 
vou would have for 1958 under the House figures. 
Mr. Wirrn. 3,825. 





CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 

Chairman Hayven. The estimate includes $50,000 for archeological 
excavations. Will these funds be used for the same purpose as the 
funds provided in the management and protection appropriation for 
archeological inv estigations 
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Mr. Wirtn. These funds are to be utilized to determine location, 
extent and importance of archeological remains either for develop- 
ment as exhibits or with relationship to other planned developments. 


GRAND CANYON SCHOOL 


Chairman Haypen. How are you getting along with the Grand Can- 
yon School ? 

Mr. Wirrn. I just came back from Santa Fe Saturday, and we 
have asked the State and it has helped us in our architectural work 
without charge. We had a limitation of $250,000 in last year’s appro- 
priation for this high school building. The bids came in and I just 
found out Saturday that the low bid is $25,000 above the $250,000 
limitation which was put on us by the Congress. We either have to 
turn down that bid and try to readvertise and cut down on the require- 
ments, or we have to get an additional authorization because the bill 
definitely limited the sum to be spent to $250,000. We have gone 
over the plans very thoroughly, Senator, and 1 think they are very 
good ones and very reasonable in their requirements. 

Chairman Haypren. You build the building and then the State 
assumes all additional costs? 

Mr. Wirru. They do everything else. They take care of every- 
thing from then on, the maintenance of the building, the heating, and 
everything. 

Chairman Haypren. There was great necessity for this high school 
there because the employees’ children and children of railroad people 
and other people had to go 65 miles to the nearest high school. 

Mr. Wirrn. That is right, and there are children of several families 
outside of the park coming to it. There are also children from the 
families of the concessionners and of the Government employees. 

Chairman Haypen. You have some Indians there. 

Mr. Wirtn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. Do you collect tuition from anybody ? 

Mr. Wirrn. No, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. You do not collect from nonfederal either ? 

Mr. Wirrn. It is run just like a State public school. The State 
pays all the bills. It is a Federal contribution because of lack of tax- 
able land. 

Chairman Haypex. Senator Young, have you any construction item 
which you wish to talk about ? 

Senator Youna. Yes, I have. 

Chairman Haypven. We are on that subject. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT NATIONAL MEMORIAL PARK 


Senator Younc. Mr. Wirth, I have 2 or 3 questions I would like to 
ask with respect to the Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial Park. 
The first is that the act of Congress establishing the Theodore Roose- 
velt Centennial Commission imposed upon it the duty to plan the com- 
pletion of the development of Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial 
Park. This I construe as a directive to the Commission and, in effect, 
to the National Park Service as well to complete the development in 
time for the centennial observance in 1958. What are the plans, Mr. 
Wirth, for completing this development program ? 
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Mr. Wrern. Our plans for the area by 1958 under our present budget 
procedure will not be completed for the celebration: We will have 
the road all in and we will have the visitor center completed. 

Senator Youne. You will have all the road black topped ? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir. We will have a surface on the road. The 
base course we usually let rest for a couple of years before we put on 
the black top, but it will be dustproof by 1958. The road will be con- 
structed and the base course will be in with a penetration on it. Most 
likely 2 years later we will put on what we call the sole. 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


Senator Younc. Are you building some of that road this year? 

Mr. Wirru. Yes, sir. There has been some delay in it, but we are 
ready to go now. There was difficulty in land acquisition in the vi- 
cinity of Medora, N. Dak., and then there was some controversy in 
working out details in connection with the interstate highway which 
will come through that vicinity. Adjustments have been made and the 
engineering work done, and we hope to be letting the contract and 

valling for ‘bids very shortly now. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Fred Frederickson of the Greater North Da- 
kota Association has secured from your office a list of the items that 
you plan for the park, totaling some $667,700, which I will place in the 
record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 








Priority} Item and location Estimated 
order cost 
1 | Completion of sewer system, south unit headquarters__-..-.....-.-...-.-.-.-.---.- $12, 000 
2 | Additional employees residences (6), south umit____...__._-- ei reiptns nk Seieaeiepnaar ae 129, 600 
3 | Gas and oil storage building, south umit._-__............-...---------.--2.-----.--- 15, 000 
© | BGOme MOG SIE) THCAMTNIIs, SOUNEEY WON oe is on oi nce cc nnendendccbseudassmmen 75, 000 
Bt VMI mens SCI SO i cman aewcnanntboinenaen 50, 000 
6 | Electrical distribution system south unit headquarters _-..........-...-.-.-----.-.- 5, 500 
7 | Telephone lines, south unit headquarters_-_.................--..-.-...---.-.---.--- 2, 800 
8 | Grading, topsoiling, and planting, south umit__.._....-.--...-.-.---.-- ecg beniin dil 30, 000 
Fey I, ROE IIE oo on ccicacncekas dons teaninumats anneebasscaenaiaonnnere | 7, 700 
10 | Furnishings and exhibits for visitors center, south umit___..._.....-.....--.--.---.. 49, 500 
11 | Remove Theodore Roosevelt maltese cross ranch cabin from Bismarck, N. Dak., 
and relocate same in south unit, and restoration, repairing, and relz ated work____. 5, 500 
13°} Boundary Hncitig, TOPs Was <4 hie ected Pe ee a cb oweinangle eae 49, 500 
13 | Storage and workshop building, north unit__-...........-.-...-...-.-.------------. 25, 000 
14 | Telephone lines to north unit headquarters____............-.2-.-2-------- ee 6, 500 
15 | Reconstruction and improvement of Route 50, south unit___.........---.-..-.22-. 85, 300 
16 | Reconstruction of Route 1-A, east entrance road___._._..........--...-----..------- 110, 000 
17 | Extension and improvement of Ridgeline Nature Trail, south unit_................ | 4, 200 
10 T Giee Se el a EE Bee ESSE tee 8 eS | 2, 200 
19 Improveme nt of Long X Nature Trail, north unit....______.--.....___.-..---------- 1, 300 
20 | Bituminous surfacing, Peaceful Valley picnic area and entrance road, south unit- 1, 100 
OIE. ois iecins awctnind ek lolecibie cared cine cota: Nae at ee 667, 700 


COMPLETION OF PROJECTS 


Senator Youne. What do you think about the desirability of com- 
pleting as many of these as you can by 1958? Cannot most of those be 
completed with the exception of the road which you mentioned ? 

Mr, Wirru. Within our budget limitations we are trying to proceed 
with it, but it would take at least another $500,000 to complete it by 
1958, and that is not in our 1958 program. 


Senator Youne. It would have to be put in next year’s budget? 
Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Youn. What would you have to have in this year’s budget 
to complete at least the south unit of the park by the time of the 
centennial celebration ? 

Mr. Wirrn. The south unit would require about $362,800. 

Senator Youne. That would complete it in time for the celebration / 

Mr. Wirrn. That is for buildings and utilities. The balance to 
complete it on major roads and so forth would require another $484,- 
400, but that, of course, includes some of that black top and so 
forth. We figure we would have to wait for a year or two anyway 
before we put it on. In other words, in our opinion, we figure that a 
good part of the road itself should rest: for a year or two and not put 
on the black top right away. 

Senator Youne. These other items and improvements in that south 
unit really ought to be completed by the time of the centennial celebra- 
tion, should they not? 

Mr. Wrrrn. That is $362,800 for buildings and utilities and the 
$484,400 is for roads and trails and things of that sort. T imagine about 
$560,000 is about what would be required to do the things that could 
be done in 1958. 

Senator Youne. I would hope that you would go ahead as fast as 
you can on it. The Congress passed legislation establishing a com- 
mission. The State of New York has done a lot of work on rit. The 
State of North Dakota has set up a commission and given it a small 
appropriation to help in this work. 


EXCHANGE OF LANDS 


I have just one other question. There was an exchange of lands 
which I brought to your attention a while back. How is that coming 
out? It is an exchange between a Mr. O’Connell, a rancher, and the 
Park Service, in which he was trading some land which he had within 
the nark. 

Mr. Wirtn. I think that has been completed, but I would not want 
to make a definite statement on it. I would be glad to look it up when 
I get to the office and call you on it. 

Senator Youne. It had not. been completed a while back, and T had 
a letter inquiring as to what had happened to it. 

Mr. Wirrn. I may be in error, but I was under the impression that 
arrangements had at least been reached as to its completion. There 
may have been delav in the papers which is sometimes the case, but 
T will have that run down and let you know right away. 

Senator Youne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


The exchange of federally owned lands for the O’Connell property has been 


agreed to and will be consummated upon acceptance of titles between the parties 
involved. 


FACILITIES FOR MOUNT RAINIER NATIONAL PARK 


Senator Maenrson. Mr. Chairman. this is in this general construe- 
tion item but involves a matter of policy and T am sure Mr. Wirth is 
familiar with the subject on which I want to talk. 

Mr. Wirtn. Thaveaslight idea, Senator. 

Senator Magnuson. T want to read this statement prepared by my 
colleague, Senator Jackson, and myself, so that the record will be 
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clear, and put this in the record at this point before I ask Mr. Wirth 

some questions. We say that the National Park Service, by and large, 

is to be complimented for its mission 66 program. We both know 

what a tremendous amount of work went into.the program, and know 

= it contains a great deal of good. In general, the mission 66 pro- 
ram has our enthusiastic support. 

o There is one phase of the program, however, where the Park Service 
appears to have failed, The phase deals with overnight facilities for 
Mount Rainier National Park in the State of W ashington. 

The objection of myself, of Senator Jackson, and ‘of thousands of 
individual citizens and dozens of organizations in the State, stems 
from the fact the mission 66 program arbitrarily rules out overnight 
accommodations at high elevations inside the park. Instead, over- 
night facilities are proposed for the boundaries of the park, and the 
best. possible high elevation sites appear to have been reserved for 
day-use purposes. 

Now, we would have no objection to ruling out high level overnight 
accommodations if we were convinced of the justification of the deci- 
sion. But this strikes us as being as arbitrary a decision as any we 
have ever encountered. This is why, Mr. Chairman: i 



































HEARINGS ON MISSION 66 





PROGRAM 





The Senate Interior Committee held 2 hearings on the mission 66 
program for Mount Rainier National Park, 1 last April here in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the other last October in Tacoma, Wash., at which Mr. 
Wirth came out and testified. 

As a result of the first hearing, the National Park Services was 
asked to make two studies. One was a site-size-cost study for high 
level overnight accommodations, whether they be built by private or 
public funds. The other was to determine what inducements, tax or 
otherwise, that might be offered private enterprise to provide over- 
night accommodations at higher elevations. These studies were to 
have been completed by the date of the second hearing in Tacoma. 
They were not. 

But, I have here the printed hearings of our October session in Seattle 
where on pages 19, 20 and 21 Mr. Wirth stated that his department was 
working on the requested studies. For example, on page 20 under 
interrogation by Senator Jackson and myself there is a long list of 
questions in which Mr. Wirth stated they were making these studies 
and these studies were supposed to have been brought up to date, he 
said, I believe, at that time within say 30 days. In light of this 
directive from Congress, and I am sure Mr. Wirth’s understanding of 
the directive, it seems to me that we should have some results by now. 

Instead, all we have is a revised plan from the Park Service declaring 
that high elevation accommodations are impractical and economically 
unsound. There is no list of all the available sites, no estimate of the 
economical size of one or more overnight lodges, no estimate of the 
cost. and no discussion of what inducements, tax or otherwise, that 
might be offered private enterprise to do the job. 













HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 






The House of Representatives, in its report February 21 of this year 
on the Department of the Interior and related agencies appropriations 
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bill of 1958, could not go along with the Mission 66 program for 
Mount Rainier National Park. Let me quote from page 9 of the 
House Appropriations Committee report: 


The committee does not accept the proposals of the service for the Mission 66 
development at Mount Rainier National Park. The plan fails adequately to 
assess the importance and feasibility of overnight accommodations at the higher 
elevations, or to recognize that Mount Rainier’s special features require other 
than day-use facilities within the park boundaries. In addition, the committee 
does not believe that a sizable portion of the program costs should be directed 
to moving the park headquarters outside the park boundaries. 


INTERROGATION BY SENATOR JACKSON 


I am going to interest myself here in what Mr. Wirth has to say 
for himself on this point. And I am going to suggest, for myself and 
my colleague, Senator Jackson, that the report of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, of which I am a member, on the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriations for 1958 contain some language to accomplish 
five things on this controversy, and I also want to put in the record 
this interrogation by Senator Jackson in October of last year. 

Chairman Haypen. That may be done. . 

(The information referred to follows:) 


EXCERPT FROM THE HEARINGS OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 


AFFAIRS OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE, ENTITLED “MountT RAINIER NATIONAL 
PARK” 


Senator Jackson. Just a followup on that point, Mr. Wirth. As I understand 
it, you’re investigating the sites in the park and immediately adjacent to the 
park. Assuming you locate suitable sites and assuming that private enterprise 
is willing to build overnight facilities within the park, would the Department 
approve of such a proposal? 

Mr. WirtH. Yes, that is our policy at the present time. 

Senator Jackson. So that for example at Paradise or some other site, if 
private enterprise would be willing to build a lodge or overnight facilities, the 
Department would certainly entertain such a proposal? 

Mr. WirtH. That’s right. 

Senator Jackson. And that’s the first thing that you would do, is to find out 
whether private enterprise would be willing to do the job, is that right? 

Mr. WirtH. That’s right. 

Senator JAcKSON. In that connection you are now investigating the feasibility 
of providing inducements to private enterpise to make, or to attempt, such an 
undertaking? 

Mr. WirTH. Yes, sir. 

Senator Maenuson. Which is in the way of a subsidy ; isn’t it? 

Senator Jackson. Let me just finish this thought. Such an inducement could 
take on the form of some tax concession ; that is, rapid amortization or some other 
proposal that would provide an indirect subsidy to private enterprise in order 
to take on what amounts to a quasi-public operation. 

Mr. WirtH. That’s right. 

Senator JACKSON. I say you're investigating that now? 

Mr. WirTH. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. To determine—— 

Mr. WirtH (interposing). That’s right. 

Senator JACKSON (continuing). The feasibility of it. So that the first course 
is to determine whether private enterprise, assuming these sites are available and 
suitable, to determine whether private business can do the job. If they can’t, 
then the next alternative is to determine to what extent the Government should 
go into it and how much of a subsidy would be required. It would depend a 
lot on the elevation as to where the site is located; would it not? 

Mr. WireTH. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. As to the cost of the project and therefore the cost of the 
subsidy? 

Mr. WirtH. That’s right. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR SENATE REPORT 


Senator Magnuson. No. 1. Cause the National Park Service to 
rescind the arbitrary decision ruling out high elevation overnight 
accommodations. 

2. Prohibit the Park Service from using Mission 66 appropriations 
for any development that might foreclose any of the park to develop- 
ment of overnight facilities, at least until this issue is resolved. 

3. Direct the Park Service to find the best locations for high level 
overnight accommodations. 

4. Direct the Park Service to proceed with necessary design work 
and cost studies for such high elevation overnight accommodations, 
whether these facilities be built by public or private funds. 

5. Direct the Park Service to complete its studies and make recom- 
mendations as to how private enterprise might be encouraged to do 
the job. 

Senator Jackson and I also want to add that if private enterprise 
cannot do the job under normal conditions, or cannot be offered special 
inducements to get the job done, that is one thing. But arbitrarily 
to say private enterprise cannot do the job is another. If it is proven 
that private enterprise cannot do it, then we have another area of 
legitimate inquiry: Namely, should the Government do it? 

I ask the support of this committee in bringing the Mission 66 
program for Mount Rainier National Park in line with the needs of 
the area and the will of our people. 


REPORT ON FEASIBILITY OF CONSTRUCTION 


On the House hearings, beginning on page 196, there is a long 
interrogation by Congressman Magnuson. In this case you say, “We 
ought to have the report out next week.” Is it ready at all? 

Mr. Wrrrn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. Do we have it here? 

Mr. Wirrn. No, I do not have it here, but I have the draft of the 
report and I was on the way up to see the chairman and, in fact, did 
see the chairman, Senator Jackson. It was before his mother be- 
came ill. He did not have time at that particular time. I have a 
draft of a report on the feasibilities of it from the construction and 
economic standpoints. 

Senator Maanuson. Is it the same general type of report or does it 
do what we suggest here? i 

Mr. Wirrn. One report, as you know, was completed and distrib- 
uted. The other one, on the economic side, is the second report. 
Those are the two that you asked for. That is the way we stand at 
the present time. I have that and, I will be perfectly frank with you, 
I would much prefer to take the material we have and have an out- 
side economist or hotel operator that is impartial take a look at it and 
find out whether it can be done economically. Our analysis says 
“No.” 

Senator Maenuson. I have no objection at all to that and I 2m sure 
Senator Jackson has no objection to that, whatever the report is, but 
we are trying to get some decision on the part of the Service and if 
the report is ready I think we ought to have it this week because I 
am going to suggest to the committee that this Park Service appropri- 
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ation which involves this matter at least be postponed until we know 
what your policy is going to be up there. 

Mr. Wirrn. I might say, Senator, that there is nothing in our pres- 
ent program for 1958 that would affect any final decision of Congress 
in the matter. 

FUNDS INVOLVED 


Senator Magnuson. How much have you in there for Rainier Na- 
tional Park? Is it $300,000 some ? 

Mr. Wirrn. No, it is more than that. 

Senator Macnuson. I mean for construction facilities, roads and 
trails. 

Here we have the housing and storage building at Paradise, $°49,- 
000. Where are vou going to build that? 

Mr. Wirrn. That, sir. is the visitor center near the parking area 
which we are building for winter and summer use, and it will nof 
affect your hotel. That is purely a Government visitor center. 

Senator Macnuson. Is that what we call Barn Flats? 

Mr. Wirru. Yes, sir. 

Senator Macnuson. Has that been ruled out as a possibility for 
overnight facilities in the report ? 

Mr. Wrireru. As far as our report is concerned, we have recom- 
mended, as you well know, that there be no overnight housing at Para- 
dise. Your point, is if we build this, will it rule out overnight ff- 
cilities? 

Senator Magnuson. Will this foreclose that area for overnight 
facilities? 

Mr. Wrrru. No, sir. If there is any question, we could remove 
this building. That would be perfectly satisfactory. We could move 
it to another area. 

Senator Magnuson. My information is that that is one of the pos- 
sible sites for overnight facilities and if you go in there with this 
housing that that forecloses that site. 

Mr. Wirrn. It does not, sir, but if there is any question we can 
certainly move it out. 

Senator Macnvson. I do not know. That is just my information. 
T think the whole thing should be resolved before we go ahead, for 
instance, with this particular project. The other items are for that 
Nisqually Bridge and the road which has nothing to do with this. 

Mr. Wirrn. Maybe we ought to leave that out until the matter is 
settled. 

Senator Magnuson. It has to be settled sooner or later. You and 
I do not want this controversy going on forever on this question of 
overnight facilities. You say in effect that that rules out the economic 
ror of private enterprise building overnight facilities in the 
park. 


ESTIMATED COST OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Wiretn. Our figures say that the building would cost $514 mil- 
lion for 270 guest rooms and 60 employees’ rooms, and a cafeteria and 
dining room with a seating space of 475. That is about the size of the 
hotel you are talking about. At $12.50 per day for room and $6 per 
day for meals and 90 percent occupancy, it was computed that the take 
would be $932,514, and the cost of operation would be $1,250,000, or 
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an annual season loss of $318,000; and it would not pay to keep it open 
in winter because it would be only weekend use. They tried to keep 
Paradise open before and only had weekend use and, in 1950, at the 
request of the company, we did not insist on them keeping open in 
winter because what money they made in the summer, they lost in the 
winter, plus. 

Senator Magnuson. I think that is true and that might be the fault 
of operation also, you know. 

Mr. Wirt. It could be. 

Senator Macnuson. And inaccessibility. The more roads we are 
building the better. I can remember going to Mount Rainier years 
ago when, of course, you could not keep it open but the accessibility of 
that area now is better. It is getting better all the time as you continue 
to improve trails and roads in the park. 

Mr. Wirrn. Hotels in the parks are most definitely on the decline 
as far as the wishes of the people are concerned. Practically all of the 
operators build cabins now. In 25 and 30 feet of snow, it is just im- 
possible to operate cabins. 

Senator Macnuson. I understand that there are a lot of people that 
goup there. The daytime use of Mt. Rainier is, of course, greater than 
the overnight use, but there are a great number of people that sfill 
want to be there overnight. 

Mr. Wirrn. Well, you know that about 5 years ago we put out a 
prospectus and asked for bids from companies who had complained 
about the Rainier Co. 

Senator Magnuson. I remember that. I was primarily responsible 
for that action when the lease came up. We renewed it for 1 vear. 

Mr. Wirtn. Five years. We had to goto the Rainier Co. finally and 
asked them to come in and operate for us, 

Senator. Macnuson, It was a community enterprise to begin with. 
ihe stock is held by everybody in the community. 

Mr. Wirtu. The Government owns the building so that they have 
no taxes on it. All they have is income tax if they make anything. 
The tax on a building constructed by private enterprise would be a 
State tax. 

Senator Macnuson. I am going to suggest that, if that report is 
ready, we have it. Can we have it this week ? 

Mr. Wirrn. I have it on my desk. 

Senator Magnuson. Can we have it before we mark up this bill ? 

Mr. Wrirtu. You may have it any time you wish, but I urge that, 

f there is any question on the figures, there will be no pride of au- 
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hip if we have some outside professional man handle it. 
OPPOSITION TO FACILITIES 


Senator Magnuson. Are you personally opposed to overnight facil- 
ities in Mount Rainier Park ? 
Mr. Wirtu. I am personally opposed to overnight accommodations 
Paradise on this basis, Senator. There are two main reasons: One, 
the use of Paradise is becoming very, very heavy for people that want 
to come up there in the daytime and spend the afternoons and evenings 
up there. It is going to be even greater after we get the new road 
luilt. After the Stevens Canyon Road is completed, the impact is 
going to be terrific: We need every square foot for the public with- 
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out big hotels which require big parking areas for them as well as 
for the day users. The second is that it would have to be, in my opin- 
ion, a subsidized proposition if it is going to open at all. 


POLICY OF SERVICE 


Now, the policy of the Service has been all through the years that 
the business of taking care of the overnight housing accommodations, 
not the camping, should be done by private capital. That is the policy 
of the Department that the Service follows, of course, and it has been 
the intent of Congress through these years. That is our position. 

Senator Macnuson. I can agree with you in the second portion of 
your position. You believe it is not, in effect, feasible economically. 
It might require some type of subsidy or tax writeoff or maybe even 
direct Federal appropriations, but that is what we are trying to get 
at. The first part I think I cannot understand at all. There is plenty 
of room up there. Do you mean that the area occupied by Paradise is 
going to seriously handicap the people that come up there for day’s use 
of the part ? 

Mr. Wirtnu. It will be destroyed by its own use. 

Senator Macnouson. I do not understand what you mean by that. 

Mr. Wirrtn. By the time you get a big hotel up there and get all 
the services that go with it and all the parking area that goes with it. 

Senator Maenuson. It is there now. 

Mr. Wirrn. You are talking about a bigger proposition. 

Senator Maenvuson. There is plenty of acreage in Rainier National 
Park. What about the people that want to come up there and use 
the hotel? I am sure the chairman and I are not going to tramp 
around through the trails. We are going to sit on the porch. 

Mr. Wrirrn. All I can say, Senator, is that we are making our best 
professional and sincere report on mission 66 for Mount Rainier. I am 
not against overnight accommodations for Mount Rainier. In fact, we 
have some very lovely sites which we would like to have used. If the 
Congress overrules this recommendation, we would be very pleased 
to carry out anything assigned. 


OPPOSITION TO OPERATION BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Senator Magnuson. Let me ask you this question. Mission 66 in its 
broad aspects is good. We have no disagreement on that, but we do 
not think the same broad goals apply to Mount Rainier in this one 
aspect. If a private enterprise wanted to come there and build an 
overnight facility, would you be opposed to it? 

Mr. Wirtn. Professionally, I would have to be. 

Senator Macnuson. What do you mean by professionally? Do you 
mean as a matter of policy? 

Mr. Wirtu. I do not think it is right. 

Senator Macnuson. You do not think it is right to have overnight 
facilities in Rainier? 

Mr. Wirrn. No, sir; at Paradise. I think there are several sites 
which we have recommended where we would like to have overnight 
accommodations. 

Senator Macnvson. If private enterprise wanted to build on a site 
which would have to be recommended or approved by you people an 
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overnight facility on Mount Rainier, such as Paradise or other sites, 
would you be personally opposed ¢ 

Mr. Wirrn. I would only be opposed to Paradise or Sunrise. 

Senator Magnuson. Paradise or Sunrise 4 

Mr. Wirrn. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. What do you plan to do with Paradise, tear it 
down ? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. And leave the area open; is that right ? 

Mr. Wirrn. No, there would be parking areas, camp sites, and loca- 
tions there for the visitor center and trails and skiing and that kind of 
thing to go to and see and enjoy. 

Senator Magnuson. You do not rule out the fact that people who 
want to stay overnight in that hotel want to enjoy it, do you? 

Mr. Wirrn. No, but I think it preempts more space than the ad- 
vantages received by the public as a whole warrant. 


EXTENT OF LEASE 


Senator Magnuson. Then if this thing is not solved and either the 


Government or private enterprise or the combination of the two act, 
then by the end of the lease—which is when ? 


Mr. Wirrn. It ends in 1958. 

Senator Magnuson. That Paradise will be torn down. 

Mr. Wirru. No, sir; it will not. 

Senator Magnuson. Who is going to run it? 

Mr. Wirrn. We will have to negotiate another contract with the 
Rainier Co. as far as we are concerned. I will not make any move in 
Mt. Rainier to tear down the hotel until this matter is settled. We 
will not make a move to make it impossible for Congress to make a 
decision on it. 

Senator Magnuson. But your present view is that it should be torn 
down and the area cleared. 

Mr. Wirrn. That is my recommendation. 

Senator Macnuson. So that, we are to assume that the policy of 
the park department is that Paradise and the facilities that are now 


there shall be torn down ultimately and the area not used for anything 
like that at all. 


Mr. Wirrn. Not for hotel service. 

Senator Dworsuak. Mr. Chairman, I attended that hearing at 
Tacoma last October. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. Excuse me. 


OPERATION OF BUILDINGS AT PARADISE 


Senator Dworsnaxk. I have been interested not only from the stand- 
point of the people of the State of Washington but likewise from the 
standpoint of the attitude taken by the Park Service. I have no very 
decisive or specific conclusions concerning this, but I would like to 
ask Mr. Wirth why they do not continue to operate the palatial build- 
ings at Paradise. 

Mr. Wiert. We are operating those. 

Senator DworsiaKk. Did the concessionnaire make any money / 

Mr. Wirri. He is operating them now. 


He is making some money 
now but the buildings are now ours. 


They were bought several years 
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ago so that he does not have to pay any of the taxes and we are helping 
with the maintenance of the building, although he is putting some 
money into the maintenance. 

Senator Dworsnax. Could you negotiate a contract with any pri- 
vate group to operate that facility without being subsidized by the 
Goyernment ? 

Mr. Wirtn. At the present basis, yes, but when we bought the build- 
ing 5 years ago, the general report on it made by outside concerns and 
appraisers was that the life expectancy of that building is about 10 
years. That is one of the bases of acquisition. You and I know that 
life expectancy of a building varies sometimes and we are trying to 
keep it up. It is a big log structure building which has to be braced 
every winter for drifting snow. 


POSITION OF DEPARTMENT 


Senator Dworsnak. Am [I accurate in the observation that your 
position concerning Rainier Park is that instead of providing some- 
what luxurious overnight hotel accommodations within the park you 
prefer to provide for campsites or cabins or facilities which would 
serve a greater number of people who want to enjoy the fine facilities 
aud opportunities provided by the park? 

Mr. Wirtu. We provide for overnight accommodations, sir, only at 
lower altitudes where they can be operated at longer periods and at 
less expense and be constructed in 4 and 5 feet of snow so that they 
can use the cabin and lodge type rather that a big hotel to get above 
30 feet. 

Senator Dworsuak. If you leave that lower level and go farther 
into the park you think that it would not be feasible to operate a large 
hotel for overnight guests? 

Mr. Wirrn. That is correct. You see here, sir, on this chart show- 
ing the snow depth at Paradise. Here is what it is at the lower alti- 
tudes. That is why we are talking about construction down here. 
We have made a suggestion of an area here on this site so that Para- 
dise is here and Sunrise is here and they are both in high snow areas. 
We are suggesting that kind of approach. 

Senator DworsuaKk. Are these low-level sites outside of the park 
down here? 

Mr. Wirt. No, Crystal Creek is inside the park. 

Senator Magnuson. Was there not some testimony that at some of 
those sites you could not see the mountain ? 

Mr. Wirtn. I believe there was, but, Senator, I want you to know 
that I went to both of these sites personally and I saw the mountain. 
I walked over every one of those. I spent a lot of time on this per- 
sonally. 

Senator Magnuson. All I know is what the people say who live 
there. 

Mr. Wirrn. I can take you to those sites and you will see the moun- 
tain. 

Senator Magnuson. Sure, there is snow on Mount Rainier. I have 
been on Mount Rainier on New Year’s Eve several times. Sure there 
is snow. That is the beauty of the thing. The problem of this whole 
thing is that Mr. Wirth keeps insisting that overnight accommoda- 
tions at the higher level will interfere with the other things he has 
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planned. I do not think it does at all. It is just supplemental: He 
keeps insisting all the time that if you have Paradise still operating 
or an overnight facility that this is going to interfere with all these 
other plans for Mount Rainier. I cannot see that at all. I do not 
think there is any basis for it. If you want to rule it out that is one 
thing, but on that basis there is no justification whatsoever for it in 
my opinion. There are just hundreds and thousands of people that 
want some overnight facilities at the higher levels. Part of the at- 
traction of the mountain is to go up there and stay. 


POSSIBLE COMPROMISE 


Senator Dworsuax. Mr. Chairman, I recall the testimony atthe 
hearing at Tacoma and the comments made by Mr. Wirth that there 
is reason to believe that a compromise of some kind can be reached 
that is mutually satisfactory. I am sure that the people of Washing- 
ton are not going to be unreasonable by asking for any accommodations 
which cannot be supported by the potential business developed among 
visitors to the park. I think that the Park Service surely ought to 
be willing to offer some proposal that will utilize fully the recreational 
assets of the park. That is reasonable. 

Mr. Wirrn. It is, sir. We were sort of hoping that after this report 
was prepared that there might be a basis for that, but the ques- 
tion of the hotel at Paradise is the only thing in dispute. As far as 
the moving of the headquarters out of the park, that is another point. 

Senator Dworsnak. I was going to ask you about that. Do you 
want to put something in the record to justify that? Have’ you 
accomplished that? 

Mr. Wirrn. No: we have not moved, because it is a question in 
controversy, but I thought it was the logical thing to move outside the 
park where we would be part of the community and part of the value 
of that community. We can stay in the park but we have to move 
across in the forest area because it is so dangerous. We have almost 
moved our families out twice when we had floods there. We have 
only old buildings, and we do not want to put in new buildings until 
such time as we have a location we can agree on. 


OPPOSITION TO MOVEMENT OF HEADQUARTERS 


Senator DworsHak. Is there opposition to moving the headquarters 
outside of the park? 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. 

Senator DworsHak. On what basis? 

Senator Maenuson. On the basis that vou will start to clean out 
the whole park and everybody will be on the fringes where you cannot 
see the mountain at all. That was the general testimony as I recall it. 

Mr. Wirrn. They did not know the answers, sir. Our headquarters 
that we are moving out of is a perfectly safe place in the summertime 
and is going to be devoted entirely to picnic purposes and not to 
Government-operated buildings. 

Senator Magnuson. Mr. Wirth, the buildings take up not enough 
land in the park to hamper camping sites and anything else. You 
know that. There is all kinds of acreage there. The fact that you put 
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a building some place is going to usurp so many square feet of land, 
is that going to hurt? 

Mr. Wirrn. We have shops for snow-going equipment. 

Senator Magnuson. How many square feet, do they take up? 

Mr. Wirrn. We will most likely have to occupy for headquarters. 
I would say, at least 15 acres. 

Senator Magnuson. How many acres are there in the whole park ? 

Mr. Wirrn. That is not the question. It is the usable acreage and 
Longmire, as you know, is on the side of a mountain. 

Senator Magnuson. How many usable acres are there in the park / 

Mr. Wirru. I would have to have it measured. 

Senator Magnuson. There are many. 

Chairman Haypen. I am sorry that [ cannot contribute very much 
to this snow discussion because I never saw snow enough to make a 
snowman until I was 20 years of age and moved away from where 
I was born. 

LOCATION OF NEW HEADQUARTERS 


Senator Dworsuax. How far outside of the park boundaries would 
this new site of the headquarters be located ? 
Mr. Wirrn. The new site would be about 8 miles outside. We can 
move across the river on Forest Service land. 
| Senator Magnuson. All I know is what the consensus of testimony 
f 
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is to which I have listened. 

Mr. Wirrn. There is no question but that we can solve the problem 
of the headquarters area. 

Senator Magnuson. There is a lot of testimony that one of the pos- 
sible sites for overnight facilities would be so-called Barn Flats and 
that if you build over there with your housing which you have pro- 
posed that that would foreclose that particular area. 

Mr. Wirtn. What do you mean by foreclosing it 

Senator Magnuson. It could not be used in the future for an over- 
night facility. 

Mr. Wirtu. There is more land on the other side of the river. On 
the other side of the river, there is a flat space. 

Senator Macnvson. Then you start right up. 

Mr. Wirrn. It is about half as steep as Paradise. 

Seantor Macnuson. There is testimony to that effect and plenty b 
of it. 

Mr. Wirern. I would like to take you over the ground sometime on 
this. I have tramped it and I know what I am talking about. 

Senator Magnuson. I have not tramped Mount Rainier for a long 
time but I used to ski there years ago. If I wanted to go to Mount 
Rainier now from Seattle or wanted to take some visitors up to see the 
mountain, I surely could not take them up there in 1 day and do it. 
We would have to start very early in the morning to get back home at 
night. Will we have that report by the end of the week before we 
mark up this bill? 

Mr. Wirtn. Sir, I can send it up. I was waiting to hear from the 
chairman of the committee. 

Senator Magnuson. I will get it through the committee and, of 
course, would you send copies to the Interior Committee which would 
be Senator Jackson’s committee ? 
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Mr. Wirrn. I got in touch with Seantor Jackson as chairman of 
that committee. 

Senator Magnuson. He is back. As a matter of fact, he and I pre- 
pared this statement together this morning. 

Mr. Wirrn. Shall I give the report to this committee or to Senator 
Jackson ¢ 

Senator Magnuson. Give copies to both. 


GETTYSBURG NATIONAL MILITARY PARK 


Chairman Haypen. In the Ist session of the 84th Congress this com- 
mittee requested the Park Service to acquire a tract of land at Gettys- 
burg National Military Park. As I recall, this land was known as the 
McMillian Farm. What is the status of this matter? 

Mr. Wirru. I am pretty sure that is all completed, sir. May I 
report back on that? 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Negotiations for acquisition of the land known as the McMillan Farm at Gettys- 


burg National Military Park have been completed. Title papers are now in 
process of review prior to final acceptance. 


LANGUAGE PROVISIONS 


Chairman Haypen. The budget included language to authorize the 
acquisition of “related personal property” when acquiring real prop- 
erty. The House did not allow the provision. 

Would you comment on the need for such a provision ? 

Mr. Wirrn. On some of the land that we are buying in the parks, 
it is usually a man closing out of his home. One particular case was 
in Grand Teton National Park where we bought property and the 
owner had furniture and dishes, which only amounted to a few hundred 
dollars and which we could use, but we cannot consider such land 
acquisition because personal property is not now included in our land 
acquisition authority. It was for those cases where we close out a home 
site in a park and the man wants to get rid of everything and we can 
use the personal property as well as the land. 

Chairman Haypen. You think it advantageous to the Government 
to make deals of that kind ? 

Mr. Wirru. Very much so. 


LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE AND JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of $31 
million for the liquidation of contracts entered into pursuant to the 
Highway Act for the construction of parkways, and roads and trails. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 
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Analysis by activities 





Activity | Appropria- | Estimate, 
tion 1958 
- a | erasechnesnaresamagunstipnnitin beliecnsiatepiiaitlontridleiithninats 
1. Parkways.--.. Bich erent SER ee aoe aaa came on ie od ak oa baa $13, 500, 000 | $15,000, 000 
2. Roads and trails_____- soa ete ec ee boinc tent eee 16,300,000 | 16,000, 000 
Peed... .. ae eet pA aes 29, 800,000 | 31,,000, 000 
GENERAL 


The estimate of $31 million is for liquidating contractural obligations seheduled 
under the 1957 fiscal year program and for making payments against obligations 
seheduled for 1958. The Federal Aid Highway Acts of 1954 and 1956 authorized 
the appropriation of funds to cover contractual obligations for the fiscal years 
1955-1959 as follows : 

Authorizations for appropriation 


l nT] 

| Parkways Roads and | Total 
trails 

—-—-——| 


= 
1955 fiscal year: Sec. 4 (a) and (b), Federal Aid Highway | | | 

Act, 1952 __| $10,000,000 | $10,000,000 | — $20, 000, 000 
1956 fiscal year: Sec. 4 (a) and (b), Federal Aid Highway | 





Act, 1954____- a sia ileal ieriti inicio ini 11, 000, 000 12, 500, 000 23, 500, 000 
1957 fiscal year: Sec. 4 (a) and (b), Federal Aid Highway 
Mae, COGE EL itis Ob teh ditisthletéien seeus<s= 11, 000, 000 12, 500, 000 23, 500, 000 
1958 fiscal year: Sec. 104 (a) and (b) Federal Aid Highway 
RIE a sh elk be ee ih St eee 16, 000, 000 16, 000, 000 32, 000, 000 
1959 fiscal year: Sec. 104 (a) and (b), Federal Aid Highway 
DE EE ea racecdccccnqpancagenbactneda=geksadunenacgaseened 16, 000, 000 16, 000, 000 32, 000, 000 
NI: cikcnssnnsed cere degaekh wamiewnacmaneinvdiaRcedaivind 64, 000, 000 67, 000, 000 131, 000, 000 











| 
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A statement showing the actual and estimated appropriations applicable to 
each of the fiscal year programs follows: 


| | 
Parkways | Roadsand | Total 
trails 
1955 authorized program __-- accoqgeccsmncosacen| $50,000, Gun $10, 000,000 | $20, 000, 000 
Appropriated to er parti ally ‘obligations incurred under 
SOUTONTE Liab sete oni dn ck i dda dae Se ee —4, 493, 20 | —6, 000, 000 | —9, 493, 200 
Unfunded contract authorization, 1955 fiscal year__._--- oy 36, 800. 5, 000, 000 | 10, 506, 800 





ceil Tait: tie ee tll 11,000,000 | 12,500,000 | 23, 500,000 





1956 authorized program __- 
Appropriated: 

















To fund prior year contract authorization_...........-.-.. | (5, 506, 800) | (5, 000, 000) | (10, 506, 800) 
To liquidate partially obligations incurred under program._| —4, 493,200 | —4, 654, 300 —9, 147, 500 
| _____ faceted tsb iene alain 
Unfunded contract authorization, 1956 fiscal year_-_-...-) 6, 506, 800 | 7,845, 700 | _' 352, 500 
pp eg a a et OS ee ee | 11, 000, 000 12, 509, 000 c 23, 500, 000° 
1958 authorized program (av ailable in OE Pint dance hints citings | 16,000, 000 | 16, 009,000 | 32, 000, 000 
Total availability, 1957 fiscal year_............--.. ieiiitasal 97, 000, 000 28, 00,000 | 55, 500, 000 
Appropriated, 1957 fiscal year: | 
To fund prior year contract authorization.__........---- : (6, 506, 800)| (7, 845, 700) | (14, 352, 500) 
To liquidate partially obligations incurred under 1957 
program -_ os —6, 993, 200 | —8, 454, 300 15, 447, 500 








Unfunded contract authorization: 
1957 fiscal year portion batbks eeu chee dies ra 4, 006, 800 | 4, 045, 7 8, 052, 500 
1958 fiscal year portion laiesahiceal “| 16, 000, 000 0 | 16, 000, 000 | _32, 000, 000 





Unfunded contract authorization, end 1957 fiseal year 





20, 006, 800 | 20,045, 700 | 40, 05, £00 





Unfunded brought forward applicable to 1958 fiscal year pro- 





es 
gram — 16, 000,000 | 16,009,000 | 32,000, 000 
1959 authorized program (available in 1958)... és : 16, 000, 000 | 16, 000, 000 | 32, 009, 000 
Total availability, 1958 fiscal year iaeutt steibineniiaiettale 2 000, 000 | 32, 009, 000 | 64, 000, 000 
Appropriated (estimate): 
To fund 1957 contract authorization._.........._.....--- (4, 006, rl (4, 045, 700) (8, 052, 500) 


To liquidate parley ae itions incurred under 1958 
icin cint 20+ iecncnhast<aeierdoubaanadinnian ene —10, 993, 200 | —i, 964, 300 | —22, 947, 500 


Unfunded contract authorization, end 1958 fiscal year 21, 006, 800 "20, 045, 700 | 41, 052, 500 


During the 1955 fiscal year, the first year contract obligational authority was 
available under the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954, the Service did not have 
the technical staff or sufficient advance plans to carry out the construction pre- 
grams at the rate desired. With the establishment of the eastern and western 
offices, Division of Design and Construction, staffing and operational problems 
have been resolved so that a higher level of operations, necessary for handling 
large programs, can be sustained. Barring unforeseen developments, this will 
permit the Service to handle efficiently the much larger construction programs. 
Sufficient cash is essential to keep the programs moving forward. By the begin- 
ning of the 1958 fiscal year, it is estimated that the rate of expenditure will have 
reached and leveled off with the rate of obligation. 


1. Parkway, $15,000,000 


The estimate of $15,000,000 will provide $4,006,800 to liquidate obligations 
for projects being accomplished during the 1957 fiscal year and $10,993,200 to 
meet partial payments to contractors in carrying out the 1958 program of $16,000,- 
000. The 1958 program is directed toward urgently needed projects in 4 of the 
8 authorized national parkways. These projects are confined mainly to the clos- 
ing of gaps in the parkways construction so as to make additional units available 
to the visitor and to protect the Federal investment already made through the 
prevention of further deterioration of partially completed work. The program 
includes 61 miles of grading, base course, and other stage construction, and 48 
miles of final paving. Also, included are 32 bridge and grade separation struc- 
tures and various visitor-use facilities. 
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The following table reflects the contractual authorization (program) for 
1958 and the funds estimated for the purpose of liquidating contractual obliga- 
tions incurred during the 1957 fiscal year and for making partial payments 
against contractual obligations scheduled for 1958: 





1958 fiscal year estimate 


1958 obli- 
Parkway gational To meet 
program To liqui- |partial pay- Total 
date 1957 | ments, 1958] estimate 
program program 1958 











(a) Blue Ridge__ eee ee re ee $5, 949, 340 
Se EE 52k 205. dno ade tik wos nce Cd 1, 051, 300 305, 250 553, 250 858, 500 
(c) George Washington NOONE i ao st ha swith tions 3, 744, 000 900,170 | 2,165, 910 3, 066, 080 
(d) Natchez Trace. § B.. ne ees 4, 573.900 | 1,690,840 | 3, 435, 240 5, 126, 080 

| |__| —_ 
0 EE ee ROP e) Loe) ee eS Pee TT | 4, 006, pa | 10, 993, 200 15, 000, 000 


(a) Blue Ridge Parkway $6.630,800 (North Carolina, $3,858,500, 
Virginia, $2,772,300) 


This parkway was started in 1935 under authority of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act of June 16, 1933. When completed, it will extend along the crest of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains for a distance of 477 miles in Virginia and North 
Carolina. 

The program will provide for the surface treatment and the completion of the 
Oconaluftee River Bridge on an 11-mile gap between Wolf Laurel Gap and the 
parkway’s terminus at Ravensford, N. C., in the Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park to make available another usable unit in North Carolina, while on 
an adjoining section, the grading of 15 miles from the end of the present paving 
at Soeco Gap running southerly to U. S. Highways 19A and 23 at Balsam Gap 
would advance the completion of a usable unit between two major highways. 
The program also provides for the completion (final paving) of a scenic high 
11-mile section between Wagon Road and Beech Gaps below Asheville. In Vir- 
ginia, about 10 miles of grading and structures would be started on a 14-mile unit 
between U. S. Highway 220 near Roanoke and Adney Gap. With the completion 
of this unit the only gap remaining in Virginia would be the 15-mile section 
around Roanoke. General development items are also included for several rec- 


reational and maintenance areas on completed sections of the parkway in both 
States. 


(b) Foothills Parkway, $1,051,300 (Tennessee) 


The Foothills Parkway was authorized by the Act of February 22, 1944 (16 
U. S. C. 4034-11). When completed, it will extend approximately 72 miles gen- 
erally parallel to the northern boundary of the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park between the Pigeon River and the Little Tennessee River. 

The program would complete the northbound lane of the spur road that con- 
nects the city of Gatlinburg with the main line of the parkway at Caney Creek 
and one of the main accesses to the Great Smoky Mountains National Park. A 
portion of the program has already been provided in the 1957 fiscal year. This 
spur road will have two lanes on each side of the West Prong, Little Pigeon River 
to serve the heavy volume of traffic using this route. A portion of the southbound 
lane has been completed between Gatlinburg and Banner Bridge where it joins 
the existing winding narrow State highway. The completion of the northbound 
lane would make available a 4-mile section for public use. 


(c) George Washington Memorial Parkway, $3,744,000 (Maryland, $2,477,000, 
Virginia, $1,267,000) 

This parkway is authorized to extend from Mount Vernon to Great Falls on 
the Virginia side of the Potomac River and from Great Falls to Fort Washington 
on the Maryland side, a total length of about 49 miles, not including the distance 
through Alexandria, Va., and the District of Columbia. The Mount Vernon 
Highway portion of the parkway was completed several years ago; more recently 
it has been extended from Arlington Memorial Bridge to a connection with Spout 
Run above Key Bridge, a total distance of about 15 miles from Mount Vernon. 
Rights-of-way for this parkway are being provided by the States of Virginia 
and Maryland, with participation by counties and the United States. The park- 
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way from Spout Run to the site of the Central Intelligence Agency at Langley, 
Va., a distance of about 6 miles, is being constructed with funds appropriated to 
that Agency and advanced to the Service for that purpose. Rights-of-way for 
this portion are being acquired by the National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission with funds appropriated to the Central Intelligence Agency, and matched 
by funds provided by the State of Virginia and Arlington and Fairfax Counties. 

The program proposed would complete the grading and substructure work on 
that section of the parkway between the District of Columbia line and Great 
Falls, Md. Funds have already been provided in 1957 for the grading and struc- 
tures for a portion below Carderock to the District line. The program also in- 
ludes the beginning of grading work from Langley on a unit of the parkway 
authorized to extend to Great Falls on the Virginia side of the Potomac River. 
Access roads, parking areas, and other minor improvements will be made at Belle 
Haven, Collingwood-Little Hunting Creek, Marine Memorial, and Daigierfield 
Island located in Virginia. 


(d) Natchez Trace Parkway, $4,573,900 (Alabama, $12,500; Mississippi, 
$3,761,900 ; Tennessee, $799,500) 

A survey to determine the route of this parkway was authorized by the act 
of May 21, 1934, and construction was started with funds allocated from the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 19385. When completed, the parkway 
will extend for a distance of about 450 miles from Nashville, Tenn., to Natchez, 
Miss. 

In Mississippi the above-mentioned program would continue work (structures) 
on a 27-mile section between U. S. 45 near Tupelo and Mississippi Highway 32 
near Houston, leaving only the final paving at a cost of $600,000, while grading 
work would be started on a 17.5-mile adjacent section running southerly to the 
Woodland-Monteplier Road in the vicinity of Houston. Final paving on a sec- 
tion between French Camp and U. S. Highway 82 would make available a usable 
unit of 24 miles, thereby providing a long, continuous 102-mile completed unit 
north of Jackson. In Tennessee major work would continue on 4 major struc- 
tures on a 16-mile section between U. S. Highway 64 and State Highway 20 with 
final paving tentatively scheduled for 1960. Additional public service facilities 
at developed areas as well as general development projects needed for mainte- 
nance operations are also included. 


2. Roads and trails, $16 million 


The estimate of $16 million is requested to provide $4,045,700 to liquidate 
obligations for projects being accomplished during the 1957 fiscal year, and 
$11,954,300 to meet partial payments to contractors in carrying out the 1958 
program of $16 million. 

The $16 million scheduled for roads and trails is broken down into the fol- 
lowing categories : 


NE I cai gestern iis aecagieitn ch aniessteenesdeehiatemateeniee aise ease $5, 223, 400 
UI . CINE RIN tcp errecngecveyrenstnnerrn noes eran erase aaa ae 2, 917, 600 
DI I ces eyes esr cn eens times crip en seem eh ngs oo ean eee 2, 996, 900 
DO I aca a 0 cenenicgpid ni nsiegnasonsin aonaccigeiatarsepamreivenscteneesineiesaae ceekaeaeiadaie aieaaeeta eee 4, 562, 100 
TG A scene cieccrincas swab cen iel oncocmamtah neta cea ame Rare ae 300, 000 

INE octsanetienanesaeietics scinb-enasrasutesigseiigipncgodipes Taieuiine es paddieaiaen tisadeeditealaa aa 16, 000, 000 


Reconstruction and relocation of existing roads make up the largest category of 
road work required. Areas having roads which were built and have been used 
extensively over periods in excess of 20 years do not meet the standards of 
modern use. Roads in some of the older parks follow stagecoach routes. These 
are over 50 years old, are badly located for present-day demands, and have 
inadequate bases which makes further work on them a heavy annual expense. 

The modern park road must also provide sufficient informational and inter- 
pretive signs, markers and exhibits, turnouts, parking spaces and overlooks 
necessary for the motorist to make safe and satisfactory use of it. Relocation 
in many instances, is the only alternative to eliminate steep, winding, and narrow 
sections which preclude this type of construction. 

The principle followed in all areas of the National Park System is to provide 
sufficient roads to take the motorist to a fair assortment of the attractions, 
and to supplement the roads with good trail systems to accommodate those 
visitors who desire a more intimate contact with the scenic, historic, scientific, 
archeologic, or wilderness features which comprise all but a small percentage 
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of the major parks. The long-range mission 66 program calls for improvement 
of close-in trails, relocation of portions of existing trails, and the building of 
new connecting trails, designed to distribute use more evenly and to prevent 
overuse of some facilities, such as certain camping spots. This is especially 
important in the “back country” of some of the parks. The trail system, in 
addition to visitor use, also provides access for forest protection and other pro- 
tection and management purposes. The mission 66 program is not aimed at 
construction of extensive additional mileage. 

The 1958 program provides for work on 103 miles of major roads, including 
reconstruction of 16 miles; grading and base surfacing of 30 miles; final paving 
of 43 miles; and construction of 14 miles of new roads. Eight bridges are 
included in the major road program. The remainder of the program is for 
numerous minor roads and trails projects, parking areas, drainage structures, 
ete.; for advance planning and reconnaissance surveys, topographic surveys, ete. 

The projects included in the roads and trails program are set out in the 
following tabulation : 


Roads and trails program, 1958 fiscal year 
| | | 

| Major roads | Minor roads Total 

| and trails 


| 


— | ——————__—__—__- — | — —_-__- —_ —- 


Region 1. | $2,129, 800 $940, 400 | $3, 070, 200 
Region 2 : 3, 472, 700 | 866, 600 | 4, 339, 300 
Region 3____..--- 5 : ust; donkieenk 1, 775, 000 | 949, 300 | 2, 724, 300 
Region 4 ___. . aE 4, 092, 200 | 1, 238, 300 | 5, 330, 500 
Region 5. 3 oe ee eee ee oan 407, 900 | 407, 900 
National Capital Parks bsartacdsécaewss' tha 618, x00 | 631, 000 1, 249, 800 

Subtotal..__...-.-. ile eet jie 12, 088, 500 5, 033, 500 17, 122. 000 


Advance planning surveys, etc_- 














SEpR We wes EP ae MERLE Lo 300, 000 
Roads and parking areas to serve concessioners’ projects _ .....}------.- BSc 200, 000 
aa dl a are | 17, 622, 000 
MAJOR ROADS 
Region 1: 
Sumberland Gap National Historical Park, Ky.: Construction 
I I EI OC ce cen ia $250, 000 
Everglades National Park, Fla.: Construction of park highway 
CCHS 1 tcl 3. cas netel> ohiptieidenmemcnantinds edwin non 600, 000 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park: Reconstruction of New- 
found Gap Highway (portion) : 
Petes COR ahi, Bi ieee sedi cielo ot ibio 788, 800 
I 5s cam tanh al cial ik gcc lh ani aichonnit oie bateeeta Wea 147, 000 
Vicksburg National Military Park, Miss.: Improvement to exist- 
Ba Na a re ert ete 344,000 
Total for region 1_________ Seen naan desea e ae 2, 129, 800 
Region 2: 
Badlands National Monument, 8S. Dak.: Construction of Cedar 
Pass-Pinnacles Highway (portion), 10 miles__._.___..__________ 550, 000 
Dinosaur National Monument, Utah and Colo.: Road Construc- 
thoes pemerihc. 3st cos sisi es si ee 4h tire, 259, 700 
Glacier National Park, Mont.: Improvement to Many Glacier 
MOOG iets lo Leckice wel ges to eco tineLaodl. 45, 000 
Grand Teton National Park, Wyo.: Paving East Side highway, 
CP TAO i ee tS a SE ere? eh tee et 400, 000 
Rocky Mountain National Park, Colo.: Construction and acquisi- 
tion of right-of-way on the High Drive entrance road________ 319, 000 
Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial Park, N. Dak.: Construc- 
tion of Peaceful Valley Loop Road (portion) 2.3 miles_.___.__._ 657, 000 
Yellowstone National Park, Wyo.: 
Construction of north entrance road (portion) ..__________ 382, 000 
Construction of west entrance road (portion) 14 miles______ 860, 000 


RAR EAR Mee Gh Busoni ali Sheth cticatity beg oy rt eS 3, 472, 700 
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Region 3: 
Arches National Monument, Utah: Construction of monument 
entrance. road (portion) 9.3 . miles... ns eo 
Big Bend National Park, Tex.: Construction of road bridges__--_-_ 
Chaco Canyon National Monument, N. Mex.: Construction of 
momument menWay (pittien ) sso eee ee 


Petrified een National Monument, Ariz.: Grade separation 
structure, U. 8S. 66 entrance 


Total for region 38_________- 


Region 4: 
Mount MeKinley National Park, Alaska: Bridges and other im- 
provements cn: Dare - 2006. 8S ae ae 
Mount Rainier National Park, Wash. : 
Bridge reconstruction on White River and east side roads___ 


Construction Nisqually River bridge and approaches (por- 
Chet pee tea 5S eon eat cage aaee 


Olympic National Park, Wash.: Construction of Heart of the 
Perera TRE CRUISIN ) sean bs cetcceceeec een biceec eel 


Yosemite National Park, Calif.: Construction of Tioga Road 


(Pirtion) 2s waives Eee Jee. eee 4 


Total foe resion-4.«<-.-cazs- scceco ed 2s SS 
National pie nn Hy Parks, D. ¢ 
Mall (portion) 


Minor ROAvDS AND TRAILS 
Region 1: 
Andrew Johnson National Monument, Tenn.: Parking area 
Appomattox Court House National Historical Park, Va. 
struction of entrance road and parking area 
Cape Hatteras National Site, N. C.: 
Roads, walks and parking areas on Bodie Island______-_-_~ 
Roads, walks and parking areas on Hatteras Island 
Road construction on Oc racoke PRAMMOL OUSLY et 
Cowpens National Battle Site, S. C.: Roads, parking area, walks 
ONG Miso iin anit cccanmnen anneal idsaaae ae 
Cumberland Gap National Historical Park, Ky.: Roads and 
parking areas for visitor center 


Everglades National Park, Fla.: Roads and trails at Flamingo 
ené-Royel Path. jin etcentoossoeaaee 
Fort Donelson National Military Park, Tenn.: Roads and parking 
CUP: Tea WE Ce idee ih gerne edameate 
Fredericksburg-Spotsylvania National Military Park, Va.: Narra- 
tive markers and trailside exhibits___._._._.__._._._._._._._..._._____-_ 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park: Roads, walks and inter- 
pretive signs : 
North Carolina 
"Lenmmemeen. Jo) i ee i ee 
Kings Mountain National Military Park, 8. C.: Roads, signs 
and markers am ; oe Let 
Mammoth Cave National Ps irk, Ky. - Roads, parking | areé 1S and 
SU ase cease ks a es ich asain ee siech ac chen tle Geena eagle a edie a 
Moores Creek National Military Park, N. C.: Roads, parking 
Pig eee CB ee ee 


San Juan National Historical Site, Puerto Rico: Trails and signs 
Shenandoah National Park, Va.: Roads, parking areas, trails, 
signs-and ‘selective cuttingsil Us) a ee ae i 


: Recon- 


Total for region 1_...-----.. 


700, 000 
880, OOU 


95, 000 


100, 000 


1, 775, 
500, 000 
166, 200 
550, 000 
876, 000 


2, 000, 000 


4, 092, 200 


618, 800 


6, 200 
38, 800 
106, 800 
123, 000 
20, 000 
4, 200 
75, 000 
11, 000 
30, 400 
28, 900 
18, 600 
161, 600 
7, 300 
162, 600 


37, 500 
4, 600 


103, 900 


9-40, 400 
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Region 2: 
Badlands National Monument, 8. Dak.: Roads, parking areas and 
(Raphi natalie tat shih em tN SA cat a ode NC ety A aed pg 
Dinosaur National Monument, Utah: Parking area and trail_____ 
Glacier National Park, Mont.: Roads, parking areas and walks__ 


Grand Teton National Park, Wyo.: Parking turnouts, trails, signs 
a hase -Siee tame eal 
Mount Rushmore National Memorial, S. Dak.: Service road__________ 
Pipestone National Monument, Minn.: Roads, parking areas, 
TOE TR re 
Rocky Mountain National Park, Colo.: Parking areas, signs and 
a ee ae 
Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial, N. Dak.: Roads, trails, signs 
Nee Nn a ad 
Wind Cave National Park, S. Dak.: Roads, parking areas and 
I es cence aetithcn <ienseiene estate et aki cen stale nbibhena daha sckah cca cee! 
Yellowstone National Park, Wyo.: 
Roads, walks and signs in canyon area___._-______________ 
Parking, turnouts, roads, trails, etc., various locations_______ 
Total for region 2 
Region 3: 
Big Bend National Park, Tex. : 
Bae CAMPSTOEURG T0G06i 6 inka cca danesese ant ies 
Roads at Rio Grande and Panther Junction__________--_-_- 
Bryce Canyon National Park, Utah: Relocate portion of main 
I iii ere eee at Sina nei eee 
Cedar Breaks National Monument, Utah: Reconstruction of Rim 
Fort Union National Monument, New Mexico: Roads, parking 
areas... EFAS. SIDS. eemsringhl— +4866 sie SEE Sano 
Grand Canyon National Park, Ariz. : Roads, parking areas, walks__ 
Lake Mead National Recreational Area: 
Campground and service roads, Nevada_____--------------- 
Campground and service roads, Arizona___..--_----.---~-- 
Organ Pipe Cactus National Monument, Ariz.: Campground roads 
Petrified Forest National Monument, Ariz.: Roads, walks, park- 
Ta) COR oe oie so bcc eke nntesesecknosagorcnsananekitec 
Saguaro National Monument, Ariz.: Road resurfacing___-_--~-- 
Wupatki National Monument, Ariz.: Road reconstruction 
Zion National Park, Utah: Trail reconstruction 


Total for region 3 
Region 4: 
Coulee Dam National Recreational Area, Wash.: Road con- 
struction ‘ 4 
Crater Lake National Park, Oreg.: Roads, trails and markers_-_ 
Craters of the Moon National Monument, Idaho: 
Campground roads, walks, signs__...__.__.--.i......--u.. 
Construction and improvements on general road system_-_ 
Death Valley National Monument, Calif.: Road construction and 
reconstruction 


Glacier Bay National Monument, Alaska: Roads, walks and 
Cee a eG SOU kc cadences Ose isceinemtesunineeete 

Joshua Tree National Monument, Calif.: Truck trail recon- 
struction 


Lassen Volcanic National Park, Calif.: Roads, walks, parking 
OF GD rend 4 50ks vied asbaeth.it<ee. Jellies wheats 
Mount Rainier National Park, Wash.: Reconstruct trail bridge__ 
Muir Woods National Monument, Calif.: Reconstruct bridges__- 
Olympic National Park, Wash.: Roads and parking areas_____~_ 
Sequoia-Kings Canyon National Park, Calif.: Roads, parking 
a ER Ba RLS Pn ee rant keene re ee ee mee el 
Yosemite National Park, Calif.: Roads, parking areas, walks, 
vista clearing 


Total for region 4 


73, 000 
9, 500 


51, 000 
44, 400 
97, 300 
20, 000 


98, 000 
184, 300 


866, 600 


196, 600 
102, 500 


32, 500 
50, 000 


33, 400 
329, 600 


28, 000 
44, 600 
15, 000 


23, 700 
18, 300 
68, 200 

6, 900 


949, 300 


44, 000 
112, 100 


56, 100 
314, 000 


125, 700 
55, 400 
15, 000 
17, 000 
26, 260 
92, 700 

138, 600 


206, 500 


1, 238, 300 
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Region 5: 


Aeadia National Park, Maine: Campground roads___---_------- $57, 800 
Antitam National Historical Site, Md.: Interpretative markers__ 1, 500 
Gettysburg National Memorial Park, Pa.: Roads, parking areas, 

WUETIRES, TIT nn nn Ses tence ire a teenie a ieee 42, 600 
Hopewell Village National Historical Site, Pa.: Parking area 

extensions ¢ 1.11... tiiinsai. deb sis. aie A ee 5, 100 


Isle Royale National Park, Mich.: Trail and dock construction__ 23, 200 
Morristown National Historical Park, N. J.: Roads, parking areas, 


TORUS RTI a aan wets eres igen nee ene Te 31, 500 
Mound City Group National Monument, Ohio: Roads, parking 

greas;, walke, Mgn@inis. <ic5-sct hk ee eee 23, 100 
Salem Maritime National Historical Site, Mass.: Signs and mark- 

CO iano deneegspcinssin: Mids Gestetner 3, 100 
Saratota National Historical Park, N. Y.: Roads, trails and steps. 119,300 
Statue of Liberty National Monument, N. Y.: Walk construction. 100, 700 

Total for regita O.......cci Seek aee eee 407, 900 


National Capital Parks: 
District of Columbia: 


Culverts for approaches to Broad Branch Bridge___-__--__ 125, 000 
Guard rail, roads and parking areas in Rock Creek Park_._.. 165, 500 

Roads, parking areas, bridges in various locations_______~ 220, 5 
Maryland: Roads and trails on C. & O. Canal___--_-------.--_- 120, 000 
Total for National OCenpttal, Perite..- «11+. icodticde 631, 000 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


CONSTRUCTION (LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION ) 


APPROPRIATIONS 
SE i kit cee heehee Sl, GOO, GST TBS. ees $19, 654, 300 
| a SS ee eee 29, 800, 000 


Itemization of estimate 








! 
Estimate, Estimate, 
1957 i 1958 
PROGRAM AND FINANCING 
Total obligations 5 Se oshies : , $28, 116, 688 $32, 550, 527 
Unobligated balance brought forward (contract authorization) __- s —28, 667,215 | —32, 550, 527 
Unobligated balance carried forward (contract authorization) ____- | 32, 550, 527 | 32, 000, 000 
Unfinanced balance at beginning of year___ plata ; | 37, 852, 500 | 40, 052, 500 
Unfinanced balance at end of year___._..._--_- sie A dda eaiecodh .--.| —40, 052, 500 —41, 052, 500 
Appropriation to liquidate contract authorization 29, 800, 000 | 31, 000, 000 


OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 


01 Personal services-- 


4, 622, 817 
02 Travel 





Siieiohd at 258, 825 
6 . Transportation Of things... - 6... ces icsccnnceses . 42, 540 
04 Communication services . 7 36, 140 
05 Rents and utility services - -- i : 85, 125 
06 Printing and reproduction__- | 39, 120 
07 Other contractual services..............---- yi | 4,010, 715 | 4, 476, 915 
08 Supplies and materials ‘ ‘ ‘ iceplaitiaeda 639, 435 739, 355 
09 Equipment Bie 6D 5 pCO NS. 21 7ee 7 Bee es 219, 410 | 256, 385 
10 Lands and structures osaak kaded ia | 18, 639, 645 | 21, 713, 280 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contributions to retirement fund “ : ; 251, 500 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities__...............----.-------.-- ae 10, 195 | 11, 950 
15 Taxes and assessments_- ~ooeGeeeeeed oe Eueat tases 14, 150 | 16, 575 


Total obligations-.-_.-.. intirciegillaahiaitaaile jeindiinicwquialiemacnichnmatp caine 28, 116, 688 32, 550, 527 
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PROGRAM PROGRESS 


Chairman Haypren. How is your road program coming along? 

Mr. Wirrn. It is coming along very well. We have to have 1 or 2 
rebids on account of prices. 

Chairman Haypen. I was going to ask that. Have you run into 
increased construction costs ? 

Mr. Wrirrn. That is true and it varies, Senator, in different sections 
of the country. That is why we are seeking general flexibility in 
eur construction programs so that we can move from one section to 
another if we run into high prices. 

Chairman Haypen. As I recall the 1956 Highway Act gave you 
contract authority for $16 million for both—parkways and roads and 
trails, for fiscal years 1958 and 1959. Am I correct on that ? 

Mr. Wirru. Yes, sir. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON PARKWAY 


Chairman Haypren. Have you definitely established the location of 
the George Washington Parkway on the Maryland side of the river? 

Mr. Wrirru. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. That is finished ? 

Mr. Wirrn. The location of that parkway as a whole is, and we 
have our plans almost completed. There has been some controversy. 
We propose to go ahead with one road and I have agreed to talk to 
certain people that have been in opposition to it before we actually let 
the contract. 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE AND JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypex. The House allowed $1,330,000 for general ad- 
ministrative expenses. This isa reduction of $35,000 below the budget 
estimate of $1,365,000. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justification referred to follows :) 


Analysis of adjusted appropriation 


Increase’in | 
| base due to | 


Total Government’s! Adjusted 
Activity available | contribution | appropria- 
1957 | to the tion 
| retirement 
fund 
(1) (2) | (3) 
1. Departmental expenses : aba iis ; | $789, 100 $42,040 | $831, 140 
2. Region office expenses : 460, 900 27, 150 | 488, 050 
Pete Oe ee FAG , 5 1, 250, 000 | 69, 190 1, 319, 190 
Analysis by activities 
Activities | Adjusted ap-| Estimate, 
propriation 1958 
1. Departmental expenses - - $831, 140 $858, 600 
2. Regional office expenses 488, 050 | 506, 400 


| 
| 
ere 
Total... a pcageetnaseswsene «i cateaste --| 1, 319, 190 1, 365, 000 


——_———_— 
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1. Departmental expenses, $858,600 


Adjusted Estimate, 
Activities | appropri- 1958 
ation | 
(a) Salaries | $683, 890 $703, 530 
(b) General expenses 122, 250 13u, O70 
(c) Administrative printing | 25, OUO | 25, Wuu 
Total we 


coe + 831, 140 ' S58, 600 


(a) Salaries, $703,530 


The estimate for this subactivity for the fiscal year 1958 is $703,530, an in- 
crease of $19,640 over the base of $683,890. These funds are used for salaries of 
Washington office employees who are engaged in activities which are general in 
nature and not chargeable to other appropriations of the Service. Such activities 
include the formulation of Service policies, the prescribing of procedures, and 
the overall administrative direction and coordination of the various Service func- 
tions. The many varied and unique activities carried on by the Service, the 
expanded mission 66 programs, and the unprecedented use of the areas by the 
traveling public continues to increase the already heavy workload in the central 
office. 

The Service’s Management Improvement Committee has recommended that the 
central office training staff be increased to consist of a training officer, an assistant 
training officer and a secretarial assistant. The present unaided training officer 
cannot accomplish the work incident to planning for, preparing for, and carrying 
out the vitally needed training and development program, although a great deal 
of valuable training work has been undertaken and accomplished during the few 
years the Service has had a training officer. Emphasis was placed on employee 
training in the following statement contained in the Management and Organiza- 
tion Survey Report: “ * * * greater attention be given to an effective training 
program both in general Department of the Interior and National Park Service 
policies and the features and operations of the specific park areas. The gen- 
eral material should be prepared by the headquarters staff.’”’ With the staff in- 
crease requested, it would be possible to plan for, initiate, coordinate, and super- 
vise the carrying out of a servicewide program of management training and 
orientation training of new Service and concessioner employees. The staff would 
also provide guidance and general supervision over a field training facility which 
is proposed to be established in one of the parks to provide intensive training of 
new uniformed protective and interpretive employees. The headquarters train- 
ing staff would necessarily have to spend considerable time in the field and, in 
many instances, would personally conduct certain courses and training demon- 
strations. They would be in constant touch with field administrators and super- 
visors to plan for and assist in the training of personnel at all levels of employ- 
ment, including professional, scientific, and skilled crafts and trades. 

The Management Improvement Committee has also concurred in a recommen- 
dation, made by a special committee appointed to study the problem, that the 
Serviee’s existing administrative manual be revised into a new format and that 
the responsibility for maintaining it be assigned to a specific staff. The revision 
of the manual is in itself a tremendous undertaking and to maintain it properly 
will require the constant attention of a procedures analyst and a clerk-stenog- 
rapher, funds for which are requested in this budget. This staff would cooper- 
ate and work closely with personnel of the divisions and branches concerned in 
making revisions in and preparing amendments to the manual. Only in this way 
will field officials have immediate and accurate reference sources to enable them 
to discharge their responsibilities properly and expeditiously. The lack of a 
specific staff to carry on this function has made it necessary to a great extent 
to supplement and, in many instances, to revise policy and procedural material 
in the manual by means of memoranda rather than by 
ments or changes in the manual itself. AS a result, the manual has not served 
fully its intended purpose of providing a working tool for officials and employees 
in the field. With the staff increase requested, the Service would be in a position 
to carry out the recommendation made in the Management and Organization 
Survey Report: “As the National Park Service moves toward greater decentral- 
ization of its operations, more attention should be given to the mannal to insure 


making formal supple- 
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the quality of its content and to eliminate unnecessary controls of detail that 
could defeat decentralization.” 


(b) General expenses, $130,070 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1958 is $130,070, an increase of 
$7,820 over the base of $122,250. 

These funds are utilized for the general expenses of employees whose salaries 
are financed from this appropriation, and cover such related items of expenses as 
travel, transportation, office supplies, servicing and repair of typewriters, dictat- 
ing machines, calculators, and other office machines, replacement of office equip- 
ment, central reproduction services, library facilities, supply services, telephone 
and switchboard service, postage and other similar expenses. The increase of 
$7,820 will provide for necessary general expenses for the four new positions 
requested for expansion of the Service’s training program and an administrative 
manual staff. 

(c) Administrative printing, $25,000 

This estimate of $25,000 is the same amount as the operating base and is the 
same amount as has been available for the purpose for the past several years. 
These funds are used to cover the cost of printed forms, letterheads, envelopes, 
binding of books, calendars, salary tables, various civil service publications, 
copies of budget documents, legislative bills, reports, hearings, Comptroller Gen- 
eral Decisions, and other miscellaneous publications and documents required to 
earry out assigned functions. 


2. Regional office expenses, $506,400 











| 
Activities | Adjusted ap-| Estimate 
| propriation 1958 
CE RN Ob as canccnsn oaoheep one aahenepenwnb Gthabiok soebe+eae $96, 500 $100, 110 
(b) Region 2 office-_-__-_-- SSE Sot op osees use se — Ze ----| 97, 180 100, 830 
(c) Region 3 office ____- Sie tiide aati 96, 660 100, 280 
an PEE NOD 5s Ste cabindopie~nie-enimenes gab tatinaieas saroh toasted ies 96, 880 100, 565 
Se IIR 4 icin ns nas a cnerapro ce thin ooindinae deriebaasiebere mama aaeeiaien abies 100, 830 104, 615 
Wo os 2h. £563 Re eee a ee 488, 050 506, 400 








2. Regional offices, $506,400 


The estimate for this activity for the fiscal year 1958 is $506,400, an increase of 
$18,350 over the operating base of $488,050. 

The “Regional office expenses” portion of the “General administrative ex- 
penses” appropriation finances the activities of the five regional offices which are 
not chargeable to other appropriations of the Service. 

An increase of $18,350 is needed to cover additional costs of per diem and travel 
and to provide additional general expense funds for the five regional offices in 
carrying out their increased administrative workloads in connection with the 
Service’s mission 66 program. 

The regional offices carry a very heavy administrative workload in connection 
with the prosecution of mission 66. To function effectively, officials and employees 
of those offices should spend more time in the field areas under their supervision 
than has been possible in the past. The small increase requested, which averages 
only $3,670 for each region, will permit the regional offices to more nearly meet 
their responsibilities in coordinating the varied and expanded field area programs. 


APPROPRIATIONS 
em eos A a $1, 342, 000 
BE ih ie aright i een A Shc (NEN iin me og nm adore =i 1, 268, 000 
REE cisitedeiveok imaisiaeone eed hg CI LN cts ae case secs Sah A 1, 084, 000 
Tories er nee ye Se a ._._. 1, 250, 000 
Seater reed Ds Rl a OE ibe Tre ain seb Hate stoi 1, 250, 000 


3d supplemental, pay_----- 3, 000 
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Itemization of estimate 














| 
Estimate Estimate 
1957 1958 
Pe ~ | ———--|-—— 

PROGRAM AND FINANCING 
ye ey ee eee ee | $1, 250, 000 $1, 365, 000 
Agueertietien :. 2. ..-< 5. 22st ‘eM Se aed 1, 250, 000 1, 365, 000 

OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS ey 

01 Personal services. ---- rng nis hago an ipiemeniresanitantie mean 1, 104, 334 1, 138, 293 
ie ae Sp aebutnanthonn Gadkeu aber eaaen ‘ 58, 443 6A, 411 
03 Transportation of things _ see daa 520i us et. ees el Den asec 3, 600 3, 700 
04 Communication services __-. ..-.. esity nid Secsimmbeuseded shite, Give 20, 400 20, 950 
05 Rents and utility services. __---_- pam eins aciaaie sitive dettacas Gamaaiicen 1, 585 2, 055 
OS) Dramatis ae Feprodteeias. f -. oe se hl 25, 135 25, 135 
07 -* Otter conituactual porvieos ..........-.. 22-2 see 21, 102 22, 848 
08 Supplies and materials_--------- intended — a 8, 756 11, 513 
09 Equipment 6, 010 5, 050 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contributions to retirement (eae he See 70, 430 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_--................-.---...-...--..---- 450 450 
16 ; FROIN SEE CERI 5 pct toctins4 Has pebiiontnartete cbedandtanitions <sigeelasiatiae 185 165 
TOCHE CONGMNIORE. . 55nd salen ctewnde sanstedialsbweedie aamaaadean 1, 250, 000 1, 365, 000 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 

(House hearings, pp. 190-193) 

Appropriation 1967 os<3s.niwe colinndicln ceases tained obs cisi $1, 250, 000 
ee i encecnn teen nce taint the citihiben Seb Sh ehihtiiresiiie thitacnhtie told 1, 365, 000 
ERGO. : RENO W BIC cise kta wb aed DA Be 1, 330, 000 
Restoration: Treguested si est pact ceeid tain ieee ae 35, 000 


(P. 16, line 17) 
Amendment requested : 
Page 16, line 17 strike out “$1,330,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$1,365,000”, 
the estimate, or an increase of $35,000 in the appropriation. 


HOUSE REPORT 


“The committee recommends $1,330,000 compared with the budget estimate of 
$1,365,000. The amount prov ided is an increase of $80,000 over funds available 
for the current fiscal year including $69,190 for the Government’s contribution to 
the retirement fund.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The amendment restores the reduction of $35,000 made by the House in the 
budget estimate for this appropriation. This amount is distributed to activities 
as follows: 


Activity Appropria- | Budget esti-| House al- | Rstoration 
tion, 1957 | mate, 1958 | lowarce, | requested 

| 1958 
1. Departmental expenses : $789, 100 $858, 600 $834, 450 $24, 150 
2. Regional office expenses themes 460, £00 £06, 400 495, 550 10, 850 
Total. _.. iguliannnn tigi ign higiedsddetke 1, 250, 000 1, 365, 000 i, 330, 000 | 35, 000 


A breakdown of the restoration requested by objects of expenditures follows: 


01 Personal services... _ Si ies Sel gnc eka scan eae a $22, 103 
I ac cee igi enn pnietnnnn emipriine ei ccencnaaeelg iscsi atic a eae 5, 968 
GS" “Rraneportation: f' thitive! on 5)) Also ee ee 100 
Of. Ooramunieation: serviees@. co. 2ih.05 408 ee ee ae Le 55 

05 Rents and utility services___._._...__-- fo dake ae diskthe it iin hte a Reece is 470 
Gt: ORDOr CDOETECCHAL BOTT ICOG cnt nsineind eiweethectideeomn Sb 1, 746 
CS” SORROr (OUNCL PICO co cuincccincmaedin sidbitamngs caren entll clon: atin tok 2, 757 


11 Grants, subsidies and contributions : 


Contributions to retirement fund... ~~... 2 le 1, 306 


sess lp Slo oA al Raa at a a pean eae 35, 000 


TWRGh. <.1c: 
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The Service’s program functions have increased from about $32,500,000 in 
1951 to over $66 million for the current fiscal year while the Services’ “General 
administrative expenses” appropriation for 1957 is $44,500 less than in 1951. 
The amount currently provided under this appropriation is less than 2 percent of 
the Service’s total program. This is a very small amount to finance the overall 
executive direction and administrative services for the programs now being car- 
ried out and contemplated during the 1958 fiscal year. 

The Washington office and regional offices of the Service, which are primarily 
financed under this appropriation have been reorganized. The basic staffs, 
established prior to the initiation of the Service’s 10-year mission 66 program 
and the financing of the administrative costs are not keeping pace with our 
expanded program. 

1. Departmental expenses.—The House reduction of $24,150 practically elimi- 
nates the total increase of $27,460 included in the budget estimate. It will elimi- 
nate funds for 4 administrative positions, plus general expenses requested in the 
budget estimate. Two of the positions, a procedures analysist and a clerk- 
stenographer are urgently needed to bring up to date the Service’s existing 
Administrative Manual, and to revise and maintain the Manual in a manner in 
keeping with requirements. The lack of personnel to assign to this task has 
made it necessary to revise policy and procedural instructions by means of 
memoranda rather than by formal revisions of the Administrative Manual. This 
has had to be done as a matter of expediency. As a result, many man-hours are 
lost throughout the year in bringing together instructional material which must 
be adhered to in carrying out the Service’s functions. 

The other two positions, an assistant training officer and a secretary, are 
needed to augment the services of a training officer now assigned to a vitally 
needed training and development program. With the staff increase requested, it 
would be possible to plan for, initiate, coordinate, and supervise the carrying out of 
a Servicewide program of management training and orientation training of 
new Service and concessioner employees. This staff would also provide guidance 
and general supervision over a field training facility which is proposed to be estab- 
lished in one of the parks to provide intensive training of new uniformed protec- 
tive and interpretive employees. The headquarters training staff would neces- 
sarily have to spend considerable time in the field and, in many instances, would 
personally conduct certain courses and training demonstrations. They would 
be in constant touch with field administrators and supervisors to plan for and 
assist in the training of personnel at all levels of employment, including profes- 
sional, scientific, and skilled crafts and trades. In the absence of an adequate 
training staff, the Service is handicapped in its attempt to develop an up-to-date 
and progressive training program. This function is vital to the mission 66 pro- 
gram. The development of our human resources should go hand-in-hand with 
our physical resources. 

2. Regional office expenses.—The reduction of $10,850 by the House under this 
activity, even though comparatively small, will adversely affect the accomplish- 
ment of planned programs in the five regional offices. For the past 2 years, just 
after the reorganization of 4 of the offices and establishment of the fifth one, these 
offices have been hard pressed to finance administrative costs, funds for which 
must come from this appropriation. Travel costs have been increased pursuant to 
legislation and all other operating costs have risen rapidly. Not only has the 
cost rise been a drain on meeting financial requirements, but the Service’s ex- 
panded construction programs and the accelerated operating programs have 
placed a much heavier load of work and responsibilities on the regional offices. 
Restoration of this small increase is recommended to permit those offices to carry 
out their duties and responsibilities effectively. 


EFFECT OF TIOUSE REDUCTION 


Chairman Havpen. Will you please comment on the effect of the 
House reduction ? 

Mr. Wrrrn. This reduction seems to be very small, only $35,000, 
but it is a very important item to us because it provides for some 
additional personnel in the Washington office to keep up with our 
mission 66 work, our Administrative Manual, and our training officer. 
The rest is for the regional offices, namely. $10,850, which is to cover 
travel expenses necessary for the personnel to follow through on the 





————$—$———$— 
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work and keep the program moving.. We are running out of that 
kind of money. That is a very important item to us. It 1s perhaps 
the tightest squeeze of the whole estimate. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Chairman Haypen. The budget proposed authority for the pur- 
chase of 125 automobiles—117 for replacement and 8 additions. The 
House bill provides for only the 117 replacements. 

Would you please give the committee a statement on the need of the 
8 additional automobiles ? 

Mr. Wirrn. There are three for the new areas that have been added 
where we have no cars to exchange. Then, there is a station wagon 
for the training officer to use at Yosemite; 2 pickups for Great 
Smoky Mountains; and a passenger car for the Natchez Trace Parkway 
and 1 for Rocky Mountain, all required in connection with our 
expanded protective and interpretive progr ams. 

Chairman Haypen. None of these are expensive cars ? 

Mr. Wirrn. No, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. What do you pay for them / 

Mr. Wiern. We are limited to $1,350. 

Senator Magnuson. The Government gets a good buy on cars. 

Mr. Wirrn. There is nothing fancy on them. 

Chairman Haypen. Your statement pertaining to automobiles will 
be included in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 
(House hearings, p. 622) 


(IP. 16, lines 20 and 21) 


Amendment requested : 

Page 16, lines 20 and 21 strike out the following: “one hundred and seventeen 
passenger motor vehicles for replacement only,” and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “one hundred and twenty-five passenger motor vehicles of which one 
hundred and seventeen shall be for replacement only,” 


HOUSE REPORT 


“The Committee has deleted from the budget language the authority requested 
to purchase 66 additional automobiles at a cost of $94,950. Although the in- 
creased workload being placed on the various bureaus is fully recognized, it is 
believed that efficient utilization of the existing fleet of 3,829 passenger-carrying 
vehicles should provide adequate transportation during fiscal year 1958.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The amendment restores authorization for the acquisition of eight additional 
passenger motor vehicles. 

The 8 new vehicles proposed for acquiistion consist of 5 automobiles, 2 coupe 
pickups, and 1 station wagon. Three of the vehicles are required for the opera- 
tion of three new areas, funds for which are included in the estimates for the 
first time in 1958. The new areas are Booker T. Washington National Monu- 
ment and Horseshoe Bend and Pea Ridge National Military Parks. Because of 
the distance between park headquarters and local community centers, the neces- 
sity of considerable transportation between various points in handling day to 
day park business, and the lack of public transportation suitable to meet require- 
ments, it is essential that the superintendent and his staff be provided with auto- 
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mobile transportation to permit carrying out assigned duties. No vehicles are 
now available for these areas. 

The Service is proposing to establish a field training facility in one of the parks 
during the 1958 fiscal year for the purpose of providing initial training of new 
uniformed employees in the Service’s protective and interpretive programs. The 
station wagon requested is for assignment to this program. After initial train- 
ing at the facility, the training staff will make trips to the areas where 
the trainees are stationed for on-the-job observation and, where necessary, to 
provide further on-the-job training. During the periods when the training 
facility is in session, the vehicle will be needed to transport trainees from class- 
room activities to various sites within the park to observe operations, equip- 
ment, and procedure demonstrations, and to practice physical skills such us 
forest-fire control, rescue operations, etc. When the training facility is not in 
session the vehicle will be used by the resident training staff to visit field areas 
to assist in park training activities. 

It is essential that the training staff be provided with a passenger motor vehi- 
cle to permit it to carry out its responsibilities. The isolation of many of the 
areas does not permit the use of other types of transportation. 

The other 4 vehicles, 2 of which are coupe pickups and 2 of which are auto- 
mobiles, are needed to provide transportation for the expanded protective and 
interpretive staffs provided for in the budget. Sufficient vehicles are not now 
available to provide the park rangers, park naturalists, and other related inter- 
pretive personnel with transportation required in their work. The increased 
visitor load generates a constant need for an increase in patrol and interpretive 
duties. An exchange of vehicles will not solve the problem as the present fleet 
is inadequate to meet present requirements. Accordingly, it is recommended that 
the proposed change in the text be restored to the bill to permit the purchase of 
8 additional passenger motor vehicles. 


Natrona Monument Commission 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE AND JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. You are a member of the National Monument 
Commission. The House disallowed the estimate of $25,000 for the 
National Monument Commission. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follows :) 


I NE EN NG ann een Nee ED ae Ate Tee 
Increases : 
Securing plans for the monument______-_____-_____ eer es $25, 000 





Budget estimate, 1958_______________ eee tao 8 the JUS _ 25, 000 


Analysis by activities 


1. Securing plans for the monument: 
SINR, en ee ae he 
ON ne Se ee Se ad ee A BS $25, 000 


1. Securing plans for the monument, $25,000 


The act of August 31, 1954 (68 Stat. 1029), created a National Monument Com- 
mission for the purpose of securing plans and designs for a useful monument sym- 
bolizing to the United States and the world the ideals of democracy as embodied 
in the freedoms of speech, religion, press, assembly, and petition sanctified by 
the Bill of Rights adopted by the Congress in 1789 and later ratified by the States. 
Such plans shall be approved by the Secretary of the Interior, the National Capital 
Planning Commission, and the Commission of Fine Arts, and thereafter submitted 
to the Congress for legislative authorization. 

Pursuant to provisions of the authorizing act, the President of the United 
States appointed four citizen members of the Commission as follows: 

1. Mr. Spencer T. Olin, Chairman; 
2. Mr. Thomas Harry Barton: 

3. Mr. Don Belding: and 

4. Mr. Hugh M. Comer. 








a 
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The Vice President of the United States has appointed four members of the 
Commission as follows: 

1. William Kerr Scott, of North Carolina ; 
2. Richard L. Neuberger, of Oregon; 

3. George H. Bender, of Ohio; and 

4. Gordon L. Allott, of Colorado. 

The Speaker of the House of Representatives has appointed four members of 
the Commission as follows : 

1. Congressman Howard W. Smith, of Virginia ; 
2. Wayne N. Aspinall, of Colorado; 

3. Lawrence H. Smith, of Wisconsin; and 

4. Jack Westland, of Washington. 

The Commission is responsible only for securing plans and designs for a monu- 
ment to be located on federally owned land within the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway adjoining the north boundary of Arlington National Ceme- 
tery west of Arlington Ridge Road and south of Arlington Boulevard on the 
heights overlooking the Potomac River, and shall serve as an international shrine 
and a continuing memorial to the principles of the freedoms enunciated in the 
Bill of Rights, and to all peoples and nations who have contributed to the estab- 
lishment, promotion, and defense of those principles in the preservation of democ- 
racy throughout the world. The monument may include an appropriate struc- 
ture or structures to house cultural displays and exhibits or symbolic features 
of national and international significance. 

The first meeting of the Commission was held on January 25, 1956, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., to organize and formulate plans for carrying out its responsibilities. 
A second meeting was held on April 9, 1956. Subsequent meetings have been 
held on June 16 and July 19, 1956. 

There are no funds available to cover expenses of the Commission. Personal 
funds are being used by those members required to travel or incur expenditures 
for other costs in connection with Commission activities. 

As the Commission was created by the Congress and directed to perform specific 
functions with respect to obtaining plans and designs for the monument, it is 
essential that funds be provided to permit the Commission to carry out its 
responsibilities. 

The life of the Commission is a continuing one until 30 days after its final 
report. Annual reports must be submitted to the President and the Congress on 
its progress and recommendations. Effective progress in carrying out the pro- 
gram cannot be made until funds are provided as authorized by the legislation 
ereating the Commission. 

This estimate of $25,000 is the minimum amount required to provide for ex- 
penses of secretarial and consultant services, travel costs of Commission mem- 
bers, and other general expenses such as communications, printing and reproduc- 
tion, supplies and materials, and other contractual services, including engineer- 
ing research, surveys, boring, photographs, ete. All of these services and com- 
modities are required to provide for the study in securing the plans and designs 
for the monument. 


Ttemization of estimate 


Estimate, Estimate, 
1957 1958 
PROGRAM AND FINANCING 
Total obligations. __- ; a sd $25, 000 
A ppropriation ----| i 4 25, 000 
= = | 
ORLIGATIONS BY ORJECTS | | 
01 Personal services ___- : | 12 040 
02 Travel | | 6, 000 
04 Communication. : 1,000 
06 Printing and reproduction - bate } 2, 000 
07 Other contractual services | : | 3, 000 
08 Supplies and materials ae 960 





Total obligations_. ; | 25, 000 
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NATIONAL MONUMENT COMMISSION 
(House hearings, pp., 799-805) 


Appropriation 1957 
RR 1 cecal snelnideu guile dl ein Mian 0:5. Roane 25, 000 


House allowatice 
Restoration requested 


Amendment requested: Page 37, after line 20, insert the following : 
“IT NDEPENDENT OFFICES 
“NATIONAL MONUMENT COMMISSION 


“For expenses necessary to ¢arry out the provisions of the act of Angust #1, 
1954 (68 Stat. 1029), $25,000, to remain available until expended.” 


HOUSE REPORT 


“The committee has again disallowed the budget request of $25,000 for ex 
penses of the Commission in developing plans and designs for a monument 
symbolizing the ideals of democracy. The committee, which has denied funds 
for this purpose on two previous occasions, is still of the opinion that the Capitol 
Building itself is the best possible symbolization of the ideals of democracy.” 





JUSTIFICATION 


The amendment restores the reduction of $25,000 made by the House in the 





budget estimate for this appropriation. The amount is for the following activity : | 
| 
" —— a ee ee | 
Appropria- | Budget House allow-| Restoration 
Activity tion, 1957 estimete, ance, 1958 requested j 
1958 

Securing plans for the monument_.__--.-- sion fhe | $25, 000 | dnb Sdeces $25, 000 

Py es if Eas i ioe} 4755 wt ie i 





A breakdown of the restoration request by objects of expenditure follows : 
1 Spee MOT TICE on ope eee cea no UL $12, 040 
02 Travel 


pret et D Les crs Sees ite Bima slit 22. OO GSS tn seule, HEGOO 
04+ Comaiauhication servicesisico)_ test lice Jue lab essse 1, 000 
06 bPrintigg and ireproductionwiuuces wu oi ete. Leese cel 2, OOO 
07. Other :contractual servicesuciw leks sos bee el ee sala: 3,000 
08: Sappliem and umatefidie lu. 22324 etiossvoukt secleu_ sce ie otis 960 





[ssc etueuesas 25, 000 


The National Monument Commission was created by the act of August 31, 
1954, to secure plans and designs for a monument which would symbolize to the 
Nation and to the world the principles that were spelled out in the Bill of 
Rights. This same legislation specifically set aside a substantial area in the 
Nation's Capital for this purpose and directed this Commission to organize and 
proceed with the progress of design selection and prepare an annual report to 
the President. This legislation also authorized the appropriation of such funds 
as may be necessary for expenses of the Commission. 

The estimate of $25,000 is requested to cover the expenses of the Commission 
as directed by the Congress. Several meetings have been held. <A great amount 
of work has been processed. The Commission members have come from across 
the country and from the Deep South on several occasions on their own expense 
to participate in the work of the Commission. No part of the funds requested 
are for construction. Any proposal the Commission may make must be approved 
by the Congress as well as planning agencies concerned with the Nation’s Capital. 
In the performance of its duties, the Commission has arrived at a procedure 
which it would recommend to the Congress which will not require Federal ap- 
propriations for any memorial which may be built in line with their recommen 
dations. It is hoped that this presentation to the Congress can be made within 
the next few months. Neither the presentation nor the report to the President 


Total 
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‘an be made without sufficient funds to underwrite the cost of the Commission's 
operations and expenses. In view of the fact that the Commission has diligently 
pursued the objectives which it was created to perform, it is expecting too much 
of the members to travel great distances and incur expenditures for travel and 
other costs for Commission activities. 

It is recommended that $25,000 be restored to the bill to permit the Commis- 
sion to carry out functions delegated to it by the authorizing legislation. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. What have you to say about that / 

Mr. Wirrn. Senator, I made quite an appeal, I thought, before the 
House, but with no success. I have a prepared statement here which 
IT can read. I would rather file that and make one personal state- 
ment on it. 

Chairman Haypen. You may file it. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ConRaD L. WIRTH, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER, NATIONAL MONUMENT COMMISSION 


Mr. Chairman, as executive officer of the National Monument Commission, I 
am appearing before you to request restoration of the $25,000 disallowed by the 
House for expenses of the Commission in developing plans and designs for a 
monument symbolizing the ideals of democracy, as authorized by the act of 
August 31, 1954 (68 Stat. 1029). 

An amendment to the House bill, proposing the restoration of the amount dis- 
allowed, has been submitted to this committee. I believe the statements con- 
tained in the amendment adequately explain the need for funds to permit the 
commission to carry out the functions delegated to it. 

I should like to point out, however, that no part of the $25,000 requested 
would be used for construction of the proposed monument. It would be used 
entirely for the necessary expenses of the Commission in formulating plans and 
design for such a monument, and the submission of annual progress reports to 
the President and the Congress. The approval of the Congress and the planning 
agencies of the Nation’s Capital would be required before the Commission would 
take any action to erect any memorial which may be included in its recom- 
mendations. 

In fairness to the Commission members, who have used their personal funds 
in carrying on the work of the Commission up to this time, I believe Federal 
funds should be provided to permit the Commission to complete its study and 
make the required report to Congress as contemplated by the authorizing legisla- 
tion. I hope you will give favorable consideration to restoring the full amount 
of $25,000 for this purpose. 


MEMBERS OF COMMISSION 


Mr. Wirrn. This Commission has been appointed. There are rep- 
resentatives of the Senate and of the House, and four members are 
appointed by the President. They have been working, regardless of 
having any money or not. We have come to the point where we need 
some additional meetings. They come clear across the country at their 
expense. We have to report to ‘Congress and draw up our report and 
get it presented and send it to Congress, and there is no money. Con- 
gress authorized this Commission sev eral years ago. 

Chairman Haypen. Who are the members of the Commission ? 

Mr. Wirrn. Mr. Spencer T. Olin is Chairman, appointed by the 
President, along with Mr. Thomas H. Barton and Mr. Don Belding 
and Mr. Hugh “Comer. The Vice President appointed Senator W. 
Kerr Scott, Senator Richard Neuberger, Senator George H. Bender, 
and Senator Gordon Allott. From ‘the House, there are Congress- 
man Howard W. Smith; Congressman Wayne N. Aspinall; Congress- 
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man Lawrence H, Smith, of Wisconsin; and Congressman Jack West- 
land, from Washington. 

Those are the members of the Commission. Most of them are Mem- 
bers of Congress, but there are the other four. 

Chairman Haypen. What is the minimum amount with which you 
can get along? 

Mr. Wirru. $25,000, sir. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR ALLOTT 


Chairman Haypen. Senator Allott, a member of the Commission, 
was here a few minutes ago, but had to leave to attend another meet- 
ing. He is very much interested in this appropriation, and will sub- 
mit a statement that will be included in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Varch 28, 1957. 
Re National Monument Commission 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR HaypEN: Last year the members of the National Monument 
Commission and myself appeared before the Appropriations Committee to re- 
quest an appropriation of $25,000, as requested by the President to start the mon- 
ument to the five freedoms. 

I appeared before your committee this week but had to leave to attend another 
committee meeting before your committee reached the subject of the National 
Monument Commission. 

You will recall that last year, I brought to the committee room various pic- 
tures and drawings of the proposed national monument. 

In these days of hard budgets, it would not be my purpose, and it is not, to 
ask the Federal Government to finance a monument such as that proposed. How- 
ever, as has always been the President’s idea, and the Commission’s, the mem- ' 
bers who have travelled across the country numerous times and will be required 
to do so in the future should have their expenses paid and that the architect and 
others who have labored and devoted much of their time to this for the last 
2 or 3 years should be entitled to a little compensation in behalf of their work. 

In accordance with my statement to you last year, I agree that this will be 
the only appropriation which I shall support on behalf of the National Monu- 
ment Commission, otherwise, it would not be fulfilling its true purpose. It is my 
sincere hope that the committee will see fit to place this $25,000 in the appropria- 
tion bill this year in order that this fine work can get off the ground and develop 
into the inspirational monument that so many fine people have in mind that it i 
should be. 

i 


With very best regards. 
Sincerely yours, 
Gorpon ALLOTT. 


J AMESTOWN-WILLIAMSBURG- YORKTOWN CELEBRATION Com™MISSION 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE AND JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. As to the Jamestown-Williamsburg- Yorktown 
Celebration Commission, the House allowed the budget estimate of 


$88,000. 
The justifications will be included in the record. 
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(The justifications referred to follow :) 


Analysis of adjusted appropriation 


Activity : 
1. Planning the celebration : 
Cah). SN Ne $115, 000 
Increase in base due to Government’s contribution to the retire- 
went EU nd ee 1, OVO 
Paci Srnec iii ocean} kee ietekpeecln ited wii camteciapmadal 116, 000 
Analysis by activities 
Activity : 
1. Planning the celebration: 
Adjusted appropristio®.... 5 a $116, 000 
Decrekgee 3 EO FO oh oo eee 0 
anes BG ini siteteccita cae wn essck can cscatalcitalnsalatlnctaimtitinaetapengiitiaiaaatadaia eid milaas 116, 000 
Rie Bias os ce cociernscinniacansscicicd hein alacant amelie talent 88, 000 


ERICR ORAS 5 iicioccins maincibtcndincs cadence ncang aaa 28, 000 


1. Planning the celebration, $88,000 

The estimate of $88,000 is a decrease of $28,000 under the operating base of 
$116,000. a 

The amount of the estimate is needed to permit carrying out activities of the 
Commission during the most important year of its existence. The decrease of 
$28,000 in the estimate is brought about as a result of winding up the affairs of 
the Commission prior to the end of the fiscal year. 

Culmination of several years of planning for one of the most important his- 
torical celebrations in which the United States has been a participant will take 
place during the 1958 fiscal year. 

The act of August 13, 1953 (67 Stat. 576), established a Commission to develop 
and execute plans for celebrating the 350th anniversary of the founding of 
Jamestown ; the flowering of colonial Virginia culture and statesmanship at Wil- 
liamsburg; and the winning of American independence at Yorktown in 1781. 

The Commission has worked vigorously during the past 3 years in de- 
veloping plans for the celebration which is scheduled for opening in April 1957. 
Supervision over the execution of those plans during the latter part of the 1957 
fiscal year and the first half of the 1958 fiscal year will highlight the activities 
of the Commission during that period. The festival, being developed by State 
and Federal commissions, will commemorate, first of all, the beginning of the first 
successful and permanent English colony in the New World at Jamestown in 
1607. The British Government is joining in observance of this milestone for the 
worldwide English speaking civilization. 

Visitors to the Jamestown-Williamsburg-Yorktown area—center of the fes- 
tival—view with amazement the preparations that have been made for the open- 
ing on April 1, 1957. Considerable sums from various sources have been spent 
in this compact historic locale. Some of the popular attractions whose progress 
can be seen are: (1) Reconstruction of the fort of 1607, facing the James River 
with its thatched, half-timbered church and houses; (2) the glasshouse of 1608, 
a reproduction of the first glass factory where blowers will melt glass and fashion 
souvenirs; and (8) the three ships of 1607 which have been reconstructed at 
West Norfolk especially for this event. 

The construction program of the National Park Service is progressing well. 
The Colonial Parkway which will connect Jamestown-Williamsburg-Yorktown 
for the first time will be completed by the opening of the celebration. The new 
visitor centers, at Jamestown and Yorktown, are nearing completion. A new 
information center area is being constructed by Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., in 
the Williamsburg area. It will include a motor hotel, a cafeteria, and two 
theaters that will show interpretive films now being produced. Art galleries for 
portraits of historic figures and new exhibition buildings are part of the plan. 

; The following special events are planned which will in themselves focus atten- 
tion upon the main objectives of the celebration: 
1. The President of the United States will be invited to be present on 
May 13, 1957, the anniversary of the settlers’ arrival at Jamestown. 
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2. Queen Elizabeth II of Great Britain is being invited to be present on 
June 16, 1957, the anniversary of the establishment of Virginia as a royal 
dominion. 

3. The Congress of the United States will be invited to be present on July 
30, 1957, the anniversary of the convening of the Virginia Legislature, | 
second oldest legislative body in the English-speaking world. (The English 

Parliament is the oldest, the Virginia legislative body dating from 1607 is 

the second oldest.) 
4. The Federal Government will be asked to issue commemorative post- 

age stamps and a commemorative coin. 

It is also contemplated that other occasions of special importance wil! be | 
sponsored by various patriotic and historic societies. 

The estimate of $88,000 is needed to provide for Commission activities during | 
the climax of the celebration and to liquidate the activities of the Commission, 
including the report to the Congress required by the authorizing legislation. 


Itemization of estimate 


Estimate, 


Estimate, 


1957 1958 
PROCRAM AND FINANCING 
See $115, 000 | _ $88, 000 
Appropriation_________- 5 aah a i eas shee M5, 000 88, 000 
OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS + {OTA h ' 
01 Personal services eles, 36, 420 | 27, 700 
02 Travel Si beta per heer ee een etter ae 8, 000 2, 500 | 
03 T ransportation of things Ried a tawledth bin wdddwadiat dd daitiau 2, 500 50U | 
Git S pePUIRIEDONDRPNIOR nbd oc itoaculed-es-ctbpensncaates 2, 500 | 2, 000 
a ee ie acs 3, 600 3, 600 
eM eS 2 SE EE A eS 25, 000 | 25, 000 
A Pa OI UN i ee 35, 000 25, 000 
Sees enemy ny VINOD 9 Pd hg a ees - gi 2 | 1, 500 450 
a’... ... . 248) Sere Eels iad See a 480 | 250 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: C ontributions to retirement fund__|___....-...--- | 1, 000 
PO OR 2 a 115, 000 | 88, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
Chairman Haypen. When does that celebration begin / 

Mr. Wirrn. That begins on April 1, 1957, and lasts through that 
calendar year. I have a prepared statement here. 

As the executive officer of the Jamestown-Williamsburg- Yorktown 
Celebration Commission, I am appearing before you to support the 
request for funds in the amount of $88,000 for the operation of the 
Commission during the last and most important year of its existence. 

The National Park Service is working very closely with the Com- 
mission in its efforts to complete plans for the celebration which will 
have its formal opening on April 1—actually the ceremonies will 
commence on March 30, just a few days from now. This 8-month- 
long celebration will commemorate the 350th anniversary of the 
founding of Jamestown, the subsequent development of colonial Vir- 
ginia, and the winning of our American independence at Yorktown in 
1781. 

With the wholehearted support which the Commission has received 
through its close cooperative efforts with the State and various insti- 
tutions and historical societies in Virginia, we are looking forward to 
the culmination, during the 1958 fiscal year, of several years of plan- 
ning for one of the most important celebrations in which the United 
States has been a participant. Many special and important events 


are planned during the celebration year which will focus attention 
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upon the main objectives of the historical celebration, all of which 


will add to the enjoyment and inspiration of the thousands of visitors 
who are expected. 


AMOUNT NEEDED 


The amount of $88,000 is needed to carry the celebration through to 
a successful climax and to liquidate the functions of the Commission, 
including the preparation and submission of a report to Congress as 
required by the act of August 13, 1953 (67 Stat. 576), which estab- 
lished the Commission. 

I might say that the three boats that are down here, which are such 
an attr action, ure part of the celebration which the Virginia State 
commission was instrumental in getting donated. The members of 
this committee were invited down to the opening of the celebration on 
April 1 and on March 31, I think it has been announced, or at least it 
has been in the papers, that the (Queen of England will be coming 
over sometime during the year, and the Pr esident is expected to be 
down there. 

Senator, you have been here for some time and I am sure you have 
been down there before, but it dates back from the days of the Congress 
when Congressman C romton and C ongressman Blanton started this, 
and we are finally finishing the Colonial National Historical Park. 
Iam sure you will be glad to see it. 

Chairman Haypen. The work as far as I have seen it is very 
creditable. 

Mr. Wirrn. These will be the last funds to be requested for the 
Commission. They are important this year because of the celebra- 
tions. We have not committed ourselves to these expenses but we 
have planned them and, because the fiscal year ends in the middle of 
the calendar year, it would be very embarrassing if anything happened 
to this money this yea 


OLYMPIC NATIONAL PARK 


Senator Magnuson. I have one other question. In the House 
hearings Congressman Magnuson asked you about the Olympic Na- 
tional Park and that problem of logging with the disease-infested 
trees and hazards. What is the policy now? Does this give a right 
to allow bids on insect-infested logs ? 

Mr. Wrrrn. Mr. Overly, the superintendent, has, like all other 
ee ce the authority to remove dangerous trees from devel- 
oped areas and dispose of them in accordance with Government pro- 
cedures and also with the logs taken down in road rights-of-way. 
Any case of big blowdowns away from the used areas or removal of 
large groups of trees for infestation must be approved by the Wash- 
ington office before any action is taken. 

Senator Magnuson. But there are quite a few areas where you are 
building that road around on the other side. As you know, we “a 
in our State a lot of what we call small loggers who just operate 
little mill and are dependent on going in ‘and bidding on disease- 
infested trees on on blown-down logs. Mr. Overly does have that 
authority, It is surprising how many bid on 2 or 3 of those trees. 
Those trees are larger, of course. 
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POLICY ON ABANDONMENT OF PARADISE 


Senator Magnuson. Our little saw mill operators do not have the 
source of timber as the big timber companies do. I want to suggest 
this so that the record will be clear, because there is going to be a lot 
of talk about this: If in 1958 the present company decides to pull out 
and there are no other bids and no Federal appropriation, we are to 
expect that paradise would be abandoned. That would be your 
policy ? 

Mr. Wirru. I would not say that exactly, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. Who would run it? I am assuming that 
everybody pulled out. 

Mr. Wirrn. Assuming that everybody pulled out, the building 
would stand there but it would not be in operation. I do not know 
how we would operate. 

Senator Macnuson. Did you not say that you wanted the space and 
would tear it down ? 

Mr. Wirrn. As long as there is the question in Congress, I would 
not tear it down, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. Suppose in 1958 that the Mount Rainier Na- 
tional Park Co. does not want to renew its lease, no private concern 
has put in an offer to either operate or maybe build or supplement it 
and the Federal Government has made no appropriation for main- 
tenance or to build which we have in some cases. Then we are to as- 
sume that Paradise would be abandoned ? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. That would be the policy of the Department. 

Mr. Wirtu. I would say that, as long as the committee of the House . 
has disapproved our mission 66 prospectus, which calls for that, I : 
doubt whether I would want to take the responsibility of making a 
statement. 

Senator Magnuson. In view of the House report? ) 

Mr. Wirth. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. Of course, there is a possibility of an appropri- 
ation for operation. 

Mr. Wiern. That is right. I am not going to go against the wishes 
of the committee. 

Senator Macnuson. I do not think that is desirable, but it has been 
done. 

Mr. Wirtn. Yes; it has. 

Senator Magnuson. It has been done where there is a situation such 
as Paradise. 


ee 


OPERATION AT MOUNT M’KINLEY 


Mr. Wirrn. This committee approved something like that for 
Mount McKinley. Iam glad to say that last year we made money and 
did not have to use it. 

Senator Magnuson. You have a building item for the hotel there 
now at Mount McKinley; rehabilitation of the hotel, utilities, hous- 
ing, power, and so forth. 

Mr. Wirrn. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. I am just informed by or clerk that we pro- 
vided operation money on that for the current yea 

Mr. Wirtn. That is true, and I am glad to rn ‘that, as I recall, we 
did not use it because we made money on it. The year before, we ran : 


ae a ee 
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in the hole and had to be bailed out. This year, I think they cleared 
about $1,000 or $2,000 for last summer’s operation. 

Senator Macnuson. It is a limited use. I was up there myself last 
year in, I think, November. 

Mr. Wirrn. It isina very poor location. It isthe old railroad hotel. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes; it is a poor location. It does not offer 
very much. 

Mr. Wirtn. From the park standpoint, it is not good. 


BOSTON HISTORIC SITES COMMISSION 


Chairman Haypen. I have received a letter from Senator Salton- 
stall pertaining to the Boston National Historic Sites Commission. 
Seems as though they have sufficient funds, but they do need a pro- 


vision to continue the availability of such funds through fiscal year 
1958. 
The Senator’s letter will be included in the record. 
(The letter referred to follows :) 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
March 25, 1957. 
Hon. CArRL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on the 
Department of the Interior Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Boston National Historic Sites Commission, which 
was established in the 84th Congress, was continued for an additional year by 
Public Law 5 (85th Cong.). 

$40,000 Was appropriated in the 84th Congress for the Commission’s work. 
The Commission has obligated a good portion of this amount but will have an 
unobligated balance of approximately $15,000 at the end of the current fiscal 
year. 

The Commission is not requesting additional funds for fiscal year 1958, but 
seeks to use the balance of the fiscal-year 1957 appropriation in fiscal-year 1958. 
It is therefore respectifully requested that the following language be included 
in the Interior appropriations bill for 1958 in order that the present funds may be 
made available after July 30, 1957: 

soston National Historic Sites Commission: The appropriation granted 
under this heading in the Supplemental Appropriations Act of 1956 shall remain 
available until June 30, 1958.” 
Sincerely yours, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
United States Senator. 


Chairman Haypen. If there is no further business, we will stand 
adjourned until 10 o’e hoe ‘+k tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., Monday, March 25, 1957, the subcom- 
mittee recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m., on Tuesday, March 26, 1957.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 26, 1957 


Untrep States SenaTE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:05 a. m. in room 
: F-82, the Capitol, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman) presiding. 
Present : Chairman Hayden, Senators Thye and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS OF D. OTIS BEASLEY, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY; SIDNEY D. LARSON, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF 
BUDGET AND FINANCE; AND DALE L. ROTHROCK, CHIEF, FISCAL 
SECTION, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Chairman Haypen. The committee will he in order. 

The budget estimate for “Salaries and expenses” is $2,568,000; and 
the House allowed $2,500,000. The justifications will be included in 
the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


Analysis of adjusted appropriation 


i 


Increase in 


Total base due to Adjusted 
Activity available, |Government’s| appropria- 
1957 contribution tion 


| to the retire- 
ment fund 


1. Departmental direction - - $293, 724 $17, 000 $310, 724 


2. Program direction and coordination 734, 385 42, 300 776, 685 
3. Administrative management services | 1, 097, 605 67, 300 1, 164, 905 
4. General services 96, 286 | 96, 286 

Oe itcaice bated Saisie 2, 222, 000 126, 600 2, 348, 600 


539 
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Analysis by activities 











Activities Adjusted ap-| Estimate, 
propriation | 958 
iittala nn seascape taeda ana Rinsilhteiscibidetademaelaios 
1. Departmental direction_______---...---- sa a ca a id 5 $310, 724 $352, 924 


2. Program direction and coordimation.--.-.........--..--.-.--..-----.-.---- 





4#y, 
1, 164, 905 


3. Administrative management services_ -_-_____-- Daaane ia ek aiendiess 
4. Gomeral serviees.....--.....h504))... iS sSR i Ai ea a Gai sk. 96, 286 96, 286 
cineca nasa cttne tose cei tieeciaine Siestuihes chekid isases Whalen onset ar mamiebaiia weil eeneaae 2, 348, 600 2, 568, 000 





The estimate for this appropriation, which finances the Office of the Secre- 
tary and all component parts thereof, is $2,568,000, an increase of $219,400 over 
the adjusted base for 1957. Of this amount, $21,500 is to cover the cost of new 
responsibilities in the Division of Information, $94,000 is to finance the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife which is being established pursuant 
to section 3 (a) of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 1119), $23,400 is to 
cover increases under the Federal Executive Pay Act of 1956, and $80,500 is to 
strengthen the several staffs in the Office of the Secretary where the cost of 
authorized positions cannot be met because of increasing cost due to within- 
grade promotions and reclassification of positions. 

Over the past several years the statutory requirements for within-grade promo- 
tions and reclassification of positions to the level required by the Classification 
Act have resulted in financial requirements not provided for in the appropria- 
tions. To meet this problem, it has been necessary to delay the filling of positions 
ereated by turnover of personnel throughout several staffs and in a number of 
instances it has been necessary to eliminate positions. This has resulted in a 
general weakening of the staffs responsible for assisting the Secretary in the 
general direction and supervision of the Department’s activities. 

The increased cost brought about by reason of this situation for the fiscal years 
1953 through 1956 is estimated at $106,000. In order to alleviate this serious 
condition, the budget for 1958 includes an increase of $80,500 to finance positions 
which must now remain vacant. A list of the positions involved in this reyuested 
increase and the staffs with which the positions are identified are as follows: 





Office of the Under Secretary: GS-7, secretary__._---_______-_________ $4, 525 
Assistant Secretary for Water and Power : GS-13, power analyst________ 8, 990 
Assistant Secretary for Public Land Management: GS-5, clerk- 

a a ce 3, 670 
Technical Review Staff: GS-11, research assistant__..__.______________ 6, 390 
Office of Administrative Assistant Secretary: GS-5, secretary-stenog- 

COT iss sb cae cnbiebbineeh ss esblndpil dome ee teeny pce 8, 670 
Division of Budget and Finance: GS-9, budget examiner______________ 5, 440 
Division of Management Research: GS-13, organization and methods 

II a a i a sepa et D ee ee ITS YS 8, 990 
Division of Property Management : GS-9, junior property analyst________ 5, 440 
Division of Personnel Management: GS-14, assistant director__________ 10, 320 
Division of Administrative Services: 

rn ee CORN NS 3, 415 
I Nk i a ee ee ee 8, 415 
Rg rn 8 oP 4, 080 
a a ge 3,175 
OTT NNO sc eo ee Bl 2, 690 

I oie sciatic cnierninnecccictniniasta cca etapa een tases ahaha 3,115 

Divinion of Security : GS-8,, clerk-typist._............. nn escccucs 3,175 
en nos le a sD ee eg 80, 500 


All of these positions have been authorized and carried in the budgets of this 
and previous years and are urgently needed to maintain the staff and service 
functions required of the Office of the Secretary. If the increases specified are 
granted some adjustments of allotments among the activities and subactivities 
will be desirable in order that the available funds for personal services will be 
more in proportion to probable employment among these several activities. 
These proposed adjustments together with an analysis of the increases by activ- 
ities and subactivities are shown in the following statement: 
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Analysis of increases 





























New re- | Executive | Under- Adjust- | Total 
| sponsibil- | pay costs financed ments | in- 
| ities positions crease 
eta eprint nthe fens |. poet let ale 
Departmental direction: | | 
Office of the Secretary Dili IU Se see, Seek $B, 700. F...20-L ibs. $9,000 | $19, 700 
Office of the Under Secretary.-_.............-]....--...... 3, 500 $4, 525 —2, 525 5, 500 
Division of Information pide doles $21, 500 j|_........-. Midcswershevs 2,500 | 24, 000 
Total, departmental direction. __._.___- if 21, 500 | 7, 200 | 4, 525 | 8,975 | 42, 200 
Program direction and coordination: ; “Tee Te | + “Tee Se ere 
Assistant Secretary for Water and Power----|.........---| 5, 000 8, 990 —6,590 | 7,400 
Assistant Secretary for Mineral Resources. -__|___- ---=--| 5,000 |.....- Sol 2,000} 7,000 
Assistant Secretary for Public Land M anage- 
anes at ono rest ear aed ges 5, 000 3,670 | —2,170{ 6,500 
Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife___- 98, CEO A nniindna aves cai dmines’ ap eS ee | 94,000 
Technical review staff. ___- an a ol ie samipanenemnniiaetieal dies | 6, 390 —1, 990 4, 400 
Total, program direction ; se hesiin Al 94, 000 15, 000 19, 050 —8, 750 | 119, 300 
—— ——} es ———$ 4 5 ——___ _______, }____ _______- 
Administrative management services: | 
Administrative Assistant Secretary Sdatdsweubee -| 1, 200 3, 670 —1, 570 } 3, 300 
Division of Budget and Finance. ._.__- ---|------------ Di cn ichariieeoatbal 5, 440 560 | 6,000 
Division of Management Research shresiiax hoe cee sl 8,990 | ~—3,990! 5,000 
Division of Property Management snes hit tic |------------ 5, 440 —1, 440 4, 000 
Division of Personne! Management Sa 4-bait 2. ebb Jad 10, 320 1, 680 12, 000 
Division of Administrative Services Ce oe ia 19, 890 | 2,110 | 22,000 
Division of Security. __.....--.._..- SAR IS) Juki 3,175 | —1,075 | 2,100 
Division of Inspection... ..22545-2 sas- 12s -foe is cece a |------2---- lend sad id 3,500 | 3,500 
— — | — _ ——_— —_— —_———_- —_—— 
Total, administrative management serv- 
ices shdt 1, 200 56, 925 —225 | 57,900 
Grand total a ahgeaiecc tae | 23, 400 | et | 219, 400 
1. Departmental direction, $352, 924 
Adjusted | Estimate, 
Subactivities appropri- 1958 
ation 
sae tei ———|—— — —|-_-—— - 
(a) Office of the Secretary - $194,118 | $206, 818 
(b) Office of the Under Secretary. . ; 60, 557 66, O57 
(c) Division of Information..........- oe at 56, 049 80, 049 
Tota! ple di ban shidbenld ébke Shab hbdadebhidiedaibbbdbe ted balsa dae 310, 724 | 352. 924 


(a) Office of the Secretary, $206,818 


The estimate for the immediate Office of the Secretary provides for an increase 
of $12,700 for the fiscal year 1958 which consists of $3,700 for increased exeeu- 
tive pay costs and an adjustment of $9,000 by transfer from other activities. 
This estimate provides for the salaries and expenses of the Secretary and a smal] 
staff of approximately 20 employees in his immediate office. 

(b) Office of the Under Secretary, $66,057 

The estimate for the Office of the Under Secretary for the fiscal year 1958 is 
$66,057, which is an increase of $5,500 from the adjusted appropriation of $60,557. 
The increase consists of $3,500 for executive pay costs and $4,525 for financing 
a GS-7 secretary position less a transfer of $2,525 to other activities. The salary 
of the Under Secretary and a staff of five employees in his office with expenses is 
provided for by this estimate. 

(ec) Division of Information, $80,049 


The estimate of $80,049 for this activity represents an increase of $24,000 over 
the adjusted appropriation. Of this increase, $2,500 represents a transfer from 
other activities to provide for current staffing. The balance, or $21,500 is to 
cover salaries and expenses in connection with additional responsibilities to be 
assigned to the Division. The report of the consulting team on the Department's 
information program dated January 26, 1954, stressed the importance of the estab- 
lishment in the Office of the Secretary of a unit to coordinate and direct all pub- 
lication activities of the Department and to exercise such functional supervision 
as necessary for policy coordination, quality control, and distribution. It is felt 
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that this vital publications function can most efficiently and economically be 
handled by the Division of Information. By utilizing where necessary the sery- 
ices of existing members of the Division, it will be necessary to add only the very 
small staff indicated to handle the publication functions. In the same manner 
the additional personnel can assist where required, in meeting pressing workloads 
which have developed with respect to existing responsibilities of the Division. 
For this purpose, three additional positions, GS-13 information specialist, GS-11 
informational specialist, and a GS-5 clerk-stenographer, totaling $19,050, and 
$2,450 for other expenses are requested. 


2. Program direction and coordination, $895,985 











Subactivities Adjusted Estimate, 

nea 1958 

Silt ede ete alien iach hctilalinarengnaintiitenily ~ |---| —_____ 
(a) Assistant Secretary for Water and Power__.- h ; ; $144, 385 $151, 785 
(6) Assistant Secretary for Mineral Resources ‘ | 123, 000 130, 000 
(c) Assistant Secretary for Public Land Management __.- 136, 700 143, 200 
(d) Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife. _- ia 94, 000 
(e) Technical Review Staff Joeesae £ ee | 372, 600 | 377, 000 
Total. snip Gite Tilewosios : an 776, 685 | 895, 985 


(a) Assistant Secretary for Water and Power, $151,785 


The estimate of $151,785 for the fiscal year 1958, which includes an increase 
of $7,400 over the base, covers the salaries and expenses of the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Water and Power and the staff of 14 employees in his office. The As- 
sistant Secretary performs the duties of the Secretary with respect to the 
development of water and power and exercises secretarial direction and supervi- 
sion over the Bureau of Reclamation, Bonneville Power Administration, South- 
eastern Power Administration, Southwestern Power Administration, and the 
Office of Saline Water. He is responsible also for carrying out the functions with 
respect to defense electric power. 

The increase of $7,400 includes $5,000 for executive pay costs and $8,990 for 
a position of power analyst, GS-13, for which present funds are inadequate, less 
a transfer of $6,590 to other activities. 


(b) Assistant Secretary for Mineral Resources, $130,000 


The estimate for the Assistant Secretary for Mineral Resources, which in- 
cludes an increase of $7,000, provides for the salaries and expenses of the 
Assistant Secretary and a staff of 13 employees. The Assistant Secretary per- 
forms the duties of the Secretary with respect to the development and utilization 
of minerals and fuels, including defense minerals exploration activities. He 
exercises secretarial direction and supervision over the Bureau of Mines, 
Geological Survey, Office of Minerals Mobilization Office of Oil and Gas, Office of 
Geography, and Defense Minerals Exploration Administration. The increase of 
$7,000 includes $5,000 for executive pay costs and a transfer of $2,000 from 
other activities. 


(c) Assistant Secretary for Public Land Management, $143,200 


An increase of $6,500 is included in the estimate for the Assistant Secretary 
for Public Land Management, which provides for his salary and expenses and 
those of a staff of 14 employees in his office. The Assistant Secretary performs 
the duties of the Secretary with respect to land utilization and management, 
Territorial affairs, and Indian affairs. He exercises secretarial direction and 
supervision over the Bureau of Land Management, National Park Service, Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, and Office of Territories. The increase consists of $5,000 
for executive pay costs and $3,670 for a position of secretary-stenographer, GS—, 
less a transfer of $2,170 to other activities. 

(d) Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife, $94,000 

In accordance with the provisions of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, ap- 
proved August 8, 1956 (70 Stat. 1119), an estimate of $94,000 is submitted to 
cover the salaries and expenses of the Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife 
and the staff attached to his office. 

The act states as its purpose the following: 

“To establish a sound and comprehensive national policy with respect to fish 
and wildlife; te strengthen the fish and wildlife segments of the national econ- 
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omy ; to establish within the Department of the Interior the position of Assistant 
Secretary for Fish and Wildlife; to establish a United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service ; and for other purposes.” 

Section 3 (a) of the act provides as follows : 

“There is hereby established within the Department of the Interior the posi- 
tion of Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife, and the position of Commis- 
sioner of Fish and Wildlife. Such Assistant Secretary shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and shall be com- 
pensated at the same rate as other Assistant Secretaries. * * *” 

In accordance with these provisions, the organization being established pro- 
vides for an Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife to be on a level with and 
perform functions parallel to those of the other program Assistant Secretaries 
with respect to the bureaus under their jurisdiction. There is also established 
in the Department a Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife. He is to have respon- 
sibility for general supervision over the administration of the two bureaus com- 
prising the Fish and Wildlife Service and also to act as the principal assistant 
to the Assistant Secretary. The supporting staff is being limited to a few execu- 
tive assistant and secretarial type positions comparable to those for other secre- 
tarial officers. 


A detailed statement of the positions and other expenses which are covered 
by the estimate is given below : 


AiR SIE a ni ii dish i etna eee aii ease $20, 000 
Scere) AgmIMtOQik: (ieee 8G ne kt etic ee selene 12, 900 
2 eee Baietness, G86 5s ee ee See 20, 640 
Aeiwiotrative- pavietant, OBO. goo se en eee 5, 575 
Secretary stenegrapher, GST. 2. nc cictiidee es 4, 660 
2. Secretary-stenographers, GS-6... nse dn ee 7, 610 
BC ies cs ccs sco ain cle eee 2, 775 
Total pepmeanent, 9 pet tions: oa cde ee 74, 160 
aN, Drain nists cncstin sete sce hese aopanmaiaad iia eeedgmcaiuaane 440 
PROC Pane eee eee 73, 720 
Intermittent employment (consultants) ....-.....-_____-____ 3, 000 
Regular pay above 52—week base___.-_.___-_-_.._-_--_- 2 
‘Totek: personel CSrviees. snk se ee ee 77, 000 
Other objects: 
GS "TrAvVG@hscccteen icicle es ta es ae a 7, 500 
04 Communication: servietiiil: asec pee 500 
O06 Printing and renrodtietiotwin ss) cut sl kk 2, 000 
O07 Other contractual. services... 6555-0233 Gisi ee 1, 000 
CE SOREN GUNG SUIT Gaines ceccecictnestcccein cite entice nicdtone 800 
cca cate tocaec etn cpp ania eeeicaiaiceces mea 500 
11 Contributions to the retirement funds. 4, 700 
Ee eB ee ee nee 94, 000 


An estimate of $3,000 is included in the above for services of consultants as 
it is probable that during the first year or two the services of experts or specialists 
will be necessary on certain problems of the new organization. The other items 


are in line with what experience has shown is necessary for secretarial offices 
of this level. 


(e) Technical review staff, $377,000 


The estimate of $377,000 includes an increase over the base for 1958 of $4,400 
which consists of $6,390 for filling of a GS-11 research assistant position less a 
transfer of $1,990 to other activities. 

The technical review staff consists of specialists in the fields of minerals, wa- 
ter, power, public lands, forestry, soil conservation, weed control, fish and wild- 
life, international activities, mapping, community services, defense mobilization, 
and economic and statistical analysis. The staff provides advisory services to 
the Secretariat and bureau chiefs on technical and other matters which may be 
referred to it. The participation of the Secretary in meetings of high-level policy- 


making groups requires staff services in order to assemble data and prepare 
necessary reports. 


89775—57 35 


a 
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The staff provides departmental liaison with the field committees of the De- 
partment, with the Bureau of the Budget on coordination of statistical stand- 
ards, and with other Federal agencies on program matters of mutual concern 
which are regional, national or international in character. It reviews planning 
reports initiated within Interior or submitted to Interior by other agencies. It 
coordinates the participation of Department representatives on interagency com- 
mittees dealing with program and policy matters. It includes staff members 
who provide central staff services in connection with the coordination and di- 
rection of the Department’s participation in international activities (concerned 
with foreign trade and technical assistance in the natural resources field) and 
defense mobilization activities carried out under delegation of authority to the 
Secretary of the Interior under the Defense Production Act, as amended, and 
the Federal Civil Defense Act, as amended. 

The objectives of the technical review staff are: (1) to provide an advisory 
staff of technical experts separate from those in the bureaus but available for 
consultation, assistance, and advice to the Secretariat and bureau chiefs, and (2) 
to provide a means of coordinating the activities of the various Department bn- 
reaus in the field and in Washington. 


8. Administrative management services, $1,222,805 





Subactivities Adjusted ap-]| Estimate, 
propriation 1958 
(a) Administrative Assistant Secretary__......-..------- “ie ciel ‘ $53, 377 $56, 677 
(6) Division of Budget and Finance __------ 158, 499 164, 699 
(c) Division of Management Research -----_~-- 107, 228 112, 228 
<d) Division of Property Management..-..-.-_--~-- 60, 285 64, 285 
(e) Division of Personnel Management__----- 268, 104 280, 104 
(f) Division of Administrative Services - - .- - 407, 068 429, O68 
(a) Division of Security 34, 200 36, 300 
(h) Division of Inspection _ - 75, 944 79, 444 


Total = oe : 1, 164,905 | 1, 222, 805 
(a) Administrative Assistant Secretary, $56,677 
The estimate for the Office of the Administrative Assistant Secretary includes 
increases of $1,200 for the executive pay increase and $3,670 for a position of 
secretary-stenographer, GS-5, less a transfer of $1,570 to other activities, or a 
net increase of $3,300. The Administrative Assistant Secretary discharges the 
duties of the Secretary with respect to administrative management functions in 
the Department, and directs and supervises the divisions listed above. The esti- 
mate provides for a small staff of five employees in the Office of the Adminis- 
trative Assistant Secretary. 


(b) Division of Budget and Finance, $164,699 


The estimate for the Division of Budget and Finance reflects an increase of 
$6,000 over the current year which consists of $5,440 to permit filling of a GS-9 
budget examiner position, and a transfer of $560 from other activities. This 
position has been held vacant because of lack of funds but is urgently needed to 
ussist the present small staff and to serve as a training position for the more 
difficult work. This Division is responsible for the general direction and super- 
vision of budget and financial activities of the Department. It performs a liaison 
function with the Bureau of the Budget and the Appropriations Committees of 
the Congress on all appropriations for the Department. The Division has the 
responsibility for improving and developing accounting systems and establishing 
and effectuating internal audit programs in the various bureaus and offices of 
the Department. The responsibility for coordinating the comprehensive audit 
program with the Division of Audits, General Accounting Office and Bureaus and 
Offices of the Department, together with the handling of recommendations and 
disclosures contained in audit reports also devolves upon this activity. The 
organization of the Division consists of the Office of the Director and two branches 
covering budget and finance, with a total of 21 positions authorized, although it 


will be possible to have an average employment of only 18 with funds presently 
available. 


(c) Division of Management Research, $112,228 


wee 


The estimate for this Division for the fiscal year 1958 is $112,228 which is an 


increase of $5,000 over the base. This increase consists of $8,990 for filling of 
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an organization and methods examiner position less a transfer of $3,990 to other 
activities. 

The Division of Management Research is responsible for the improvement of 
management and organization throughout the Department and its bureaus and 
offices, including the management improvement, incentive awards and departmen- 
tal committee management programs and the management of a system of secre- 
tarial directives including orders, manuals, handbooks and other written instruc- 
tions. Advice is provided through a consultative service to the bureaus and of- 
fices on these matters as well as those relating to the organization and general 
management of their operations. 

(d) Division of Property Management, $64,285 

The estimate for this subactivity is the same as the adjusted appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1957 with the exception of a net increase of $4,000 which consists 
of $5,440 for filling of a GS-9 property analyst position less transfer of $1,440 to 
other activities. The filling of this position is necessary in order to provide closer 
supervision over the management and utilization of property in the Department. 

The Division of Property Management provides necessary review and coordina- 
tion of bureau practices in the procurement, utilization and disposal of property. 
Through its supervisory operations, standardization of requisitioning and pur- 
chasing methods has been encouraged, and numerous improvements in construc- 
tion contract procedures have been installed. The staff of this Division main- 
tains liaison with the General Services Administration and represents the Sec- 
retary in interdepartmental property management activities. It performs periodic 
field inspections of bureau activities and promulgates departmental regulations 
governing procurement, contracting, warehousing, property utilization, communi- 
cations, and records management. 

(e) Division of Personnel Management, $280,104 

The estimate for 1958 reflects an increase of $12,000 which consists of $10,320 
to permit filling of the Assistant Director position and a transfer of $1,680 from 
other activities. 

This Division provides departmental leadership and staff guidance in the 
development and maintenance of a comprehensive personnel management 
program throughout the Department; develops policies, standards, objectives, 
and programs designed to establish and maintain an adequate, qualified, and 
efficient working force; provides general direction of a comprehensive program 
of personnel administration including position classification, labor relations, wage 
administration, employment, training, employee relations, inspection, personnel 
standards, procedures and records, and safety and health; coordinates bureau 
personnel programs; and plans and stimulates studies of personnel management 
improvement including executive development and training. 

(f) Division of Administrative Services, $429,068 

The increase of $22,000 for the Division of Administrative Services consists of 
$19,890 for filling of 6 positions plus an adjustment of $2,110. During the last 
several years there has been an increase in the activities serviced, and also new 
legislation has added to the workload, particularly in the personnel and fiscal 
fields, but the man-years which can be carried decreases each year. This has 


made it imperative that additional funds be provided to permit filling of the fol- 
lowing positions : 


Gn-s Aecountiig clerk... ee ee eee Fe ee $3, 415 
PU ne Ce ck a ae he Se eae ee 8, 415 
aver eC SOI nO re eee ee . <n piney 
GS-38 Clerk-typist eee ip-eoe een gies en caesar 3, 175 
Sr Ce ee ee eee ee = sialon ee 2, 690 

OU CCE on ee worn ang hilch Sake See 3, 115 


The Division of Administrative Services under the direction of the Chief 
Clerk of the Department, formulates and develops policies and procedures and 
provides coordination for a program of administrative services for the Depart- 
ment, administers centralized services for the Department on such matters as 
space, printing, duplicating, library, health, communications, and storage and 
shipping of office supplies and forms. The Division also provides administrative 
services such as fiscal, personnel, mail, file, messenger and procurement, for the 
Office of the Secretary, Office of the Solicitor, Office of Oil and Gas, Office of 
Minerals Mobilization, Office of Saline Water, and Defense Minerals Exploration 
Administration. 
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(9) Division of Security, $36,800 


A small increase of $2,100 is requested which is for a GS-8 clerk-typist, $3,175 
less a transfer of $1,075 to other activities. This Division develops, in coopera- 
tion with other staff divisions in the Office of the Secretary and the bureaus, 
policies, procedures, and regulations for the administration of the Department’s 
personnel security program, the security of classified documents and materials, 
and the physical security of construction projects, dams, reservoirs, buildings, 
and all types of facilities and equipment located in, under the jurisdiction of, 
or sponsored by the Department of the Interior. The Division develops policies 
and regulations concerning the civil defense activities of the Department and 
the maintenance of effective operations in times of emergency, participates with 
the bureaus and offices in the development of adequate civil defense programs 
and represents the Department before other agencies of the Government in re- 
spect to security matters. 


(h) Division of Inspection, $79,444 

An increase of $3,500 is shown for this Division but this is a transfer from 
other activities and not an increase in appropriation. 

The Division is comprised of two branches, investigations and inspections, and 
is responsible for formulation and development of Department-wide policy, 
porting and procedural requirements of the departmental inspection program ; de- 
velopment of instructional material ; enforcement of inspection policies and pro- 
eedures ; coordination of bureau inspection activities; direction and administra- 


tion of the investigative policy and program of the Department including the 
handling of investigative findings. 


4. General services, $96,286 
Subactivities : 


(a) General services: 
Adjusted appropriation 2 
ie eee ie ee arene de earns 96, 286 


This item covers general expenses of the Office of the Secretary which it is not 
practicable to distribute to the various activities under this appropriation. In- 
cluded in these expenses are printing and binding, telephone, health and library 
services, postage, and travel of Members of Congress in connection with ex- 
amination of field activities of the Department. No increase is requested. 


APPROPRIATIONS 

06h att Se es lee. 91; O00 200 F000 2, 525, 000 
ONO cp 6 oe Sie ee O/T TOO 20Gb. oo 2, 325, 000 
Rete oe RS C65; GOS 1 20 te oe 2, 330, 000 
Ee ent eS OS LG a a ar 2, 165, 000 
a ac aca es a I I i antag tenia 2, 222, 000 
3d supplemental, pay_____-_ 136, 000 


Itemization of estimate 





Estimate, | Estimate, 
1957 1958 


NDS occa sts ook sig esn won dagaadedcacket ones ‘. -..| $2, 222,000 $2, 568, 000 





Appropriations 








‘Total ommipations..............<.-.- 


idle cline pin stirgs inci tiple tl tas lat Sich 2, 222, 000 2, 568, 000 
OPLIGATION RY ORJECTS 

01 Personal services. ...........- * perianca ae airs cea. 1, 967, 383 2, 167, 333 
02 Travel oe sino tei phatase 6 = argh etaacena st tae tae oe 100, 137 107, 737 
03 Transportation of things. Wd J. SN, cS ea. DIAC | 300 300 
04 Communication services _...._...__..___... titdstee dawns 31, 051 31, 551 
I a a nse ce eles 900 900 
06 Printing and reproduction. -_-_- wi abt pl a in pk alle a ely 56, 160 58, 160 
07 Other contractual services. 35.0 Hl 18, 135 21, 385 

Services performed by. other agencies. . | 25, 000 25, 000 
08 Supplies and materials____....._._...-___- ii a la Ma a 15, 604 16, 404 
09 Equipment “| 5, 900 f, 500 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contributions to retir2ment fund_.|_____- sae 131, 300 
13 Refunds, awards ‘and indemnities + 300 0 
15 Taxes and assessments. -- * a 1, 130 1, 130 


sss esses? 





ee 





REET 


TT 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


( House hearings, pp. 588-611) 
Appropriation 190?i. Jiu. nucleus Ali sed. cubis uss $2, 222, 000 
TO tO on es et a a a ee 2, 568, 000 
Reuse BlloweSet.csse i lb ale ea ed a eed 2, 500, 000 
Restoration requested 


(p. 24, line 16) 
Amendment requested : 
Page 24, line 16, strike cut $2,500,000" and insert in lieu thereof “$2,568,000”, 
the estimate, or an increase of $68,000 in the appropriation. 


HOUSE REPORT 


“The committee recomemnds $2,500,000 for the expenses of the Office of the 
Secretary including departmental direction, program direction and coordination, 
and management services. This is an increase of $278,000 over the current year 
appropriation but a decrease of $68,000 in the budget estimate. The increase 
includes provision for retirement costs of $126,600, and $151,400 for establish- 
ment of the Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife, executive pay costs, and 
salary funds for underfinanced positions. The committee has disallowed the 


requested increase of $21,500 for departmental direction and coordination of the 
publication activities of the bureaus.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The amendment restores the reduction of $68,000 made in the estimate by the 
House and is for the following activities: 


| 





Budget House Restoration 








| Appropria- 
Activity | tion, 1957 | estimate, | allowance, | requested 
1958 1958 
1, Departmental direction ___- ea $293, 724 $352, $327, 924 $25, 000 
2. Program direction and coordination. . - ; 734, 385 895, 985 885, 685 10, 300 
3. Administrative management services -___- : 1,097,605 | 1, 222,805 1, 190, 105 32, 700 
4, General services. -_.........-- ie . 96, 286 96, 286 VE Te bik--2e cee 
Tetels. 6i..di85 ibid iceud sushi MLL Sinise 2, 222,000 | 2,568,000 | 2, 500, 000 68, 000 





Ct  Pereonal | services ee ae $65, 550 

ieee ne mcenpeereresathndioctnsec stein sat aasata ee Peer aan es ee eee 

Ee PERO TTR CONT Ce errant akan 2, 250 

Cp TEC ee eee ee ee eee eee ee ee 100 
Tote) ee eT Fae Se Be ee 68, 000 


1. Departmental direction.—Restoration of $25,000 is requested under this 
activity for the following purposes : 

(a) Departmental direction and coordination of the publication activities of 
the Department, $21,500. This amount is required to provide for three positions 
with expenses in the Division of Information for the purpose of coordinating 
and directing all publication activities of the Department and to exercise such 
functional supervision as necessary for policy coordination, quality, control, and 
distribution, At the present time this is not being done and the report of the 
consulting team on the Department’s information program dated January 26, 
1954, emphasized that the publication activities of the various bureaus should 
be coordinated and directed. It is felt that this function can be handled most 
efficiently and economically in the Division of Information, where services of 
the present staff may be utilized also. 

(b) Underfinanced positions, $3,500. At the present time there are insufficient 
funds to finance all of the positions in this activity and $13,500 was requested 
in the budget estimate to permit filling of some of the positions. This shortage 
was caused by the statutory requirements for within-grade promotions and re- 
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classifications of positions for which no additional funds have been provided 
over the past several years. The House allowance provided $10,000 of this 
estimate and a restoration of $3,500 is requested. 

2. Program direction and coordination.—Restoration of $10,300 in the budget 
estimate is requested under this activity. This amount is required to permit 
filling of underfinanced positions. These are positions that have been authorized 
and carried in the budget but because of the increased cost resulting from promo- 
tions as indicated above, it is not possible to fill all of these positions. This re- 
sults in a general weakening of the staffs responsible for assisting the Secretary 
in the general direction and supervision of the Department’s activities. 

3. Administrative management services.—Restoration of $32,700 is requested 
under this activity and is required to permit filling of certain positions which 
now must be held vacant because of insufficient funds. The reason for this 
shortage is the same as given above. Filling of these positions is required also 
in order to maintain the staffs at the necessary strength to provide the service 
and assistance which the various management service divisions are called upon 
to perform. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. Secretary Beasley, do you have a statement you 
would like to make to the committee ? 

Mr. Breastey. Mr. Chairman, I have a brief statement I will file for 
the record and comment on the same. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I am happy to have the oppor- 
tunity to appear before this committee to discuss the estimates for the appropri- 
ation “Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary.” The estimate for this 
appropriation item includes funds for the overall direction and administration 
of the Department, and covers the Offices of the Secretary, the Under Secretary, 
the program Assistant Secretaries, the Administrative Assistant Secretary, the 
Technical Review Staff, and the Division of Information. 

The estimate for the fiscal year 1958 is $2,568,000. The appropriation for fiscal 
vear 1957 was $2,222,000. After giving effect to the civil-service retirement cost 
of $126,600, the increase in fiscal year 1958 amounts to $219,400. 

Two of the items making up the increase are the result of new legislation of 
which the largest is $94,000 for salaries and expenses for the Office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife and the supporting staff in his immediate 
office. This position was established by the Fish and Wildlife Act approved 
August 8, 1956. A supplemental appropriation is being requested to cover the 
expenses of this office for the fiscal year 1957. 

The other item is $23,400 to cover the increased salary costs under the Execu- 
tive Pay Act of 1956. This act increased the salaries of the Secretary, Under 
Secretary, Assistant Secretaries, and one position of assistant to the Secretary. 

An amount of $21,500 is requested for three new positions in the Division of 
Information. A study revealed the need for departmental direction and coordi- 
nation of the publication activities of the bureaus. The Division of Information 
is the appropriate office to provide this service although the publication activities 
are primarily of a technical nature rather than informational service. 

The remainder of the increase, or $80,500, is to strengthen the several staffs in 
the Office of the Secretary where the cost of authorized positions cannot be met 
because of increasing cost due to within-grade promotions and reclassification 
of positions. 

Over the past several years the statutory requirements for within-grade pro- 
motions and reclassification of positions to the level required by the Classification 
Act have resulted in financial requirements not provided for in the appropria- 
tions. To meet this problem, it has been necessary to delay the filling of 
positions created by turnover of personnel throughout the several staffs and 
in a number of instances it has been necessary to eliminate positions. This has 
resulted in a general weakening of the staffs responsible for assisting the Secre- 
tary in the general direction and supervision of the Department’s activities. 
In order to alleviate this serious condition, the budget for 1958 includes this 
increase of $80,500 to finance positions which must now remain vacant all or 
part of the vear. 

The House allowed a total of $2,500,000 or a reduction of $68,000 below the 
budget estimate. This reduction, if sustained, would eliminate the amount of 
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$21,500 for 3 positions requested to coordinate publication activities and would 
reduce by $46,500 the funds requested to generally strengthen the several staffs 
in the Office of the Secretary. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Brastry. The appropriation under consideration is salaries and 
expenses for administration of the Department of the Interior. ‘This 
appropriation finances the overall direction and administration of the 
Department. 

In the consideration of the estimate, I think it is important that 
we consider the size and scope of the responsibilities of the Interior 
Department because they are important factors to be considered in 
connection with the estimate. 

The Department is a very large and complicated organization. It 
has approximately 50,000 employees and income and expenditures in 
excess of $1 billion. Every State, Territory, and possession is con- 
cerned with many of the Department’s specific functions. It is in the 
Office of the Secretary that the business work of the Department is 
conducted. 

The estimate for 1958 is in the amount of $2,568,000, with $126,600 
for the contribution to the civil service retirement fund. The net 
increase is $219,400. Of this amount, $94,000 is required by the Fish 
and Wildlife Act of 1956. 


NEW OFFICE 


Chairman Haypren. I am going to ask you about that. This is a 
new office ¢ 

Mr. Beastry. Yes, sir; for the Assistant Secretary for Fish and 
Wildlife which was created by the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956. 
The budget includes $94,000 for that office, which is less than we have 
for the other program Assistant Secretaries. It is believed that the 
responsibility on this particular Assistant Secretary will not be as 
great as on the others. It is for that reason that it is less. 

Chairman Haypen. It was urged by those who sought the enact- 
ment of the legislation that there was great need for particular atten- 
tion to be given in the Department to the fishing industry and wild- 
life and that particularly the economic effect of good regulation of 
the fishing industry would be helpful to the country, and soon. And 
there appeared to be substantial justice in creating the new setup. 
And I would like to know what would be the effect if the House reduc- 
tion stands. 

HOUSE ACTION 


Mr. Berastey. Insofar as that particular office is concerned, the 
House allowed the budget estimate so there is no reduction in this item 
for the new office of Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife. The 
House has approved the amount in full. 

The House has disallowed an amount of $21,500 to establish coordi- 
nating staff on publications. 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 

Mr. Brastry. They have also disallowed $46,500 of the requested 
increase of $80,500 to assist the Department in financing what we call 
underfinanced positions. Over the years through statutory increases 
in salaries without corresponding increases in ‘the appropriation we 
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have had a reduction in the number of employees in the Office of the 
Secretary, and this amounted to approximately $106,000. The budget 
had included $80,500 to alleviate to some degree that situation. The 
House has allowed all but $46,500 of that particular item. 

The only remaining new item in the estimate for 1958 was $23,400 


required by the Executive Pay Act enacted at the last session of 
Congress. 


PAY OF CONSULTANTS 


Chairman Haypven. The budget included a provision authorizing 
the Department to pay up to $100 a day for consultants and limited 
the total amount available for this purpose to $250,000. Now, the 
House allowed you to pay $50 a day, a total of $125,000. What has 
been customary in that regard ? 

Mr. Brastry. The Department has had authorization for a number 
of years to pay up to $100 per day for consultants, which I believe 
is one of the most important authorizations the Department has in 
order that it might obtain the services of experts in the highly 
specialized fields for which the Department is responsible. 

There may have been some feeling that we were somewhat careless 
with the use of this authorization, but the record certainly would 
not support any such assumption. During the current fiscal year we 
have had a total of 51 consultants on the payroll. Of this number, 18 
received the rate of $100 per day; 3 received rates between $51 to 
$100 per day; and 30, the majority of the consultants, have received 
$50 or less per day. 

We have rather stringent standards that must be observed in de- 
termining the rate of pay for consultants. We have an agreement with 
the Civil Service Commission regarding the qualifications that a person 
must have in order to be paid rates up to $100 per day. 

The total annual cost fluctuates a great deal from year to year 
because it is not practical to forecast the actual requirements for con- 
sulting work. It depends upon the problems that arise. The last few 
years the largest amount we used has been $227,000. The past year we 
used about $146,000, It can be seen from those figures that we are 
prudent in the use of authorization. It is also difficult to determine 
the amount that will be required in any particular year. 


CONSULTANTS 


Chairman Haypen. I will include your statement on consultants in 
the record. 


(The statement referred to follows :) 
GENERAL PROVISIONS, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Section 104 
(Provides authorization and limitation on amounts for consultant services) 
(House hearings, pp. 601-607) 


(P. 26, lines 3 and 4) 


Amendments requested: (1) Page 26, line 3, strike out: “$50” and insert in 
lieu thereof : “$100.” 


(2) Page 26, line 4, strike out : “$125,000,” and insert in lieu thereof “$250,000.” 
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HOUSE REPORT 


“The committee has reduced the limitation on the total amount that may be 
paid in 1958 for consultants from $250,000 to $125,000 and the maximum daily 
rate that may be paid for consultants from $100 to $50. It is believed that a 
maximum daily rate of $50 should be adequate to meet the Department’s re- 
quirements for consultant services.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


Ezplanation of amendment (1).—This amendment restores the authority to 
pay not to exceed $100 for services of consultants. It has been found that men 
with the necessary experience and qualifications cannot be obtained for $50 per 
day for consultation on many of the technical problems of the Department on 
which the opinions and advice of an impartial expert are required. Men with 
the required qualifications expect to receive more than $50 a day and would not 
be interested in devoting their time to the problems of the Department unless 
their compensation was commensurate with that which they receive ordinarily. 
The Department and the Civil Service Commission have established guides for 
setting salary rates which will govern and efforts are made to limit the em- 
ployment of consultants to no higher a rate than is felt necessary. During the 
current year the rate for 18 of 51 consultants employed has been $100 per day, 
for another 3 it has been between $51 and $100 per day, and for the remaining 
30 the rate has been $50 or less per day. There are many instances when it is 
extremely important to obtain the advice and opinion of an expert with an 
impartial viewpoint and it is felt that a limitation of $50 per day would seriously 
affect the usefulness of the authorization. 

Eeplanation of amendment (2).—This amendment restores the amount which 
can be expended fur consultant services under section 15 of the act of August 
2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a), during the fiscal year 1958 to $250,000. The Department 
endeavors to limit the employment of consultants to those cases which are ab- 
solutely necessary, and the expenditures during the past few years have been 
considerably below the limitation of $250,000, being $146,617 in the fiscal year 
1956 and $163,888 in the fiscal year 1955. Situations do arise, however, which 
cannot be foreseen in which it is essential to employ consultants and it is felt that 
the limitation of $125,000 contained in the House bill could seriously handicap 
the Department. Often these consultants are used in connection with a special 
study or report requested by the Congress; at other times it may be in connec- 
tion with organizational problems or a special problem affecting the operations 
of the Department. Experience has demonstrated that a limitation of $125,000 
is inadequate for these needs, and it is felt that there should be some margin 
for taking care of the problems which cannot be foreseen. Very strict control 
is maintained over the employment of consultants, secretarial approval being 
required in each case, and the Department will continue to hold expenditures 
for this purpose to as low an amount as practicable. 


Chairman Haypen. Does that conclude your statement ? 
Mr. Breastey. Yes, sir. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


STATEMENTS OF L. CARMICHAEL, SECRETARY; J. E. GRAF, ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY; J. L. KEDDY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY; R. KEL- 
LOGG, DIRECTOR, UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM; F. A. 
TAYLOR, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, UNITED STATES NATIONAL 


MUSEUM; AND L. L. OLIVER, SUPERINTENDENT OF BUILDINGS 
AND GROUNDS 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE AND JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. The budget estimate for salaries and expenses 
was $6,100,000. ‘The House allowed $6 million, a reduction of $100,000. 
The justification will be included in the record. 
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(The justification referred to follows:) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


For the fiscal year 1958, the Smithsonian Institution has established the follow- 
ing objectives: (1) Preservation for the American people of their irreplaceable 
national collections, the attractive exhibition of these treasures, and furnishing 
information relating thereto; (2) continuation of its fundamental researches; (3) 
publication of the results of these investigations ; and (4) international exchange 
of scientific literature. The basic concerns of the Institution are to keep fully 
cognizant of the ever-widening horizons of modern science; to meet the ever- 
increasing demands for authentic scientific data by Congress, by other Federal 
agencies and scientific institutions, and by the public; for further necessary prep- 
arations to be certain that the new Museum of History and Technology, scheduled 
to be opened to the public in 1961, will dramatize in a superlative way the rise of 
American civilization ; and to continue the long-term programs of renovating its 
exhibits, rehabilitating its buildings, and constructing urgently needed additional 
buildings, including wings on the Natural History Building (1959) and the 
National Air Museum (1960). 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
The 1958 base 


The 1957 appropriation for salaries and expenses of the Smithsonian Institution 
totaled $4,425,000. Of this total, $827,400 is nonrecurring. Consequently the 
1958 base for this appropriation is $3,597,600. This amount includes $2,862,945 
for personal services, which provides for a maximum staff of 603 permanent 
employees, and $734,655 for other obligations. 


The 1958 increase 


In order to meet requirements for the fiscal year 1958, the Smithsonian In- 
stitution requests for “Salaries and expenses, Smithsonian Institution” an in- 
crease over the 1958 base amounting to $2,502,400 as follows: 

1. 01 Personal services (all activities) : $10,925 for regular pay above 52- 
week base. 

2. United States National Museum: $1,716,950 for renovation of exhibits 
($605,000) ; for storage cases and laboratory equipment ($85,000) ; for the organ- 
ization and specialized equipment of the Museum of History and Technology 
($1,026,950). 

3. National Collection of Fine Arts: $12,500, for protective renovation of 
works of art. 

4. Maintenance and operation of buildings: $512,000, for rehabilitation of ex- 
hibition buildings. 

5. Other general services: $250,025, for retirement in accordance with act of 
July 31, 1956 (70 Stat. 747), ($189,600) and for an educational service ($60,425). 


PLANNING ADDITIONS TO THE NATURAL HISTORY BUILDING 


The Smithsonian Institution requires an appropriation for planning the con- 
struction of additions to the Natural History Building, as authorized by the act 
approved June 19, 1930 (46 Stat. 785), which amounts to $800,000. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Analysis by activities 





Activity 1957 1958 
1. Manavement__-_-- ‘ i an aca ee aor 5 ; : P $81, 716 $82 010 
2. Operation of: 
United States National Museum ____--- 1, 792, 950 2, 878, 440 
Bureau of American Ethnology... ..--- 59, 840 60, 060 
Astrophvsical Observatory neem 7 : : 353, 067 3543, 927 
National Collection of Fine Arts... .--- % - SS on 47, 965 60, 640 
National Air Museum : ata ee thle . | 137, O76 | 137, 341 
Canal Zone Biological Area__......----- | 31, 946 | 31, 981 
International Exchange Service ua Siguds lau | 89, 942 | 90, 097 
3. General services: | | 
Maintenance and operation of buildings-- -- eller teenie 1, 397, 711 , 721, 611 
Other general services : ‘ ; re) er 432, 793 | 683, 893 


Total... ae SCE LA hea els ee 4, 425, 000 6, 100, 000 
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MANAGEMENT 


The Office of the Secretary manages (plans, directs, and controls) the Institu- 
tion’s 10 operating bureaus and 7 general services divisions. In 1958, it will be 
engaged in the following work programs: 

I, The recurring annual management program : 

(a) Consideration and solution of operating and general service problems, 
including the increase, preservation, and exhibition of the national collec- 
tions; and personnel, procurement, space and building maintenance ; 

(b) Formulation and presentation of the budget, apportionment of funds, 
continuous review and control of funds for personnel and other obligations, 
and reallotment of funds as may be required ; 

(c) Reviewing and reporting on proposed legislation affecting the Institu- 
tion’s programs; 

(d) Conduct of the management improvement program, forms and paper- 
work control, and periodical review of work programs and workload sta- 
tistics with bureau heads and service division chiefs ; 

(e) Preparation and issuance of directives (enlarging, revising, amend- 

ing or modifying the Institution’s manuals of procedure and office memo- 
randa) ; 

(f) Inspection of bureau operations, both departmental and field; 

(g) Coordination of interdepartmental work programs, such as river basin 
surveys (archeology—Interior) ; biosciences statistical studies (a group of 
Federal agencies) ; traveling exhibition service (art—State) ; radiation re- 
search and biological studies (Atomic Energy Commission); meteoritic 
studies (United States Air Force); satellite tracking program (National 
Science Foundation). 

II. The long-term planning and review program: 

(a) Construction of new museum buildings ; 

(vb) Rehabilitation of exhibits and exhibition buildings ; 

(c) Research programs and objectives of the several bureaus ; 

(ad) Educational services for the public. 

Service on various commissions, boards, and interdepartmental committees 
will continue to require a considerable portion of the time of the Secretary and 
the two Assistant Secretaries. 

The workloads involved in carrying forward the above-mentioned two manage- 
ment programs in 1958 will increase markedly over those of 1957, both in scope 
and character. 

For management in 1958, no additional funds are requested. 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 


The United States National Museum will be engaged in 1958 in the following 
work programs: 
I. The recurring annual program: 
(a) Accession of the collections ; 
(b) Cataloging of the collections: 
(c) Preservation of the collections; 
(d) Scientific study of the collections and publication of the results 
thereof : 
(e.) Exhibition of selected portions of the collections: 
(f) Furnishing of information to other agencies and to the public. 
II. The long-term program : 
(a) Preparation for the opening of the Museum of History and Technology 
in 1961; 
(b) Renovation of exhibits; 
(c) Preparation for the occupancy of the Natural History Building wings. 
Increases requested 
The United States National Museum requires for 1958 an increase over the 1958 
base amounting to $1,716,950, of which $605,000 is for the renovation of exhibits, 


$85,000 for storage cases and laboratory equipment, and $1,026,950 for the Mu- 
seum of History and Technology. 


Office of Director 


Renovation of exhibits —For 1954, the Congress appropriated a sum of $360,- 
000 to initiate a program of revitalizing the exhibits in the United States Na- 
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tional Museum, so that they would be arresting and effective, as well as schol- 
arly, to meet modern standards of presentation. For 1955, another sum of $360,- 
000 was appropriated. For 1956, the sum of $411,500 was appropriated to con- 
tinue the renovation program, and for 1957, the sum of $601,000 was appropriated 
for the same general purpose. 

This program to date has provided for the renovation of the First Ladies Hall, 
two American Indian Halls, the North American Mammals Hall, the Latin Amer- 
ican Archeology Hall, the Bird Hall, the American Cultural History Hall, the 
Power Machinery Hall, the Health Hall, and the Printing Arts Hall. With the 
completion of six of these halls in the fiscal year 1957, all of the above halls will 
then be open to the public. In addition, 1957 funds provide for the renovation of 
the Mammals of the World Hall, the Gems and Minerals Hall, and the Textiles 
Hall. 


The following is a summary of the 1958 exhibits renovation program : 


1. Renovation of the Hall of Fossil Fishes and Amphibians___________ $110, 000 

2. Renovation of the Hall of North American Archeology__________-_ 115, 000 

38. Renovation of the Hall of Fossil Plants and Invertebrates__________ 125, 000 

4. Renovation of the Hall of Historical Persons_____-__-____________ _ 120, 000 

5. Renovation of the Hall of Agriculture________ ae eaensincs desi Senn 4 Ee 

6. Completion of 1957 projects and preparation of collections for 1960 
Sue ee ere Nee a ee a ee 35, 000 

eet eee. 
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Museum of Natural Ilistory 


Storage and laboratory equipment.—The United States National Museum re- 
quires in 1958 an increase over the 1958 base amounting to $85,000 to provide 
additional and improved storage ($68,275) for the natural history collections 
and to obtain essential laboratory equipment ($16,725) for its Museum of Natural 
History. 


Museum of History and Technology 


The Smithsonian Institution was directed by act of June 28, 1955 (69 Stat. 
189) to design and construct a Museum of History and Technology, and has 
been granted appropriations totaling $36,000,000 for this purpose. 

The Museum of History and Technology will be somewhat alrger than the 
Museum of Natural History. In order to develop the organization, collections, 
and exhibitions required to begin operating the Museum of History and Tech- 
nology by 1961, it will be necessary to build up a staff of many of the divisions 
in the existing Departments of Engineering and Industries and History which 
have never had the necessary personnel to administer numerous important areas 
of subject matter, to renovate existing exhibits, to fill in gaps in important collec- 
tions, and to create appropriate exhibits for over 70 exhibition halls. 

This program includes the following continuing operations: 

1. Scheduling, coordinating, and consolidating the detailed requirements of 
the many component divisions designated to occupy the new building; 

2. Consulting with the architects concerning the development of plans 
and specifications for technical, historical, and special subject-matter exhibit 
halls; 

3. Conferring with authoritative historians, scientists, and educators in 
connection with the planning and designing of the interiors and contents of 
over 70 exhibition halls and the selection of the most effective and appro- 
priate exhibits to be displayed therein ; 

4. Planning, designing in detail, and constructing the required exhibits for 
subsequent installation in the new exhibition halis; 

5. Developing, with the cooperation of trade and manufacturing groups 
and engineering societies, exhibits related to the principal industries of 
the United States; 

6. Repairing, renovating, and reconstructing objects from the stored and 
exhibited collections which will be shown in the new building; 

7. Negotiating with collectors, individuals, and business concerns for the 
acquisition by gift of desired outstanding historical and technological objects 
required for the new museum ; 

8. Developing the documentation of objects in the collections for display 
in the new building; 

9. Assembling and preparing for survey and disposition obsolete equipment 
and other materials not suitable for the new building. 
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In order to continue preparations for the opening of this museum building to 
the public in 1961, and in order to make it the outstanding museum of the 
Nation’s scientific, historical, and cultural development, which the Congress ex- 
pects it to be, the United States National Museum requires in 1958 an additional 
amount of $1,026,950 for personal services and other obligations. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


The Bureau will be engaged in 1958 in the following work programs: 
I. Regular recurring annual work program: 

(a) Furnishing technical advice and assistance to Federal agencies, par- 
ticularly the Department of the Interior and the Department of Justice. 

(0b) Supervising the river basin surveys. 

(c) Cooperating with the Arctic Institute of North America and the Office 
of Naval Research on scientific research in the Arctic area and supervising 
the preparation of the Arctic Bibliography for the Department of Defense. 

(d) Furnishing information from its collection of 4,500 manuscripts and 
15,009 photographic negatives to educational organizations, scholars, pub- 
lishers, and the interested public. 

II. Conducting investigations in the field, making comparative studies, and 
preparing reports for publication on prior-year investigations and explorations: 

(a) Archeological investigations—Middle America, the Arctic, the South- 
east United States, and Early Man in North America. 

(b) Ethnological studies—political systems and social structure of the 
North American Indians. 


(c) Linguistic studies—analytical and comparative studies of the native 
languages of the Indians of the Eastern United States. 


ASTROPHYSICAL OBSERVATORY 


The Astrophysical Observatory wil! be engaged in 1958 in the following work 
programs: 


I. Astrophysical research 


In this second year’s activity of the new directing staff for this old and world- 
famous research bureau of the Smithsonian Institution, the original program has 
been developed to include greater emphasis on three fields of current importance 
and interest: Solar radiation, meteoritic bombardment, and atmospheric effects. 

The reorganized astrophysical research program involves continued studies of 
various forms of energy impinging upon the earth’s atmosphere and their sub- 
sequent effects on the earth, with particular interest being centered on solar 
radiation, meteoritic bombardment, and direct measurements of solar and other 
radiation by artificial satellites. 

Solar radiation research—A major project centers on the long series of solar 


radiation measurements made by the Astrophysical Observatory for more than 
three decades. This involves: 


1. Continuation of solur radiation measurements ; 

2. Physical evaluation of the solar radiation measurements to ascertain their 
significance in terms of solar variation, important geophysical variables such as 
weather, and radio communication ; and 

8. Solar-terrestrial relationships and their physical interpretations. 

The Smithsonian solar radiation research in order to avoid any duplication 
of efforts is being closely integrated with that of the Solar Associates, including 
solar research groups at the Harvard College observatory; at the Upper Air 
Research Observatory of the United States Air Force, Sacramento Peak, N. Mex. ; 
the Central Radio Propagation Laboratory of the National Bureau of Standards 
and the high-altitude observatory of the University of Colorado and Harvard 
University, at Boulder, Colo.; and Harvard’s Blue Hill meteorological observa- 
tory in Massachusetts. 

Solar radiation research studies are recognized throughout the world as a part 
of the Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory’s research program. Because of 
the great current interest in this field of research, and the recent demands for ac- 
curate knowledge in the field of solar radiation, the Institution finds itself under 
strong pressure to continue its evaluation of the great mass of data which it has 
already compiled, to enlarged the scope of its investigations, particularly in the 
study of the physics of solar phenomena as they occur on the sun and as they 


affect the earth, and to reorient the perspectives of those engaged in the study of 
this particular area of knowledge. 
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Meteoritic research.—A program is well under way to evaluate carefully the 
influence of meteoritic bombardment on the earth, to study the physics of the 
hypervelocity ballistic processes involved and to apply new scientific methods 
to the study of the nature and origin of extraterrestrial matter, both of asteroidal 
(meteorites) and cometary (meteors and micrometeorites) origin. 

Specfiically, current studies involve the changes that are wrought in meteorites 
and, conversely, the changes that are wrought in the earth, including its atmos- 
phere, as a consequence of the passage of meteorites through the earth’s atmos- 
phere and their impact against the earth. For example, exploratory studies of 
meteoritic dust around the great meteorite crater in Arizona indicate that the 
passage of the meteorite through the lower atmosphere can and should be further 
investigated by a thorough study of the resulting meteoritic dust. 

New techniques involving electronic physics and nuclear chemistry will be 
applied to the analysis of microscopic meteoritic dust on the ground and in the 
atmosphere. It is probable that the major portion of meteoritic material strikes 
the atmosphere as fine dust, too small to produce visual or radio effects for 
direct study, but still affecting the ionosphere and atmosphere. Direct optical and 
radio meteor studies, already a specialty of the Director, will be continued and 
coordinated with the overall program. The program will also be coordinated 
with research work on meteorites undertaken by the United States National 
Museum. 

The present meteoritic program is the first to integrate the several related 
phenomena of meteorite crater formation, meteoritic processes, meteors, 
meteorites, meteoritic dust, and the varied methods of study. These phenomena 
and processes are of extreme interest today both in basic research and in 
national defense where knowledge of geophysics and hypervelocity ballistics 
is of the utmost importance. 

Studies of the upper atmosphere.—The program for study of the upper atmos- 
phere has developed rapidly in the direction of research by means of artificial 
satellites. The Smithsonian Institution has been assigned, by the National 
Academy of Science and the National Science Foundation, the important task 
of observing United States artificial satellites by optical means. An interna- 
tional program is now well underway, involving superior optical (photographic) 
equipment to be located at 12 sites around the world. A related visual program 
involving the collaboration of amateur observers by the Astrophysical Observatory 
will be a valuable contribution to the satellite program and to the general increase 
of interest in science by American youth. This satellite research will be financed 
almost entirely by funds appropriated in support of the International Geo- 
physical Year which will remain available through June 30, 1959. The atmos- 
pheriec program of the Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory will be coordinated 
closely with the satellite program. 

It is confidently expected that scientific skill in and understanding of upper 
atmospheric physicochemical processes will be developed so that the best possible 
results can be obtained from measures of solar radiation, meteoritic interaction, 
and satellite technology with relation to the earth’s atmosphere. 


IT. Research in radiation and organisms 


Research in radiation and organisms is directed toward fundamental problems 
in biology in an endeavor to gain knowledge of basic life processes. The are: 
outlined for specific investigation is concerned with the role of radiation, both 
sunlight and ionizing; and in the control of growth, development, and reproduc- 
tion in plants and animals. 

Sunlight is so much a part of our daily environment that we seldom fully 
appreciate our dependence on the sun. We always are aware that we need sun- 
light for vision and for heat, but we often fail to realize that it is necessary for 
many other biological functions. Sunlight provides the energy with which plants 
manufacture their own food materials and, in turn, furnish the nutritional needs 
of animals. Sunlight also supplies the regulatory stimulus that controls normal 
plant development and reproductive behavior in both plants and animals. While 
the manufacture of food requires a high daily supply of light energy, the regu- 
latory group of reactions needs relatively little light, although these processes are 
equally essential for survival. 

The present research program of the Division is concerned with the low-energy 
regulatory reactions. The various light-controlled responses under investiga- 


tion are: (1) development of seedlings into the form of a normal plant: (2) con- 
trol of reproductive patterns in plants and animals; (3) phototropic growth and 
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plant growth hormone regulation; (4) pigment synthesis and decomposition ; and 
(5) modifying effects of visible light upon damage by X-rays. 

1. Many of the formative changes that take place in the seedling as it develops 
into a normal plant are photo-controlled. Light causes the disappearance of 
juvenile characteristics and promotes maturation. The growth hormone, auxin, 
must occupy an important role in the chain of reactions controlling the formative 
changes since these are due to alteration in the growth pattern. Studies are in 
progress to determine the distribution of auxin and the nature of its interaction 
with various photochemical reactions. 

Light cannot be chemically active unless it is absorbed and the first step in any 
photochemical process is light absorption by a pigment. One of the means of 
identifying the pigment responsible for the reaction is to observe the relative 
effectiveness of the different regions of the spectrum. Since the low-energy con- 
trol reactions are promoted more markedly by the red wavelengths than by other 
portions of the spectrum, the absorbing pigment for these reactions must appear 
blue since it is absorbing the red and reflecting the shorter visible wavelengths. 
Investigations are now underway to extract the active pigment and determine 
its chemical composition. 

2. Reproduction is the culmination of maturation and its pattera is regulated 
in many plants by the same red portion of the visible spectrum which promotes 
maturation in the seedling. Like the photo-control reaction in the seedling, 
very little is known of the actual photochemistry involved. It is proposed to 
investigate the photoregulation of reproductive behavior in plants by studying 
(a) changes in various pigment systems, (b) flowering in plant mutants which 
exhibit pigment deficiencies, and (c) the biochemical systems which are directly 
affected by light. 

3. The movement of plant organs in response to a unilateral light stimulus 
is called phototropism or light turning. The spectral efficiency of the phototropic 
response, as determined by the late Dr. Johnston of this Division, was found to 
have a maximum in the blue and violet; this implicates a yellow pigment as the 
photoreceptor. Since both the carotenoids and the flavins have maximum absorp- 
tion in this region, and both are widely distributed in plants, it has not been 
possible to identify the active pigment by use of visible light alone. However, 
tlavins absorb strongly in the near ultraviolet and the carotenoids do not. By 
measuring the spectral efficiency in the near ultraviolet, it may be possible to 
determine which of the two pigments is phototropically active. 

4. In our study of the effects of light on the morphology of young plant seedlings, 
we are now concentrating on changes in the chloroplasts, the green microscopic 
particles in the protoplasm of leaf cells which are the site of chlorophyll forma- 
tion and the energy-converting process, photosynthesis. During the development 
of chloroplasts, large amounts of pigments (such as chlorophyll), proteins, and 
fatty materials are formed and organized into functioning subparticles known as 
grana. Light is required for this organization process. We plan to investigate 
the nature of the photochemical reaction, the kinds of pigments formed, the 
proteins and fatty materials synthesized in the maturation of the chloroplast, 
and the enzyme systems involved in these syntheses. This phase of the work 
may hold the key to the cellular site of the light-regulating growth reactions in 
plants. 

5. One of the first visible evidences of damage to living organisms by any form 
of ionizing radiation, including X-rays, is the breaking of the threadlike heredi- 
tary structures of the cell known as the chromosomes. During the last year we 
have shown that, if exposure to X-rays is preceded by exposure to visible red 
light, the chromosome breakage is reduced while a pretreatment with far-red 
light intensifies the breakage. The most effective wavelengths in these regions 
for modifying X-ray damage need to be determined more precisely and it is 
proposed to extend the work to the animal field. This work holds important po- 
tentialities for improving the effectiveness of present methods of X-ray therapy 
in medicine. 

NATIONAL COLLECTION OF FINE ARTS 


The National Collection of Fine Arts will be engaged in 1958 in the following 
work programs : 
I. The recurring annual work program: 
(a) Accessioning and cataloging new items or collections, including evalu- 
ating proffered donations. 
(b) Preservation of the collections, including the cleaning of sculptures, 
ceramics, paintings, and other objects of art, and the relining of paintings. 
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(c) Study of the permanent collections, including verification or reattribu- 
tion of objects as works of particular artists or schools, addition of new data 
to accession cards, and preparation of new exhibit labels to facilitate in- 
terpretation by scholars and better understanding and appreciation by the 
public. 

(d) Scheduling, displaying, and publicizing in the Natural History Build- 
ing foyer, periodic exhibits by local, State, and National art and scientific 
organizations and special exhibitions from abroad under the patronage of 
diplomatic representatives of foreign countries. 

(e) Organizations, sponsorship, supervision, and assembly for circulation 
in this country and abroad of special exhibitions of artistic, archeological, 
ethnological, and technological materials to promote understanding of 
common cultural experiences and to encourage the appreciation and creation 
of fine arts and crafts in this country. 

(f) Furnishing information concerning the collections and the fine arts 
generally in response to inquiries, including the examination and identifi- 
cation of items submitted and publication of handbooks and a revised catalog 
as guides to the permanent collections. 

II. The long-term program: 
(a) Planning the National Portrait Gallery. 
(b) Planning the Smithsonian Gallery of Art. 


Increases requested 


The National Collection of Fine Arts requires for 1958 an increase over the 


1958 base amounting to $12,500 for the restoration of certain irreplaceable 
paintings. 


Restoration of paintings 


A number of great paintings permanently exhibited by the National Collection 
of Fine Arts are in serious need of renovation and restoration to prevent their 
deteroration and loss. Funds for the very early and necessary treatment of these 
paintings are not available in the 1957 estimates. 

The painting most urgently needing attention is the 18-foot ceiling decoration 
Dawn by Thomas W. Dewing. Though designed by the artist for horizontal 
exhibition, this painting has been hung vertically since 1933, as funds have not 
been available for its proper display. As a result, the canvas is badly sagged 
and wrinkled, and the paint is flaked. After these conditions have been corrected, 
the painting should be appropriately exhibited so that it can be properly viewed 
as intended by the artist. To accomplish this, it is proposed to construct an 
octagonal pavilion in the center of the great art hall where the painting can be 
placed in a horizontal position 12 feet or more from the floor. This pavilion 
would open alternately on four of its sides and the closed portions would be 
devoted to the display of watercolors, including the original sketch of the Dawn 
painting, and drawings by Dewing, Thayer, Hassam, and Twachtman whose 
larger oil paintings cover a portion of the nearby walls. For the construction, 
painting, and lighting of this pavilion, in which it is planned to display the paint- 
ing Dawn and certain historically and artistically important works of American 
painters, it is estimated that $10,000 is needed. 

Thomas Moran’s Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, a very important and at- 
tractive picture decorating the lobby of the Natural History Building, needs 
relining, cleaning, and revarnishing. It is estimated that $1,000 will be required 
for this work. 

Other paintings in the lobby, including Max Bohm’s The Happy Mother, 
Descovic’s The Victory of Liberty, and Frank Salisbury’s Portrait of King George 
V, also require cleaning and revarnishing. For this renovation work it is esti- 
mated that $1,500 will be required. 


NATIONAL AIR MUSEUM 


The National Air Museum will be engaged in 1958 in the following recurring 
work programs: 


I. The recurring annual program: 
(a) Increasing the collections. 
(b) Cataloging the collections. 
(c) Preserving the collections. 
(ad) Exhibiting a selected portion of the collections. 


(e) Furnishing information concerning the collections and related aeronan- 
tical data. 
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(f) Acquiring documentary materials and preparing them for use as 
related reference material. 

(g) Studying the collections and acquired documentary materials to 
advance the knowledge of aeronautical history. 

Il. The long-term program : 

(a) Investigating sites and planning a suitable building (as authorized 
by 20 U. S. C. 77) for the improved and permanent exhibition of the collec- 
tions of the National Air Museum. 


CANAL ZONE BIOLOGICAL AREA 


The Canal Zone biological area will be engaged in 1958 in the following work 
programs: 

I. The recurring annual program: 

(a) Maintaining in their natural state for observation and investigation 
by visiting scientists the tropical flora and fauna on Barro Colorado Island, 
Gatun Lake, Canal Zone. 

(bo) Providing and maintaining living accommodations, laboratory facili- 
ties, and utility services for visiting scientists. 

II. The long-range program : 

(a) Formulating and directing research projects by the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. 

(vb) Research on tropical biology by the resident naturalist and other 
Smithsonian scientists. 

In the fiscal year 1455, over 60 individual scientists undertook special studies 
on the is.and. Most important of these investigations were: Coutinuation of 
termite resistance tests; survey and collection of wild Drosophila for research 
on genes; study of fungus growing ants; and deterioration and corrosion studies. 

Four hundred and forty visitors also came to the island in 1956, including 
scientists who wished to become acquainted with the laboratory and rain forest 
environment and had scheduled a brief stopover in the course of their trips to 
other parts of the world. Additional groups represented by these visitors were 
our armed services, boy and girl scouts, and students from elementary school to 
university level. 

Some progress was made in developing plans for research projects by the 
Smithsonian Institution which will expand the use of this unique tropical labora- 
tory. It is the only research station of its kind in the Western Hemisphere under 
the American flag. Its continued and improved operation under United States 
control is of vital importance to our Nation’s research programs. 

Funds allotted in 1957 will enable the completion of several projects essential 
to the safety of visiting scientists and will facilitate and expedite their research 
investigations, These include the provision of additional laboratory supplies 
and equipment; rehabilitation of one of the buildings; improvements in the 
water supply and sanitation facilities; and relocation and improvements to the 
landing dock on the island. 

In the fiscal year 1958 it is planned to undertake additional improvement 
projects including rehabilitation of several of the buildings on the island; ad- 
ditions of reference texts, journals, and other publications to the scientific library ; 
rebinding some of the old valuable books before they deteriorate beyond re- 
pair; providing additional dry closets; repairing the landing at IFrijoles on the 
mainland; and securing essential fire protection equipment for the boats, the 
generating plant, and all of the buildings. In addition to the above, the Canal 
Zone biological area will be required to pay certain tuition and medical fees 
for the resident naturalist, his wife and four children (in accordance with re- 
cent legislation). 

INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE SERVICE 


In accordance with executive agreements, treaties, international acts, or con- 
ventions between the United States Government and signatory governments re- 
lating to the exchange of publications, the International Exchange Service will 
be engaged in 1958 in the following work programs: 

I. The recurring annual work program : 

(a) Transmission of United States and other domestic publications to 
foreign countries signatory to the above agreements. 

(b) Receipt of foreign publications and their distribution to United States 
agencies and other domestic institutions. 


89775—57——36 
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The volume of publications received from foreign countries for addresses in 
the United States is expected to be 115,000 pounds in the fiscal year 1958.. The 
volume of domestic publications for shipment abroad is expected to total 700,000 
pounds. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF BUILDINGS 


The Maintenance and Operation Division will be engaged in 1958 in the fol- 
lowing work programs: 
I. Regular recurring annual work program: 

(a) Protection of the buildings and collections against fire, theft 
damage 

(b) Maintenance of the buildings which involves the operation of four 
shops—sheet metal, paint, cabinet, and canvas; and the providing of labor 
services. 

(c) Operation of heating, lighting, refrigerating, air-conditioning, and 
ventilating systems; furnishing telephone, elevator, trucks, and cleaning 
services to the Smithsonian group of buildings; and management of five 
shops—blacksmith, plumbing, electrical, machine, and engineering. 


(d@) Constructing storage and special exhibition equipment and various 
scientific devices. 


II. Long-term work program: 
(a) Alterations and improvements in the Natural History, Arts and In- 
dustries, Aircraft, Smithsonian and Freer Gallery of Art buildings. 
(b) Further improvements in the Suitland, Md., storage facility. 
Increases requested 


The Division of Maintenance and Operation requires for 1958 an increase over 
the 1958 base amounting to $512,000 for the rehabilitation of buildings. 


Rehabilitation of buildings 


The Smithsonian Institution is responsible for the operation and maintenance 
of one of the most important groups of public buildings in the National Capital. 
It includes the Smithsonian Building, the Arts and Industries Building, the 
Natural History Building, the Freer Gallery of Art, and the Aircraft Building, 
aS well as a group of small temporary buildings on the south side of the Mall, 
and another group of 15 storage buildings at Suitland, Md. The upkeep of the 
Smithsonian group of exhibition buildings is important because over 4 million 
visitors now pass through its exhibition halls every year to view the world- 
famous national collections in science, history, and art. 

The Smithsonian exhibition buildings are 106, 77, 48, 36, and 41 years old, 
respectively. For 1954 the Congress approved funds amounting to $195,500; 
for 1955 the sum of $183,500; for 1956 the sum of $823,500; and for 1957 the 
sum of $191,400 for the renewal, restoration, and rehabilitation of the exteriors 
and interiors of these buildings, including floors, walls, windows, ceilings; roofs, 
electric lighting, steam lines, and water systems. It is recommended that for 
1958 the rehabilitation program be continued so that the Smithsonian group of 
buildings may regain a reasonably presentable and pleasing appearance for the 
millions of Americans who annually visit them, and so that certain hazardous 
conditions can be eliminated. 

To continue this long-time program of progressively rehabilitating our main 
exhibition buildings, the institution proposes a series of projects which are listed 
in the following table by buildings and according to priority under each building : 


» or 


Rehabilitation of buildings program, fiscal year 1958 


Natural History Building (1910): 


1. Completion of roof replacement and repair of skylights___- $238, 000 


2. Replacement of wornout entrance doors, at north and south 
OnCTARORR est) cd Sh he dd, ee een tid io ctateeblRlaate 30, 000 

8. Rehabilitation of meeting room No. 43 ----._-__-___-_-_------ 5, 000 

4. Remodeling west shipping entrance and installing overhead doors 15, 000 


Total 288, 000 


Arts and Industries Building (1881): Repairing and painting ex- 
SI Ie Re I WU a rane eck eegaee tins cieeneebeanee 50, 000 
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Smithsonian Building (1852) : 
1. Revision of overloaded electric power distribution system_.____ 20, 000 
2. Replacement of wornout entrance doors, north entrance________ 12, 000 
3. Rehabilitation of ceilings, walls, and floors in basement corridors 25,000 
4. Construction of sidewalks, curbs, and gutters in connection with 


Peaurlacing TORGWEP Wanita ccee dann 25, 000 
anise ese sie ciety ngs eebesaea ee aioe ni as cae gn 82, 000 
Freer Building (1922 

1. Renovation of laylights under existing skylights_._.._._...-.-- 42, 000 
2. Replacement of wornout floor covering in administrative offices 5, 000 
IN a cceas ei eens nce ssishacticas ioe tcp octanaiiaiiiaanctn leigh ail aaa 47, 000 

Suitland storage facility (1952 
1. Painting exterior surfaces of metal buildings__........_._..-- 40, 000 
2. Wxtensten‘of water supply HGe@s...g wo hn ntti 5, 000 
WOT i ot oa oh oo eeclaabea tei Oeab nic catealeiecieae beeen Sue ee 45, 000 


Grand total 
Note on estimates: 
Roof replacement and renovation laylights, General Services Adminis- 
tration. 
Entrance door, Ellison balanced doors. 
Replacement of electric system, Potomac Electric Power Co. 
Resurfacing service roadways, National Park Service. 
Water supply line, Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission. 


span Set ate eniin qh ins ibaa allggncln ineth baie scl alaao 512, 


OTHER GENERAL SERVICES 


The six service divisions included under the caption, “Other general services,” 
will be engaged in 1958 in the following work programs: 
[. The annual recurring work program: 
(a) Recruitment, placement, classification, counseling and termination 
of personnel. 
(b) Acquisition, auditing, and accounting of funds. 
(c) Procurement of services, supplies, and equipment. 
(d) Furnishing of photographic services. 
(e) Editing, printing, and distribution of publications. 
(f) Furnishing of library services. 
Increases requested 
“Other general services” requires for 1958 an increase over the 1958 base 
amounting to $250,025, including $189,600 for contributions to be deposited in 
the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the civil-service retirement 
fund in accordance with the act of July 31, 1956 (70 Stat, 747), and $60,425 for 
the establishment of an educational service. 


Editorial and publications division 


Educational Service.—Last year the Smithsonian Institution was asked by the 
Washington Area School Study Council if it would prepare teachers’ study guides 
to the Smithsonian Institution and supervise voluntary docent service on an 
experimental basis for visiting classes from schools in the Washington metro- 
politan area. The student population of this area totals over half a million. 
School children from all States of the Union also come to the Institution. Al- 
thongh no funds were available for this program, a start toward meeting this 
request was made during the present fiscal year. In cooperation with the Wash- 
ington Area School Study Council, which represents all the school boards of 
the Washington metropolitan area, study guides covering about a dozen sub- 
jects (Indians, transportation, textiles, colonial life, etc.) have been drafted 
for use in the coming school vear. Likewise the Washington Junior League 
has reinstituted, as an experiment, an excellent volunteer docent service which 
they had provided during the war for men in uniform. 
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This modest beginning has encouraged the Institution to propose a small 
addition to its annual appropriation to permit extension of the present super- 
vision of the voluntary program to other halls as they are modernized. It is 
obvious that the Smithsonian Institution cannot depend on outside organiza- 
tions for the leadership and the manpower to supervise this type of educational 
work which a national museum is expected to provide. 

The present request for $60,425, which is itemized below, will be used by 
the Editorial and Publications Division to meet increasing and legitimate re- 
quests by the public for this kind of supervisory service and will help to prepare 
for the time when the Museum of History and Technology is opened. 


01 Personal services (0 positions)... clk $46, 725 
06. Printing and reproduction. stock oe 10, 000 
US . Bupmtted: and! materigqigee oi wie te ea 1, 000 
oe” NE oon cn ein ee See ene bingh edn daamencunans 2, 700 

oi a et es oe 60, 425 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. You may proceed with your statement, sir. 

Mr. Carmicuart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am sure you know the work of the Smithsonian and you realize 
that today, I think more than ever, inuseums are playing a basic role 
in the life of our country. We wae that they help in giving citizens 
not only an understanding but a pride in the development of the 
civilization of which they are a part. 

I am sure you also know. Mr. Chairman, that the Smithsonian for 
a long time, as a result of the depression and the wars, fell behind in 
the procession of museums. This was never true of the maintenance 
of our study collections or of our scientific work, but of the way in 
which we were able to display our great assemblage of the Nation’s 
treasures to the public. 

In the last few years the Congress has made it possible to begin 
the long-postponed rehabilitation of Smithsonian buildings and the 
renovation of its exhibits. The public certainly appreciates these 
improvements. Last vear, counting all buildings related to the Smith- 
sonian, almost 914 million visitors came to the Smithsonian. 

In this year’s budget request we ask that the basic, world-recog- 
nized scientific work of the Institution be continued and that we be 
allowed to proceed with our program of rehabilitation and renova- 
tion which, sir, we have explained to you before—the general plan. 

We also ask to be allowed to provide in a modest way much needed 
educational work and guidance for our many volunteer docents. 

We also ask to be allowed to take the steps that are necessary so 
we may be able to move required exhibits into the new Museum of 
History and Technology Building for which appropriation was made 
last year. 

HOUSE ACTION 


In our appearance before the subcommittee of the House Appro- 
priations Committee a total of $100,000 was deducted from the sum 
which we requested to carry on the purposes of the Institution. Pos- 
sibly it may be appropriate to mention here particularly two items 
about which we were actively questioned. 

We were asked about the need for new cases for the new museum. 
These cases are especially needed at this time so that we may segregate 
materials that are to be exhibited and use our small staff effectively 
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in arranging displays so that exhibits may be completed and ready 
for transfer when the new building is opened. 

A recent book on museums speaks of the Smithsonian exhibitions as 
being a “cluttered mass of unrelated objects.” Certainly we feel that 
we must do everything in our power to avoid creating this impression. 
The objects that have been described in this book as a “clutter” are, 
many of them, our Nation’s greatest historic treasures. 

Without new cases, it will indeed be difficult to carry on the intricate 
task of organizing our exhibits as they must be prepared. 


NEW DOORS FOR NATURAL HISTORY BUILDING 


We were also asked in detail about our request for new doors for 
the Natural History Building. The subcommittee questioned the cost 
of $30,000 for these doors. This estimate was given to us by one of 
the leading firms dealing in such equipment. The doors of this great 
building have been in use for almost halfa century. Through them 
have passed many millions of individuals. The hinges and checks of 
these doors have been repaired and replaced so many times that it is 
hard now to make them safe in operation. Of course, they are metal 
and glass doors. They do not have the features that make modern 
doors of public buildings stay open under the pressure of a panic. 
Modern doors are also so well balanced that children’s fingers cannot 
be caught in them as they open and close—and, as you know, a great 
many children visit the Smithsonian. 

The doors that we hope to be able to replace are at both entrances 
of the building—that is, on tne Mall and on Constitution Avenue. 
In installing new doors, it will be necessary to insert new door jambs 
replace cracked marble walls, and lay new composition floors in the 
vestibule areas. In all, 14 doors must be replaced. 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Mr. Chairman, we sincerely hope that the United States Senate may 
restore the $100,000 disallow ed by the House. We are convinced that 
our original request was a minimum one to allow us to perform our 
functions in a fully adequate way. 

The details of our request are before you for consideration, and I 
will, of course, be delighted to try to answer any questions that you 
may wish to ask. 

Chairman Hayven. Aside from the doors, what items would be 
eliminated from the program if the House reduction stands? 

Mr. CarmicHaEL. We presume, because of the questioning that we 
received, that the most doubtful items were these cases that I spoke of. 

Chairman Haypen. I see. 

Mr. CarmicnarL. The cases are in our opinion necessary so that we 
can get things ready, put them in the eases in storage so that when the 
new “building i is ready we can transfer the total arranged exhibits. 

I have not been in the museum business all my life, “but I know in 
general that it has been taking us over 2 years to modernize a compete 
exhibit hall before reopening to the public. We hope to cut this down 
to less than a year, but to accomplish this it is necessary to have these 
units in which we can put the new exhibits prepa ared by our small staff 
so that when the new building is ready they can be moved in, the doors 
of the building be opened, and the public be able to see these national 
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treasures. When we keep our halls closed longer than absolutely nec- 
essary we are disappointing many visitors who are making their only 
po to Washington in a lifetime. 
hairman Haypen. Well, in the event that you should decide with 

the amount of money that you have that the cases should come first, is 
there any other place that a cut can be made? 

Mr. CarmicHaeL. Senator, I went over these items carefully, and I 
could not find any such place. 


ADDITION TO NATURAL HISTORY BUILDING 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE AND JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$800,000 for an addition to the Natural History Building. The justi- 
fication will be included in the record. 

(The justification referred to follows :) 


The act of June 19, 1930 (46 Stat. 785), authorizes the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion to extend the Natural History Building of the United States National 
Museum by additions on the east and west ends thereof. Even before 1930, 
this building had reached its capacity to provide for the efficient preservation 
of the great natural-history collections and the effective conduct of research 
in its laboratories. Since then, the collections and laboratories have become 
unbelievably overcrowded to the extent that many corridors and stair landings 
have been pressed into service to provide space for the constantly increasing 
collections. Large areas of specially designed exhibition space also have been 
converted most reluctantly, but of necessity, to laboratory and storage space: 
and staff members have been forced to work on the collections in atties, store- 
rooms, and in extremely crowded quarters. The natural-history collections 
constitute the Nation’s scientific standards for purposes of identification by 
comparison. Every year, in order to facilitate basic and applied research, tens 
of thousands of items are submitted for identification from all over the United 
States and from numerous foreign lands. The preservation and utilization of 
these internationally famous and unduplicated collections are made extremely 
difficult and unnecessarily costly because of the crowded conditions. In addi- 
tion, staff members and scores of visiting scientists who use the collections 
each day frequently have to climb ladders to hazardous positions to reach the 
crowded and high-stacked reference collections. 

The existing building is also woefully deficient in many facilities required 
for the service and comfort of the visiting public. The improvement of the 
exhibition halls has greatly increased the attendance in the building to the 
point where comfort rooms are completely inadequate. The building which has 
3 flooors open to the public has only 2 public toilets. Both are on the ground 
floor. The closing of the window openings in the exhibition halls to provide 
necessary space for the development of modern exhibits, the substitution of 
modern lighting for inadequate natural light as the exhibits areas are pro- 
gressively modernized, the greatly increased attendance, and, above all, the 
protection of irreplaceable exhibits, make air conditioning of the building an 
absolute necessity. The existing elevators also are much too small and too slow 
for the present attendance. 

Careful studies by the Public Buildings Service and the Institution’s staff 
indicate that the most economical construction to correct the many basic 
deficiencies explained above is by the addition of the long-authorized wings 
and the installation of essential additional equipment for both the new con- 
struction and the existing building. The tentative design prepared by the 
Public Buildings Service has been approved in principle by the Commission 
of Fine Arts. 
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Jstimate of planning costs 


Drawings.and specifications_.............-...-...........-....-.. $557, 

TR G0 be cnt inh cig bb eee ee bh creer ek Ba tnacasacennd 15, 000 

Office expenses, Public Buildings Service__...._._....__-___________ 28, 000 

Smithsonian Institution incidental expenses__......_.._._____-______ 200, 000 
Total estimated cost of planning and design.._._._.__._______- 800, 000 


ADDITIONS AUTHORIZED 


Chairman Haypen. I understand that these additions were author- 
ized in 1930. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Carmicnaren. That is correct. 

Chairman Haypen. When was the Natural History Building com- 
pleted ? 

Mr. CarmicHaeL. It was completed almost 50 years ago. 

Chairman Haypen. Have these additions been approved by the 
Commission of Fine Arts? 

Mr. CarmicHar.. They have; that is, the additions. The detailed 
plans, the architectural details must first be prepared. 

Chairman Haypen. I understand this $800,000 is not for actual 
construction. 

Mr. CarmicHat.. That is correct, sir; only for planning. 

Chairman Haypen. Senator Dworshak ? 

Senator DworsHak. No questions. 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 


STATEMENT OF JOHN WALKER, DIRECTOR; ERNEST R. FEIDLER, 
ADMINISTRATOR; GEORGE T. HECKERT, ASSISTANT ADMINIS- 
TRATOR; E. JAMES ADAMS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY; AND LLOYD 
D. HAYES, BUDGET ANALYST 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE AND JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Hayprn. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$1,645,000 for the National Gallery of Art. The justification will be 
included in the record. 

(The justification referred to follows :) 


During the fiscal year 1956, there were 238 new acquisitions, either gifts or 
loans, including 115 paintings, 2 pieces of sculpture, 37 objects of decorative art, 
and 84 prints and drawings. 

Among the gifts received were the following: 


Paintings 


Old Woman Plucking a Fowl, by Rembrandt, gift of Dr. and Mrs. Walter 
Timme. 

Girl With a Basket of Fish and Girl With a Basket of Oranges, by Renoir, 
gift of Mr. William Robertson Coe. 

Adoration d’un Trone, by Fragonard, and Portrait of Goosen v. Bonhuysen, 
by an artist of the School of Anvers, gift of Mr. Lewis Hinstein. 

Ville d’Avray, by Corot, gift of Count Cecil Pecci-Blunt. 

Small Oval Ceiling Design, by G. B. Tiepolo, gift of Mr. Howard Sturges. 

Marquis d’Ossun, attributed to Francois-Hubert Drouais, gift of Mrs. Albert 
J. Beveridge in memory of Delia Spencer Field. 

Twenty-four American primitive paintings from the collection of Edgar Wil- 
liam and Bernice Chrysler Garbisch. 
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Sculpture 


Bronze Cock, Benin Stype, Nigeria, gift of Mr. Winston Guest. 

Alexander the Great, attributed to Verrocchio, gift of Therese K. Straus. 

The following special exhibitions were held during the fiscal year 1956: Paint- 
ings and sculpture acquired by the Samuel H. Kress Foundation, 1951-56, an 
exhibition first opened on the occasion of the 15th anniversary of the National 
Gallery of Art; Asian artists in crystal, from the Steuben Glass collection; a 
century and a half of painting in Argentina, an exhibition assembled under the 
direction of an Argentine committee, a member of which was the counselor of the 
Argentine Embassy in Washington in charge of cultural affairs; German draw- 
ings, masterpieces from five centuries, through the cooperation of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, the Staatliche Graphische Sammlung in Munich, and the 
German Embassy in Washington; a collection of contemporary German prints, 
presented by the people of the Federal Republic of Germany to the United States 
of America; and The Sacrament of the Last Supper, by Salvador Dali, from the 
Chester Dale collection. 

Advice was given regarding 325 works of art brought to the gallery for expert 
opinion, and 61 visits were made to collections of private individuals in connec- 
tion with expert opinion or offers of gifts. The curatorial staff made approxi- 
mately 1,550 reports requiring research in answer to questions from the public. 

The material in the Index of American Design was studied during the year by 
668 persons doing special research seeking material for publication, exhibition, 
slides, and for use by designers; 1,444 lantern slides of index material were 
circulated in 18 States and Alaska; 28 traveling exhibitions with 42 bookings 
were sent to 21 States. 

The staff of the Educational Office continued to give daily tours and talks in 
the galleries, morning and afternoon, throughout the year. The attendance for 
the general and congressional tours was 45,797; lectures, conferences, and tours 
given by special appointment to 299 groups served 7,290. There were 42 audi- 
torium lectures illustrated with art films or slides, attended by 9,470 persons. 
Members of the Educational Office prepared and gave 36 radio broadcasts during 
the year. 

During the year the gallery library acquired without expense to the Govern- 
ment 713 books, 1,150 pamphlets and periodicals. The library now has 14,5438 
books and 11,013 pamphlets on art. 

The photographie laboratory of the gallery made 624 color slides, 330 black- 
and-white slides, 1,782 black-and-white negatives, 70 color-separation negatives, 
and infrared photographs, ultraviolet photographs, color transparencies, and 
special X-ray studies, in addition to the prints required for study work and sale 
to the public. 

The Sunday evening concerts in the east garden court, which are provided 
from private funds, were continued throughout the year. There is no admission 
charge to these concerts 

The attendance during the fiscal year 1956 was 1,013,246, a daily average of 
2,791. 

The gallery was open to the public every day of the year except Christmas 
and New Year’s Day. The art collections were adequately protected, and the 
gallery as a whole was maintained at a standard in keeping with the conditions 
of the gift of the building and the initial collection of works of art. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 





| 
Actual, 1956 | Estimate, Estimate, 
| 1957 1958 
Program by activities: | | | 
i. Acquisition, care and exhibition of art obiects | $230, 496 $919, 500 $243, 400 
2. Office of the Secretary, Treasurer and General Counsel.| 67,428 | 67, 800 73, 500 
3. General administration: | 
(a) General services 204, 567 204, 100 | 217, 500 
(5) Maintenance and operation of building and | 
} grounds 514, 918 | 575, 100 | 643, 400 
(c) Protection of works of art, building and grounds_ | 418, 560 438, 500 467, 200 
otal obligations G 1, 435, 969 | 1, 505, 000 1, 645, 000 
Financing: Unohligated halanee no longer available__ 31 
Appropriation aut ; 1, 436, 000 1, 505, 000 1, 645, 000 
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EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATES FOR PERSONAL SERVICES 
1. General 

More than two-thirds of the staff of the National Gallery of Art (228 em- 
ployees) are engaged in safeguarding the works of art, protection of the prem- 
ises, and operation and maintenance of the building and grounds. The number 
of employees required for these activities is to a large degree determined by 
the number of exhibition areas kept open to the public. During the current year 
an average of 110 rooms will be used for exhibiting the collections. No ehange 
in the number of rooms to be used for exhibitions, or the number of employees 
required for the above activities is contemplated during the fiscal year 1958. 

The remaining one-third of the gallery staff comprises an average of 28 em- 
ployees assigned to administrative duties such as personnel, fiscal, budget, organ- 
ization and methods, supply, mail and files, and duplicating activities; and an 
average of 63 employees engaged in activities directly concerned with the care 
and exhibition of the works of art and the services rendered to the public. While 
the size of the staff performing administrative services is not materially affected 
by the number of exhibition areas in use, the volume of work of the staff engaged 
in the care and exhibition of the works of art, and the services to the public 
related thereto, increases as more art objects are exhibited and as the size of 
the collection is increased by new acquisitions. Two new positions are included 
in the personnel estimates for 1958 due to the incrensed volume of research 
occasioned by the phenomenal growth in the collections over the past 15 years. 

The 1958 estimate for personal services, $1,320,800, is bused on maintaining 
an average employment in that year of 321 as compared to 319 for the current 
year, payment of increased salary rates to wage-board employees, and payment 
of salaries for the extra compensable day in the fiscal year 1958. These items, 
as more fully explained below, account for a total increase for personal services 
of $28,300 over the estimated personnel service costs for the current year. 

2. New positions (2), research assistants GS-7, at $4,525, $9,050 

(a) Importance of research.—The relative standings of museums throughout 
the world are measured for the most part by: (1) the excellence of their collec- 
tions and (2) the factual information concerning the collections which has been 
and is being published. In excellence of collections the National Gallery of Art 
now ranks among the 4 or 5 great museums of the world. Information, avail- 
able only through research, published on the individual works of art which have 
come to the gallery has not kept pace with the ever-growing collections. 

(b) Growth in collections.—In 1941, when the gallery was opened to the public, 
the collections (excluding prints and drawings) consisted of 792 paintings and 
65 pieces of sculpture. Today, there are 1,810 paintings, 1,712 pieces of sculpture 
(including 1,300 bronze statuettes, plaquettes, and medals), and 865 objects of 
decorative art. Thus, in total number of works of art (excluding prints and 
drawings) there are now 4,387 as compared with 857 in 1941. 

(c) No increase of research staff—WDuring the fiscal year 1942 four permanent 
positions of a professional level were allotted to the curatorial staff to conduct 
research, prepare catalogs and other publications, and perform the numerous 
other curatorial duties, as planning and installing exhibits, answering inquiries 
from the public, and giving expert opinions on works of art not in the gallery’s 
collections. The total curatorial staff at that time numbered 10 positions, in- 
cluding 2 curators, 2 research assistants, a registrar, a technical assistant to 
install exhibits, and stenographers and typists. Today the curatorial staff num- 
bers 13, having been augmented by an assistant registrar to enable the registrar 
to maintain adequate records of the growing collections, and 2 professional em- 
ployees to care for the prints and drawings, now numbering nearly 22,000 ac- 
quired by the gallery. 

Briefly, the curatorial staff available today for conducting research, and pre- 
paring material for publication relative to the gallery’s collections of paintings, 
sculpture, and decorative arts, numbers 4 employees—the same number which 
was available in 1942 when the objects in these categories of art totaled less than 
one-fifth of the number now in the collections. In addition, one of these 4 
employees, the Assistant Chief Curator, must now discharge numerous admin- 
istrative duties which occupy more than one-fourth of his time. There are, 
therefore, fewer man-hours available for research today than 14 years ago, not- 
withstanding the fact that the number of objects of paintings, sculpture and 
decorative arts have increased fivefold. 

(d) Backlog of research.—Evidence of the need for additional research per- 
sonnel is most apparent in the condition of the “object folders.” Good museum 
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practice requires that a file, object folder, be maintained for each work of art. 
This folder should contain, in the language of the country, all material which 
has ever been published concerning the particular work of art, and an evaluation 
of the information by scholarly analysis, and a summarization of facts and ref- 
erences, i. e. “catalog notes.” There are few works of art in public museums 
which remain dormant in the international literature of art history. The task, 
therefore, of maintaining the object folders of a museum up-to-date is a con- 
tinuing workload increasing in volume as the collections increase in size. 

Over 50 percent, 2,353, of the object folders for the 4,387 paintings, pieces of 
sculpture, and objects of decorative art now in the custody of the gallery are 
incomplete in that they contain no catalog notes and only a meager portion of the 
information which should be a part of the folders. The research work required 
on each incomplete folder is conservatively estimated as an average of 5 man- 
hours. The total backlog at present, computed on this basis, now stands at 
nearly 6 man-years. 

(e) Research for publication of a comprehensive catalog—Much of the re- 
search work, now in arrears, is prerequisite to the preparation of a comprehen- 
sive catalog of the gallery’s collections. Although the publication of such a ref- 
erence work is not considered feasible for the next few years due to the antici- 
pated continued rapid growth of the collections, the preliminary research work 
inherent in this undertaking should be completed concurrently with the acquisi- 
tion of additional works of art. Satisfactory progress in this pro‘ect is of 
paramount importance in the attainment for our National Gallery of the world- 
wide prominence held by great national museums of other countries. 

(f) Request for two new positions.—To assist in bringing the present backlog 
of research work current; to provide the additional personnel essential to keep 
the research program abreast of the evergrowing collections; and to enable the 
Gallery to proceed with the preliminary work leading to the publication of a 
comprehensive catalog of its collections; two new research positions are in- 
cluded in the estimates for 1958. 

(9g) Summary.—Research and scholarly publications are of paramount im- 
portance to the standing of the Gallery among the great national museums of 
the world. In the 15 years since the Gallery was first opened to the public, the 
collections of paintings, sculpture, and decorative arts have increased fivefold. 
The size of the research staff has not increased during that period. The backlog 
of research work now stands at nearly 6 man-years. Publication of a compre- 
hensive catalog of the Gallery’s collections is an indispensable project in the 
attainment for the Gallery of worldwide prominence; preliminary work on this 
project should progress concurrently with the acquisition of additional works 
of art. Two additional research assistants will permit the research program 
to keep pace with the growth of the collections. 


3. Increase in wage board rates, $14,300 


As provided by Public Law 763, approved September 1, 1954, the salaries of 
102 positions in the Gallery are fixed and adjusted from time to time in accord- 
ance with prevailing rate determinations. As a result of a prevailing wage 
survey completed in November 1956, wage rates were increased an average of 
12 cents per hour. On an annual basis this increase amounts to $14,300. (Funds 
are not now available to pay the increased rates during the current year.) 


4. Payment of salaries for extra compensable day in 1958, $4,950 


In fiscal year 1958 there are 261 compensable days as compared with 260 in 
the current year. 








ee 
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Standard classification schedule 





Salaries and expenses, National Gallery of Art 








Standard classification Estimate, | Estimate, 
1957 1958 

celiac enka tindiaiimiiaecieasiae oun a " ——| > 

01 Personal services --- : ‘ ------| $1,292, 500 | $1, 320, 800 

02 Tre avel_ | 2, 400 | 2, 400 

03 1 sporti ation of things 600 | 600 

04 i1unications services 11, 000 11, 000 
05 Rents ‘and utility services: | | 

Electric current ‘ 77, 500 | 77, 500 

Steam } 47,000 | 79, 800 

06 Printing and reproduction | 8, 400 | 8, 400 

07 Other contractual services 22, 875 | 26, 375 

Services performed by other agencies : 1, 100 | 1, 100 

08 Supplies and materials 30, 625 | 32, 865 

09 Equipment Ld 1,500 | 3, 360 

10 Lands and structures E | 8, 000 haan eed 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: } 

Contribution to retirement fund__- | 79, 600 

13° Refunds, awards and indemnities_. 500 | 500 

15 Taxes and assessments ‘ i | 1, 000 100 | 700 

Total estimate fe ee yi Beak 1, 505, 000 | 1, 645, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypren. Mr. Walker, you may proceed with your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Wanker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I succeeded Mr. Finley last year. 1 think he is a friend of yours. 
He retired, and this is the first time I have had the honor of appearing 
before your committee. 

I share Mr. Finley’s belief that “the high standard of maintenance 
and protection adhered to in the gallery and made possible by the 
Congress has been a primary factor in attrac ting the great works of 
art * * *” which have come to the gallery since it was opened to the 
public in 1941, just 16 years ago. 

As compared, for example, to the 792 paintings which we had at 
that time, there are now 1,810 paintings in our collection, and the 
increase in our collections of sculpture, decorative arts, prints, and 
drawings has been even greater than that. The acquisitions, through 
gifts and loans, during the past fiseal year include 115 paintings, 2 
pieces of sculpture, 37 objects of decorative arts, and 84 prints and 
drawings. 


BUDGET INCREASE 


Our 1958 budget exceeds the appropriation for 1957 by $140,000. 
However, most of this increase—in fact, nearly 90 percent of it—is for 
expenditures over which the officers of the gallery have no control, 
as you know, such as payments into the civil-service retirement fund 
as required by the recent amendments to the Civil Service Retirement 
Act, imerease in the cost of steam furnished by the central heating 
plant at rates established by the General Services Administration, cost 
of the extra compensable day in fiscal year 1958, salary adjustment 
of employees who are paid at prevailing wage rates in accordance with 
the wage board survey and determination of November 1956. 

Out of the total budget increase of $140,000, the comparatively small 
amount of $16,650 is the portion over which we have administrative 
control. Some of this is to be used for incidental repairs and re- 
placements of equipment, as itemized in the justification statement sub- 
mitted to the committee. 
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ADDITIONAL POSTTIONS 


But more than half is for the establishment of two research-assistant 
positions, as explained in some detail on pages 15-18a of the justifica- 
tions. Such staff increase is most ur geutly needed. The curatorial 
staff available today for conducting research relative to the gallery’s 
collec ‘tions numbers four employees—the same number which was avail- 
able in 1942, when the paintings, sculptures, and decorative objects 
totaled less than one-fifth the present collections. In addition, 1 of 
these 4 employees, the Assistant Chief Curator, has to do now several 
administrative jobs which were not originally necessary. 

There is, therefore, actually, less help available in research today 
than 15 years ago, notwithstanding the fact that the number of ob- 
jects on which research is needed has increased five times. 

Chairman Haypen. What is the nature of that research ? 

Mr. Waker. We want to publish, and that is the next part of 
my statement—perhaps I may go on reading this because the next 
paragraph covers that very point. 

Chairman Haypen. All right. 


CATALOG OF GALLERY’S COLLECTIONS 


Mr. Waker. The most important goal toward which our research 
is at present directed is the preparation of a comprehensive catalog of 
the gallery’s collections. We still have not cataloged them, and we 
should have. All available data on each work of art must first of 
all be assembled. Much more information than we now have must 
be culled from books, periodicals, and archives, to date the object 
and ascertain its history before it came to the gallery itself to sup- 
port its attribution and so forth. 

Without this information we cannot compile a satisfactory catalog, 
and without a satisfactory comprehensive catalog we cannot attain the 
standing among the world’s great museums which the collections of 
the National Gallery of Art merit. So many people coming to the 
gallery from Europe and America ask me: “Well, now, where is this? 
We have seen a wonderful building, a wonderful collection. Where 
is the catalog? We want to take that home.” 

We have prepared handbooks. I would like to give the committee 
one of those. But we need this catalog badly. 

Aside from gathering information for the catalog, the two addi- 
tional research assistants should, we believe, make it “possible for our 
staff to cope with the additional work contingent on an uninterrupted 
growth of the collections. 

With the total appropriation requested, we should be able to keep 
the gallery operating through the coming year on the same high 
level it has maintained during the 16 years since it was first opened. 
We could hope also to make good progress on a catalog and other pub- 
lications which will bring the gallery’s rich resources to the atten- 
tion of the widest public possible. 

Chairman Haypen. Any questions, Senator? 

Senator DworsHak. No questions. 

Chairman Hayven. Senator Thye? 

Senator Ture. I have no questions. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you. 

Mr. Waker. Thank you very much. 
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_ I thought perhaps you might be interested in a book on the gallery 
itself which gives the history. 
Chairman Haypen. Yes. 


Mr. Wacker. We have several extra copies for the members of the 
committee. This is the book that the Book of the Month Club took 
as a dividend and gave to its members, and it has some reproductions. 

Thank you very much indeed. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you. 


Nationa CarprraL PLanntne ComMMISSION 


STATEMENTS OF HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW, CHAIRMAN; AND JOHN 
NOLEN, JR., DIRECTOR 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE AND JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed $225,000 for salaries and 
expenses of the National Capital Planning Commission. I under- 
stand this amounts to a reduction of $25,000 from the budget. I 
also understand the Commission is not seeking restoration of the House 
reduction. You are satisfied. 


The justification will be included in the record. 
(The justification referred to follows:) 


Part I. SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(City and regional planning) 


1. Amount of estimate.—$250,000 (1957 appropriation $200,000). 
2. Appropriaion language changes proposed.—None proposed. 
8. Statutory authorization—Public Law 592, 82d Congress (66 Stat. 781). 

4. Purpose of appropriation.—To finance the city and regional planning opera- 
tions of the National Capital Planning Commission and the National Capital 
Regional Planning Council. The two agencies occupy the same offices and use 
the same staff. 


5. General scope of the Commission’s functions——The Commission has three 
principal functions: 

1. To prepare and keep up to date its comprehensive plan for the National 
Capital and make related recommendations to developmental agencies. 

2. To serve as the central planning agency for both Federal and District Gov- 
ernments, reviewing their current developmental programs. 

3. To represent the Federal and District Governments for collaboration with 
the Regional Planning Council. 

In addition to these planning functions, the Commission has for more than 30 
years had the duty of acquiring land for parks, parkways, and playgrounds. 

Because of the need to serve coordinately both Federal and District Govern- 
ments in the Washington area and collaborate with Maryland and Virginia on 
interstate problems of growing magnitude, city and regional planning programs 
and procedures are far more complex and interdependent than in the average 
American city. 

It was the purpose of the National Capital Planning Act of 1952 to provide, 
through the Planning Commission and the Regional Planning Council, the media 
for development of general guiding plans throughout the National Capital region 
with a view to avoiding costly mistakes in public policy and as a means for eval- 
uating and resolving inevitable differing views and interests. The experience of 
the last 4 years has shown that this purpose cannot be realized, however, with- 
out a far more adequate staff to service the Commission’s increased needs under 
the new act. 

Recently a committee of the Commission made an exhaustive study of the staff 
requirements for carrying out all its responsibilities as intended under the new 
legislation. The committee concluded that it would require about double the 
then staff of 20, recognized as inadequate even under the old legislation. This 
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report was presented to the Bureau of the Budget and request made for pro- 
gressive expansion to this objective. Four additional positions were allowed 
this year. 

Washington, the National Capital, enjoys the services of a 10-member plan- 
ning commission composed of “5 eminent citizens well qualified and experienced 
in city and regional planning,” 2 of whom must be residents of the District of 
Columbia or environs (all of Whom serve without pay) and 5 ex officio mem- 
bers who are Federal and District officials designated especially because of their 
responsibilities for development of the Nation’s Capital. Other ex officio mem- 
bers are the chairmen of the Senate and House Committees on the District of 
Columbia. Similarly, the Regional Planning Council is composed of 10 members 
designated from the local planning agencies of the metropolitan area, whio 
receive no Salary for their service on the Council. 

The Commission and Council are served by a single staff, which is still as 
inadequate for present purposes as was the staff that was serving the Commis- 
sion before the National Capital Planning Act of 1952 expanded its duties and 
created the Regional Council. Since then, appropriations have been made avail- 
able for only 6 additional positions, making a net total of 24 for which funds are 
currently available on a full-time basis. 

6. Current work of Commission and Council—The following projects are in 
addition to the routine planning activities of the Commission and Council: 

Major current activities of the Commission. 

(a) Determination of the planning criteria on the general proposals for 
Federal public buildings requested by House Public Works Committee, in- 
volving important revisions in the Commission’s central area plan and plan- 
ning specifications for outlying locations. 

(b) Review of consultants proposals for complete revision of the Districi 
of Columbia zoning regulations and maps and submission of report and 
recommendations to the Zoning Commission. 

(c) Coordination of Highway Department proposals for inner-ring loca- 
tion with land-use plans for adjoining areas. 

(d) Analysis, modification and perfection of the Commission’s proposed 
thoroughfare plan for the District of Columbia in the light of the results 
of the transportation study. 

(e) Development of neighborhood plans for 140 areas throughout the city 
as a guide for recommendations on public works improvements and urban 
renewal plans. 

(f) Advance review of District of Columbia $300 million public works 
program as to conformity with the comprehensive plan and coordination 
with Federal projects. 

Major projects of the regional council: 

(a) Completion of basic land use population and employment studies and 
projections to 1965 and 1980. 

(b) Preparation of preliminary general development plan for the region. 

(c) Preparation of a coordinated regional highway and transportation 
plan. 

(d) Analysis of regional water supply and sewage disposal survey con- 
clusions as to effect on land-use plan and future population distribution. 

7. Details of proposed increases.—The proposed increase of $50,000 over the 
1957 appropriation requested by the Commission and approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget, is divided into the objects of expenditure next discussed. 

01 Personal services: Approximately 66 percent of the requested increase 
of $50,000 is for personal services, part for periodic step increases pursuant to 
law. 

01 Personal services, $33,030 increase: The total net increase for persona! 
services is $33,030, of which $32,130 less lapses, is for the new positions requested 
for 1958, $1,946 for periodic step increases provided by statute; and $770 for regu- 
lar pay above 52-week base. There is a reduction of $1,338 in intermittent 
employment. 

The estimates for 1958 provide for 31 positions, the same number as requested 
for 1957 and with only minor changes in the grades and titles of the positions 
to be added. Greater emphasis has been placed upon the need for strengthening 
the planning staff with the addition of both regional and city planners. 

There were allowed last year in the estimates submitted to the Congress a net 
of 27 positions. Due to reductions made by Congress and the necessity for 
making other savings, three of these positions cannot be filled on a full-time 
basis. The four new positions include a Senior City Planner, a Senior Planning 
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Analyst, an Associate City Planner, and an Associate Planning Engineer. The 
estimates will require an average of 2.4 positions to be lapsed. 


07 Other contractual services: Federal Employees Group Life Insurance Act, 
$210 increase. 


An increase of $210 over the previous fiscal year will enable the Commission 


to meet the obligation of the Federal Government under the Employees’ Group 
Life Insurance Act. 


Stenographic reporting services, $1,500 increase: The principal item of increase 
is due to the cost of stenographic reporting services in reporting the regular 


and committee meetings of the Commission, based on a full year’s schedule of 
meetings. 


Services performed by other agencies, $3,600 increase: The items of increases 
above those usually incurred annually consist of an item of $2,500 for con- 
structing panels in the Commission’s meeting room for the mounting of large 
drawings and renderings, the present facilities being makeshift and at least 
22 years old. The other item provides for the assignment of an automobile 
to the Commission on a monthly rental basis by General Services Administration. 

11 Contribution to retirement fund, $12,770 increase: This item represents 
the Commission’s need for 1958 to meet statutory requirements. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowance is an increase of $25,000 
over the appropriation for the current year. Now, what is the need 
for this increase? Maybe you would like to make a general state- 
ment first. 

Mr. BartHotomew. Senator and gentlemen, as you may recall, on 
my previous appearances here during * the past 2 years I have explained 
a study that was made of our staff organization. The overall estimate 
was that our need is to approximately double our staff from 20 to 40 
persons. We were enabled to enlarge our staff somewhat by the in- 

crease allowed in our budget last year. We had hoped to have a 
somewhat further increase in our budget this year to permit another 
limited staff enlargement. But in deference to the President’s request 
for keeping down the budget to the utmost and in accordance with 
the decisions by the House committee we have decided not to ask 
for an increase beyond what has been allowed by the House committee. 

Chairman Haypen. You are not inviting this committee to make a 
further cut, are you ? 

Mr. Barruotomew. No, sir. I may say that out of this request for 
an additional $50,000 this year, which was the same as we had asked 
for last year and which had been recommended by the Bureau of 
the Budget, due to various what might be termed “collateral ex- 
penses,” we will get an increase of only about 1 permanent position 
from this additional increase allowed by the House committee. This 
is because we have quite a substantial amount that has to go into the 
retirement fund and certain other expenses which will give us a 
net of only about 1 additional position, and our needs are really much 
greater than that. 

TRANSPORTATION STUDY 


We are attempting to cooperate in keeping down our expenses. 
I may say that we are specially heavily engaged this year in the 
transportation study for which we had a special appropriation, if 
you may recall. We expect to complete this study this year within 


the appropriation that was made us, so we would like to claim full 
credit for that, sir. 
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I may say in addition to our task of maintaining our comprehensive 
plan, passing upon various projects that come before us for approval 
our work on the regional plan and our work on the transportation 
study, we have one other major activity, and that is in the field of 
land acquisition. That is outlined in our budget for which we have 
submitted a justification and a statement. 

I am going to ask Mr. Nolen, our executive officer, to explain the 
land-acquisition items. 

LAND ACQUISITION 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE AND JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypren. The budget estimate for land acquisitions is 
$5,646,000, and the House allowed $4,793,000, a reduction of $853,000. 
The Commission is asking the committee to consider restoring $220,000 
of this reduction. The justification will be included in the record. 

(The justification referred to follows:) 


1. Amount of estimate.—$5,646,000. 
Breakdown according to sections of Capper-Cramton Act: 


Section 1 (a)—George Washington Memorial Parkway: 


I I aa cartesian taealepal aisles $1, 500, 000 

ONOENORS COOTIEN, BBC ict ccnitgsseniinents spaniel 75, 000 

Prince Geerace County, Ma. 22.2 lt 1, 900, 000 
——————_ $38, 475, 000 

Section 1 (b)—Extension of National Capital Park System into 
I ct we einvirinkitecn mel ccimaieihinecrtdbe agent ai 318, 000 
Section 1 (c)—Virginia stream valley parks____--_--- sii aia die None 

Section 4—Park, parkway, and playground system in the District 
OF (DOMINO ii a dh dl bide 1, 853, 000 


(Not exceeding $152,000 of the funds available for land-acquisition purposes 
will be used during the fiscal year 1958 for necessary expenses of the Commis- 
sion, other than payments for land in connection with land acquisition.) 

2. Appropriation language changes.—The appropriation language for 1958 
has been changed to accord with the respective amounts being requested under 
the three sections of the basic act and the amount of the incidental acquisition 
eosts has been changed to correspond with estimates therefor. 

3. Statutory authorization—Act of May 29, 1930 (46 Stat. 482), as amended 
by the act of August 8, 1946 (60 Stat. 960), and popularly known as the Capper- 
Cramton Act. ‘ 

4. General justification—It is emphasized that all of the expenditures for 
land acquisitions in the District of Columbia are repaid in full into the United 
States Treasury by the District of Columbia; local authorities in Maryland and 
Virginia match United States appropriations for land acquisition for the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway; and for extending the National Capital park 
system into Maryland, the United States contributes one-third and local jurisdic- 
tions pay two-thirds of the cost of land acquisition. 

The financial provisions of the Capper-Cramton Act were designed to permit, 
in fact, encourage, the expeditious acquisition of such lands as are necessary 
and desirable for development of the National Capital park, parkway, and play- 
ground system in accordance with a carefully balanced comprehensive plan. 

5. Justification of individual projects (by Capper-Cramton Act sections) : 

(a) Section 1 (a)—-George Washington Memorial Parkway: 


Authorisation. oo os bite, SR SSRs IEE ID ted alt tes h ___.. $7, 500, 000 


Psireprintoens te Uses oi ee oe a ee SLE . 2,138, 364 
PORIRUA . HOUT IG ioc gists Shen seins AeA Shtne ade 3, 475, 000 


Land is acquired along the shores of the Potomac River, above and below 
Washington from Great Falls to Mount Vernon, one-half the cost of which is 
borne by the local jurisdictions. Funds made available through 1957 are esti- 
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— 
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mated to complete acquisition of land for the Virginia project from Mount 
Vernon to the proposed Cabin John Bridge above the CIA headquarters at Lang- 
ley, Fairfax County, Va., and to Great Falls on the Maryland side with minor 
exceptions. 
$1,500,000 is being requested as the estimated cost to complete the parkway 
on the Virginia side of the river. This amount represents $1 million as the share 
of the Federal Government, an advance of $500,000 (to be repaid as provided 
by law) as the share of Fairfax County, making a total of $1,500,000, the county 
share to be matched by a cash contribution of $500,000 by the State of Virginia. 
For the section of the parkway in Montgomery County the Commission is 
requesting $75,000 as its half share, to be matched by a cash contribution of 
$75,000 by the Maryland National Capital Park and Planning Commission on 
behalf of Maryland. This amount will complete the section of the parkway in 
Montgomery County, including the Little Falls Branch Parkway connection. 
$1,900,000 is being requested for the section of the parkway in Prince Georges 
County extending from the District line to Ft. Washington, which will be 
completed with this appropriation. Of the amount requested, $950,000, or one- 
half, represents the share of the Federal Government and the remaining $950,000 
represents an advance to be made to the county as its one-half share of the 
cost, said advance also to be repaid into the Federal Treasury as provided by law. 
(b) Extension of stream valley parks into Maryland, section 1 (b), $318,000: 


Anmthoriaatione.. 2 Uo eee $4, 500, 000 
Apprepriationa: to date 24210. Josue a ae es 3, 095, 752 
Appropriation requestedui) ue ees 318, 000 


The $318,000 requested for 1958 constitutes an advance of $212,000 (to be 
repaid to the United States) and $106,000 United States contribution. 

The estimates for proceeding with the land-acquisition program under section 
1 (b) for 1958 have been based largely on two factors not governing the program 
in recent years: (1) Inability of the Maryland commission to increase its bonded 
indebtedness limitation and its park tax rate until authorized by the 1957 biennial 
session of the Maryland State Legislature; and (2) the necessity to reimburse 
the Maryland commission’s park-development funds for advance land acquisitions 
previously made in accordance with the basic agreement, in the interest of 
avoiding excessive increase in land cost. 

Because of these factors, the 1958 estimates include an advance and contribu- 
tion limited to only two new units in Montgomery County where such funds can 
be most advantageously expended. The detailed explanation of the two 
Maryland stream valley units are as follows: 

Little Falls Branch Park, unit 1, Montgomery County, $126,000.—Unable to 
enter immediately into agreement with the commission to utilize the $50,000 
appropriation made for fiscal year 1956 as a contribution, the Maryland com- 
mission acted to acquire lands in this prospective unit most threatened with 
development by making advance purchases with its own park improvement funds. 
This action was taken because of a substantial increase in cost of the land for 
the section of this park lying between MacArthur Boulevard and Massachusetts 
Avenue. The Maryland commission’s funds, however, were insufficient to acquire 
the whole unit. 

Among the parcels not acquired in this unit is a 17.96-acre tract zoned for 
apartments. It is estimated that the additional cost involved in acquiring this 
land, which has greatly increased in value, will be $126,000 over and above the 
$150,000 cost originally estimated when the 1956 estimates were made. The 
current estimates are based on a one-third Federal contribution of $42,000 and a 
two-thirds advance loan of $84,000 to the Maryland commission. 

The acquisition of land in this unit is vital to preserve this stream valley for 
the following reasons: 

1. The need for a connection between the proposed George Washington Me- 
morial Parkway and the Bradley Boulevard area. The Little Falls Branch 
Parkway will make this connection possible. 

2. In the preliminary studies of the parkway road location it was found that 
it would be necessary to cross to the west side of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
in order to avoid the Dalecarlia Reservoir. Therefore, since a connection to 
the George Washington Memorial Parkway must be made, funds are requested 
to acquire the land immediately north of MacArthur Boulevard to make possible 


the Little Falls Parkway road connection with the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway. 


89775—57——37 
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Sligo Creek Park, Unit No. 6, Montgomery County, $192,000.—This estimate is 
based on a contribution of $64,000 (one-third by the United States and on an 
advance of $128,000 (two-thirds) to the Maryland commission for 8 years without 
interest for the general reasons previously stated. It has particular merit, 
however, in that it will provide for a substantial reimbursement to the Maryland 
commission of funds previously spent by them out of their park improvement 
funds to forestall development, thereby improving the situation with respect 
to their funds. 

This unit of the Sligo Creek stream valley contains approximately 71 acres. 
In order to preserve this park unit from subdivision encroachment and to 
accelerate its park purchase program in the fact of rising land costs, the Mary- 
land commission purchased by advance of its own park improvement funds 
most of the land in this unit. Of the 11 parcels involved, 8 have been acquired 
at a cost of $178,432.37, which amount covers 65,2939 acres of land. The three 
remaining unacquired parcels (5.74 acres) are estimated to cost approximately 
$22,000. 

There is a pressing need for developed park land in this general area. The 
elementary school to the north has been completed. The land to the southwest 
of this unit has been recently developed and homes are now being occupied. 
Because of this increased density, there is great need for park and recreation 
development in this entire stream valley. 

Economic factors also play an important role in the need for immediate acqui- 
sition. As perimeter residential development takes place, land values con- 
tinually rise. The contemplated improvement of Old Bladensburg Road and 
the installation of a sanitary sewer will have the effect of increasing the adjacent 
park land values. Additional purchases must be made in order to protect the 
stream and bank area from the hazards of residential construction. 

Both commissions have approved a general development plan for this unit 
which is the northern terminus of the Sligo Creek Park. The other five units 
in this valley have already been acquired. Thus, its acquisition will complete a 
continuous stream valley park plan extending from the stream’s confluence with 
the Northwest Branch in Prince Georges County to the headwaters within Mont- 
gomery County. 

(c) District of Columbia Park, Parkway, and Playground System, section 4: 


(MURCIIIIIOG is ot niwtids Geen ews soclws 13 ieee send $16, 000, 000. 00 
Apnpeeriations: to‘ deaben.. incites el ae RG 13, 075, 827. 97 
Sppeeeristion: reqeetles . xiao cute. . bess eee 1, 853, 000. 00 


Land is acquired in the District of Columbia, with all expenditures being repaid 
to the United States by the District of Columbia. Acquisitions are part of the 
commission’s comprehensive plan for the park, parkway, and playground system 
of the National Capital. The entire 1958 program has been approved by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia. The estimates will provide funds for 
8 park and parkway projects, 3 recreation centers, and 2 playgrounds. Of the 
13 projects, 7 are presently incomplete and will be completed along with 6 new 
projects, except Fort Drive, if these funds are appropriated. The detailed esti- 
mates, descriptions, and justifications are separately submitted. 


PURPOSE OF FUND 


Chairman Haypen. The estimate included a million and a half for 
the acquisition of land in Fairfax County, Va., for the George Wash- 
ington Memorial Parkway. As I understand the estimate, $1 million 
is the Federal Government’s share of the total cost of the land and 
$500,000 is for an advance to Fairfax County for their share of the 
totalcost. Isthis correct? 

Mr. Noten. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Haypen. You may proceed with your statement. 


TOTAL BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. Noten. The total amount of the budget estimate is $5,646,000, 
which is broken down into three items, each of which is a separate 
appropriation. There isa total of $3,475,000 for the George Washing- 
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ton Memorial Parkway, all of which was allowed by the House. 
There is an amount of $318,000 for the extension of the National 
Capital Park system into Maryland, all of which was also allowed by 
the House. Then for the parkway and playground system in the 
District of Columbia there was in the budget an amount of $1,853,000, 
which was cut by $853,000. 

Now, the House committee in their report indicated that they felt 
that we had not presented adequate justification for the high unit 
cost of the land involved in the items cut, and so they deleted these 
funds pending further review. We have agreed that we will present 


further and more up-to-date appraisals and more definite justifications 
next year. 


DISTRICT LAND VALUES 


Chairman Haypen. I have heard this statement with respect to land 
values in the heart of the District here—that they are not as great as 
they used to be on account of traffic conditions. Is there any truth 
in that ? 

Mr. Noten. No: I do not believe so, Senator. There might be in 
some individual instances. But that is what we are going to present 
further information on next year. ‘These expensive projects, on a 
unit cost basis, all involve improved lands, so there is no great addi- 
tional expense or savings hikealy with the delay of a year. 

Chairman Haypen. Well, if the land’s covered’ with antiquated 
buildings, old houses, and things of that kind, that is one thing. If 
they were new and modern structures, that is something else. 

Mr. Noten. No, sir; these do not include new and modern structures. 
They involve, in some cases, antiquated buildings. But in order to 
round out an existing area sometimes you have to take a structure that 
is more expensive than what you would like to take, but you have no 
alternative since you have to consolidate the new areas with the 
existing. 

For example, a playfield, tennis courts, and the other special facili- 
ties that go into a downtown recreation center all have dimensional 
requirements, and you just cannot compromise with those. So that 
we decided 

Chairman Haypen. Land values in the suburbs of every city in 
the country have advanced tremendously. People are getting out of 
the heart of the towns and building homes in the vicinity and then 
driving in to their work. And that desertion of the center of the city, 

it seems to me, ought to reduce real-estate values somewhat, at Jeast. 

Mr. Noten. We are successfully doing that in a couple of instances 
where we can combine provision of adequate recreation facilities with 
au slum-reclamation project for in those cases we are getting the 
benefit of the writedown that the slum-clearance legislation permits. 
We are doing that in Southwest specifically with funds 

Mr. Barrnotomew. I might : add this qualification on that, Senator : 
That if older buildings are being taken, there may not be an increase 
in the value of land, but the cost of reproduction of the building itself 
enters into any acquisition. 

I have been familiar in my practice in other cities with buildings 
50 years or more of age being condemned and allowance made for the 
damage involved in excess of the cost of the building when it was 
built 50 years ago because of the increase in the value of materials 
and labor today—the reproduction cost. 
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REDEVELOPMENT PROJECT 


Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, this may not have any bearing on 
the discussion that we are confronted with here, but down on E and 
Fourth and Fifth, down in this general southwest direction from the 
Capitol, there are many vacated lots or blocks of it. Now, what 
is going to happen down in that area? 

Mr. Noten. That is the first--—— 

Senator Tuyr. You are right in the process of tearing down some 
buildings now. Is that to be rebuilt ? is that to become a park area? 
Or what are the plans for it? It is an absolute eyesore now. 

Mr. Noten. Yes. 

. Senator Ture. It is only within 5 minutes’ driving of the Capitol 
ere. 

Mr. Noten. That is the famous area B, the first redevelopment 
project under the 1949 Housing Act. It was held up in the first 
instance by the necessity to get certain legal questions decided by 
the Supreme Court. They were decided. We had a whole series of 
delaying actions. It is about ready to go into the construction stage. 
The squares that are cleared were all slum dwellings, and there will 
be fine new dwellings put up there within the next year. Construc- 
tion is expected—— 

Senator Ture. Will there be apartment houses? 

Mr. Noten. There will be an apartment house on Fourth Street 
and row houses for single-family occupancy on the back streets, on 
Third and on H and I and G Streets. 

Senator Tuyr. And you think that that will be commenced within 
the year? 

Mr. Noten. That is the schedule. It has been held up. The most 
recent holdup has been for amendments to last year’s housing act, 
which prevented 

Mr. Bartnotomew. Now in process. 

Mr. Noten. The loans to be made up to 90 percent of the value. 

Senator Ture. Thank you, sir. 


ACQUISITION OF LAND IN FAIRFAX COUNTY, VA. 


Chairman Haypen. Now, to go back to this acquisition of lands in 
Fairfax County, the committee has received communications con- 
cerning this item. The opposition is directed to two points—the lack 
of authority of the Government of Fairfax County to enter into a 
long-term obligation without referendum and, second, the proposed 
location of the parkway. Will you please comment on these points? 

Mr. Noten. I will be very glad to, Senator. 

We included in our estimates an amount of half a million dollars 
for advances which was the result of discussions we had with the 
Fairfax County authorities. They felt that they would not be able to 
advance in one year the whole amount of the money necessary to 
match the Federal contribution. As you know, under our arrange- 
ments with Virginia that have been followed for many years, the 
Federal Government provides one-half, the county a quarter, and 
the State a quarter. Now, that is the arrangement we have successfully 
worked under, and we have been doing it on a year-to-year basis. 

The county authorities thought they might be able to work out some 
method by which they could take advantage of a provision of the 
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Capper-Crampton Act designed to speed up land acquisition and 
save money whereby the Federal Government would advance the 
amount of the local contribution for a period of not to exceed 8 years 
without interest. 

One of the schemes discussed was some kind of an installment ar- 
rangement for this money to be advanced. Whether or not that can 
be done under Virginia laws is, of course, a question that we will 
have to look into when we come to the hard facts of working out an 
agreement with the county and the State. And it might be that the 
State could provide some assistance here on a loan basis. We do not 
know exactly just how it will be worked out. 

In the last analysis, they could decide to take it to the voters and 
ask for authority to borrow for a short period of time without inter- 
est. You can judge for yourself whether you think that would go 
over with the voters or not. 

So we put this estimate in on the theory that we could work some- 
thing out. If we could not, the money would not be used; it would 
stay in the Treasury. And then they would have to raise the maney 
on a current basis. 

Chairman Haypen. Any questions? 


BASIS OF ROAD ESTIMATES 


Mr. Noten. On the road question, our estimates were based on a 
plan that was worked out just before the war following engineering 
surveys that were made by the Bureau of Public Roads for the loca- 
tion of the parkway in Fairfax County. They were based in turn 
on the thesis that the larger property owners might make a contri- 
bution of the land. At that time Fairfax County was in no position 
financially to make any contribution. Therefore our only source of 
funds for meeting the local contribution would be the larger property 
owners, and we had negotiations with many of them. 

Mr. Frederic A. Delano was then Chairman of the Commission, 
and he felt very strongly that if we could make an attractive plan 
with a road on the land side of the park and provide occasional access 
to these large thousand-acre tracts of acreage property, that those 
property owners would make dedications of at least half of the value 
of the land. 

So that plan was laid out, was surveyed, and the roadway staked 
out on that basis. Now, since then there have been a good many 
changes taking place in the area. Land has been subdivided into 
smaller tracts even though not actually developed. There have been 
a few large estates that have been put in right close to the original 
alinement. We have told all the property owners there who have 
inquired that we would review the earlier plan and any other plans 
that the owners or the associations or the county authorities might 
suggest, but that requires a long engineering study and a lot of field 
work and surveys, so we are not prepared at this time to suggest a 
specific solution. 


EXPENDITURE OF FUNDS 


Senator Dworsuax. Where are you spending most of this money, 
this $3,475,000 for the George Washington Memorial Parkway? 

Mr. Noten. That is divided into three items. There is the million 
and a half for Fairfax County which I have just spoken of. There 
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is $75,000 for cleaning up acquisitions in Montgomery County. And 
there is $1,900,000 in Prince sor pes County where no work has been 
done heretofore. 

Senator Dworsnak. That will not complete your entire right- 
of-way, will it ? 

Mr. Noten. That will; yes,sir. It will. 

Mr. Barrnotomew. All the way to Great Falls? 

Mr. Noten. From Great Falls on down to Fort Washington, both 
sides of the river. 

Senator Dworsuakx. Where do you cross the Potomac ? 

Mr. Noten. Above the falls about a mile. 

Senator DworsuaKk. No; I meandown- — 

Mr. Noten. Down below? We have no plan for a bridge at Fort 
Washington, but in the earlier plans it was proposed that maybe a 
ferry might be put in there. 

Senator Dworsnak. You run to Mount Vernon too? 

Mr. Noten. The Mount Vernon part is already built, of course. It 
was built before the George Washington Memorial Parkway. 

Senator Dworsnax. How far is it from Mount Vernon to the ter- 
minal at Fort Washington? 

Mr. Noten. It is diagonally across the river. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. There is no additional roadbuilding? It is 
just across the Potomac? 

Mr. Noten. We have not had any plan heretofore. There has been 
some suggestion that maybe lands on the Maryland side should be 
acquired to protect the views from Mount Vernon, but there has been 
no plan developed for a parkway road below Fort Washington. 


RELATIONSHIP OF CIA HEADQUARTERS TO PARKWAY 


Senator Dworsuak. What relationship does this CIA headquarters 
have to the parkway? Does it require any revisions in your planning? 

Mr. Noten. No physical revisions. It required a speedup in the 
program and also added to our costs very materially. 

Senator DworsHax. In what way? 

Mr. Noten. That was taken care of in appropriations made last 
year. 

Senator DworsHak. In what way ? 

Mr. Noten. By the tremendous increase in land values due to the 
prospect of bringing 10,000 employees into the county. 

Senator DworsHax. How much increased cost of land resulted from 
that that you were—— 

Mr. Noten. About double. 

Senator DworsHak. Well, how much money? 

Mr. Noten. We had to increase our estimates from $200,000 for one 
unit to about $400,000. 

Senator Dworsuax. Would not the CIA possible highway conges- 
tion there interfere somewhat with the original concept of your memo- 
rial parkway ? 

Mr. Noten. Well, during morning and evening rush hours; yes. 
That is the same trend that is true in all other parts of the park system 
in Washington, like the Rock Creek and Potomac Parkways used as 
a one-way drive in the morning and evening to get people to and from 
work. 
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Senator Dworsnaxk. You did not have in mind the CIA headquar- 
ters being located there when you originally planned the parkway on 
the south side of the Potomac; did you ? 

Mr. BarrHotomew. No. 

Mr. Noten. No, sir; not when we originally did; no sir; because 
this parkway plan dates back to the 1930’s—even before. But it was 
no doubt influential in Mr. Dulles’ selection of that site. He made the 
proposal. And we have adapted the plan 

Senator DworsHak. Because of having the highway facilities avail- 
able ? 

Mr. Noten. Having the prospective highway available; that is 
right. He could not possibly get people in and out of there over the 
existing State highway system without the use of the parkway. 

Senator DworsHak. If you originally planned this for a parkway, 
it would seem that the congestion resulting from CLA traffic there will 
change materially your original planning. 




































ADDITIONAL LANES TO ALLEVIATE CIA TRAFFIC 






Mr. Noten. The parkway is being planned with an additional lane 
in each direction on account of CIA in a short section. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. Will it interfere with the parkway aspects of 
the original plan ¢ 

Mr. Noten. We do not believe so, Senator. As a matter of fact, we 
may get more park land from the old public roads ownership there and 
actually have made some studies in that direction for enlarging the 
park at that point. 

Senator DworsHak. How far have they progressed with their build- 
ing plans there? 

Mr. Noten. I do not believe they have started at all there. I flew 
over there the other day, and I noticed none of the trees have been cut 
or any changes made yet. 

Chairman Hayven. With respect to these land acquisitions you are 
willing to sit down and talk with these landowners in Fairfax County 
about what the best arrangement is in view of the circumstances ! 

Mr. Noten. Yes. In fact, we are currently doing that, Senator. 
We had a conference yesterday with one of the larger owners, and 
Mr. Bartholomew has scheduled a meeting later this week with a 
representative of the board of county commissioners and some others, 
and we are earnestly endeavoring to work this out. 

We are sometimes between the devil and the deep-blue sea on some 
of these issues, but we feel that we can work something out that will 
have general support. We could not proceed otherwise because we 
cannot spend a dime of this appropriation, if you make it, until it is 
matched locally and by the State. So any action of ours is contingent 
upon county and State agreeing to whatever plan that we come up 
with. So it is a joint enterprise from the very beginning. 


ACQUISITION OF LAND IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 






Chairman Hayven. The estimate includes $1,850,000 for acquisition 
of lands in the District of Columbia. The House allowed $1 million 
and specifically disallowed certain projects. You are asking the com- 
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mittee to provide $220,000 for the Cleveland Park Recreation Center, 
one of those specifically disallowed by the House. 

Are these land funds reimbursed to the Treasury by the District of 
Columbia ? 

Mr. Notrn. Wholly. Wholly reimbursable. 

Chairman Haypen. Will you comment on the need for the Cleve- 
land Park facility ? 

Mr. Noten. I would be very glad to. 

The Cleveland Park Recreation Center is 1 of 26 major recreation 
centers that were laid out many years ago to serve the entire city, each 
in their own areas. They are supplemented by minor playgrounds. 
The Cleveland Park Center is one of the last to be acquired. It has 
been defeerred for many years because the land was vacant and ac- 
quisition did not seem urgent. However, the need is urgent. 

The citizens’ associations in that area have been pressing us for up- 
wards of 10 years to acquire this unit to help meet the recreational 
need, particularly of the youth group, in this area. 

The Cleveland Park area I think is peculiar among some of the 
older sections of the city, in that it has retained many of the family 
characteristics of the earlier period, with a large child and youth popu- 
lation in both the elementary and high schools. 

We went into this very thoroughly 2 years ago, and have compiled 
all of the statistical background supporting the need in this area. 
In round figures, there are some twenty-odd-thousand population that 
would be served by this center, of which about 2,000 would be in the 
5- to 19-year age group that I just mentioned. 

We have a total of about 8 acres in the 3 schoo] playgrounds and 
a small neighborhood park already serving this area, but they are in 
small units. We need a single larger area, about 8 acres, to provide 
the playfield and the other larger space requiring facilities. 

Now, the only property that seems suitable and available at reason- 
able cost is a portion of the present Chinese Embassy property. 


INTEREST OF CONNECTICUT AVENUE CITIZENS ASSOCIATION 


At the outset it might seem that it would be impossible to acquire 
any portion of it, but through the good offices of the Connecticut 
Avenue Citizens Association some years back the Chinese Government 
was approached—the Chinese Nationalist Government, of course, was 
approached—and they indicated a willingness to consider providing 
out of their rather large ownership an area of about 8 acres to meet 
this need that I have mentioned. 

I asked the Connecticut Avenue Citizens Association if they would 
bring me up to date on their attitude toward this, and I have a letter 
here that is signed by Mrs. Joseph L. Miller, who is chairman of the 
recreation committee of the association. 

Chairman Haypen. The letter may go in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

CONNECTICUT AVENUE CITIZENS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 25, 1957. 
NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION, 
7018 Interior Building. 

Dear Mr. Noten: The Cleveland Park Recreation Council, composed of 14 

neighborhood groups—churches, citizens associations, businessmen’s groups, 


PT A’s, has asked me to be their representative, as I am also the representative 
of the Connecticut Avenue Citizens Association. 
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On March 18, 1957, our association in regular meeting again reaffirmed its 
support of the National Planning Commission’s request to acquire 8 acres of 
the land now owned by the Chinese Embassy for the combined grownups and 
older boys and girls Cleveland Park Recreation Center. This will be at the 
corner of 33d Place and Woodley Road NW. 

As private citizens we have had consultations and communications with the 
Embassy officials. It is our understanding they are favorable to the establish- 
ment of playing fields, tennis courts, and park area on this spot. Their remain- 
ing acreage of 10 acres will still leave them the largest and one of the prettiest 
in the city—the British Embassy is second with 5.3 acres, and the French is 
third with 4.7 acres. We were able to confer as private citizens although our 
representatives of public agencies did not feel free to do so until the appro- 
priation had been granted. These conferences will be continued with the new 
Ambassador and his staff. 

While the cost of the land has increased since the first request for appro- 
priations in 1930, the need for this recreation center because of the sharp rise 
in population of all ages has grown to even a greater extent. This spot has 
good, central location available to the majority, is no traffic hazard to the chil- 
dren of John Eaton School and inexpensive if looked at from a long-range view. 

The one small playground now in existence was designed for nursery school 
through the 4th or 5th grades. The two alternatives, the older boys and girls, 
and grownups have at the moment—first, to play in the streets, which is not 
good, or second, to trespass, which in many ways is a worse choice. 

Since this is the last available clear land, buildings would have to be de- 
stroyed if other lots were purchaser. In the city there is no place to play 
unless the land is specifically designated as a play area. Restful spots are good. 


Our need is great. We earnestly request your sympathetic consideration to 
this important request. 


Sincerely yours, 
TomMMIE Lorp MILLER 
Mrs. Joseph L. Miller, 
Recreation Chairman, 

Mr. Noten. Mrs. Miller is here this morning and could, I think, 
verbally give you quickly the point of view of the local groups there 
toward this great need. And if you would allow her to testify I think 
she could do it better than I could. 
Chairman Haypven, We would be glad to hear from her. 


ATTITUDE OF LOCAL GROUPS 
STATEMENT OF MRS. JOSEPH L. MILLER 
CONFERENCE WITH CHINESE OFFICIALS 


Mrs. Miiier. On the background, Mr. Chairman, we felt as citizens 
that we could do things that some of the people in the public agencies, 
either the State Department or the White House or the National 
Capital Planning Commission, could not. Their hands were tied; 
ours were not. 

So, many years ago, one of my colleagues, Smith Brookhart, Jr., 
who is a charming, competent lawyer, and I had a conference, or 
several, at the Chinese Embassy with the Counselor T. L. Tsui, and 
at that conference—this was in 1950—the Counselor suggested the 
wording of this letter. We accepted his suggestion. And you can 
understand that it was delicate because our colleagues here could not 
go to the Embassy without the ore eee: in hand. But we 
thought if we could get permission from them to sell, then we would 
have made a step forward. 
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(The letter referred to follows :) 


[Copy of letter to Ambassador Wellington Koo] 


CONNECTICUT AVENUE CITIZENS ASSOCIATION, 
June 14, 1950. 
His Excellency the AMBASSADOR OF CHINA, 
The Chinese Embassy, Washington, D. OC. 


My Dear Mr. Ampassapor: It is with great respect and friendliness that we 
ask you to transmit to your Government our request for the 5 acres nearest the 
John-Eaton School, now belonging to the Republic of China, for a neighborhood 
recreation center. We were relieved to discover the acquisition of the land would 
in no way interfere with your future plans for a new Ambassadorial home, a new 
chancery building, and homes for members of your staff, inasmuch as you will still 
have almost 13 acres. The Washington Chinese Embassy grounds will be the 
largest and prettiest in the city. The second largest, the British Embassy, has 
5.8 acres and the third largest, the French Embassy, has 4.7 acres. 

As you remember this project was started in 1930 by the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission with a request for funds with which to buy these same 
5 acres when it was the Alexander Graham Bell estate. Other areas in the city 
were developed first. The Commissioners of the District of Columbia and Mem- 
bers of Congress are sympathetic. We apply again shortly before a Senate 
committee. 

Cleveland Park is an extremely heavily populated residential area, but recre- 
ational areas for both children and grownups are nonexistent. Children must go 
into the streets for their games ;adults must leave the area for tennis or other 
sports. There will be a high chain-link fence surrounding the play with land- 
scaping on both sides of the fence, suitable to its position. Always there will be 
trained supervisors on the playground. 

Your interest in the project as expressed over a year ago through Dr. Pei to our 
friend Roger Lapham, is appreciated. These enclosures show the support of the 
organizations in the city, (a) the newspaper story with pictures in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star, one of our country’s more influential papers, showing its full 
support of the project, stressed from the children’s angle; (b) Joseph Jelley’s’ 
statement before the District Commissioners, (c) as is said in the enclosed parent- 
teachers bulletin our attitude will be generous and gracious. 

As we emphasized in our interview with you counselor 2 years ago any public- 
ity resulting from this project please come from your Government or Embassy. 
We have heard much of your kindness and thoughtfulness, and especially your 
interest in children, both here and in China. It is primarily for children that we 
hope to carry this project forward. 

Thank you sincerely for any help in this matter you may be able to give, and 
believe us, Mr. Ambassador. 

Most respectfully yours, 
Mrs. JosepH L. MILLER, 
Recreation Representative (and Now President). 


EXTENT OF FACILITIES 


Mrs. Miter. And we found out that even having these 8 acres— 
actually I think now we should ask for 10—that with the future plans 
of the Chinese to have a chancery building and 1 or 2 small homes 
for members of their staff on the Embassy grounds, that will still give 
room for this recreation center which will be playing fields, tennis 
courts, and so forth. And there is a large grove of oak trees there at 
33d Place which will stay for people to sit and read or just take their 
children and their baby carriages. 

But it was essential that the Chinese feel that they still had the 
largest and one of the prettiest embassies in the city. So the figures on 
acreage are the British Embassy second with 5.3 acres and the French 
Embassy third with 4.7 acres. 
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NEGOTIATIONS WITH CHINESE OFFICIALS 


The letter of June 14, 1950, was sent by Ambassador W ellington Koo 


to Formosa, and the reply—the original reply I can show you—is that 
the counselor of Embassy said : 


The Ambassador has transmitted the proposal as outlined in your letter to the 
Chinese Government since matters affecting the property of the Republic of China 


must be decided by the Government. 

That is their way of saying: “Yes; it isin the works.” 

And to keep Formosa interested in it, we asked a newspaper friend 
of ours, John Denson, when he was with ‘Collier's magazine, now editor 
of Newsweek mag: zine, second only to the editor in chief, to mention 
it to the Generalissimo and Madame C hiang Kai-shek, which he did, 
and they said they were very interested. 

And although nothing has come from that interview, because at the 
time we were asking them to give the land from the children of China 
to the children of the United States, nevertheless they are aware of 
the need. They are aware of the goodwill that will come from this. 
And it is our understanding that they are willing to sell if Mr. Bar- 


tholomew and Mr. Nolen can go to the Embassy with the appropri- 
ation. 


NEED FOR AREA 


Our need is tremendous. I not only represent the Connecticut Ave- 
nue Citizens’ Association today but the Cleveland Park Recreation 
Council which is composed of 15 neighborhood groups, 3 churches, the 

Cathedral Heights citizens, Boy Scouts, and other groups, but ‘also 
aur ing the past 2 years 5 members of the force of No. 8 precinct have 
come to me and my colleagues and begged us to get this land. They 
say it would not solve all their problems but it will help, because the 
only available spot at the moment is the little handkerchief-sized 
Macomb Street playground. Well, to reach Macomb Street play- 
ground you turn left off Connecticut up the hill on Macomb Street and 
pass 34th Street, and if you blink or shift gears you will miss the play- 
ground, it is so small. 

But that is built and designed only for children through the fourth 
grade. The situation there is such that the sixth-graders run the 
fourth- graders off. The junior high school run those off. The senior 
high school and the older college boys or the boys out of college 
run those younger Ones off. And by that time the second and third 
grade mothers have called No. 8 and a police cruiser comes and chases 
the older ones off, and the little ones come bac ‘k, and it begins all 
over again. 

Our situation actually on the tennis courts in the whole city is 
inadequate. You are aware that Friends School had 19 courts, none 
of which now exist. And the only ones in our area are three mac: adams 
down on the Hearst playground. 

There just are not enough i in the city. 

We did check with the Woodley Road and the Macomb Street. people 
who own their homes. On Woodley Road at the corner of Klingle 
and Woodley Mr. and Mrs. Guy Martin signed a statement saying 
they would be glad to have the playground there. And Admiral 
Gormley and his wife have lived on Macomb Street for years, and 
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they have said that. Several other neighbors also signed. So that 
the people there are in favor of the playground. 
If you have any questions 1 would be glad to answer them. 


SUPPORT OF NEWSPAPERS 


There is one other thing. The Star and the other papers have helped 
us support this. I have here a clipping in 1947 which tells of our 
efforts at the time the Chinese Government bought it. If we get 
8 acres that will leave them 13, will it not, Mr. Nolen? 

Mr. Noten. Something like that. 

Mrs. Mitier. Thirteen-plus. Whereas I think actually if we got 
10 acres and left them 8, they still would have enough room for their 
parties and things. 

Senator Tuye. I think the parties would grow rather large if you 
wanted more than 8 acres. 

Senator DworsHax. You are not planning a golf course there, are 

ou? 

Mrs. Mituer. For us? No, playing fields and tennis courts. 

Mr. Noxen. Our standard recreation center is 10 to 20 acres, so 
this is a little under the standard. 

Chairman Haypen. We thank you. 


APPROVAL OF PROJECT 


Mr. Noten. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that the District Com- 
missioners, of course, approved this item. It has been approved by 
the Recreation Board. Each year we go before both the Commis- 
sioners and the Recreation Board and clear all of our proposals. 
They have endorsed these for several years. I think this is the first 
time it has been considered in the budget for about 2 years. We had 
it in earlier. 

Chairman Haypen. The committee will be glad to give careful 
consideration to the representations that have been made. Thank you. 

Mrs. Minter. Thank you very much. It is really desperately 
needed. 

Mr. Noten. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to add one thing to my state- 
ment about the Fairfax County need. The reason we have this item 
in this year is because even though we may not have worked out spe- 
cific plans, this is about the last call on that area. The subdividers 
are moving in. And another year might even make the difference, as 
to whether we could then afford to go up there and buy any land. The 
CIA installation has made a tremendous change in that whole area. 

Just as recently as the last week we sat down with consulting engi- 
neers who are laying out sewage collection systems and pumping sta- 
tions to disposal plants for the tributary valleys coming down to the 
parkway above the CIA, the very section in which we are proposing 
to acquire this land. 

Senator Dworsuax. Who is doing that work ? 

Mr. Noten. That is being done for the county. 


i. —_— i= 


eee 
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WASHINGTON MASS TRANSPORTATION SURVEY 
HOUSE APPROVAL AND JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Hayven. There is no estimate for the Washington re- 
gional mass transportation survey. However, the budget does include 
rovision to continue the availability of funds in fiscal 1958. The 
ouse approved this position. The justification will be put in the 
record. : : 
(The justification referred to follows :) 

1. Amount of estimate.—None. 

2. Appropriation language.—The appropriation language for 1958 provides that 
the unobligated balance of the appropriation heretofore granted under this head- 
ing shall remain available for obligations during the fiscal year 1958. It also 
authorizes the full-time employment of one employee under the section of the 
basic act cited. 

8. Statutory authorization—Public Law 592, 82d Congress (66 Stat. 781). 

4, Purpose of appropriation—The Second Supplemental Appropriation Act of 
1955-56 appropriated $200,000 which represented one-half of the estimated 
$400,000 for the National Capital Planning Commission and the National Capital 
Regional Planning Council to conduct jointly a survey of present and future 
mass transportation needs of the National Capital region, as defined in the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Act of 1952 (66 Stat. 781), and to enable them to report 
their findings and recommendations to the President. 

The Appropriation Act of 1957 appropriated $200,000, representing the balance 
of the original estimate of $400,000, with the added provision that unobligated 
funds appropriated for the fiscal years 1955-56 carry over for obligation and 
expenditure during the fiscal year 1957. 


PROJECT COMPLETION 


Chairman Haypen. You stated already that that survey will be 
completed within a year? 

Mr. BarrHoLtomew. Yes, Senator. We were given, if you recall, 
$200,000 2 years ago and an additional $200,000 last year, and at the 
time that I appeared before the House committee about a month ago 
we were not certain just how we were coming out at this time because 
we had not quite completed our last contracts, But we now estimate 
that we can finish within our budget and that our report and plans 
will be completed this year. These will be submitted to you on the 
first of next year or shortly after the first of next year. We hope to 
have the printed report for you at that time. 

I may say if there were more time I would like to tell you something 
about that study which is one of the most advanced yet undertaken 
in any of the American cities. We have some very interesting and 
extremely valuable work going on. I think you will be quite pleased 
with the plans that will be developed. 


IMPORTANCE OF PROJECT 


Chairman Haypen. Well, there is no question about the impor- 
tance of it, particularly with the growing number of automobiles that 
the manufacturers are turning out. It is highly important that this 
study be finished as soon as possible. 

Mr. BarrHotomew. Our estimates I may say, range from something 
like 2,750,000 up to 3,250,000 people here by 1980, so we are using for 
our transportation studies the figure of 3 million for 1980, and that 
is a sizable city. 
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We have two dates that we are basing our basing our surveys on, one 
1965 and one 1980. For the 1965 date, we are using 2,400,000, and for 
1980,3 million. We have made very detailed studies of land use and of 
population distribution. We have divided the whole metropolitan 
area into some 465 unit areas or districts, and through use of the Univac 
we are determining the ultimate transportation demand between any 
two units of the entire metropolitan area. From this we will be able 
to determine what the collective demands are between various parts of 
the area, and from that in turn we will then develop our various forms 
of future mass transportation needs. 


PRESENT POPULATION BASE 


Senator DworsHaxk. What is the population base now that you are 
using ? 

Mr. Barruotomew. Our estimate today is 1,900,000 for the metro- 
politan area. 

Senator Dworswax. You expect an increase of 500,000 in the next 
7 or 8 years? 

Mr. Barrnotomew. In the next 7 or 8 years; yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. You must anticipate we are going to create a 
lot of bureaus, departments, and agencies of Government. 

Mr. BartuoLtomew. Well, strangely enough, our population seems 
to have been increasing very steadily for quite a nittaber of years now. 
We have been 1 of the 10 most rapidly growing metropolitan areas in 
the United States. 

Senator Dworsuak. What do you have here outside of Government 
and the tourist attraction? You do not have any industry. 

Mr. Barruotomew. Well, I might say that for every Government 
job created there are about 6 or 7 additional persons that come to this 
area, i. e., members of families and employees in new positions that are 
created in the service industries and such. That is what is increasing 
our population. 

Chairman Haypen. Are there any further questions ? 


EXPANSION OF EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


Senator Tuye. I do not know, Mr. Chairman, whether this question 
would come before this group, but 1 have quite a number of letters and 
inquiries about the Executive acquiring the Grange Building down- 
town for a land area to house or take care of the Executive Offices. I 
do not know whether that is a question that comes before you or not. 

Mr. Barrnotomew. Well, there has been a special committee ap- 
pointed under authority of an act of Congress to determine Executive 
Office space needs, and this matter I would say at the present time 
is entirely in their hands. 

Our Commission and our staff for many years have worked upon 
the problem of design of a building on the west side of Lafayette 
Square. We developed plans and even models a number of years ago 
showing how to preserve the good character of that area. It will be 
I would say certainly 1 to 2 years before this new Executive Office 
Space Commission comes up with their recommendations for the design 
and character of construction of a building. 

Senator Tuyr. They are not acquiring any buildings then? 
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Mr. Barruotomew. I beg your pardon? 

Senator Ture. They are not acquiring any buildings? They are 
just making plans? 

Mr. Barruotomew. No, already practically all the land in that 
block west of Lafayette Square is being acquired. For years the Gov- 
ernment has owned the west side of the block, and they have moved 
up in recent years on the acquisition of the balance, so the Govern- 
ment will soon come into possession of the entire property. It has 
given notice to vacate to most of the tenants of the several buildings 
that have remained in private hands. 

Senator Tuyr. Then the intention is to vacate? 

Mr. BarrHotomew. Oh, yes, the Government has virtually moved 
up on acquisition now of the land, and the whole discussion as I under- 
stand it has turned around the matter of architectural design or 
character of whatever may be done there. 

There has been some feeling that the character of the buildings 
should be preserved, but actually, if you have noticed it, some office 
buildings have gone in there, so that the character today is quite mixed 
as between a few old buildings and some new construction that has 
gone in there in recent years. 

But that is primarily an architectural design problem which I am 
sure the Commission that is appointed on this matter will make recom- 
mendations for and which will come I would say within the scope of 
the Fine Arts Commission. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Haypen. If there are no further statements, we thank 
you. 

The committee will recess until 10 a. m., Thursday. 

(Whereupon, at 11:07 a. m., Tuesday, March 26, 1957, the commit- 
tee recessed, to be reconvened at 10 a. m., Thursday, March 28, 1957.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 28, 1957 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, in 
room F-82 of the Capitol, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Chairman Hayden, Senators Russell, Young, Thye and 
Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FOREST SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN STENNIS, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypren. The subcommittee will be in order. Senator 
Stennis, we will be glad to hear you. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement that 
I would like to put in the record. Then, if I may I would like to say 


just a few words about some particular items that I have included 
in this statement. 


Chairman Haypen. The statement will be included in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to express my special interest 
in and support of forestry appropriations for the fiscal year 1958. As members 
of this committee know, our forest resources are becoming more important each 
year to our national and local economies. This is especially trve in agricultural 
areas throughout our Nation where farmers are desperately seeking ways to sup- 
plement their incomes, which have been so severely cut by falling prices of farm 
products and reductions in aereage allotments. 


IMPORTANCE OF FORESTRY PROGRAM 


Through the years I have taken a personal interest in the forestry program 
being conducted by the United States Forestry Service and especially in the 
outstanding program that has been underway in Mississippi. Each year I take 
an extended on-the-ground tour of the various programs throughout our State. 
The one thing that has impressed me most has been the growing interest that 
farmers themselves are taking in their timberland and the progress that they are 
making in terms of developing their timber tracts into profitable operations. I 
visualize the development of forest resources as the greatest opportunity in agri- 
culture for increasing and stabilizing farm income. Well-managed and well- 
stocked timberlands are a sound investment and a good source of income and em- 
ployment, and are making a real contribution to our national and local economies. 

For example,gmore,than 2,000 of Mississippi’s 3,300 manufacturing plants 
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derive their raw materials from our forests. Manufactured forest products are 
currently valued at $357 million annually, which is equal to 34.6 percent of the 
total vaiue of all manufactured products in Mississippi. More than one-third of 
our people are employed by the forest industries and many more supplement their 
incomes by part-time work in the forest and timber mills. Of our State’s total 
industrial payroll, 36.3 percent is paid to forest industry employees. 

Considering both woods and mill operations together, it has been estimated by 
the United States Forestry Service that for every 80 acres of well-managed and 
well-stocked timberland, one man will be afforded full-time employment. On 
this basis, 8,000 acres of well-managed timberland will provide 100 new jobs. 
It is further estimated that 100 new workers could make the following major 
changes in a community: 296 more jobs; $590,000 more personal income per year, 
$270,000 more bank deposits, and $360,000 more retail sales per year. Thus, it 
is not hard to visualize the real opportunities we have with our forests and the 
importance of bringing our forests up to full production. 

The greatest challenge that we have in fully developing our forest land is in 
giving practical assistance to our many small timber owners. Forest management 
and production are long-range investments, requiring at best several years to 
develop into a profitable operation. Our small landowners have neither the 
technical know-how nor funds available for adequate research in forest manage- 
ment, fire control, genetics, or other necessary programs to develop a sound and 
profitable enterprise. This is why it is so necessary that the Federal Government 
increase these vital, long-range investments. 


GENETICS RESEARCH 


Mr. Chairman, forestry research is one of the soundest and most constructive 
forest programs. While the budget calls for a modest increase in this program 
for fiscal 1958 ($720,000 plus $450,000 for retirement fund), this amount when 
spread over the many projects throughout the Nation, is not adequate to meet 
pressing needs. Let me call the committee’s special attention to the outstanding 
research underway at the Southern Institute of Genetics, at Gulfport, Miss. In 
the 3 years that this center has been in operation, truly remarkable results have 
been achieved which open up entirely new ways of combating forest diseases and 
promoting faster growth. Trees of exceptional quality are being scientifically 
developed for breeding future quality trees. Tree-improvement research will 
produce a super tree which grows twice as fast, produces more wood, and is 
relatively resistant to diseases, one that will greatly benefit landowners, wood- 
using industries, and the consuming public. It may take time to develop such a 
tree, but our research program must. be expanded in this direction at an accelerated 
rate. These findings will make available improved trees, and expanded research 
will hasten the necessary job of selecting, hybridizing, and testing characteristics. 

In addition to increased research on southern pine, there is an equally great 
need for starting research aimed at producing better southern hardwoods. Much 
of the land in the South, particularly in the bottom-land country, is best suited 
for growing hardwood. Except for studies with poplars, there has been practically 
no research in developing better hardwood species, such as those with .fancy 
grain, better form, faster growth, and more resistance to pests. The technical 
know-how at the Southern Institute of Forestry Genetics should be directed to 
improvirg these important hardwoods as well as pine, and that program should 
be expanded to permit this necessary research. 

Funds recommended for fiscal 1958 will not permit an increase in genetic 
research. This research is basic to any long-range forestry program, and I strongly 
recommend that at least a $60,000 increase be made available for this program 
for fiscal 1958. 


MANAGEMENT RESEARCH OF BOTTOM-LAND FORESTS 


Bottom-land forests of the Mississippi Delta and on other major streams of 
the South represent an asset of the frst magnitude. Here remain some of the 
finest hardwoods in the world, and there were formerly vast stands of cypress. 
Until just recently, the chief interest in these extensive forests was commercial 
exploitation for lumber, without a due attention to future use of these fertile 
lands. Fortunately, the situation is now rapidly reversing. Timber owners are 
seeing tremendous ‘prospects for sustaining a continuous industry if suitable 
forest management practices are developed specifically for these important bottom- 
land forests. 

Much of this great upsurge in interest in proper management has been stimu- 
lated and aided by the research at the Forest Service’s Southern Forest Experi- 
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ment Station at Stoneville, Miss. Here, technicians have developed cottonwood 
cultures that are being applied commercially in the delta. echniques now 
being devised for cypress planting promise to speed the restoration of this inval- 
uable species in these bottom lands. Forest-stand improvements have been 
developed favoring such high-value species as sweetgum and cherrybark oak, 
and releasing them from competing brush and weed species. 

Forest-land owners of this 30 million-acre hardwood area have been contributing 
in excess of $15,000 each year during the past 4 years to help extend this work, 
and are promptly applying the results developed. The work headquartered at 
Stoneville applies to the southern hardwood belt which produces more than one- 
half of all hardwood-timber output in the United States. There is a pressin 
need for expanding hardwood research here and in other hardwood areas, and 
hope the committee will provide an increase of $180,000 for expanding this work 
injfiscal 1958. 


FIRE CONTROL 


'* Forest fires still remain our No. 1 enemy. Fires plague small-woodlot owners 
as well as the large timber and paper corporations, and burns range in size from 
a few acres to the record 110,000 acres scorched in Columbia County, Fla., last 
year. Forest-fire damages are both immediate and long range, and many times 
amount to $600 per acre. Trees only scorched lose commercial value and become 
more susceptible to diseases and insects. Our Nation cannot enjoy the full 
possibility offered through forestry unless fires are reduced to a bare minimum. 

Although forest fires still take a heavy toll in Mississippi, improved forestry 
Management and fire protection have reduced forest fires from 40,000 in 1947 to 
20,000 in 1955. 

I notice that the $10,043,000 for State cooperation and fire control is the same 
as for fiscal 1957. Amendments in 1949 to the Clark-McNary Act provided a 
total annual authorization of $20 million for fire control and assistance. With 
modest annual increases, this program should have reached that level in 1955. 
While Federal increases have not been forthcoming as fast as visualized, States 
have increased tremendously expenditures for fire control. For example, we 
have expanded fire-control funds in Mississippi from $408,000 in 1947 to over 
$1,239,000 in 1956. However, the Government’s share for this program has 
decreased from 39.7 percent in 1947 to 24.4 percent in 1956. Federal funds for 
fire control have just not kept pace with expansion of the State program. The 
fire-control facilities and the areas under protection have been increasing rapidly. 
In fact, they have almost tripled in Mississippi during the past 10 years. We 
now have only 17 counties still without’ forest-fire protection, and 4 of these 
counties have forwarded the commission notices of intent to levy the forest-acreage 
tax. However, the State commission will not be able to offer these four counties 
a protection program until the winter of 1958 because funds are not available. 
Fire control is a most important phase of our forestry program, and I hope the 
committee will increase funds for this purpose by at least 20 percent. 


FOREST FIRE RESEARCH 


Expanded fire research is the key to a more effective fire. control and will in the 
end greatly reduce the cost of the control program. Research will provide the 
basic tools for fire-control planning, a system for rating fire danger, and new 
knowledge about fire behavior and fire fighting. It is estimated that presently 
fire research is returning each year as much as five times the current investment. 
We are, however, still faced with the fact that present fire-fighting methods are 
not adequate. New methods must be developed to meet today’s needs for a 
level of protection to permit orderly and practical forest management and con- 
trolled use of fire for range management and protection. To meet these needs 
forest research must be greatly expanded. 

I understand that the Forest Farmers Association and the forest industry in 
general are in full support of an increase for fire research of $400,000 for fiscal 
1958. The budget recommendations call for an increase of only $51,400 for this 
item. I hope the committee will give full consideration to bringing this amount 
to at least $400,000 for fiscal 1958. Over 75 percent of the forest fires in the 
United States occur in forests stretching from North Carolina to Texas, and I 
believe that the approval of this $400,000 increase will be instrumental in estab- 
lishing another forest-fire-research center similar to the one at Alexandria, La. 
A new center is badly needed and would be a real contribution to cutting fire 
damage in the Southeast. 
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STATE COOPERATION IN FORESTRY MANAGEMENT 


Forestry is a young industry and there is a lot of catching up to be done. 
Millions of idle acres and other partially productive timberlands at present are 
contributing little or nothing to our economy. These idle and portially produc- 
tive acres must be brought up to maximum production. Our State program is 
extremely important in giving assistance to our small-farm owners. The increase 
of $501,900 in cooperative forest management and processing is a desirable trend, 
and I hope that the committee will approve the full amount requested. 


STATE COOPERATION IN TREE PLANTING 


T am especially glad to see the increase of $300,900 for tree planting. No State 
has a greater need for this program than does Mississippi. The recent timber- 
resources review completed by the United States Forest Service shows Mississippi’s 
lantable area as 4,344,000 acres, of which 4,036,000 acres are on private lands, 
ississippi has 21 percent of the total planting job in the South, twice the aver- 
age of other States, and only Florida’s need exceeds that of Mississippi in this 
field. Demands for tree seedlings have increased rapidly for a number of years, 
and it is anticipated this increased demand will continue for some years. 

Presently, including all forest lands, from 60 million to 75 million seedlings are 
being planted in Mississippi each year, while the current annual demand for 
trees runs about 125 million. Estimates are that, at the present rate, 65 years 
would be required to plant the area in need. We need a program to get the job 
done in 10 years, or the production and planting of about 300 million (4.5 times 
the 1956 rate) each year for the next 10 years. 

Mr. Chairman, I am proud of the outstanding work ard the enthusiastic coop- 
eration of our State and National forest organizations. The increased funds this 
committee makes available will continue to keep our forest program moving 
forward on a sound basis and will enable us to take advantage of the great oppor- 
tunities afforded us through our forests, our greatest resource. 


FORESTRY PROGRAM 


Senator Stennis. I first want to thank you for your special interest 
in the forestry program, Senator Hayden, especially where you have 
encouraged research in recent years. 

I had with me to show you some of the results from a personal 
standpoint of the forestry program in my home State. A little survey 
has been made of a few small tracts of land that I own, 40 acres here 
or 80 there and 120 there, that was bought purely as a matter of 
investment for forestry growth. 

It shows how to use what you have and what technical advances 
make possible. I want to bring you one of those fact sheets at a later 
time which refers to land that I know, that I can give you the his- 
tory of, and it clearly shows the rate of growth and how it varies from 
one parcel of land to another. 

It shows what you should not cut, and the area needed to be re- 
planted, and where to cut all marketable timber on other tracts. It 
is shooting at a sustained yield. They put it down in black and 
white and facts and figures to show this goal is economically advanta- 

eous. 
: I sold timber from one of those little tracts and, because of this 
service that came through the county forestry office, I am s1tisfied 
we got twice as much for it as I would have otherwise. 

Now, before I get into this program and about what it means in 
the State, I have a letter here from a fine man named James R. Clark 
who is vice chairman of the Mississippi Forestry Commission. 

He is a private citizen and he has devoted his life to this work. It 
is vital to my State, and the fact that they are really accomplishing 
something is reflected by these figures. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF STATE PROGRAM 


He says the Forestry Service started in 1936 with an appropriation 
of approximately $10,000 and grew until the 1956 appropriation of 
$2,075,000. It shows that we really have a program in our State 
that the people wholeheartedly support. 

He says that there was a time not long ago when we had trouble in 
disposing of 10 million seedlings but in 1956 we had orders for 85 
million seedlings. 

I have a check here now, money refunded because there were not 
enough seedlings to fill my order. Everyone else’s order was reduced 
proportionately. 

Chairman Haypren. Even with that large number? 

Senator Stennis. Yes, and that was a case where I had a standing 
order—my check had been cashed and they had to refund the money 
because of the shortage. That went on all over the State. 

This progress that has been made here, a great part of is due to 
Federal leadership and the Federal cooperative program, especially. 
Now, we have 65 counties actively participating, of the 82 in the 
State. They are actively participating in this local program. 

I say that to show that there is real activity at the State level. 
My State is no different from many of my area of the country, but out 
of 3,300 manufacturing plants in Mississippi, 2,000 of them get their 
principal raw material from forest products. 

This should be pointed out to those people at home who do not 
realize what a large part forestry plays in our economy. 34.6 percent 
of the products manufactured in my State are made from wood prod- 
ucts. 36 percent of the industrial payroll in my State is due to 
wood products. 

It is the ideal situation, I think, to have industrial plants using the 
products that we grow. That is what has taken place in my area of 
the country and it is true elsewhere. These are actual figures that 
the National Forest Service has worked out. They have impressed 
me greatly. Considering both mill and wood operations together it 
has been estimated by the United States Forest Service thut for every 
80 acres of well-managed, well-stocked timberland, one man will be 
afforded full time employment. 


EFFECT ON LOCAL ECONOMY 


On this basis, 8,000 acres of well-managed timberland will provide 
100 new jobs. It is further estimated that 100 new workers could 
make major changes in a community, and 296 more jobs and $590,000 
more personal income per year and $270,000 more bank deposits and 
360,000 more retail sales per year. 

That is just per segment on one community, we might say, and it 
reflects the great possibilities in actual increase of payrolls. 1 want to 
mention especially the very fine work now being done in south Mis- 
sissippi in the field of genetics research. 

That is in the so-called coastal area, but that includes not only the 
long leaf pine, but also slash pine. I have been down there several 
times and it is not just propaganda. They really are working on the 
idea of producing a super pine tree that will grow these products. 
That is, to start with the pulpwood and grow it twice as fast. 
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There is a long growing season there and the rainfall is abundant 
and we want more disease resistant trees. It takes a long time and a 
good deal of money. I hope that we can step that program up some. 
One thing that impressed me: 

It is said there were some eighty-odd different kinds of pme trees 
in the world and there is research now that we are carrying on which 
was done by Germany on their type of pine tree 80 years ago. It just 
shows how far behind we are on genetics. 

We call ourselves modern and progressive and we call ourselves a 
leading nation of the world, but I do not think that we moved fast 
enough i in this work. 


NEGLECT OF HARDWOOD PROGRAM 


I wanted to mention especially, the hardwood program which has 
been neglected, too. The research on that is now getting underway 
and we are learning how to put the cyprus tree back to grow and 
giving attention especially to the old lowly cottonwood that we call 
the white-barked cottonwood. 

I have heard this statement all of my life. ‘The willow is not worth 
anything, and it is of no use whatsoever,” that is what I heard. Now, 
itis being used in great quantities for pulpwood. But from a scientific 
standpoint, it appears to have great commercial possibilities now. 

There is a special hardwood “research program going on in Missis- 
sippi, and one in North Carolina, and there is another one in New 
England that Senator Flanders is interested in. I think relatively 
that hardwoods have been neglected up to this point. 


VALUE OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPENT PROGRAMS 


Now, there is just one special word on this State cooperative pro- 
gram on fire fighting and tree planting and all of those programs 
together. 

I do not believe there is any program for our area of the country— 
and I know it applies in other areas, although I am not directly familiar 
with it—where research and development programs mean as much in 
its future as this forestry research program. 

I heard a radio broadcast this morning that hurt my feelings in a 
way. The tone and trend of it—the whole story—was that the public 
works bill was up before the Senate today and that this was a real 
test now, about economy. They said, “We are going to see how the 
Senators feel about economy. Are they willing to reduce these pork 
barrel measures?” 

It held Senators up to ridicule and almost scorn for voting for a 
public works bill and in the next paragraph of this presentation 1 stated 
that the thing. that is really vital is the foreign aid bill. They said 
this was the test of statesmanship to vote for foreign aid. They ended 
their article by a quotation from the President of the United States. 
The summary was that you are the subject of ridicule and scorn and 
personal advancement if vou go for the public works bill and if you 
are a demagog you can vote against foreign aid. 

I suppose both of them generally are necessary, although I think 
foreign aid has to be reduced greatly and a new start made. It hurt 
my feelings in a way, but it did emphasize to me that no one is broad- 
casting at a 9 0 ‘clock program on the forestry program and forestry 
research. Its cost is relatively low. 
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There are no headlines in it for anyone. But here is where the 
people’s problem is, the American people’s problem is back home at 
the very level where these programs operate. Forestry is remaking 
our industry. It takes a long time but research is the road to progress. 

I thank you again, all of you gentlemen, for my area of the country 
for giving consideration to it. I see Senator Thye is here and I had 
the pleasure of coming up to his State and seeing the fine products 
produced in Minnesota. It stimulated my interest in this whole 
program. 

Senator Tuyn. Senator Stennis, of course, represents the lower 
region of the Mississippi River and Minnesota is the headwaters of 
the Mississippi. We have the northern pine and you have your 
southern pine. Both of us are interested in this program and both 
of us have discussed it at various times. 

I can assure you, Senator Stennis, that what you have said about the 
pine or the timber industries and the importance of the tree in your 
area of the Nation is likewise important to us in the upper region. 

You have my assured cooperation with your problems and I know 
that we have your cooperation with our problems up in the north. 

Senator Srennis. Thank you. 

Chairman Haypren. Thank you for a very interesting statement. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Forest SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE; RICHARD E. McARDLE, CHIEF, FOREST 
SERVICE; CLARE HENDEE, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 
EDWARD P. CLIFF, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; W. S. 
SWINGLER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; V. L. HARPER, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; HOWARD HOPKINS. AS- 
SISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; LINNE AHLBERG, BUDGET 
OFFICER, FOREST SERVICE; AND JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR 
OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Chairman Haypren. We will consider the estimates for the Forest 
Service this morning. Estimates to be considered by the committee 
total $126,186,000, which is an increase of $24,675,250 over the ap- 
propriations of $101,510,750 for the current fiscal year. 

However, it is to be noted that this increase includes $2,499,800 for 
payment for the Government’s share of the civil service retirement 
fund as required by Public Law 384 of the 84th Congress. 

The funds for this purpose in the past have been in one appropri- 
ation to the Civil Service Commission. Therefore, the increase for 
the programs for the Forest Service is $22,175,450. The House bill 
provides $118,456,000, a reduction of $7,730,000. The Department 
is requesting this committee to restore $1 million of the House re- 
duction. 

We will insert the justifications in the record at this point. 
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(The justifications referred to follow:) 
Forest protection and utilization 


Forest Jand Forest State and pri- 
management research vate forestry 


1 $55, 315, 750 | $10,155,000 | $12, 190, 000 
1 73, 430, 000 11, 325, 000 13, 245, 000 


+18, 114,250 | +1,170,000 | +1,055,000 | +20, 339, 250 
1 Includes $700,000 by transfer from the item “‘Cooperative range improvements.” 


Summary of increases and decreases, 1958 


Forest land management: 
To provide an increase in the annual forest timber cut to a total 
of 8.75 billion board-feet +$2, 091, 350 
To accelerate the reforestation program on national-forest 
+305, 400 
To provide adequate recreation facilities and services to ac- 
commodate present and future public use in a satisfactory 


+7, 748, 100 
To help cope with management aspects of the growing use of 
the national forest wildlife resource +105, 100 
To provide inventory and plans for range allotments +104, 600 
To step up the range revegetation program on depleted na- 
tional forest range lands +176, 000 
To recondition and maintain improvements on national forest 
range allotments +50, 500 
To make better progress in checking erosion, reestablish 
vegetative cover, and improve the water-control capacity 
on lands requiring restorative treatment +151, 100 
To administer greatly increased national forest land uses, to 
properly identify, survey, mark, and perpetuate national 
forest boundary lines, and for ownership consolidation 
through boundary adjustment and land exchanges +-1, 508, 000 
To provide for the establishment of about 35 new ranger dis- 
+311, 600 
For rehabilitation work on land-utilization projects in the 
dust-bowl area +101, 400 
To meet the increased fire hazards and_risks from greater use 
of all forest resources, reduce man-caused fires, and provide 
for development and use of new equipment and methods, 
including air support and attack + 508, 800 
To provide housing for employees in remote areas and other 
miscellaneous structures and to accelerate the level of 
maintaining improvements +3, 279, 900 
For contributions to the retirement fund pursuant to Public 
Law 854 +1, 672, 400 


Subtotal +18, 114, 250 


Forest research: 
To expand research in forest, range, and watershed manage- 
+ 128, 800 
To develop methods of preventing severe lightning fires and to 
increase the efficiency of firefighting through use of the heli- 


+51, 400 
To expand research on the cause and control of forest diseases 
that kill important timber species +51, 100 
For research in forest-products utilization + 178, 900 
To accelerate the forest survey to provide more up to date and 
adequate information on timber resources +309, 800 
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Summary of increases and decreases, 1958—Continued 


Forest research—Continued 
For contributions to the retirement fund pursuant to Public 
Lent OB basss. ses scene cco dines ete dieaasuus +$450, 000 


Bubtetah. si coke ws jciek Jose ae dn Se ae, See +1, 170, 000 




























State and private forestry cooperation: 
For cooperation with States in procurement, production, and 


distribution of forest tree seedlings_._._.........---------- +300, 900 
For additional cooperation in providing technical services to 
amall wood land OWRGNS < .cs56 5st fawwSSeS ei sedges +501, 900 


For general forestry assistance to agencies and individuals 
with specific forest-management and forest-utilization 


PROMOS «<< «4 Ses bows eek wees we. Jd Uee +210, 800 
For contributions to the retirement fund pursuant to Public 
LOW B62 chen cn bewekee eonbdetnenasdicnnubene eel +41, 400 





Subtotal.i bo Pe ae es + ie ee ee +1, 055, 000 





Project statement 


Increase or decrease 










1957 
1956 estimated 


1958 
estimated 








Project Retirement 
costs 
(Public 


Law 854) 


— | | |__| | 






1. Forest land management: 
A. National forest protection and 
management: 
(1) Timber resource manage- 
ment: 

(a) Sales administra- 
tion and man- 
agement. .......- 

(6) Reforestation and 
stand improve- 














$8, 577, 785 | $10,145,000 | +$543, 650 |+$2, 091, 350 |$12,780,000 


























Wtextnesncss 1, 078, 786 1, 850, 000 +305, 400 | 2, 185, 000 
2, 319, 983 3, 700, 000 +7, 748, 100 |11, 500, 000 
bh ne keine lap gete tien 282, 772 385, 000 +105, 100 510, 000 











(4) Range resource manage- 
ment: 






































(a) Management_-.--_-- 1, 049, 27 1, 400, 000 +104, 600 | 1, 570, 
(0) Revegetation. --.--- 699, 187 1, 000, 000 +176, 000 | 1,190, 
(c) Improvements !___. 1, 206, 748 1, 235, 000 +50, 500 | 1, 300, 
(5) Soil and water manage- 
Ns. a tocceaanends d 395, 069 640, 000 +151, 100 810, 
(6) Mineral claims, leases, and 
other land uses_--....--- 1, 618, 357 1, 680, 000 +1, 508, 000 
(7) Ranger district manage- 
ate : : 6, 376, 400 6, 400, 000 +311, 600 
(8) Land utilization projects__ 999, 873 1, 050, 000 +101, 400 
(9) Forest fire protection......| 10,260,742 | 10, 500, 000 +508, 800 


(10) Structural improvements 
for fire and _ general 
purposes (construction 
and maintenance) _-.._- 










3, 431, 834 7 +3, 279, 900 
Subtotal, national for- 
est protection and 
management._-__..--- 38, 296,810 | 44, 845, 750 
B. Fighting forest fires............_| 2 10, 500, 000 5, 250, 000 












C. Insect and disease control: 
(1) White pine blister rust 
RIIEIUEL, cask endececuaiens 2, 695, 725 | 22,734,000 | +46,000 |......-....-- 
(2) Other pest control. _..-...-- 3, 413, 516 2,386,000 |  -+39,000 /-.........--- 


Subtotal, insect and dis- 
ease control._.......---- 6, 109, 241 5,120,000 | -+85,000 ’............. 


t Includes amounts transferred from ‘‘ Cooperative range improvements.” 

3 In addition, $1,921,386. was obligated for fighting forest fires from ‘‘Expenses, brush disposal,”’ which 
was adjusted in fiscal year 1957 by a transfer of obligations to “‘ Fighting forest fires” and a repayment to 
“‘Expenses, brush disposal.” 

3 Includes $355,900 to be allocated to the Department of the Interior. 
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Project statement—Continued 


Increase or decrease 


1957 


1958 
Project 956 estimated 


| 

| Retirement | estimated 
| costs Other 
| (Publie 
| Law 854) 
! 


1. Forest land management—Con. 
D. Acquisition of lands (Weeks 
BOG). ccc eee <2. eeecl $189, 478 oie 000 


+$400 


Total, forest land manage- | | 
I sete annntdans 7 55,095,529 | 55, 315, 750 | +1, 672, 400 | +926, $41,590 173, 430, 000 

2. Forest research: | 
A. Forest and range management | 
research. __- wehbad mace 4, 394, 461 | +222, 466 | +18, 800 5, 420, 000 


B. Forest protection research: 
(1) Forest fire control research 258, 328 5, +14, 538 | +51,400 | 391, 500 
(2) Forest insect research. ___- 624, 369 | 99 | +34, 401 |__ | 805, 900 
(3) Forest disease research. | 498, 744 | +27, 339 | +51, 100 | 692, 600 


Subtotal, forest protection | | 
research eae 1, 381, 441 . ’ | +76, 278 +102, 500 | 1,890,000 





C. Forest products utilization re- | 
search: | | 
(1) Forest Products Laboratory 1, O82, 187 | , 434, 828 +4,272 | +153,400 | 1, 652, 5 
(2) Forest experiment stations _&, 345 514, 055 | +22, 945 _ +25, 500 é 





Subtotal, forest products | 
utilization research | a 564, 532 | 1,948, 883 +87, 217 +178, 900 | 2, 215. 


“+< 


D. Forest resources research: | | 
(1) Forest survey 859, 362 | 1, 049, 374 | +47, 126 +309, 800 | 1, 406, 3 
(2) Economie research | 151, 527 | 376, 787 +16, 913 | 393, 7 


Subtotal, forest resources | | 
research = i 010, 889 | 1, 426, 161 roms 039 | +309, 800 1,? 





Total, forest research | + | 50, Of "+720, 000 11, 3: 
. 


3. State and private forestry coopera- | 
tion: 


A. Cooperation in forest fire control_| 10,039,700 | 10,025, 000 | +18, 000 10, 
B. Cooperation in forest tree plant- | | | 
ing___ | 493, 576 1, 000, 000 | +-7, 100 +300, 900 | 1,; 


C. Cooperation in forest manage- | 
ment and processing 685, 957 1, 000, 000 +8, 100 +-501,900 | 1,5 
D. General forestry assistance 151, 694 | 165, 000 | +8, 200 | +-210, 800 


| acal : ‘ wn 

Total, State and private for- | | 

estry cooperation. __- | 11,370, 927 12, 190, 000 +41, 400 +1, 013, 600 (13, 4 
bee coat calhmeee hd Sense eecailiadh 


Total, forest protection and utilization__| 74,817, 779° 77, 660, 750 | +2, 163, 800 +18, 175, 450, 98, 
Unobligated balance no longer available_ 431, 761 

Unobligated balance carried forward 42, 899 |...-.-- 

Total retirement costs (Public Law 854) _| | ‘ 42 190, 300) (+287, 900} |[ 2, 478, 2 


Total available | 75, 292, 439 | 77, 660, 750 | +2, 163, 800 4-18, 175, 450 |98, 000, 
Transfer in 1957 estimates to ‘‘ Salaries | 
and expenses, Office of the Secretary, | | | 
Agriculture”’ | 9, 912 |--- ated 
| 


Transfer from “Cooperativ e range im- | 
provements” (transfer shown in 1956 | | 
and 1957 for comparability) __._..__-_] 8, 722 | 7 ene ; | —700, 000 


Total appropriation or estimate-_| 74, 573, 620 | 76, 960, 750 | +2, 163, 800 +18, 175, 450° 197, 300, 000 
Transfer in the 1958 estimates from ap- | | 
propriations shown in table of pro- | 
posed consolidation following the | | 

summary of appropriations. —74, 573, 629 | —76, 960, 750 


Total appropriation (adjusted) 


EXPLANATION OF NEW LANGUAGE 


The estimates propose a new appropriation item ‘Forest protection and 
utilization, Forest Service’? which replaces language previously carried under 
‘Salaries and expenses, Forest Service,” “State and private forestry cooperation, 
Forest Service,’’ and ‘Acquisition of lands for national forests, Weeks Act, 
Forest Service.” 
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The language for the new item is quoted below, with marginal reference keyed 
to the explanation of new provisions: 
wa ‘‘For expenses necessary for forest protec.ion and utilization, as follows: 

® “Forest land management: For necessary expenses of the Forest Service, 

not otherwise provided for, including the administration, improvement, 
development, and management of lands under Forest Service administration, 
fighting and preventing forest fires on or threatening such lands and for 
liquidation of obligations incurred in the preceding fiscal year for such 
purposes, control of white pine blister rust. and other forest diseases and 
insects on Federal and non-Federal lands; $72,730,000, of which $5,250,000 
for fighting and preventing forest fires and $1,760,000 for insect and disease 
control shall be apportioned for use, pursuant to section 3679 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, to the extent necessary under the then existing condi- 
tions: Provided, That not more than $100,000 may be used for acquisition 
of land under the Act of March 1, 1911, as amended (16 U. 8S. C. 513-519): 
Provided further, That funds appropriated for ‘‘Cooperative range improve- 
ments,” pursuant to section 12 of the Act of April 24, 1950 (16 U.S. C. 580h), 
may be advanced to this appropriation. 

“Forest research: For forest research at forest and range experiment 
stations, the Forest Products Laboratory, or elsewhere, as authorized by 
law; $11,325,000. 

‘State and private forestry cooperation: For cooperation with States in 
forest-fire prevention and suppression, in forest tree planting on non-Federal 
publie and private lands, and in forest management and processing, and for 
advising timberland owners, associations, wood-using industries, and others 
in the application of forest management principles and processing of forest 
products, as authorized by law; $13,245,000. 

‘‘Forest Service appropriation language has gradually been expanded during 
the past 50 years to cover added activities related mostly to new laws enacted 
during this period. It is proposed to simplify the appropriation language in 
1958 by reducing the number of appropriations and subappropriation items, 
and simplifving and reducing the descriptive wording in the language.” 

The new language is not intended to change the basic concept or the authority 
for performing any activities now carried on by the Forest Service. It does not 
affect in any way the nature and scope of the work heretofore conducted under the 
various appropriations which are recommended for deletion. In reducing the 
words, the intent is merely to eliminate detailed description of individua! elements 
of work now being conducted. Thus the phrase in the new appronriation language 
“For necessary expenses of the Forest Service, not otherwise provided for, 
including the administration, improvement, development, and management of 
lands * * *’’ covers in broad terms the detailed descriptions in the previous 
language of such work as, for example: 

“to * * * report on forestry, national forest, forest fires, forest insects 
and diseases, and lumbering” 

“to advise the owners of woodlands as to proper care of the same;”’ 

“to * * * improve the national forest, including tree planting and other 
measures to prevent erosion * * * and to conserve water;”’ 

“to transport and care for fish and game supplied to stock the national 
forests or the waters therein;”’ 

“development and application of fish and game management plans;”’ 

“to collate, digest, report, and illustrate the results of experiments and 
investigations * * *:” 

Similarly, all funetions authorized by law are not covered in specific detail by 
equivalent appropriation language. To do so, would create unduly long language 
and, in effect, duplicate existing laws. For example, Sec. 213 of the Act of Sep- 
tember 21, 1944 (16 U.S. C. 526) is quoted as follows: 

“Sec. 213. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for expenditure 
by the Forest Service such sums as may be necessary for the investigation and 
establishment of water rights, ineluding the purchase thereof or of lands or interests 
in lands or rights-of-way for use and protection of water rights necessary or 
beneficial in connection with the administration and public use of the national 
forests.” 

On the basis of the above law, identical duplicating language has been omitted 
from the proposed new appropriation language. 

The more detailed description of work being performed is not considered 
essential or desirable in the appropriation language because this is covered in 
the budget and in the justifications prepared for the Appropriations Committees. 


- 
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The first change provides a limitation for the acquisition of land under the 
Weeks Act which previously has been a separate appropriation ‘‘Acquisition of 
lands for national forests, Weeks Act.’’ This change does not affect in any manner 
the nature or scope of the land acquisition activities under the Weeks Act of 
March 1, 1911, as amended. In addition to lands acquired under that act, it is 
proposed to continue to purchase such lands as may be necessary, as has been 
the case heretofore, for the effective operation of the Forest Service as authorized 
by law, particularly the act of April 24, 1950 (16 U. S. C. 555, 580i) and the act 
of September 21, 1944 (16 U. S. C. 526). The limitation contained in previous 
appropriations for purchase of land in Sanders County, Mont., pursuant to the 
act of April 24, 1950, has been deleted for simplification, but the language for 
General Provisions retains the provision that such land may not be acquired 
without approval of the local government concerned. 

The second change in language proposes a new proviso in order to provide for 
the merger of the funds appropriated under the receipt appropriation ‘‘Cooperative 
range improvements”? with the subappropriation ‘‘Forest land management.”’ 
Under this proviso funds will continue to be appropriated from national forest 
receipts as authorized by section 12 of the act of April 24, 1950 (16 U.S. C. 580h). 
However, after funds are appropriated it is proposed to advance the entire amount 
to the “Forest land management” subappropriation and merge it with funds 
available under that appropriation for similar purposes. This will result in 
reporting all funds for the construction and maintenance of range improvements 
including such special facilities as stock driveways, drift fences, etc., in one place. 
A separate project item is provided for this work in the Explanatory Notes 
which covers all of the funds available for this general purpose. Under this 
procedure the general authority for the protection and use of the national forests 
will govern the distribution and expenditure of these funds. The total of the 
me ‘ged funds for this purpose would be distributed to individual national forests 
on the basis of relative needs as is the case with funds appropriated under the 
“orest land management”’ subappropriation. 

The proposed method will greatly simplify the work of the Forest Service by 
(a) distributing and accounting for funds available for the same general purpose 
in 1 amount rather than as 2 separate appropriations, and (6) by eliminating the 
need for separate limitations controls by individual national forests. 

Other changes related to the major revision of appropriation language is 
explained under the General Provisions section of these notes. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. Secretary Peterson, the committee will be 
pleased to hear you. 

Mr. Pererson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. It is a pleasure to again discuss with this committee the 
ouers requests for the Forest Service in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Forest Service budgets have special significance in view of the in- 
tensifying use being made of national forests. Moreover, all forest 
lands are of increasing significance with respect to the production of 
wood as a raw material, in relation to our increasing use of water, to 
recreation, fish and wildlife, and to the grazing of livestock. 


MULTIPLE-USE PRINCIPLE OF NATIONAL FORESTS 


Progress has been made in improved management of the national 
forests but many problems remain. The increase in population places 
steadily growing pressures on the national forests. Needs for water, 
timber, and forage, for recreation and for hunting and fishing are 
increasing steadily. The multiple-use principle of management is 
proving these needs can be met. Skill in resource management and 
human relations is under test to keep up with needs. The increasing 
use of all national forest resources requires that the protection, man- 
agement, and development of these resources go forward under an 
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orderly and integrated program to insure the optimum benefits of 
multiple use. 


NEED FOR BALANCED PROGRAM 


Mounting pressures of increased use make it necessary to more 
nearly balance financial needs with the problems generated by this 
impact. While timber cutting and related road programs have gone 
forward at an accelerated pace in recent years, other programs have 
not been similarly accelerated and overall management is out of bal- 
ance. We have, therefore, proposed increases in the budget for fiscal 
year 1958 for such items as reforestation, range revegetation, soil and 
watershed improvements, forest fire protection, and for range, wildlife, 
and ranger district management, all of which were approved by the 
House. In addition, substantial increases are requested for several 
other items. 


TIMBER SALE PROGRAM 


Recommended increases provide for marketing an additional billion 
board feet of national forest timber which is ready for cutting. This 
increased rate of cutting—to a total of 8.75 billion board feet—will 
bring in substantial returns to the Treasury and result in improved 
conditions in the growth and thrift of national forest timber stands. 
An increase also is provided for additional personnel costs for timber- 
sale employees in order to attract competent people and be able to offer 
them salaries more in line with those in private industry. The House 
approved our request for this item. 


HOUSING AND OTHER IMPROVEMENTS 


A direct result of expanded national forest activities is to increase 
the physical structural plant requirements and the need for moderni- 
zation of facilities constructed previously. We are concerned about 
the House reduction of $1 million for this work in view of the urgent 
need for additional employee housing. 

While the 1957 increase of $1 million for this purpose was very 
helpful, the situation is still extremely critical. Adequate housing is 
necessary if competent personnel are to be recruited and retained in 
service. A large part of the work essential to national forest pro- 
grams is in forested or rural areas where suitable rental buildings are 
nonexistent. Without reasonable facilities for living accommoda- 
tions the work wil) suffer. 

In addition, fire-control improvements, primarily lookout towers, 
are inadequate to meet current risks and hazards in line with the 
high values being protected. Many fire lookout towers have de- 
teriorated to a point where a decision must be made whether to 
gamble on the risk of fire occurrence or the safety of the employees 
who must man these locations. Offices, storage buildings, and bunk- 
houses for seasonal workers are either lacking or inadequate in many 
places. For effect've progress and to get more reasonable balance 
with operating requirements, we urge restoration to the full amount 
recommended in the budget for structural improvements—the largest 
portion of which will be used for housing of employees. 
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OTHER LAND USES 


National forest lands are managed under the multiple-use principle, 
a policy in use since the inception of the national forest system over 
50 years ago. The most generally recognized uses are ‘harvest of 
timber, livestock grazing, and recreation. In addition to these major 
uses, there are over a hundred types of special uses, such as pastures, 
sawmills, TV s‘tes, telephone and power lines, gas lines, ete. Over 
55,000 permits and easements are now in force and each year about 
7,000 new permits are issued. There has been a steady increase 
in mineral activity on acquired land, particularly oil and gas leases. 

Also there has been much interest in manganese mining, which 
necessitates stripping. The Forest Service makes a determination 
as to whether such mineral activities may be carried out without 
serious adverse effects on watershed and other surface values, and 
special conditions are inserted in leases to protect such values. 

Funds are requested in the budget to carry out the third-year portion 
of the determination of surface rights on unpatented mining claims 
on national forest lands as authorized by the act of July 23, 1955. 
In addition, funds are requested for the many other special land uses 
in order not only to handle the increasing workload, but more nearly 
to insure that these uses will be compatible with the objectives of 
multiple-resource management plans. 

Increases for this purpose were approved by the House. 


NATIONAL FOREST BOUNDARY LINES 


Some of the present national forest boundary lines have never been 
marked and many have not been remarked during the past 25 to 35 
years. Many are difficult to locate and follow, often resulting in both 
imnocent and willful trespass and theft. This situation becomes more 
and more serious as both uses and values of land and resources increase. 

It is necessary that national forest land lines be accurately located 
and clearly marked on the ground to prevent trespass, to prevent 
permitted users from trespassing on private tracts, and to assure full 
and knowledgeable protection and administration by field personnel in 
the Government’s interest. Funds requested in the budget for this 
purpose were approved by the House. 


BOUNDARY ADJUSTMENTS 


A study of national forest boundaries indicates that about 11 million 
acres now predominantly privately owned may be excluded from the 
ao national forest and purchase unit boundaries. As a result 

1,200,000 acres of national forest lands within these areas should be 
exchanged under a comprehensive program. 

Under such a mutually desirable land exchange program, consoli- 
dation of privately owned land in the excluded area will provide more 
economic farm units and needed commercial, residential, and urban 
developments. It will also facilitate consolidation of national forest 
lands and result in more economical and efficient protection and 
management. 

The budget, and the bill as passed by the House, provide for a 
substantial start on this program which it is estimated will require 
5 years to complete. 
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NATIONAL FOREST RECREATION USE 


The budget prov ided an increase of $7. 7 million for implementing 
Operation on- 
ditions at national forest recreation areas id to ieable camping and 
picnicking facilities within the next 5 years to meet the steadily 
increasing use by our citizens of the national forests as a desirable 
recreational fac sility. 

To most of our citizens, recreation brings the only direct and 
personal contacts with the national forests. Everyone benefits indi- 
rectly from the other national forest resources, but millions of people 
personally know and love some spot in the national forests—a fishing 
stream, a mountain trail, a forest camp, a secluded hunting area, a 
ski slope, a skyline drive, or a magnificent view. 

The American people are seeking more outdoor recreation oppor- 
tunities. As this type of recreation continues to grow, nationwide, 
its upsurge is felt by every segment of the Nation’s economy. 

National forest recreation is an important part of this booming 
industry, signified by the more than 45 million visits in 1955. The 
rising need for sufficient outdoor recreational outlets for the American 
people in the foreseeable future deserves a realistic appraisal. 

Operation Outdoors outlines a program for the proper development 
of recreation facilities, geared to accommodate the Nation’s growing 
demands for outdoor recreation. The program aims at meeting the 
requirements of 66 million visits by 1962 and keeping up with the 
increased use as it occurs thereafter. 





HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


House action on this item reduced the proposed increase to about 
$5 million, making a total allowance for this program of $8,770,000. 
The House committee gave this program full endorsement but felt 
that the substantial buildup of $5 million above the base of $3,700,000 
would represent the maximum that could be efficiently expended 
during the first year. The House allowance represents an appreciable 
buildup in this program and should permit us to make substantial 


progress in meeting the Nation’s growing demand for outdoor recrea- 
tion on the national forests. 


FOREST RESEARCH 


As forestry becomes more intensive, research becomes more and 
more important. There is a need to emphasize research on timber 
growing, the effect, behavior, and control of forest fire, production of 
range forage for livestock and game on forest and related ranges, new 
and better uses of forest products, watershed management, forest 
insects and disease, and forest economics. 

All additional projects related to this research cannot be initiated 
in a single year and, therefore, we have selected only the most urgent 
problems for increased emphasis in 1958, all of which were approved 
by the House. 

These involve acceleration of the forest survey to gain a better 
knowledge of our forest resources to better guide policies and pro- 
grams of public and private agencies, including programs of wood 
procurement and plant locations for industry 
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They also include emphasis on forest product utilization problems, 
particularly those concerned with finding new uses for surplus and 
low-grade hardwoods on farm and other small forest holdings. Some 
increase is requested, too, for forest fire control research, for forest 
diseases, and for work on improving practices of managing forest 
lands to assure natural regeneration and to safeguard watershed 
values. 

STATE AND PRIVATE FORESTRY COOPERATION 


It is not too generally known that some 3 million farmers are the 
largest single group of forest-land owners in the United States. 
Together with 1 million other small forest owners, they own over half 
of our forest land. This is the key to our Nation’s future timber 
supply as well as a largely untapped source of supplemental income to 
the farmer. 

The cooperative programs between the owner, the State, and the 
Federal Government have been recognized in the budget request and 
approved by the House. This program is directed toward assuring a 
future wood supply and helping these small private owners more fully 
realize the potential values of their forest properties. 


ASSISTANCE TO STATES FOR TREE PLANTING 


The House eliminated the $4 million requested to initiate the 
reforestation program authorized by section 401 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1956. This program was designed to place nonstocked and 
understocked land in productive condition so that it can contribute 
to our future needs for industrial wood. 

It is true, as pointed out by the House committee, that considerable 
expansion in tree planting stock output and related field planting 
activity is being provided under other programs for fiscal years 1957 
and 1958. While these other programs are not designed to meet 
the objectives intended for this new appropriation item, we do agree 
that it may be desirable to defer financing this program until a later 
date. 

By so doing the States would be afforded fuller opportunity to 
determine the extent to which they wish to participate. 

In total we feel the House action on Forest Service budget requests, 
except the reduction in funds for employee housing, represents 
marked progress toward making these programs contribute in a very 
substantial way to our national economy. 

Mr. McArdle and his assistants are here to give you such infor- 
mation as you may wish on the estimates. They will be glad to 
answer your questions on program details. 


REVISED APPROPRIATION STRUCTURE 


Chairman Haypren. The estimates are presented under a revised 
appropriation structure. I think it would be helpful if Mr. Wheeler 
would take a few minutes to explain the changes that have been made. 

Mr. Wueeter. I will be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

In the 1958 budget, we propose to simplify the appropriation 
structure of the Forest Service. The new language is not intended to 
change in any way the authority for performing any activities now 
carried on. 
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It does not affect the nature and scope of the work heretofore 
conducted. Rather it is a simplification of the structure which had 
sort of grown over the years like Topsy. 

The House concurred in this proposed revision and the bill before 
you from the House is on the same basis as the budget estimate. 
First, in the new structure, is a main head appropriation for ‘Forest 
protection and utilization”, which includes a subappropriation for 
forest-land management; that is, timber sales, recreation, wildlife, 
fire protection and so on. It includes the funds for fighting forest 
fires. That amount is set forward in a limitation within the para- 
graph. It includes the funds for insect and pest control, which sum 
is also set forth in a separate limitation. Finally, it includes funds 
for acquisition of lands under the Weeks Act. 

Next, there is a separate subappropriation for forest research, sub- 
stantially as in the past, and there is another separate subappropria- 
tion for State and private forestry cooperation. 

The second main head appropriation is for “Forest roads and trails.”’ 
The third main-head appropriation is for a series of 3 special acquisi- 
tion items; 2 of them to implement enactments of the last session, the 
item for the Cache National Forest and the additional authorization 
for the Superior National Forest, and the third item under that heading 
is the special acts that have been carried in the bill for several years 
relating to the Cache National Forest. 

The final main head appropriation is for “Cooperative range 
improvements,” the appropriation from forestry receipts for certain 
improvement work on the ranges. 

Then, finally, there are the general provisions. The new language 
provides in 2 instances, for ease and simplification of administration; 
for funds to be transferred to 2 of the appropriations I have mentioned. 

There is a proviso that would transfer the funds from ‘‘Cooperative 
range improvements” so that those funds could be administered along 
with the appropriated funds used for that same purpose. 

The appropriation ‘Cooperative range improvements,’ however, is 
still carried separately and identified separately in the appropriation 
act. In the case of ‘Forest roads and trails,’’ we also propose a piece 
of language that would enable us to transfer into that appropriation the 
funds appropriated under the permanent 10-percent funds for roads 
and trails, so that those funds can be handled together. 

At the same time there is a stipulation, the effect of which is that 
the 10-percent funds will continue to be distributed in the same 
manner as required under the basic law. 

That, just briefly, is the outline of the structure. As I say, the 
House has gone along with it and it is set up that way in the material 
that you have before you. We think that it will help administratively 
over the years in getting like things together and it will tie in more 
closely to the organizational structure and the manner in which the 
funds are handled within the agency. 

Chairman Hayprn. Thank you. 


89775—57——-39 
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TIMBER-SALES ADMINISTRATION 
JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypren. We will now consider the individual requests 
for funds. You have before you table No. 3; I think we can proceed 
probably better by following that table. It will save time, I think. 

The estimate includes an increase of $2,091,350 for ‘““Timber-sales 
administration and management.’”’ The justifications for this in- 
crease will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow:) 


An increase of $2,001,350 to provide for an increase in the annual cut of national 
forest timber to a total 8.75 billion board-feet. 

Need for increase.—The increased funds recommended will make it possible to 
market an additional billion board-feet of national-forest timber which is ready 
for cutting. This accelerated rate of cutting will be readily absorbed by the 
forest-products industries which are having difficulties in obtaining other sources 
of stumpage supply. This increased rate of cutting will bring in substantial 
returns to the Treasury and result in improved conditions in the growth and thrift 
of national-forest timber stands. 

At today’s average value, receipts to the Treasury from 1 billion board-feet 
are about $17 million, of which 65 percent would be deposited into the general 
fund of the Treasury. This estimate of financed needs to cut 8.75 billion board- 
feet of timber is based on detailed estimates for each national-forest working circle, 
which includes volume expected to be cut by sales size classes and an estimate of 
project costs for sale administration in accordance with servicewide costs study. 

A portion of the increase will be used to meet increased costs to handle the 
currently planned cut of 7.75 billion board-feet. Costs have gradually increased 
during the past few years, and it is anticipated that by fiscal vear 1958 the full 
impact of greater costs of doing business will average about 10 cents per thousand 
board-feet. Included in this increase is contemplated additional personnel costs 
for timber-sale employees in order to permit payments more in line with those 
paid in private industry. 

Plan of work.—Expected cut in fiseal year 1957 is 7.75 billion board-feet at an 
overall cost sor sale administration (exclusive of funds used primarily for manage- 
ment plans and inventories) of $8,600,000, or an average of $1.11 per thousand 
board-feet. Overall cost for a cut of 8.75 billion board-feet in fiscal year 1958 
is $1.21 per thousand board-feet (exclusive of retirement costs). The increased 
cost will apply to continuation of the 1957 rate of cutting, as well as to the 1 billion 
board-feet increase proposal. 


Distribution of the $2,091,350 increase requested is estimated as follows: 
Amount 


(a) Increased cut, 1 billion board-feet at $1.21 per thousand___ $1, 210, 000 
(b) Increase in average cost of sale administration for balance of 
cut, 7.75 billion board-feet at $0.10 per thousand ____ ~~ _- 775, OOO 


(ec) Allowance for special advance work on sale promotion for 
pulp mill projects in Montana and appraisal investiga- 


tions, including mill-seale studies_____________________- 15, 000 
(d) Contributions to the retirement fund____..._-___---__-_- 91, 350 
WO. os. ~ hake ale adeksan Oe a 2, 091, 


Chairman Haypen. What is your dstintiited cut on the ae 
forests for the current fiscal vear? 

Mr. Peterson. About 7% billion feet, I believe, Senator. 

Chairman Haypen. What is your estimate of receipts from the sale 
of timber? 

Mr. Pererson. My recollection is $126 million. 

Mr. Curr. The 7% billion feet which we plan to cut this fiscal yea 
is estimated to produce revenue totaling $116,730,000. The bi ‘dget 
requests an increase of $2,091,350 for fiscal vear 1958, which should 
enable us to increase the cut by 1 billion board-feet, which in turn 
would raise the income to $148,750,000 in fiscal year,4958. 


” 


fre 
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Chairman Hayppx. How much of that money last year was due to 
a strong demand for timber products, and is that demand likely to 
continue? 

Mr. Curr. Senator Hayden, right now the timber industry is 
experiencing depressed lumber market conditions. There has been 
au softening in the lumber market. But the demand for national 
forest timber has continued to be strong in most parts of the country. 
The cutting on some of our going sales has slowed down due to this 
softening in the market. Nevertheless, this last year we made the 
largest cut that we have ever made in spite of the soft lumber market 
and our income was greater than it has ever been. 


DEMAND FOR TIMBER 


The average price received for the timber has been greater, all of 
which indicates a continued strong demand for national forest timber. 
The first half of this fiseal year we increased the cut over the first 
half of the preceding fiscal year by about 227 million board-feet. 

Chairman Haypen. It has been said a number of times that we 
are not cutting the timber in the national forests as fast as it is 
ripening. Have you ever caught up with that yet? 

Mr. Curr. No, sir. We are still cutting less than our estimated 
allowable cut. Our cut this past fiscal year was 6.9 billion and our 
estimated allowable cut is about 9 billion board-feet. 

The estimated cut under the budget that is before you will still be 
less than allowable cut. As we are making new surveys and new 
management plans, we are finding that we have more timber in some 
areas than we previously estimated and our allowable cuts are gradu- 
ally going up. 

We are still cutting less than we could cut under good sustained 
yield management. 

Mr. Dworsuak. What is the price trend now? Is it up or down? 

Mr. Curr. It is holding about the same, Senator Dworshak. The 
average price for national forest stumpage during the first half of this 
fiscal year was $16.70 for all timber, all classes of products that we 
sell. We are feeling the effect of the present market conditions in 


lower bid prices in some areas, but prices are holding fairly steady for 
national forest stumpage. 


TIMBER SALES AND RECEIPTS 


Chairman Haypren. As I recall 65 percent of your total receipts 
from the sale of timber are deposited in the gene ral fund of the Treas- 
ury; 25 percent goes to the counties; and the remaining 10 percent is 
a permanent appropriation for road and trails. Is this correct? 

Mr. Currr. That is correct. 

Chairman Haypex. Would you submit for the reeord giving the 
volume of timber sold from the national forests and receipts there- 
from, for the past 10 years? I think it would be worthwhile to have 
those statistics. 

Mr. Currr. We will be very glad to do that, Senator. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Cut of national forest timber and receipts 


Volume cut Receipts Fiscal year Volume cut} Receipts 


Million Million 
board-feet board-feet 
3, 835 


3, 759 
3, 741 
3, 502 
4, 688 


REFORESTATION AND STAND IMPROVEMENT 
JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. Estimates include an increase of $305,400 for 
reforestation and stand improvement. 

We will insert the justification in the record. 

(The justification referred to follows:) 


An increase of $305,400 for an accelerated reforestation program. 

Need for increase-—This increase is needed to meet the requirements for an 
accelerated reforestation program on national forest lands which are now idle 
and nonproductive and to promptly plant or direct-seed recently burned areas. 
In order to accelerate the present reforestation program, it will be necessary to 
(1) increase the production of planting stock at existing Forest Service nurseries; 
(2) build up the supply of forest-tree seed in seed banks; and (3) to reduce and 
control excess populations of porcupines which are doing damage to established 
reproduction and pole timber. Except for the nurseries in the Southern States, 
seeding this year will not result in stock ready for planting until 2 to 4 years hence. 
Since many important c>»mmercial tree species produce seed only once in several 
years, it is essential to have a reserve supply of seed collected during years when 
seeds are in abundance. Plentiful seed supplies should also be available for direct 
seeding of burned areas when feasible. 

There is a large increase in porcupine populations in many of the national 
forests and a part of the increase is needed to control the excess population in 
many areas. 

Plan of work.—First priority in planting is to restock recently burned areas 
before competing brush growth becomes fully established. Planting of such areas 
will save considerable in site preparation if done fairly promptly following the 
fires. In addition, it will be possible to make a beginning toward reducing the 
backlog of approximately 4,567,000 acres of commercial forest lands within the 
national forests in need of planting. The existing organization and plan of work 
will be expanded moderately to plant more seed in the 12 existing nurseries, to 
accelerate the planting program, and to control porcupine populations where 
damage is being done to established reproduction and pole timber. Much of the 
seed for the seed bank will be supplied by private contractors. 


AUTHORIZATION UNDER MANSFIELD-ANDERSON ACT 


Chairman Haypen. The total estimates for reforestation and stand 
improvement are $2,185,000. How much is authorized under the 
Anderson-Mansfield Act, for reforestation in the year 1958? 

Mr. Curr. The Anderson-Mansfield Act authorized an accelerated 
tree-planting program for a period of about 15 years, and if it were 
fully implemented at this time the program would provide for about 
$10 million a year, as I recollect. I would like to check that figure. 
I do not have it with me. 

Chairman Haypen. That is my recollection, too, but it would be 
well to check it. 

What is your estimate of the number of acres that will need atten- 
tion under this program? 
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Mr. Curr. There are 4,567,000 acres of national-forest land that 
needs planting to trees. That is the backlog. It consists of areas 
that have been burned, areas that were deforested before they were 
acquired for national forest purposes, and some areas that have not 
reforested naturally after cutting. 

Chairman Haypren. How many acres will receive treatment if the 
budget estimate is allowed? 

Mr. Curr. We would be able to plant about 29,000 acres with 
these funds. Now, you understand that these funds are used for 
purposes other than tree planting. It is for stand improvement and 
for plantation release and weeding of established plantations. We 
could perform plantation release and stand improvement on about 
52,000 acres, as compared with 42,000 last year. 

Last year we financed planting with these appropriated funds on 
about 24,000 acres. So the budget increase would provide an accel- 
eration in both of those activities. 


KNUTSON-VANDENBERG ACT FUNDS 


Chairman Haypen. In addition to these funds you have certain 
funds available for this work on certain areas. I think this item is 
referred to as the Knutson-Vandenberg Act. How much does this 
amount to annually? 

Mr. Currr. Approximately $7 million. 

Chairman Haypen. As 1 understand that act, these funds must 
be expended on a productive area, whereas the funds provided in the 
appropriation are primarily for nonproductive areas. Is that correct? 

Mr. Currr. According to the Knutson-Vandenberg Act, the funds 
which are collected from timber purchasers for timber stand improve- 
ment work must be spent on the areas which are cut over in the 
timber sales. They cannot be used outside of the timber sale areas. 

Chairman Haypen. Just how does this program work? 

Mr. Cuirr. The way that works, Senator, is this: The money is 
supposed to be used to put the area back in good growing condition. 
If it needs planting and a lot of sale areas do, we use the money for 
immediate replanting or planting within a few years. We may also 
use it for thinning or pruning, or for control of pests or disease on the 
sale area itself. It is really an investment that goes back into the 
land to keep it in good productive condition just as a good farmer 
invests part of his returns from crops in fertilizer and soil treatment 
measures in preparation for future crops. 

Chairman Haypern. It is tied up to the place where it came from. 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. As to whether there would be an 
advantage in having more leeway, we feel that it is awfully important 
to get these sale areas back in productive condition rapidly and that 
the money which is collected is all needed on those sale areas. 

There is a great need for similar work on nonsale areas but that 
is supposed to be done with the money that is appropriated for 
reforestation and stand improvement. 
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RECREATION AND PUBLIC-USE 
JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypren. The estimate for ‘‘Recreation and public use” 
is $11,500,000, an increase of $7,748,100 over the amount available 
for the current year. 


We will insert the justification in the record at this point. 
(The justification referred to follows:) 


An increase of $7,748,100 to provide adequate recreation facilities and services 
to accommodate present and future public use in a satisfactory manner. 

Problem and need.—In calendar year 1955 the national forests received 45.7 
million visits for such outdoor activities as picnicking, camping, skiing, swimming, 
hunting, fishing, hiking, and mountain climbing. The Forest Service operates 
and maintains some 4,950 recreation areas which accommodate 49 percent of the 
total recreation use of the national forests. These areas provide simple facilities 
for safety, sanitation, and convenience, such as toilets, water systems, tables, 
fireplaces, parking areas; and some shelters, bathhouses, and beaches. In addition 
to the use at improved recreation areas, many fishermen, hunters, and hikers use 
large sections of the national forests where there are no improved recreation areas, 
and this use, which is 41 percent of the total use, results ip sanitation, cleanup, 
and fire problems. The other 10 percent of the recreation use centers at organiza- 
tion camps, resorts, and summer homes. 

Recreation use on the national forests has increased 150 percent since 1946. 
Funds available since 1946 for sanitation and maintenance of national forest re- 
creation areas have not kept pace with the large increase in use, and as a conse- 
quence recreation facilities have deteriorated and are inadequate to accommodate 
the volume of use they received. Practically no funds have been available for 
the construction of new areas needed to relieve overcrowded conditions. The 
overflow from crowded recreation areas spreads to unimproved areas, thereby 
creating serious fire and pollution problems. The public is not satisfied with the 
number or condition of recreation areas and facilities and is demanding better 
facilities and better care. 

Studies by the Forest Service and other agencies indicate that recreation use 
will continue to increase rapidly and that by 1962 the national forests will receive 
66,000,000 visits. 

The Forest Service has undertaken a field survey and study of the recreation 
situation to determine the kind and type of facilities which should be provided 
by the Federal Government, what is needed to accommodate the present and 
future recreation use in a satisfactory manner, and what it would cost during the 
period fiseal year 1958 through fiscal year 1962. This survey showed: 

1. Present recreation facilities are in poor repair and major maintenance and 
rehabilitation are necessary. At many areas better sanitary facilities and water 
systems are urgently needed to safeguard public health. It will require $15,- 
200,000 to put existing recreation areas in safe and satisfactory condition for 
public use. Thereafter maintenance requirements will be $1,400,000 on the pres- 
ent areas and will increase proportionately as the needed new areas are constructed. 

2. The present 24.5 million man-days’ use at camp and picnic areas is 39 percent 
above the safe capacity of the 41,400 family units available at these areas, and 
16,300 additional family units are needed to accommodate the present use in a 
safe and satisfactory manner. Allowing for some construction of family units in 
fiscal year 1957, 40,500 family units must be constructed by 1962 to accommodate 
the expected use at that time. Construction of these units, and the development 
of other recreation facilities, will cost $39,200,000. 

3. Sanitation and cleanup at improved recreation areas must be stepped up to 
satisfactory standards and must keep up with increasing use. The cost of doing 
this work will be $1,500,000 at present and will rise te $2,800,000 on the basis of 
the volume of use expected by 1962. 

Cleanup, sanitation, and supervision are also urgently needed in the back- 
country hunting and fishing areas to prevent pollution and fire hazards. It will 
require from $500,000 to $600,000 a year to do a satisfactory job on the 100 
million or more acres used by hunters, fishermen, and hikers. 

4. A high order of administration, planning, and supervision is necessary to 
provide adequate management of the recreation resources. Planning of new 
recreation areas and potential future areas and integrating this with other uses 
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will require special emphasis. The cost of doing this work will be $1,500,000 to 
$2,100,000 per year. 

On the basis of the survey, the Forest Service developed a 5-year program for 
the management and development of the recreation resources. The goals of this 
program are: 

1. Rehabilitation of existing recreation facilities so that they will be safe and 
usable. 

2. Planning and development of new recreation areas and facilities to alleviate 
present overuse and to accommodate expected future use as it develops. 

3. A satisfactory standard of current sanitation, cleanup, maintenance, and 
supervision of all recreation areas and recreation use. 

The 5-year program necessary to meet these goals is described in detail in a 
brochure which outlines the methods used in making this survey, the policies 
which were used as guidelines in developing the program, and justification for 
the various cost estimates. The scope of the program by years is as follows: 


{In thousands} 

















‘2 i? Dagar yg * : i om tenia beret 

| Administra- ty Sanitation Sanitation Capital investment 

| tion super- | and clean- and clean- | Maintenance ee 
Fiscal year | vision and | up, im- up, unim- of facili- Total 

|} planning proved proved ties Rehabili- | New areas 

areas areas tation 
— — — | — —_ —E | SS — tn inenore 4? —- -_—__—_ — 
1958 } $1, 500 $1, 500 $500 $1, 400 | $3, 600 $3, 000 $11, 500 
1959 } 1, 500 1, 800 500 1, 400 3, 600 6, 700 15, 500 
1960. 1, 800 2, 100 500 1, 800 3, 100 | 10, 200 19, 500 
1961 x 2, 000 2, 400 600 1, 900 2, 900 9, 7 19, 500 
1962... =| 2, 100 | 2, 800 | 600 1, 900 2,000} 9,600 | 19,000 

Total | | ; fo JE LTRS | 15, 200 | 39,200 | 85,000 





The increase requested for fiscal year 1958 added to the $3,700,000 available 
in fiscal year 1957 will provide $11,500,000 for the first year of the 5-year program. 

These funds will be used substantially i in accordance with the above tabulation 
for administration, supervision, planning, sanitation, cleanup, and maintenance 
of recreation areas and facilities on the national forests and for capital investment 
needed for the rehabilitation and construction of new areas. 

Priority will be given to the rehabilitation of sanitary facilities and water 
systems and to the construction of new areas in locations where there is the 
greatest danger of fire hazard and pollution resulting from recreation use on 
unimproved areas. Emphasis will also be given to sanitation and cleanup at 
unimproved areas used by fishermen, hunters, and hikers. 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION 


“OPERATION OUTDOORS” 

Chairman Haypren. In commenting on this item last year this 
committee stated in its report: 

“The committee has recommended funds to initiate a long-range 
program for improvements of the national parks. It is the view of 
the committee that the Forest Service should present a program of 
this nature and that funds to implement such a program of this nature 
should be submitted to the Bureau of the Budget for consideration in 
the budget for fiscal year 1958.” 

I understand that you have submitted such a program known as 
“Operation outdoors’. Would you comment on this program, and 
then tell the committee what effect the House reduction of $2,730,000 
will have on your budget program? 

Mr. Cuirr. Senator, we appreciate the great interest that this eom- 
mittee has had in this program. We also ¢ appreciate the interest that 
the Department has had in it. Even before we received your request 
for consideration of this program the Department had asked the Forest 
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Service to undertake a study of the needs and to come up with some 
realistic estimates as to what would be needed. 

So the two requests together gave us a great deal of help and en- 
couragemenot aod we developed the program known as “Operation 
outdoors” which is directed primarily at the family-type recreation 
use on the national forests. 

We do not provide in this program for the construction of resorts 
or ski lifts, or things of that kind. They have an important place in 
the national forest recreation picture but we believe that they should 
be built by private capital and operated by private individuals under 
special use permits. 

I know that you are acquainted with the situation out on the ground 
where public use has grown greatly and yet our ability to take care of 
that use has been declining due to the deterioration, and old age of 
our improvements, 

This program is designed to rehabilitate the existing improvements 
and then to add additional facilities to take care of the increased use 
that is expected by 1962. 

The effect of House action would mean that we would make less 
progress than we had anticipated during the first year of the program, 
particularly in new construction work. We would use most of this 
money for cleanup, maintenance, and rehabilitation work. Some new 
construction would be undertaken but we would do less new con- 
struction work than if we received the full budget request. 

Chairman Haypen. Well, the Federal Government and the States 
combined are spending more and more money on roads to give access 
to the forests. That access being available, families just will pick up 
on a hot day and go out into the woods; or if they have time go out for 
a week or 10 days. It is going to be a calamity very soon if something 
is not done to meet this ever-growing demand. That is all over the 
United States. Could you wisely spend the $11,500,000? 

Mr. Curr. We testified in the House that we could, Senator, and 
we believe that we could. But we agree that the $5 million increase 
that the House allowed us would give us a real substantial boost in 
the program. It would be extremely helpful. 


WILDLIFE HABITAT MANAGEMENT 
JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypren. The estimate includes $510,000 for “Wildlife 
habitat management.”’ 

We will insert the justification in the record. 

(The justification referred to follows:) 


An increase of $105,100 for wildlife staff assistance in the field organization to 
help cope with the growing use of the national forest wildlife resource and to meet 
the expanding and complex habitat management responsibilities and cooperative 
wildlife management job loads. 

Need for increase-—The American public is making intensive use of the national 
forests for observation and pursuit of the fish, game, and nongame wildlife re- 
sources. One-fourth of the total recreational visits are for the purpose of fishing 
and hunting. Thus a large proportion of the public is directly interested in the 
wildlife on the national forests and any management decisions that affect the 
welfare of these forest animals. This situation creates added workload through 
continuous need to consider proposals from sportsmen and other forest users, in 
the explanation of management policies and in dealing with appeals and protests. 
The sportsmen and conservation groups are large and well organized, and take a 
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very active interest in the wildlife and overall administration of the national 
forests. 

The Forest Service cooperates with the State fish and game departments. 
The States administer the laws relating to the protection and utilization of the 
fish and game resource and the Forest Service manages the national forest habitat 
where the fish and game are produced and harvested. The States have increased 
the number of wardens and technicians, and are by comparison to the Forest 
Service well-financed for surveys, plans, and projects. The Forest Service must 
deal directly with 44 State departments, which requires working with each director, 
a commission normally of five or more members, a technical staff of the director’s 
office, and many local biologists, wardens, and other State employees. Ap- 
proximately $20 million of State funds for 1955 were spent on State activities 
relating to cooperation with the Forest Service. This creates a heavy workload 
which cannot be handled adequately by existing staff. 

In general, game species are benefited by changes of the forest cover. The 
cutting of timber, for example, can alter the food and cover conditiors to the bene- 
fit of game. However, the benefits to wildlife are assured and often greatly 
enhanced by purposeful planning witb regard to the location, size, and intensity of 
the cutting. With the expansion of the timber sale business there is a correspond- 
ing need for managemert attention to assure that wildlife values are considered 
and adjustmerts provided where needed. The size of this job is indieated by the 
cut of nearly 7 billion board-feet from 1,644,000 acres of national forest land dur- 
ing fiscal year 1956. Although timber harvesting has been cited, nearly all uses of 
the national forests have intensified, and the need for coordination accentuated 
proportionately. 

lan of work.—This increase will be used to employ additional staff specialists 
at the regional, forest, and ranger level to give attention to (1) development and 
application of coordination measures in connection with the demands for an 
intensified program of managing the wildlife habitat; (2) expand the level of co- 
operative activity with the States; and (3) meet the increased public demands 
associated with sportsmen and conservation group proposals, complaints, and 
associated interests. 


INCREASE IN REQUEST 


Chairman Haypen. This request is an increase of $105,100 over 
the appropriation for this program for the current year. Would you 
please comment on this increase? 

Mr. Currr. We need to improve the management aspects of the 
growing wildlife use on the national forest. That need arises pretty 
largely because of the greatly increased use of the forests for fishing 
and hunting and the expansion in other activities. For example 
the increased timber cutting creates problems with respect to wildlife 
habitat. Timber cutting can be either beneficial or detrimental 
depending on how it is done. We need technically trained personnel 
to help train and work with our people in coordinating all of our 
activities so that they are beneficial rather than harmful to wildlife 
and to cooperate with State fish and game departments on the work 
that thev are doing on the national forests as well. 


CHARGES FOR RECREATIONAL USE 


Senator DworsHak. Can you tell us whether the Forest Service 
is still experimenting with the fees for recreational use? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir, last year we had 55 of our larger recreation 
areas under concessionaire management, on which the concessionaire 
charged a fee and took on the job of policing and clean-up and doing 
the normal maintenance work. 

Senator DworsHak. How much do those fees amount to? 

Mr. Curr. They averaged about 25 cents per visitor per day. 

Senator DworsHak. Is the program working out successfully on 
that basis, with concessionaires doing an efficient job? 
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Mr. Currr. On most of those areas it is working out well. However, 
the system only works where you have a large enough volume of use 
and large enough camp ground area to justify a man to spend his 
time and money to do that kind of work. Most of our improved 
recreational areas are not that type. We have over 4,700 camp and 
picnic grounds and there are only about 200 of them that are large 
enough to justify this sort of management. 

Senator DworsHak. Are you using the concessionaire system 
wherever you charge fees, or are you using regular personnel in some 
instances to collect fees and manage recreational areas? 

Mr. Curr. I know of no area now where we are collecting fees 
ourselves. We started out on that basis and ran into a number of 
problems. In many instances it cost more to collect the fees than we 
got out of them. We had to pay people overtime because they had 
to be on the job 7 days a week, and for long hours each day, so we 
shifted over to the concessionaire approach. 

Senator Dworsnak. Do the users of the forest area get any added 
benefits or better service where you are using the concessionaire man? 

Mr. Curr. They have been getting better cleanup and mainten- 


ance than we have been able to give those areas under our restricted 
budgets. 


RANGE RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 
JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Hayprn. Range resource management is the next item. 
We will insert the justification in the record. 
(The justification referred to follows:) 


An increase of $104,600 to provide inventory and plans for range allotments on 
the national forests. 

Problem and need.—These funds are needed primarily to provide technically 
trained help for appraisal and plan development work and to strengthen admin- 
istration on grazing units. Part of the money is needed to control noxious farm 
weeds on national-forest land that threaten to reinfest adjacent and downstream 
cultivated farms. 

It is highly desirable to complete the job now under way within the next 5 or 
6 years, since proper land management cannot be achieved without an adequate 
resource inventory, and because valuable watersheds and important grazing 
areas will be neglected until basic inventories and plans are obtained. The 
$350,000 increase in this item last fiscal year will contribute to the completion of 
surveys and plans on about 820 allotments and provide a little additional time 
for other necessary administrative phases of range resource management. It is 
expected that the $104,600 will step up allotment analyses to about 940 plans 
annually and place this phase of the job on about a 6-year basis. In addition, 
the increase will contribute toward on-the-ground management and cooperation 
with users which is badly needed to place administration of national forest range 
land on an “‘acre’”’ instead of a “‘mountain’’? management basis. In noxious farm 
weed control, only projects of a most serious nature will be selected, since the 
size of the job precludes a complete treatment. To be effective the work of the 
Forest Service in noxious farm weed control will need to be closely coordinated 
with State and county programs. 

There are 8,683 livestock allotments on the national forests of the United 
States. Of this number, surveys and plans, based upon the new concepts and 
procedures formulated in 1951, have been completed on approximately 880 units. 
On an additional 1,300 allotments, new surveys are not required at this time be- 
cause present maps, plans, and other information are considered satisfactory. 
The proposed increase will permit stepping-up the work on the remaining 6,500 
range allotments on which surveys and plans are inadequate as management 
tools to both the user and the Administrator. 
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NEED FOR INCREASE 


Chairman Hayprn. There is an increase of $104,600 for range 
resource management. What is the need for this increase? 

Mr. Curr. Senator, we need to step up our progress in making 
up-to-date inventories and plans for our range allotments and im- 
proving management on livestock ranges, We lack up-to-date plans 
on 6,500 of our 8,600 grazing allotments. Many of these ranges are 
not in satisfactory condition and a large part of this increase would 
be used to step up the management planning phases and actually 
getting the better supervision and management out on the ground. 

We would also use some of the money for noxious weed control. 

Chairman Haypen. I was going to ask you about that. Do you 
have that problem? 

Mr. Curr. Yes; we have a number of places where noxious farm 
weeds have invaded the national forest ranges and then they become 
a source of iafection for adjoining private laad. We have been getting 
quite a few requests and complaints about our failure to control 
noxious farm weeds on national forest lands. We plan to use a small 
part of this for taking care of the more urgent problems of that kind. 


RANGE REVEGETATION 


JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Harypen. The estimate includes an increase of $176,000 
for range revegetation. 

We will insert the justification in the record. 

(The justification referred to follows:) 


An increase of $176,000 to step up the range revegetation program on depleted 
national forest range land. 

Problem and need.—The restoration of nonproductive grazing land within a 
reasonable period of time is important, since many of the areas in need of treat- 
ment are critical watersheds. Their productivity would add stability to livestock 
operations which depend upon national forest range for a portion of the year’s 
feed requirement. Only under full production can the lands make their maximum 
contribution to the national welfare. 

Seeding is needed on better than 3 million acres of national forest land that is 
capable of restoration through known methods of revegetation. Because of 
advancement in seeding techniques and the development of more effective ma- 
chinery the area in which treatment is practicable is increasing. In addition, 
noxious plants are dominating an estimated 2,400,000 acres of range land. The 
removal or thinning of this undesirable vegetation by proven mechanical and 
chemical procedures would provide considerably more forage for livestock and 
game use. 

Under the present program approximately 80,000 acres can be restored to 
productivity annually. The requested increase for 1958 will provide for steady 
progress toward restoration of the unproductive national forest grazing areas. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypen. What is the authorization for this program 
under the Anderson-Mansfield Act for revegetation? 

In other words, how much are you appropriating out of the amount 
authorized to be appropriated? 

Mr. Curr. The Anderson-Mansfield Act would authorize $3 million 
a year at this stage, if it had been fully implemented. That again is 
a sliding scale program starting out with an authorization of $1% 
million for fiscal year 1951 and oradually going up to $3 million and 
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then tapering off after a period of 15 years. There are about 3 million 
acres of national forest range land which needs reseeding and another 
2% million acres that needs control of noxious range plants. 

Chairman Haypen. Out of the 3 million that need it, how many 
acres can you reseed with the funds in this bill? 

Mr. Curr. Last year we treated about 90,000 acres and this 
increase would enable us to step that up by about 15,000 to 20,000 
acres. 

RANGE IMPROVEMENT 


JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. The estimate includes an increase of $50,500 
for range improvement. 

We will insert the justification in the record. 

(The justification referred to follows:) 

An increase of $50,500 to recondition and maintain range improvements on 
national forest range allotments. 

Problem and need.—While it is the policy of the Forest Service to encourage 
permittee participation in the maintenance of range facilities, a certain amount of 
maintenance must be done by the Forest Service to protect the public investment 
and to make the most effective use of the resource. 

On the national forests, there are 28,648 miles of range fence and 18,248 water 
developments. These structures must be kept in good working order if the forage 
resource is to be efficiently utilized. The estimated needs for fiscal year 1958 
along with permittee participation, will permit the Forest Service to make good 
headway in maintaining the structures more urgently in need of upkeep and repair. 


COMBINING OF PROGRAMS 


Chairman Haypen. In addition to the estimate of $600,000 for 
this purpose, there is an appropriation of $700,000 under the title 
“Cooperative Range Improvements.” Would you please comment 
on the total program? 

Mr. Cuirr. This year we are proposing to combine the two budget 
items, cooperative range improvement and the regular range-im- 
provement funds, which were included under our improvement item 
in the previous budgets. 

This budget would give us a small increase of $50,500 over our 
current year’s programs. We have an investment in range improve- 
ments of about $18,700,000 in the national forests now, and there are 
29,500 miles of fences and about 18,800 range-water developments, all 
of which need maintenance every year. Some of these improvements 
are old and require reconstruction or heavy maintenance. 

Then, in order to get better management we need more fences and 
more water developments to get better distribution of the livestock. 
We are encouraging the operators to invest their own money in these 
improvements and they have been doing so at the extent of about 
$700,000 a year. But there is a need for accelerating this work. 

Chairman Hayprn. That $700,000 comes from what they pay? 

Mr. Curr. They either pay it in cash or they contribute labor, 
materials, or equipment use. 


GRAZING TREND 


Senator Dworsnak. What is the current trend in grazing? Are 
you curtailing allotments or are you having a problem with over- 
grazing in any particular areas? 
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Mr. Curr. Yes, Senator, we still have too much of our grazing 
land that is not in good condition and which is still overstocked. We 
are attacking that problem on two fronts. One, we are trying to 
increase productivity by reseeding and by better management and 
control of noxious range plants. Where those measures are inadequate 
to meet the problem we are making some adjustments in livestock 
numbers and seasons of use. 

Senator Dworsuak. Is that problem more acute in any particular 
State or forest? 

Mr. Curr. Well, yes, it is. We have some forests that are in rela- 
tively good condition aad the national forest ranges in some States are 
iv generally better coudition than in others. It is hard to express that 
in generalities because in all forests and in all States, we have some 
ranges that we can be very proud of. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Do you receive the cooperation, the full co- 
operation of the permittees in the various areas where you have the 
problem of overgrazing? 

Mr. Curr. In general, I think we are getting good cooperation from 
the permittees. I believe our relationships with our permittees at 
this time are better than I have ever known them to do. But, of 
course, when you have to face the hard facts of making grazing adjust- 
ments it is sometimes difficult and the folks concerned do not always 
agree with us. 

Senator Dworsnak. It disrupts the long-established policy and 
causes rearrangement in private operations and it is a problem that is 
really difficult to solve. 

Mr. Cuirr. That is right. It is a problem for the permittees and 
we know that. It is also a problem for us. 


SOIL AND WATER MANAGEMENT 
JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. The estimate includes $810,000 for soil and 
water management. This is an increase of $151,100. 

The justification will be placed in the record. 

(The justification referred to follows:) 


An increase of $151,100 to make better progress in checking erosion, to reestab- 
lish vegetative cover, and improve the water-control capacity on lands which 
require intensive restorative treatment in order to prevent damage both to soil 
and water resources. 

Need for increase.—Lands in need of restorative treatment include severely 
burned land, unstable stream banks, abandoned roads and trails, and areas 
damaged in the past by overgrazing, logging, cultivation, road drainage, and 
mining. Because of location, steepness, or poor site these lands are commonly 
excluded from range and timber-resource programs as poor risks for development 
because they are unsuitable for range or timber management. In many cireum- 
stances they are potential sources of flood damage, or constitute threats by 
erosion to physical improvements. 

Plan of work.—Estimates of watershed rehabilitation work needed on the 
national forests include the following major items: 


er ne ceeiemeaanaeninaieeane acres__ 2, 025, 000 
SeEESES, GUT CLUES MEM TIEELEMGIODD occ. «<< wh ncevscemniesin®endethae, ‘canes man een 30, 000 
EECUET PAERET  VETRIT EERIE ee miles _ - t8, 000 
NI aa ale ree iene nied en te acre 21,000 


With the increase of $151,100 it is estimated that the total program will provide 
for the restoration of 3,300 acres of depleted and gullied lands, the rehabilitation 
of 200 acres of sand dunes, the stabilization of 750 miles of eroding roads, and. the 
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clearing of debris from 15 miles of stream channels resulting from forest fires and 
subsequent windthrow and now threatening downstream residents and develop- 
ments. It would allow for a progressive continuation of programs initiated in 
fiscal year 1957 with particular emphasis on improvement of critical areas in 
such worth-while projects as Trout Creek in Colorado, Beaver Creek in Arizona, 
the Siuslaw sand dunes in Oregon, the municipal .watershed of Blanding, Utah, 
ond the severely gullied timberlands in the Piedmont and Southeastern United 
States. 


ESTIMATE OF AMOUNT OF REHABILITATION NEEDED 


Chairman Hayprn. Do you have any estimate on the amount of 
this type of rehabilitation needed on national-forest lands? 

Mr. Currr. Yes, Senator, we have made an analysis of the needs 
for rehabilitation of damaged watersheds. I am not sure that I have 
those overall figures with me, but I would be glad to supplv them for 
the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Estimates of watershed rehabilitation work needed on the national forests include the 
following major items 


Restoration of sheet-eroded areas______..._.._.--.--.------acres.. 2, 023, 600 
Slide and dune stabilization___._._........---__--.----- Je ts 29, 900 
PE ES a ES ni ah, oS ee Pe een 25 miles__ 47, 700 
Gully stabilization___...._.-_---. sais $i cahehidtione ame eo aces 21, 000 
eee ee ae eee eee ees © 1, 000 


Chairman Haypen. What can be done with $810,000 in this esti- 
mate? 

Mr. Curr. We are using that money primarily to do patch-up 
work or first-aid work on badly depleted and gullied watersheds, that 
is, watersheds which have been damaged by fire or overgrazing in 
the past or by improper road construction. Last year we started 
rehabilitation work on 49 different watersheds in 38 different national 
forests. The work consists of terracing, reseeding, sloping the banks 
of gullies and planting trees and shrubs where planting is needed, 
and correcting improper road drainage and that sort of thing. 

We would continue that work on a slightly stepped-up scale under 
the new budget. I believe that we could expand that work on 49 
areas to probably about 60 or 65. 

Chairman Haypen. Are there any questions? 


MINERAL CLAIMS, LEASES, AND OTHER LAND USES 


JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. The next item is mineral claims, leases and 
other land uses. The estimate of $3,280,000 is an increase of 
$1,508,000 over the appropriation for the current year. 

We will insert the justification in the record. 

(The justification referred to follows:) 


An increase of $1,508,000 to administer greatly increased national forest land 
uses, other than timber, forage, or recreation, created by more people, more 
automobiles, and more and better roads; better protect the greatly increased 
resource values from trespass, including theft; and more efficiently administer 
our national-forest properties by mutually desirable ownership consolidation 
through boundary adjustments and land exchanges. 

Problem and need.—The proposed increase is made up of four parts as follows: 

(a) An increase of $260,000 to provide funds for carrying out the third-year 
portion of the determination of surface rights on abandoned, invalid, dormant, 
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and unidentifiable mining claims on national-forest land as authorized by the act 
of July 23, 1955. The procedure under this act requires a thorough field examina- 
tion of the selected area, a report, and a request to the Bureau of Land Management 
for public notice. After publication of notice a complete mineral examination 
must be made by a competent mineral examiner of each mining claim for which a 
verified statement is filed. The Forest Service must appear with evidence at 
the public hearing held by the Bureau of Land Management to determine the 
surface rights of mining claimants. 

With the funds appropriated in 1956 and 1957 it was possible to complete the 
plans of work outlined for those years. To meet the objective of completing the 
program in about 10 years, it is necessary to complete the determination of surface 
rights on 30 areas annually involving an estimated 30,000 claims. Intensive 
fieldwork for the first 2 years has revealed that the original estimate regarding 
the number of mining claims on national-forest land was low and that there still 
remain over 200,000 claims to be processed under the act of July 23, 1955, to 
provide for adequate multiple-use administration by the Forest Service. 

(b) An increase of $572,000 to handle the issuing of special-use permits, mineral 
leases, and other land activities to meet the expanding use of national-forest land 
by the public. 

Studies show that since 1950 the on-the-ground job load has increased 43 per- 
cent and no fund increases have been provided. 

Maximum use of nstional-forest lands by public, semipublic, or private organi- 
zations, and individuals is a Department objective of long standing. During the 
past 50 years, the Forest Service has issued special-use permits consistent with 
the multiple-use management principle. All uses of national-forest land, other 
than for grazing of livestock and use of timber, come under this activity and are 
authorized by special-use permit or easement. These permits define the rights 
and obligations of the land user. 

There are over a hundred different uses including summer homes, resorts, pas- 
tures, sawmills, TV sites, telephone lines, gas lines, ete. Over 55,000 permits 
and easements are now in force and each year about 7,000 new permits are issued. 
There are about 530 power project licenses or permits now in effect with additional 
applications being reported on at the rate of about 30 per year. 

It is essential that these uses be integrated to the fullest practicable extent 
with the objectives of multiple-resource management plans. Adequate integra- 
tion requires adjustment of resource management plans within the zone of influ- 
ence of the projects. It requires study of proposed plans with suggestions, per- 
haps, to the developer as to revisions which may lessen adverse impacts on the 
forest without undue effect on the project. The plans for water-storage structures 
authorized by Forest Service special-use permit require detailed review and 
approval to assure their safety and minimum disturbance to land values. 

Close supervision is required to avoid land damages and unnecessary conflicts 
with other national-forest uses in the area. Completed power and water-storage 
projects, permitted uses, and mining claims must be inspected frequently to assure 
that their operation and maintenance comply with the law, and with the condi- 
tions of agreements, licenses, easements, or permits that affect national-forest 
lands. 

An average of 241 applications (mining claims) for patents has been referred to 
the Forest Service by the Bureau of Land Management each year for the past 
5 years. Each claim must be examined by a competent mineral examiner to 
determine whether the patent requirements of the law have been met. An 
average of 117 claims have been clear-listed (not protested) each year for the 
past 5 years; the rest are protested and hearings are held by the Bureau of Land 
Management, at which the Forest Service presents evidence. Because of the 
previous lack of mineral examiners, a considerable backlog of patent applications 
has developed. It is believed that the patent examination work will increase 
because of the act of July 23, 1955, and will result in more patent applications. 

Mineral leases also represent a heavy job load under this activity. The Gov- 
ernment’s program for encouraging the production of strategic minerals—particu- 
larly manganese and uranium—has more than tripled this activity in the past 3 
vears. Leases on acquired land are issued by the Bureau of Land Management, 
but the Forest Service must consent to the lease, check abstracts and title records 
to determine the Government’s interest in the applied-for minerals, and administer 
the provisions of the lease relating to the prevention of surface damage. Most 
of these mining operations involve strip-mining methods and are located in 
watersheds which are the source of domestic water for towns in Virginia, Ken- 
tuecky, and North Carolina, particularly. Close supervision is essential to assure 
that proper settling ponds and check dams are installed and the area revegetated 
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or reforested when mining is completed. On some ranger districts, strip-mining 
has increased the ranger’s land-use workload several hundred percent. 

As of June 30, 1955, there were 1,335 leases in force. The interest in oil and 
gas leases on lands reserved from the public domain continues to run high. There 
are now in effect approximately 6,100 oil and gas leases covering 6 million acres 
of national forest land. 

The disposal of mineral material under the act of July 23, 1955, has increased the 
workload on the national forests. Each sale of materials where the value is 
estimated to be $1,000 or more must be appraised and sold to the highest bidder. 
After sale the material must be measured to determine amount of payment. 
One permit for 200,000 yards of rock at 5 cents a yard has been issued in Montana. 
Another sale for a large amount of clay is pending. 

The value of national forest resources and the wide variety of permits, leases, 
and easements make it imperative that a systematic effort be made to check on 
unauthorized uses and to initiate appropriate action to prosecute persons making 
unauthorized use of national forest land and resources. 

(c) An increase of $416,000 to permit the establishment of an urgently needed 
systematic program to properly identify, survey, mark, and perpetuate the bound- 
ary line between national foerst and intermingled or adjoining private lands. 

Many of the present national forest boundary lines have not been remarked 
since original surveys during 1910-20, or since the Civilian Conservation Corps 
program of the early 1930’s. Many are very difficult to locate and follow and 
this often results in both innocent and willful trespass and theft.. The amount of 
use of both national forest and adjoining private lands for various public purposes 
and for private residential or commercial developments has greatly intensified in 
the last decade. Mineral developments under reservations are also being accel- 
erated. 

At the same time, values of these lands and resources have greatly increased. 
In some national forests, a single tree now may be worth $500 or more. It is 
essential that national forest land lines be clearly marked on the ground to pre- 
vent trespass on them, to prevent users of them from trespassing on private tracts, 
and to assure full and knowledgeable protection and administration by field per- 
sonnel in the Government’s interest. In order to properly protect and administer 
a tract of public land it must be identified and plainly marked. 

There are 153,000 miles of boundary between national forest and other lands 
that require survey and marking. In the next 10 years about 43,000 miles of 
these will be surveyed and marked in connection with specific projects. To 
complete satisfactory on-the-ground identification of the other 110,000 miles in 
10 years will require that 11,000 miles be marked per year on an average. Addi- 
tionally, lines now marked must be maintained (every 10 years in eastern United 
States and every 20 years in western United States) an average of about 5,000 
miles per year now and 15,000 miles per year ultimately. Cost to accomplish 
this essential job in 10 years is estimated at not less than $710,000 per year. In 
addition, a minimum of $150,000 per year will be required for resurveys of town- 
ships and establishment of other base control. 

The proposed increase of $416,000 will permit commencement of the above 
essential survey job on a planwise basis, including basic surveys necessary for 
economical property line establishment. 

(d) An increase of $260,000 to more efficiently administer national forest prop- 
erties by mutually desirable ownership consolidation through boundary adjust- 
ments and land exchanges. A detailed study of national forest boundaries 
indicates that about 11 million acres properly may be excluded from the present 
national forest and purchase unit boundaries, Provided, That the 1,200,000 acres 
of national forest lands in these areas are disposed of first. Existing authority 
for disposal of these national forest lands is confined to exchange laws applicable 
to national forest land. A comprehensive program has been approved for exchange 
of these national forest lands. This mutually desirable land exchange action will 
permit consolidation of privately owned land in the excluded area to provide more 
economic farm units and needed commercial, residential, and urban developments. 
It will also facilitate consolidation of national forest land and result in more 
economical and efficient protection and management. The land exchange pro- 
gram for Weeks law national forests has been approved by the National Forest 
Reservation Commission, as required, and it is anticipated that approval on all 
other national forests will be obtained before the end of fiscal year 1957. 

On the basis of a 5-year exchange program, 240,000 acres will be scheduled for 
exchange per year. This means that each year on an average 480,000 acres will 
need to be examined, surveyed, and appraised, and 400-600 cases negotiated, 
processed, examined as to titles, and like formalities completed. This will cost 
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$312,000 per year or more. The increase of $260,000 is for the first year while the 
program is getting under way. 

The foregoing exchange load is in addition to current exchange programs for 
blocking in national forest lands, making lands near communities available for 
private use, building up farms and ranch headquarters, and otherwise adjusting 
the national forest land pattern for better administration. The additional work 


involved in the present major boundary adjustments cannot be handled without 
additional funds. 


EXTENT OF PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypren. Would you tell this committee just what is 
involved in this item and then comment on the increase? 

Mr. Curr. This item breaks down into about four major parts. 
Part of it is for management of our special uses, and other land uses, 
including mineral claims and administration of mineral leases. We 
have about 55,000 special uses, as Mr. Peterson told you, of many 
different kinds. This activity has been growing at the rate of about 3 
percent a year. Part of this money, about $572,000, would be used to 
administer this phase of the program. 

Chairman Haypen. Has the tremendous increase in uranium activi- 
ties begun to taper off? 

Mr. Currr. Yes; I think it has tapered off some, but there is still 
quite a bit of activity and active interest in uranium mining and 
prospecting. Part of this increase, about $260,000, will be used for 
determination of surface rights on national forest lands under the 
Mining Act of July 23, 1955. It will finance the expansion of the 
program during third year of that work. That program is progressing 
very well. We are now getting into the hearing stage of it and we 
have actually examined and published notices according to the 
requirements of the law for over 3,840,000 acres of land and we are 
expecting to step that up to about 20 million acres by the end of next 
year. We are aiming at cleaning up this job in about 10 years. 

Senator Tuyr. Is there any revenue from that program? 

Mr. Currr. No, sir; not from the determination of surface rights. 
That is merely a program to clarify the status of the hundreds of 
thousands of mining claims on the national forests. The act is called 
the Multiple-Use Mining Act and it was designed to provide a way for 
the Government to establish its rights to manage the surface re- 
sources On mining claims and yet leave the miner the right to use the 
land for mineral activities. It is a very constructive piece of legisla- 
tion and it will help to solve an awful lot of problems. There is 
revenue from the special use permits, other land uses and from the 
mineral leases that I spoke of. The revenue from that source amounts 
to well over $1 million a year. 

Senator Tuyr. That was the reason for my question. If in the 
event mineral is found, and there is an operation, then you would 
have a revenue from it. 


MINERAL LEASING 


Mr. Curr. No; not from the mining and prospecting on the public- 
domain lands under the old mining laws of 1872. Those minerals 
which are found and developed by the individual become their 
property. However, there is provision for mineral leasing of certain 
minerals such as coal, oil, gas, and phosphate and sulfur and several 
others on the national forests created from the public lands. 
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On the acquired lands, all minerals are subject to leasing, but, on 
the national-forest lands derived from public domain, there are just 
a few minerals defined by law which are subject to leasing and from 
which there is a very substantial revenue. Those revenues are credited 
to the Interior Department. Interior issues the leases after the 
Forest Service has an opportunity to check the applications and 
recommend stipulations in the leases to protect the national-forest 
interests. 

POSSIBILITY OF REVENUE 


Mr. McArpte. Senator Thye has raised a very important point 
which I would like to comment on very briefly. Clearing up the sur- 
face rights of these mining claims enables us to sell the timber on 
those lands and also to put roads across them to reach other bodies 
of timber, so that indirectly a very substantial revenue does result. 

Senator Tuyr. Well, that is the reason for the question. It was 
to determine whether it is a direct outlay which brings no revenue 
back. If we can establish some fact here that if you increase the funds 
it has the possibility of increasing revenue 

Mr. McArpte. In many instances, timber sales which brought 
revenue to the Treasury were held up because we did not get road 
rights-of-way and could not cross these lands. 





DETERMINATION OF SURFACE RIGHTS 


Senator DworsHaKk. Have you terminated the abuses which were 
responsible for the enactment of that legislation, where people may 
have filed mining claims that had no intention of developing the claim 
for mineral purposes and used the land for other uses? Have you 
terminated those abuses now? 

Mr. Curr. No, sir; we have not. This law has had a beneficial 
effect, but it is going to take 10 years from its passage to completely 
cover the ground on the determination of surface mghts. This law 
does not dispossess anybody of a mining claim. It is not designed 
for that. It is designed to establish the Government’s right to manage 
the surface. If a man is using a mining claim for purposes other than 
mining or otherwise not living up to the mining law, we have to follow 
the usual procedure of a hearing to get the claim declared invalid, 
or to establish that it is being improperly used before he can be 
dispossessed. This is done through the regular procedure established 
by the Interior Department. 

Senator Dworsnax. Certainly, there are not as many claims being 
filed now as previously, with the obvious intent of using the lands 
for purposes other than mining. 

Mr. Curr. I am sure that that is correct, Senator. This law has 
had a very beneficial effect. 

Senator DworsnHak. Can you not tell by the number of leases and, 
of course, that would come down under the Bureau of Land Mining. 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypren. We had two instances in Arizona where that 
has happened. There have been special! acts to clear this matter up. 
Obviously, a lot of mining claims are being filed with no intention in 
the world of ever doing any mining, but only to acquire title to the 
surface so they could use lands adjacent to a highway for a hotdog 
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stand or something of that nature. I think that this new law is a 
good thing. 


LAND-UTILIZATION PROJECTS 
JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. The estimate includes an increase of $101,400 
for land-utilization projects. 

We will insert the justification in the record. 

(The justification referred to follows:) 


An increase of $101,400 to do urgently needed rehabilitation work on land- 
utilization projects in the Great Plains. 

Need for increase.—The 8 projects in this ‘area, (eastern Colorado, northeast New 
Mexico, northwest Texas, southwest Kansas, western Oklahoma) contain 958,934 
acres of Government-owned submarginal land. To restore and maintain essential 
grass cover on these lands and provide for protection and orderly use, the following 
additional work is necessary: 


Acres of seeding_-_-____ 


I, SU OU ee eek, CURE ee ee 100, 000 
Miles of fone: ic 24 Swill sure Se. Le See Ie 400 
Water developments... . 5.4 41515 bis So cae aysweu nec usb). gates 150 
Miscellaneous improvements (cattle guards, ete.) _..............--_-- 50 


If the Government is to retain administration of these lands for even a few years, 
it is essential that they be prevented from adversely affecting or injuring inter- 
mingled private land, that they be restored and managed to demonstrate good land 
conservation, and that the ‘y contribute proportionally to the local economy. 

Plan of work.—With the increase of $101,400, plus almost that amount from 
currently available funds, it is estimated that 10 to 15 percent of the above- 
indicated urgently needed rehabilitation work on federally owned land-utilization 
land in the Great Plains area can be accomplished during fiscal year 1958. This 
will also greatly encourage and assist owners of intermingled and nearby lands to 
accomplish similar rehabilitation work on their lands. 


TOTAL LAND UTILIZATION PROJECTS 


Chairman Haypen. Just what is a “land utilization project,’ and 
how many such projects do you have? 

Mr. Curr. The land utilization projects are lands that were 
purchased by the Government during the depression years to retire 
them from agriculture. They were submarginal agricultural lands 
that were purchased under the authority of the Bankhead-Jones 
Act. 

Originally this program was administered by the old Resettlement 
Administration, I believe, and then the lands were passed on to the 
Soil Conservation Service for management and about 3 years ago 
they were transferred to the Forest Service for management. There 
are about 7 million acres involved in some 28 States and 78 different 
projects. 

Chairman Haypen. Well, is any of that land being planted to 
timber? 

Mr. Curr. Some of the land is timberland, particularly the areas 
in the East, but the bulk of it is open untimbered land which is used 
primarily for grazing. Over 6,400,000 acres of it are used for that 
purpose. 

GREAT PLAINS PROJECT 
Chairman Haypen. The increase is for improvement work on the 


projects in the Great Plains. Will you tell the committee what type 
of improvements you are going to undertake there? 
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Mr. Curr. This increase of $101,400 is requested to step up the re- 
habilitation work on 8 projects in the Dust Bowl area of the Great 
Plains. The work would consist of reseeding to good range grasses, 
construction of range improvements and doing other types of soil 
treatment to establish soil stability where it has not already been 
established, and to get better management of the land. There is still 
quite a backlog of uncompleted rehabilitation work on some of those 
lands. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is any of this land being returned to former 
owners, or private operations? 

Mr. Curr. No, sir; not to former owners or private operators. The 
Department has authority under the law to sell these lands to States, 
but not to private individuals. 


INCOME FROM LANDS 


Senator Younc. How much income does the Federal Government 
derive from these lands? Do you have any figures on that? 

Mr. Curr. The income was $2,204,059 from these lands in fiscal 
year 1956, primarily from grazing fees. 

Senator Youna. Previous to these lands being put into this use, 
were they just submarginal land or land that eroded or otherwise 
became unfit? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russe... That is not true all over, of course. 

Mr. Curr. That is true primarily in the Plain States. In the 
South and in Senator Russell’s State, it was formerly forest land 
and farmlands which became eroded or submarginal for some other 
reason. That has been restored to timber production primarily, 
although some of the better parts of it are used for improved pastures 
and there is even a little bit of cultivation on the better parts of 
these lands. 

Senator Youna. Is some of this land now being cultivated, some 
of this land? 

Mr. Curr. A very, very small amount. 

Senator Youna. Are you subject to the provisions of the soil bank 
act which requires that each Department of the Government that is 
administering Government land to review its policy as to its leasing? 

Mr. Currr. Yes, sir, we are. We are following that. 

Senator Younae. Were you required to take any out of production? 

Mr. Curr. We were required to issue no new leases for production 
of crops which are in surplus commodity. Where we had outstanding 
leases and the use had been established, generally those permits were 
to tenants or farmer tenants on the lands, We were given a little bit of 
leeway to use commonsense and human compassion in how we deal 
with each individual case. But the general program is to remove 
those lands from production of surplus crops. 

Senator Youne. How many acres does that involve? 

Mr. Curr. I cannot answer that, Senator. I have the figures at 
the office, but I do not recall them. It is a very small acreage. I do 
not think that it would amount to over 25,000 acres in total, if that 
much. 

(The following information was submitted :) 
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Lands under permit for growing field crops 


LAND. MANAGEMENT UNDER PERMIT 


Senator Russe.u. In my State most of these projects were bought 
as you stated, after they had been badly eroded through many years 
of cultivation, or they had been cut over and cut too closely for timber 
and they were damaged. 

Since they were purchased, a good deal of timber has grown up 
on it. I believe that you have some kind of arrangement with the 
soil conservation district with respect to the management of most of 
that land; do you not? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. Most of these lands are managed 
under permit by soil conservation districts or other similar associa- 
tions. The Federal Government administers about two-sevenths of 
the total area directly, but in all cases -we have technicians on the 
ground to work with those local associations and permittees. 

Senator Russety. That was the question I was going to ask. I 
know they have been selling some timber off those lands. Is that 
done under the supervision of the Forest Service? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russeiy. And all of those sales are approved before the 
cutting is paid by the Forest Service? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

Senator Youne. This program has worked out very well in my 
State. There is a considerable amount of land that was taken out 
of production and never has been put back in, although during the 
war and shortly after the war we had some demand by some people 
to return it to producers. 

Senator RussE.u. There is a tremendous demand on it since this 
timber has come up in my State. They want to get in and buy it back. 

Senator Youne. The program has worked out very well in my 
State. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL FOREST SERVICE COMMISSION 


Senator Russe. This is not directly in relationship to what you 
are talking about here, Mr. Chairman, but I happened to glance over 
a report of the National Forest Service Commission. Is there anybody 
here that is familiar with that? 

Mr. Hopxrns. [| am familiar with that, Senator. 

Senator Russety. I notice here on page 2 of that report, it says 
that the Department of Agriculture in April of 1956 proposed nu- 
merous changes in national forest purchase units heretofore established 
with the approval of the Commission. 

The Commission approved abolition, I will not read all of this, but 
I notice one of them was, ‘‘Lookout Mountain unit in Alabama and 
Georgia, 204,000 acres.” What does that mean? 
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Mr. Hopkins. That was a national forest purchase unit that was 
established in 1936. No land was actually purchased, and after all of 
these years we determined that there was very little chance, and not 
much need, of purchasing land in this unit and so the Commission 
abolished it. In other words, the action just removed the boundaries 
of the area in which we said we intended to purchase. 

Senator RussEeLu. The costs of the land, of course, has ine reased 
tremendously since it was first established. 

Mr. Hopkins. That is right, but we bought no land. 

Senator Russe.u. I understand that. That means that these 5 or 
6 forests and units of the forests of the national forests you do not 
intend to proceed with. 

Mr. Hopxins. We made a survey of all of the units we had and 
some of them were bought when conditions were quite different, 
especially through the Southeast when there was a lack of realization 
by the people of the possibilities of growing timber. They had been 
heavily cut over by former owners, but now the conditions in those 
areas at least, have changed materially, as you know. 


PURCHASE OF LAND BY PAPER COMPANIES 


Senator Russetu. I certainly do. If the present trend is not 
stopped somewhere, the paper mills are going to eventually own most 
of my State. They are buying it all over in tremendous lots. I do 
not. know whether in sotne respects it would be better to have the 
Government buy it than the paper companies. 

Senator Tuyr. Would the Senator yield for a question at that 
point? In your State, when the paper companies acquire the timber 
and they have cut the timber off, do they strip all of the timber? 

Senator Russe.u. No, they are very careful about the marketing 
and harvesting you might say, of the timber on their lands. They 
have a sustained-yield program that is perfect. 

Senator Toyz. They maintain and continue to maintain land? 

Senator RusseLty. Sometimes the little fellow gets excited about it 
and he cuts his too close, but actually it is that which is under the 
ownership of the paper companies that is very fine. 

Senator Tuyr. And they pay the taxes? 

Senator Russeiu. But it has not been too good in many counties 
where they have acquired practically the whole county and naturally 
everything comes to a standstill and there is no employment unless 
the fellow goes to work for the paper company and there are a limited 
number of rangers n,. to look after these lands. It is not an 
unmitigated blessing, I mi mh say, to have the paper mill move in 
and buy large tracts of timbe 

Of course, they run the ites up tremendously since the days Mr. 
Hopkins is talking about. Land was $3 or $4 an acre, and now any 
of it, anywhere, will bring $35 to $40 or $50 an acre, if the paper mill 
can get in and get enough of it to justify them having one man up 
there to look after it. 

What this really amounted to, that you just have referred to here, 
is that you just decreased the total established limits of what you 
hoped to have in the national forest by the number of acres that is 
combined in each one of these tracts. 
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Mr. Hopkins. That is right and we just struck out some areas 
where we had not bought any land at all and withdrew the boundaries. 

Senator Russexu. It has no effect then on the land? 

Mr. Hopkins. It did not affect a single acre of land that we owned. 

Senator Russeiu. Nor does it affect the future acquisition program 
that you hope to carry out in the other established forests? 


Mr. Hopkins. That is right, we will still go ahead and try to con- 
solidate those as needed. 


Senator Russety. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


RANGER DISTRICT MANAGEMENT 
JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. There is an increase of $311,600 for ranger 
district management. I understand this increase is to provide for 
approximately 35 new ranger districts. 

We will insert the justification in the record. 

(The justification referred to follows:) 


An increase of $311,600 to provide for the establishment of about 35 new 
ranger districts. 

Need for increase.—The Forest Service has prepared ranger district workload 
analyses based on actual workload volumes of business and unit time factors at 
5-year intervals since 1935. These analyses indicate that ranger district work- 
loads are increasing at the approximate rate of 5 percent per year and have 
increased nearly 50 percent in the past 10 years. There is every reason to believe 
that about this same rate of increase will continue for some time. 

Organization studies clearly show that managerial workloads on ranger districts 
should be controlled within established limits for maximum resource program 
production and overall administrative efficiency. The decentralized organization 
structure of the Forest Service requires district rangers to be “working’’ leaders 
on field projects in addition to preparing and keeping current management plans 
for the use of the resources on their respective districts. When districts become 
overlarge in workload the ranger becomes a supervisor only and an unnecessary 
additional layer of supervision is added to the organization. 

Past management practices have given consideration to the basic organization 
objective mentioned above and as transportation and communications have 
improved and other factors have permitted, ranger districts have been consolidated 
when it was justified by the workload. Also, ranger districts have been divided 
within the limits of available funds in order to keep workloads within bounds. 
However, division of districts has not kept pace with increasing workloads and 
there now are about 100 ranger districts with substantial overloads. Lack of 
funds for district ranger salaries and expense and for ranger district headquarters 
improvements have prevented this urgently needed district reorganization. 
Several factors, including tommunications, transportation, headquarters improve- 
ments, etc., indicate that it would not be practicable to divide all of the overloaded 
districts in 1 year. However, about 35 new districts can be established in fiscal 
year 1958 with the proposed increase. Adequate national forest management 
can best be secured by keeping ranger district management in reasonable balance 
with resource programs, 

Plan of work.—The proposed increase will be allocated to field units for the 
establishment of new ranger districts on the basis of analyzed workload, size, and 


other pertinent physical factors, such as transportation routes and availability 
of headquarters facilities. 


NEED FOR DISTRICTS 


Chairman Haypren. Would you tell the committee the need for 
these new districts? 

Mr. Curr. Mr. Hendee will answer that question, Senator. 

Mr. Henper. Mr. Chairman, the workload on the average ranger 
district has increased about 50 percent during the past 10 years. That 
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has been largely due to the increase in timber cut but by no means 
limited to that activity. 

As a result, we have something like 100 districts where the workload 
is too large to handle from 1 ranger’s district headquarters. We are 
proposing to take 35 of these districts this year that need breaking 
apart—which will give a substantial start in improving the situation. 

Chairman Hayprn. Well, the Federal Treasury will make money by 
this operation, will it not? 

Mr. Henper. That is right, sir. 


DIFFICULTY IN SECURING TRAINED FORESTERS 


Chairman Haypen. Are you having difficulty in finding additional 
trained foresters? 

Mr. Henpeze. Yes, sir, we are. At the present time there are some- 
thing like 1,000 that will graduate in June 1957. I think in the fall 
there were 1,083 and 1,000 of which they estimated would graduate 
from the forest schools in June. 

The demands for these graduates for all types of employment are 
far in excess of these 1,000 that will be snail However, in recent 
months the acceptance of offers in not only the Forest Service, but 
other Federal agencies has increased quite materially so we are hopeful 
that we will be able to bring in new people. 

Of course, the ones that will be assigned on these new ranger dis- 
tricts are already with the Forest Service and they have had several 
years of experience and training. 

Chairman Haypen. Is there competition from the timber com- 
panies in seeking the services of graduates of forest schools? 

— Henper. That is right. It has been until very recent months, 
at least. 

Chairman Haypren. How does your starting salary compare with 
the starting salaries of the State and private industry for these college- 
trained foresters? 

Mr. Henper. That is a rather difficult question to generalize on 
because there is quite a spread, but in general our starting salaries 
now compare reasonably well, although it is slightly below what the 
average is for, particularly, private industry. 

There is quite a wide spread in the salaries that States pay’and in 
most cases the Federal salary equals or slightly exceeds what the 
States pay. 

PAY OF RANGERS 


The Civil Service Commission approved an increase in our entrance 
salaries last October. 

Senator Younc. What is the entrance salary now? 

Mr. Henper. The entrance salary is $4,210 a year now. That 
raises it from $3,670, which it was previously. 

Senator Toye. Does that allow any compensation for quarters or 
anything else? Are quarters furnished? 

Mr. Henpeg. No, sir, the quarters are deducted from that $4,210. 

Senator Tuyen. If they are stationed and quarters are deducted, 
what do you deduct as a quarter charge? 

Mr. Henver. Each quarters is a different rate depending on the 
facilities that are furnished. It is compared pretty largely to what 
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private quarters would rent for in that area, and then making some 
deductions. 

For instance, if we have a ranger station away from a town, we 
will make some ‘allowance for the fact that he will have increased costs 
for getting his groceries and so forth. 

Then, the quarters are less in towns where they do not have a 
doctor or a dentist or other community facilities. 

Senator Taye. How much would that be a month? Would that 
be a family or a single man, now? 

Mr. Henpen. We furnish some quarters for single men and we 
furnish some quarters for married men 

Senator Turn. For a single man, how much are the quarters charges 
in the average station? 

Mr. Henper. If he occupies a dwelling that could be occupied 
by a family he would pay the same as a married man. If he occupied 
barracks quarters it would not exceed $10 a month. 

The family quarters run up to as much as $55 a month. The average 
is between $35 and $45. The average new quarters that we would 
furnish and which we are building a few of in recent years, averages 
out at $45 but it has a range there of all of the way from $35 to $55. 

Senator Tuyr. That is your minimum? 

Mr. Henperr. I assume you mean both salary and housing. 

Senator Taye. I mean that is the salary scale for the minimum 
and the average housing cost to that ranger? 

Mr. Henver. That is 1 ‘ight. 

Senator Tuy E. His maximum would be what in, we will say, 
possibly 5 years? 

Mr. Henper. In the 5 years I think on the average his salary 
would be in the neighborhood of $5,200 to $5,400 per year and quarters 
charges of about $400 per year. That compares pretty well with 
private industry, on the average, for the first 5 years. Private indus- 
try in a few cases exceeds it quite a bit, however. 

Senator THyrr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


FOREST-FIRE PROTECTION 
JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. The estimate includes an increase of $508,800 
for forest-fire protection. The total estimate is $11,300,000. 

We will insert the justification in the record. 

(The justification referred to follows:) 


An increase of $508,800 to meet the increased fire hazards and risks resulting 
from greater use of all forest resources, reduce man-caused fires, and provide for 
development and use of new equipment and methods, including air support and 
attack. 

Need for increase.—An increase of $100,000 is needed to double the present 
equipment development program of investigating, adapting, developing, and 
testing new machines and accessory materials for accelerated mechanization of 
fire-fighting forces. 

An increase of $156,800 is needed to employ additional competent people in the 
field of fire prevention in the problem areas and to provide trained law-enforce- 
ment officers to aid in prevention of fires and to prepare trespass cases and reports 
based on professional investigation. 

An increase of $52,000 is needed to extend smokejumper coverage to more of 
the remote, roadless areas of the West. 

An increase of $200,000 is needed to speed up the transition from the old hand 
tools and pack stock methods to new proven machines, equipment, and materials 
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which will provide faster, cheaper and more effective control lines with less 
manpower. 


Plan of work.—The present Arcadia, Calif., Equipment Development Center 
will be enlarged with additional professional personnel and facilities to develop 
commercially available items of equipment such as tractors, plows, tankers, and 
trucks, develop pilot models of specialized equipment that is not commercially 
available and field test all items before they are adopted. 

Additional prevention effort will be directed to make thorough and frequent 
fire prevention contacts in specific problem areas of the Southeastern States, 
California, and the Central States, which will bring the cost of prevention and 
cost of fire suppression and damages into a realistic economic balance. It will 
provide for a selected action program to meet the specific problems with proven 
media of fire prevention. 

Additional professional law-enforcement personnel will be trained to aid in 
fire prevention, as well as contribute to more successful action in reclaiming fire 
suppression cost and damages from man-caused fires. 

Increases to provide for equipment will be used to underwrite initial contractual 
guarantees for helicopters, tractors, airplanes, purchase of accessory ‘equipment 
for these machines, and purchase of mechanical trenchers, power handtools and 
expendable low-cost camp equipment already developed. The availability through 
commercial channels of improved performance model helicopters offers great 
opportunity to reduce excessive fire damage and cost through its versatility in 
ares mountainous country and adaptability to many tasks in fire-control 
work, 


TOTAL FOREST FIRES 


Chairman Haypen. Would you comment on the number of fires you 
have had so far in the year? 

Mr. Curr. So far this calendar year, Senator 

Chairman Haypen. I mean the fiscal year. 

Mr. Curr. I am sorry, I do not have the fiscal year figures before 
me. I have them for calendar year 1956. We had a total of 12,454 
fires as compared with 10,592 for the 5-year average. That is the 
average of the 5 preceding years. 

Chairman Haypen. This year how are you starting out? It is not 
time yet; is it? 

Mr. Curr. If we are talking about fiscal years, we have had a very 
severe fire season in the Southwest and in California. 

Chairman Haypren. That was a bad fire in California. 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. 

‘ Chairman Haypen. How many lost their lives in fighting those 
res? 

Mr. Curr. During the past year, we lost 16 men. 

Chairman Haypen. Is there an increase in the estimates for fire 
protection in southern California? 

Mr. Curr. The increase that is being requested here would not be 
earmarked for use in southern California. We would use the money 
to strengthen the program all across the country including southern 
California. Our equipment development work, and our experimental 
equipment work is mostly conducted in southern California and would 
benefit those forests in southern California. 

Chairman Haypen. I understand that you have had very good 
ne. in using some of my Arizona Navaho Indians in fighting 

es. 

Mr. Curr. They are among the best fire fighters we have and we 
are making a great deal of use of the Indians from the Southwest, 
not only the Hopis, but the Apaches and Navajos and others. 
They are good woodsmen and good fire fighters. We are using them 
not only in the Southwest but we are transporting them when we get 
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into emergency situations, over into California and to other parts of 
the West. 

Chairman Haypren. My understanding is that they like the work 
and they are able to endure the hardships involved in fighting forest 
fires. 

All you have to do is tell them that there is a plane ready and they 
get aboard and go to the fire. 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 


INCENDIARY FIRES 


Senator Russetu. Might I ask a question there. Out of the 12,500 
fires that you had in the last calendar year, how many of them do you 
estimate were deliberately and willfully set? 

Mr. Curr. Of that number, there were 4,775 that were man-caused. 
Now, most of those were not set deliberately, but were set because of 
carelessness. That is, carelessness with smoking or leaving campfires 
burning, or debris-burning fires that got away because somebody 
underestimated the potentials. A very small percentage of them 
were incendiary. I do not have the exact number of incendiary fires, 
but it is still a problem with us in some localities. 

Senator Russextu. The reason I asked the question, I happened to 
see in the press from my State, I do not believe it was in the forest 
area, but it was private and, where the judge down there had thrown 
the book at three or four fellows for setting a fire. He had given them 
8 or 10 years in the penitentiary. 

| just wondered if you had a great deal of that over the country. 

Mr. McArp.e. We are talking about the national forest fires. 

Senator Russeii. You are talking about the ones in the forest? 

Mr. McArpur. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russeiy. I thought vou were dealing with the fire pro- 
tection item here on a cooperative basis. 

Senator Tuyr. It is No. 9, on front of the first page here? 

Mr. McArp.ir. We come to fires on private and State-owned land 
a little later. There, Senator Russell, you will find a higher percentage 
of man-caused fires than on national forests. These lands lying at 
lower elevations do not get the lightning strikes that we do on the 
high mountain national forest lands. There is a high percentage of 
incendiary-set fires on privately owned lands. 

Senator Russetyt. Do you have anv estimate of the number of 
fires that occurred within the protected areas—the State, Federal, and 
county protected areas? 

Mr. McArp.ixr. Would you like to defer that question until we get 
to our discussion of private land fires?. Or we can get the information 
for you now. 

Senator Russe.u. I was very concerned about it, because if there is 
anything that is next to stealing from a widow or orphans, I think 
setting forest fires somewhere are terrible. 

I just wondered what steps are being taken to apprehend and have 
drastic punishment for any person guilty of such an offense. 

Mr. McArpte. We do not yet have, Senator Russell, the figures 
compiled for calendar 1956. In calendar year 1955 the fires on pri- 
vately owned lands and State-owned forest lands added up nationwide 
to 80,774. They were on lands having organized fire protection. 
Another 58,000 fires are estimated on State and private land not under 
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organized protection. Practically all of those were man-caused fires, 
but not all of them were deliberately set. The percentage of incendiary 
fires can be supplied for the record. 

Senator Russe.u. I am sure that you are interested in it. Do you 
know whether or not many people have been arrested for setting these 
fires over the country? 


FIRE-LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. Curr. Yes, sir; in the national forests we are putting great 
emphasis on fire-law enforcement, and whenever one of these man- 
caused fires occur either deliberately or accidentally started, we 
attempt to take fire-law enforcement action on them and we actually 
get law-enforcement action on about 30 percent of the man-caused 
fires which are actionable under the law. 

Senator Russet. Do the judges usually issue a very severe 
sentence? 

Mr. Curr, Not in all localities, but in general, I think that the 
courts are taking a more strict attitude toward deliberate fire setting 
than they did a few years ago. We are also getting good cooperation 
from the FBI on some of our tough cases. 

Mr. McArpte. To answer Senator Russell’s question regarding 
privately owned lands, less than 10 percent of the total number of 
fires result in arrests. But of those that do result in arrests, the 
convictions have been adding up to about 85 percent. You are quite 
right that a very large number of fires are intentionally set and really 
subject to court action, but the people are never caught. 

Senator Russet_. When I first came to the Senate more years ago 
than I care to admit or remember now, we were in a pretty drastic 
depression, and we had quite a problem then of people setting fires in 
the national forests to get a job fighting fires, or there was some such 
evidence as that. 

Mr. Pererson. I think it is fair to state that in the Southeast, 
where economic values have increased and people have become more 
conscious of the importance of the forest lands to the economy of the 
South, the law enforcement agencies, in turn, have applied somewhat 
more severe sentences which is having a salutary effect, although 
there are still quite a number of incendiary fires. I saw some figures 
not long ago indicating that about 40 percent of the fires were thought 
to be incendiary, in one Southeastern State. 

Mr. McArpte. The average for the country is 32 percent of the 
fires on privately owned lands are thought to be incendiary. 

Senator Russetu. That is 32 percent? 

Mr. McArpte. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russetu. That is a very high percentage. 

Mr. Curr. I would like to offer the comment that part of the 
budget increase we are requesting for forest-fire protection would be 
used for increasing our efforts in law-enforcement and fire-prevention 
work. 

The Cuarrman. That increase amounts to $508,800. I was going 
to ask you what you were going to use it for. 


WORK OF MINNESOTA CIVIC ORGANIZATION 


Senator Tuyr. While we are on this subject, back in the 1940’s in 
Minnesota, because first the value of the timber and secondly to pre- 
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vent forest fires, and the fact that we could not get the men to put 
out, the fires for reasons of the war—we organized in Minnesota a 
“Keep Minnesota Green,” and that was a civic organization. 

I think the record of their assistance to the forest rangers in keeping 
down local fires has been most commeadable. The organization has 
grown rather than to have lessened in its effectiveness, and that would 
be, I think, a very effective method in your area, Senator Russell, just 
the same as it would be in any other area where you have quite a dense 
population. 

They look after the little campers’ fires, and all of the incidentals 
such as throwing a cigarette out. There are signs everywhere, and it is 
@ civic activity carried on in all civic organizations. 

Now, in the big forest areas of your public lands, there I think, of 
course, you have a differeat situation. That civic organization has 
done an excellent job in helping to keep down forest fires in Minnesota. 

Senator Russe.u. I am sure you have done a fine job there, and I 
am not as familiar with it there as I am in some other areas, but 
certainly if there is anything to start repetition, Virginia is doing a 
good job. 

They have signs on every road, “‘ Keep Virginia green,” and “Take 
care of your cigarettes,” and “Be careful with fire.” They have put 
out enough signs. 



























USE OF FUNDS REQUESTED 





Mr. Curr. Would you like further response to your question about 
what we are going to use this for, Senator Hayden? 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 

Mr. Curr. $100,000 of it would be used to step up our equipment 
development program, for investigating and adapting the new types 
of equipment and machines for fire-fighting use; $157,000 of it would 
be used to employ additional people in the field of fire prevention, and 
law enforcement in areas where we are having particularly difficult 
problems with man-caused fires; $52,000 would be used to extend 
smoke jumper coverage in some of our remote areas. That program 
has been very successful, and we estimate that it resulted Jast year in 
saving about $500,000 in fire-fighting costs. 

The balance, or $200,000, would be used to speed up the transition 
from old hand-tools methods of fighting fires to mechanized methods 
and the use of modern equipment, including aerial tankers and 
mechanical plows and that sort of thing. 

Senator Russeutu. Mr. Chairman, I have an important engagement 
at, 12 o’clock and I do not like to upset the regular order of the com- 
mittee, but I wonder if the Chair would object to my asking just a 
few questions in the field of research on forest-fire control. 

Mr. McArpte. I will ask Assistant Chief Harper to answer 
Senator Russell’s questions. 


FOREST FIRE RESEARCH 








Senator Russety. Mr. Harper, you are familiar with the fact that 
the National Association of State Foresters some time ago became 
very much interested in this forest-fire research problem, and I 
believe they went on record as requesting at that time an appropria- 
tion of half a million dollars to be expended, annually, in this field. 
Mr. Harper. Yes. 
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Senator Russeity. What, if anything, is being done in that connec- 
tion now? 

Mr. Harper. Well, Senator Russell, we have an increase in our 
1958 budget of $51,400 toward expanding that program. The pro- 
gram that was outlined by the Association of State Foresters is con- 
siderably bigger than we can undertake with the estimates that we 
have in 1958. 

However, I do want to point out that there are some very serious 
problems in fire control that are in need of research and we are ex- 
pending every effort we can to strengthen the program along the lines 
recommended by the Association of State Foresters. There have 
been a number of other associations interested in this, too, | might 
add. 

Senator Russretu. Yes, there is one in my State that has been 
very much interested, and they wrote me, and that is what prompted 
these questions. 

I was somewhat surprised that there would be any necessity for 
extensive research in this field, but it seems that the weather element 
has a great deal to do with it. 

As a matter of fact, the loss of several lives in California was due 
to a sudden switch in the winds that trapped these men where they 
could not get away. 

Mr. Harper. There is a great deal that we do not know yet about 
fire behavior as affected by wind currents and other atmospheric 
conditions; that is by the winds overhead as they swoop down to the 
ground, and as they are in turn affected by the heat from the fire. 
This is a big area of research that we need to do much more work on. 


LIGHTNING-CAUSED FOREST FIRES 


We are also doing some research on the prevention of lightning- 
caused fires. We think that we are on the verge of being able to 
predict storms which breed lightning and track them over the forest 
by radar in order to give advance warning of what areas would be 
involved. Also, we think that with some further research we will be 
able to modify some of these storms to reduce the amount of lightning. 

Senator Russe.t,. You are getting into a pretty big field there, to 
modify the storms. 

Mr. Harper. We have some fine experts on this, and I think it is 
well within the realm of possibility to be able to do this within the 
not too distant future. The research that we have done so far is 
extremely promising. 

Senator Tuy. The nature of the research is what? 

Mr. Harper. The nature of the research so far as the lightning in 
these storms is concerned has been to first study the buildup and 
nature of the thunderclouds. 

Senator Tuyr. You have not endeavored to protect the forest by 
the same method as lightning rods on a building? 

Mr. Harper. Oh, no. The principle involved would be a modifi- 
cation of these clouds through seeding, much the same principle 
involved as that used in rainmaking, except it would be at a different 
stage in the formation of the clouds. It is a highly technical subject 
but the conditions that make for lightning are certain reactions going 
on in the buildup of these clouds which cause friction, and which, in 
turn, set up differences in electric potentials resulting in lightning. 
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Now, if you change those conditions in the clouds the theory is that 
you would get less lightning, and thus, fewer lightning strikes, In 
some of the areas in the West, you get as many as 300 lightning strikes 
inl day. If bad burning conditions prevail in the forest, every strike 
could start a separate, independent fire. 

You can readily see what a terrific tax that would be on a fire- 
fighting organization. 

COOPERATING AGENCIES 


Senator Russet. Have you undertaken to utilize all of the material 
that undoubtedly has been collected by the Weather Bureau over the 
years? 

Mr. Harper. This project that I am describing is a highly coopera- 
tive project. There is a private foundation—the Munitalp Founda- 
tion organized to foster pure research in meteorology—that is coop- 
erating closely with us, with several competent scientists. Also, 
cooperating with us is the Weather Bureau, the University of Wash- 
ington, and then more recently the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Weather Control, which has been interested in evaluating the re- 
sults that we have been getting. 

Senator RusseELL. Where are you carrying on this work? 

Mr. Harper. This research is headquartered at Missoula, Mont. 
Some of the field work this past year was conducted in Arizona, in a 
pilot project to explore some of the field conditions of application of 
cloud seeding designed to reduce lightning potentials. 

Arizona and New Mexico, by the way, have the highest number of 
lightning-set fires of any States in the Rocky Mountain region. 

Chairman Haypen. | can certainly certify to some of that, having 
been out in some of those storms. 

Senator RusseLu. You are doing some work in this field at Alex- 
andria, La., are you not? 


PRESCRIBED BURNING 


Mr. Harper. We are doing some work there, particularly in the 
field of prescribed burning in an attempt to reduce fuel hazard. We 
feel this is one of the most important problems in the South. 

One effective way to reduce fuels is by prescribed burning, but 
prescribed burning is not easy to accomplish without damage to 
forest trees or risk of the fire getting out of control. We have found 
that there are certain basic principles, which we have developed, 
if adhered to, will result in much less danger of the fire doing damage 
or getting out of control than if they are not. 


CONTROLLED FOREST BURNING 


Senator RusseL,. Some years ago, probably 8 or 10 now, I was up 
in the Chattahoochee National Forest and 1 found to my surprise 
that the Forest Service was out there burning some of the woods. 
They called it then controlled burning I believe, and not prescribed 
burning. 

I went into it with the people there in charge, and it seems down 
in my section of the country we have such rapid growth of underbrush 
in the forests that the fire hazard is greatly increased and they do 
try to take advantage of proper winds and moisture conditions and 
other things to burn out all of this underbrush. 
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Is that what you referred to as fuel burning? 

Mr. Harper. Yes. As you know, in the southern part of your 
State, in particular, there is considerable wire grass, gallberry, and 
palmetto, which is usually referred to as the “rough.” After about 
6 years of complete protection from fire, this rough builds up to its 
maximum volume and under severe burning conditions, or bad fire 
weather, as we would say, a fire that gets started in it is almost 
impossible to stop. 

So over the last 10 or 15 years the practice has grown up, based on 
pretty careful research prior to that time, of regular and systematic 
prescribed burning. You are right, we used to call it controlled 
burning in the earlier days when we were still in the experimental 
stage. When we got the practice perfected to the point that it could 
be prescribed as an aid to fire control it went by the name of prescribed 
burning. 

Senator Russeitu. That, of course, can only be profitably utilized 
where you have a good stand of timber, and where you would not 
kill all of the small trees with that kind of burning, would it not? 

Mr. Harprr. That is right. If the trees are in the reproduction 
stage, that is, only a few inches to 2 or 3 feet high, you would kill 
perhaps 100 percent. We find, however, that when the trees 

Senator Russexiy. That is the argument they made against the old 
burning that the cattlemen used to do, and they said, “You are k illing 
al) of the little trees,” and so I assume this could only be applied 
where you had a good stand of substantial trees. 

Mr. Harper. That is right. The conditions vary depending upon 
the stand of trees, the species of tree that one is dealing with, and 
depending upon the amount of rough in the forest understory, and 
depending upon the soil, topography, moisture and wind. 

There are many conditions that must be taken into account, and 
we have not worked them all out by any means, but we have worked 
out enough of them, particularly in this flat woods area that I have 
spoken about so that the practice of using controlled fire to reduce 
fuel hazards can be intelligently applied as an important phase of pro- 
tecting established forests from damaging wild fires. 





PRESCRIBED BURNING ON APACHE INDIAN RESERVATION 


Chairman Haypen. Senator Russell, I went over an area where 
the Indians were doing some prescribed burning on the Apache Indian 
Reservation. What 1 was told was this: 

They waited for a day in the late fall when the wind was quiet, or 
there was no wind. The weather conditions must be right. Then 
they would start out with trained Apaches going up a ridge, with 
ordinary household matches, and drop the matches and light the fire 
so that it would burn down the ridge. 

If you started the fire at the bottom, it would get hot, but by 
burping down a ridge it does not. It cleared off the small growth, in 
an area of ponderosa pine, and they found it very successful. One 
big result that they appreciated was that where it had been burned 
over, the rate of fires from lightning the following years was greatl 
reduced. It took away not only the competition of the small ain 
from the trees that were trying to grow into timber, but it also reduced 
the loss of timber from lightning. There was nothing on the ground 
to spread it. 
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Senator Russetu. We may not have as many lightning fires as you 
have out there, but I can assure you that they are not. unknown in 
Georgia. We have a great many fires that are set by lightning. That 
is one of the reasons for this burning. 

Mr. Harper. There are some situations, Senator Russell, ia which 
one canaot use prescribed burning, where there are chances of erosion 
or of other damage to watershed values, and so it depends upon the 
soil, and it depends upon the topography as well as upon the condi- 
tion of the understory fuel and of the stand of timber. 


ADEQUACY OF REQUEST 


Senator Russe... I notice in the budget for 1958 you have $391,500 
for this research. Do you regard that as being adequate to carry on 
your work in 1958? 

Mr. Harper. Well, I would say it is as much as we recommended 
in the budget. I think that there are many problems, and when we 
can get to them I think that we ought to move ahead rather rapidly 
in this whole fire research field. 

One of the areas of fire control that Mr. Cliff talked about this 
morning was the increasing use of aircraft in fire fighting. We are 
doing considerable research in working out the principles of applying 
chemicals and water from aircraft, and in working out the adaptations 
of aircraft to fire fighting. Our research people are working very 
closely with the Federal and State fire-fighting organizations in an 
attempt to speed this development and there is much promising 
research yet to be done in this area of research as well as in other 
fields of forest-fire research. 

Senator Russe... I am always interested in forest fires and I get out 
and break down young pine trees, and I used to fight them when 
I was a boy, and I would watch them. 


USE OF AIRCRAFT IN FIRE FIGHTING 


From watching the television of these California fires, it appeared 
to me like it was like a man spitting on an atomic-energy explosion 
when you come in there with those airplanes and drop that water. 
The fire is so big and I do not think that any of that ever got to the 
ground. I think that it went into moisture before it got there. 

Mr. Harpur. It would if you put it on the main blaze, but we feel 
that the use of aircraft in support of ground forces fighting the fire 
can be very effective. A lot depends on where you drop the water, 
and how you drop the water; it cannot be used indiscriminately, and 
you cannot extinguish a big fire by solely dropping water on it. 

Senator Russe.tu. That was an exceptional fire, I realize that. 

Mr. Harper. The fire you speak of is among the 10 percent of 
annual fires in the United States that cause about 95 percent of the 
damage. When a fire gets big is when we get into real difficulties. 
How to prevent forest fires from starting, and when they start, how 
to control them before they get big, as well as how to fight a large 


fire are the major problems that challenge research and fire-control 
organizations, 
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Mr. Curr. I would like to just comment that the use of airplanes 
in delivering water mixed with chemicals on fires has been very 
effective on smaller fires. 

Senator Russexu. I can appreciate that. 

Mr. Currr. We have been able to cool them down when they are 
small and give the ground forces a chance to catch up with them. 
The dumping of water and chemicals on fires from vieptonde also has 
been quite helpful in cooling down particularly bad sectors of some of 
the larger fires so that men can get up to them, and fight them directly. 
This procedure shows a lot of promise. 

Senator Russexu. I think that we are making great strides in all 
forms of fire fighting. I live out in the country down in Georgia, the 
only home I have ever had, and I have been amazed at the efficiency 
of a fellow with a jeep and a little tank and a plow contrivance, and 
a couple of men there that get out of these towers and respond when 
they see a fire somewhere. 

It must be a very fine chemical or something that they have, be- 
cause when they squirt it over as they go along, there is no more fire 
there. It is all out. 

COOPERATIVE FIRE RESEARCH 


This cooperative work—and I am sure you are familiar with it——is 
doing a tremendous job over this country. I think that it is one of 
the greatest investments we have to protect private lands and the 
Nation from fire. 

I ask that a letter that I have from the Georgia Fire Research 
Council with respect to this work be printed in the record. 

Chairman Haypen. That will be done. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


Grorcia Forest ReEseEARcH CoUNCIL, 
Macon, Ga., December 26, 1958. 
Hon. Ricuarp B. RussE.L, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR RusseE_u: Members of the Georgia Forest Research Council, 
composed of Wallace Adams, chairman, Charles B. West, vice chairman, Guyton 
DeLoach, secretary-treasurer, J. J. Armstrong, Henry G. Garrard, T. E. Kennedy, 
Jr., and Mose Gordon, have requested me to write vou concerning a problem which 
they feel is vital to the interest of all Georgians. 

You are of course familiar with the importance of forestry and forest products 
to the economy of Georgia and the southeastern area of our country. Also, I 
know that you are keenly aware of the acute forest-fire problem that we have 
been faced with in recent years. 

Last vear the National Association of State Foresters voted to ask for an 
appropriation of $500,000 nationwide to be used for forest-fire research. That 
is to say, research to increase our knowledge on how to prevent and suppress fires 
more efficiently. Such research would also be valuable in helping us understand 
fire behavior, including effects of weather, etc. 

The need for this work, I believe, was dramatically and tragically pointed up 
recently when a California wildfire suddenly changed direction and trapped and 
burned to death 11 experienced fire fighters. 

While our forest fires in the South are seldom so violent, it is beeoming inereas- 
ingly apparent that additional information is vitally needed if we are to extend 
high-level fire protection to our forest resourees. This information can only be 
gained through research, and I believe that the Federal Government is the logical 
agency to spearhead this program. 

On the other hand, we of the State of Georgia are so sold on the value of this 
program that we are willing and anxious to cooperate in every way possible. 

Last year the Congress made $100,000 of the $500,000 requested by the State 
foresters available for forest-fire research. Part of this went for a fire research 
center at Alexandria, La.—a very fine project, indeed; and we need more efforts 
like that. 
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1 believe a similar center in the southeast would provide valuable information 
for this region, and would not duplicate the work at Alexandria, since there are 
important differences in our problems. 

If the remaining $400,000 could be made available, I suggest that a portion 
might be used to establish a fire research center at Macon, Ga. We already have 
a very fine forestry center located here, with modern facilities and some promising 
research programs already underway, although none on fire behavior. 

Should it appear possible to locate a forest-fire research project at Macon in 
cooperation with the United States Forest Service, we would be happy to offer 
free office and laboratory facilities as might be needed. In addition, we could, | 
believe, secure substantial supplementary funds to assist in the development 
of this program, 

Your consideration of supporting an effort to secure the remaining $400,000 
of the $500,000 endorsed by the State foresters would be appreciated. Also, if 
appropriate the earmarking of approximately $50,000 for establishment of a 
forest-fire research program at Macon, Ga., would be most helpful, I do not, of 
course, know whether this item of $400,000 for forest-fire research is in the new 
budget to be released shortly. If it is not, perhaps you might advise me on other 
appropriate action which might be taken. 

With warm wishes. 

Yours very truly, 
Guyton DeLoacu, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Senator Russeiyi. I want to thank you for your indulgence in 

permitting me to ask these questions out of order. 


FOREST RESEARCH IN NORTH DAKOTA 


Senator Youne. I would like to ask about the school in North 
Dakota. How much do you have available for it? 

Mr. Harper. We have $25,000 available for that work. You will 
remember that we initiated that work last year with an allotment of 
$25,000. That will be carried in the same amount in 1958’s budget. 
In other words, there is no increase in the 1958 budget. 

Senator Younc. Do you feel that is adequate to take care of the 
necessary work there? 

Mr. Harper. Well, Senator Young, I thiak this work in North 
Dakota, like some of our work in other places, has problems on which 
we probably should expand our efforts as soon as we are able. We 
were not able to do it this year. I might say that in that small pro- 
gram we have underway that we have encountered some pretty diffi- 
cult problems. 

I think we have made some real progress in what we have done so 
far, but it is a rather ambitious program that we have outlined with 
the facilities we have available. 

Senator Youna. I assume this is primarily a limitation of funds, 
and you could wisely use more research funds at this institution and 
others, could you not? 

Mr. Harper. Yes, that is right, Senator. Of the three jobs that we 
undertook there in North Dakota this past year, one was to gather to- 
gether all of the existing information that we have on conifer produc- 
tion in plains nurseries, and we are getting that out in a publication, 
because it is needed so badly at the present time on account of the 
soil-bank program. 

Senator Youna. Tree planting has been greatly expanded, has it 
not? 

Mr. Harper. Oh, yes. Then secondly, we ran into a condition of 
winter injury on conifers which we are trying to trace down. We 
think that it may be due to drought or possibly to extreme cold. 
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Possibly we can develop a practice in the nursery that will help allevi- 
ate that, or it may be that we will be able to develop a more hardy 
i of conifer with resistance to such damage. 

hen the third problem that we have been working on is the dwarfing 
of box elder in an attempt to trace down the cause of it. We think it 
is caused by a combination of insects and diseases. We have not 
developed a control for it yet. 

But the three really big problems facing planting in North Dakota 
and neighboring States in the Plains area are relationships of soil to 
planting, the improvement of conifer survival in farm plantings, and 
the development of improved planting stock through forest genetics. 

It makes quite a lot of difference what species of tree you put on 
certain types of soil. That has not been worked out in detail yet. 

Then secondly there is too high a mortality in early life of the trees 
after planting. In other words, we need to find some way of boosting 
survival, particularly of conifers. 

Then thirdly, a rather big field, and I think this has a great deal 
of promise in the long run, is to develop better strains of trees for 
windbreak and shelterbelt planting. Our belief is that a lot can be 
done to increase resistance of the trees to insects, diseases, and to 
climatic extremes. 

Senator Younc. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


INCREASED FIRE MANNING EXPERIMENT 


Chairman Haypen. I have just a few more questions and then we 
will adjourn. 

The bill for fiscal year 1955 approved the transfer of funds from 
“Fire fighting’”’ to ‘Fire protection,” for an experiment on increased 
fire protection. How did this experiment work out? 

Mr. Curr. That program was started in fiscal year 1956 and we 
used the three-quarters of a million dollars to increase the manning of 
initial attack forces on eight national forests in different parts of 
the country. The regular protection forces on these forests had 
been 723 men, and we added 594 men to the fire organization on 
these 8 forests. It is a little too soon to draw firm conclusions from 
this experiment, but the results thus far are very encouraging. The 
number of man-caused fires, the area burned, and the suppression 
costs have been reduced materially on 7 of the 8 forests. Even 
though the fire dangers have been above average in most instances, 
that was true. 

In the Mississippi National Forest, for example, where we had a 
very bad incendiary and man-caused fire problem, the number of fires 
during the first year of the increased manning experiment was re- 
duced from 643 fires to 340, and the burned area was reduced from 
13,000 acres to 2,000 acres. It is a good example of how we can save 
money and resources by spending a little more money on the protec- 
tion phases. Three of these eight forests are in California and the 
increased prevention efforts has reduced man-caused fires there by 
37 percent in the last few years. 

On the Gila Forest, in New Mexico, which is another of the light 
experimental forests, I have figures to illustrate the effectiveness of 
adequate manning. In 1951, which was a bad fire year, we had 170 
fires which burned 56,000 acres. In 1956, which was even a worse 
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fire year than 1951, we had 469 fires, mostly lightning fires, but the 
burned acreage was held to 5,000 acres, as compared with 56,000 dur- 
ing 1951. With nearly three times the number of fires, we had less 
than one-tenth of the acreage burned. That is due to more effective 
initial attack. 

Chairman Haypen. It appears to be a good record. 


STRUCTURAL IMPROVEMENTS 


JUSTIFICATION 





Chairman Hayprn. I wanted to ask you about the item of struc- 
tural improvements. 

The estimate is $8,209,600, an increase of $3,279,900 over the amount 
available in the current year. The House allowed $7,209,600 and 
applied the reduction to $1 million in employees’ housing. The De- 
partment is requesting the restoration of this reduction. 

We will insert the justification in the record. 
(The justification referred to follows:) 


An increase of $3,279,900 to provide housing for employees in remote areas» 
for other miscellaneous structures, and to increase the level of maintaining 
structural improvements. 

Need for increase -—The increase is made up of two parts as follows: 

(a) An increase of $3 million for construction of improvements: Forest Service 
programs have been substantially expanded in recent years to meet current 
demands for increased service and resource products. Timber management and 
recreation have received the greater increases, but significant increases have been 
received for reforestation, revegetation, land use, range-resource management, 
soil and water management, and other items, 

The direct result of this expanded activity is to increase the physical structural 
plant requirements and the need for modernization of facilities constructed 
previously. 

Over 90 percent of the national forest structural plant was built during the 
Civilian Conservation Corps program of the 1930’s. At the termination of this 
program, about 15 years ago, this physical plant was reasonably adequate for the 
needs at that time. Until 1957 when a $1 million increase was received for 
housing there had been no increases for construction. Consequently, the facili- 
tating improvement construction needed for effzctive program operations is 
seriously out of balance. 

The $3 million increase requested, plus currently available funds would provide 
a total of about $5 million for new construction to meet the most urgent needs in 
1958. While the 1957 increase of $1 million for housing was very helpful the 
situation is still extremely critical. Adequate housing is a must for recruitment 
and retention of competent personnel. A large part of the work essential to 
national forest programs is in forested or rural areas where suitable rental buildings 
are nonexistent. A measure of the increase in the timber sales job—and personnel 
needs to handle it—is the approximately 500 percent rise in volume eut. Struc- 
tural improvements for fire protection are inadequate to meet present-day risks 
and hazards with the high values being protected. Many fire lookout towers 
have deteriorated to the point where a decision must be made as to whether to 
gamble on the risk of fire occurrence or the safety of the employee who must man 
those locations. 

Since timber sales and some other national forest programs are revenue-pro- 
ducing, they should be supported with the needed facilitating construction 
program. 

Most of the work needed to successfully carry out the expanded Forest Service 
programs is of necessity administered from central ranger station headquarters, 
Administrative structural facilities, such as office buildings, storage buildings, 
bunk houses for seasonal workers, ete., are in many locations either lacking, inade- 
quate, or have reached a stage of obsolescence and should be replaced. 

Unless adequate funds for improvement construction are provided to keep a 
balance with operating programs there cannot be effective progress. 

(b) An increase of $279,900 to stepup urgently needed maintenance of improve- 
ments: It is essential to keep in reasonable repair the physical plant on which all 
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national forest activities depend. This plant involves some 1,800 fire lookouts, 
695 officers, 4,900 cabins, barracks, and dwellings, 3,900 water and sanitary sys- 
tems, 6,700 utility buildings for storage of supplies and equipment, 33,500 miles 
of telephone lines, 8,000 radios, 4,300 miles of fence, other than range, and other 
miscellaneous structural improvements. These improvements are dispersed 
over an area of 181 million acres. They are an integral and essential part of the 
management and protection of this large land area, involving forest-fire protec- 
tion, timber harvesting, watershed protection, and other land-use activities on 
the national forests. Inadequate funds in the past has resulted in a backlog of 
deferred maintenance. 

Plan of work.—The proposed increase of $3 million for construction will be 
allotted to field units on the basis of need with housing for personnel as the first 
priority. It is estimated that approximately 135 dwellings will be built. Bureau 
of the Budget regulations and standards for Federal housing will be followed for 
all projects. Quarters rentals of about $80,000 annually will be deducted from 
the salaries of employees occupying these houses. Approximately $300,000 of 
the increase will be used for construction of other improvements needed for the 
protection and management of the national forests. is would include offices, 
work centers, lookouts, barracks, dormitories, etc. 

Maintenance funds will be distributed to field centers based on the numbers of 
improvements by classes currently justified by program utilization and on ana- 
lyzed unit cost of maintenance. riorities of maintenance are established at 
forest, and sometimes at regional levels so that improvements vital to protection 
of the resources will receive the highest degree of maintenance. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES’ HOUSING 


Chairman Haypen. Would you comment on the need for addi- 
tional employees’ housing? 

Mr. Henpeg. Mr. Chairman, this is a $3,279,900 increase—$3 
million of which will go into construction, and the balance $279,900 
into maintenance. We have some 850 dwellings needed and this 
increase in the construction item will allow the building of something 
red sy dwellings which will be a substantial start toward the program 
needed. 

Chairman Haypren. How much of the total estimate is for construc- 
tion and how much is for maintenance? 

Mr. Henpee. $5 million of the total estimate is for construction and 
$3,209,600 is for the maintenance item. 

Chairman HaypeEn. On the face of it, it would appear that housing 
is essential, if you are going to get the trained men that are required 
for a sound management program. 

Mr. Pretrerson. It is very necessary, Senator Hayden. We have 
spent a good deal of money, are spending, and we will continue to 
spend money on access roads which result in moving forest harvest 
operations further back into the forests and more removed from 
communities. 

It simply means that if we are to employ and retain people to 
perform the several activities involved in forest management including 
the cutting of timber, and thereby get the full value of the expenditures 
on access roads, housing for those people is essential. I spent about 
a month on the forests the summer before last, and very frankly, we 
found people living in tents and trailer houses and all kinds of facilities. 
We simpy cannot get married folks with families today to live in 
substandard accommodations. 

In many places housing is not available at all. We think that this 
is one of the very essential items, in order to get the benefits of the 
money that we are spending for access roads and other purposes. 
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VALUE OF PROPER HOUSING 


Chairman Haypen. It looks to me like commonsense. You 
expect to cut more timber, and you expect to build more access roads 
to get at it, and as you get into more inaccessible areas of the country, 
something has to be done to persuade men to come in there and 
properly supervise the job. 

Mr. Prererson. That is our view, precisely. 

Chairman Haypren. Housing is one thing that is persuasive. 

Mr. McArpue. May I make one brief comment? 

Several of these items are very closely related. It does very little 
good to appropriate money for increasing the number of timber sales 
if we cannot provide housing necessary to hold the people needed for 
handling the sales. Likewise we must have the roads to open up the 
timber sales, and there must be some increase in rangers to provide 
the supervision that is necessary. So there are 3 or 4 or 5 of these 
items that are very closely related. 

Chairman Haypren. The Government gets a certain return in rent, 
and this is not a gift. 

Mr. Henverk. That is right. 

Chairman Haypen. All right. 

We will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. We 
will try to finish up at that time. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m. Thursday, March 28, 1957, the com- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m. Friday, March 29, 1957.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 29, 1957 


Unitep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 
F¥-82, the Capitol, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present: Chairman Hayden, Senators Chavez, Young, Thye, and 
Dworshak, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Forest SErvICcE 


STATEMENTS OF ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE; RICHARD E. McARDLE, CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; 
CLARE HENDEE, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; EDWARD 
P. CLIFF, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; W. S. SWINGLER, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; V. L. HARPER, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; HOWARD HOPKINS, ASSISTANT CHIEF, 
FOREST SERVICE; LINNE AHLBERG, BUDGET OFFICER, FOREST 
SERVICE; AND JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE 
AND BUDGET OFFICER 


FIGHTING FOREST FIRES 


Chairman Haypren. The committee will be in order. 

The first item is “Fighting forest fires.” The estimate for this work 
is $5,250,000, the same as it was for the current year. 

In addition to the appropriation of $5,250,000 for the current year, 
there is a supplemental estimate of $6,500,000 pending. That appears 
in the text of the House report: 

Fighting forest fires, $5 million, and in addition not to exceed $1,500,000 may be 
transferred to this appropriation from any appropriation, for the fiscal year 1957, 
available to the Department of Agriculture for salaries and expenses (exclusive of 
such appropriations which include funds for grants). 

That is an entirely new provision. I have never seen it in a bill. 
I would like to have somebody explain it. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS PROPOSAL 


Mr. Wuerter. Mr. Chairman, I can explain it, in general. This 
entire document, House Document 115, which submits a number of 
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supplementals for the Government, including the Department of 
Agriculture, proposes to finance, in most of the cases, additional 
emergency or supplemental items by transfers from already existing 
authority or appropriations. 

That is part of the,effort by the President and the Budget Bureau 
to keep the total of appropriations within the presently available 
funds. In the Department of Agriculture, a number of supplemental 
items are to be made up in whole or in part by such transfers. 

In the case of the Forest Service, the supplemental for fighting 
forest fires of $6% million, $5 million of which is requested as new ap- 
propriations and a million and a half by transfer from other sources 
within the Department. 


FORMER PROCEDURE 


Chairman Haypen. It seems to me that puts the Department in a 
straitjacket to start with. They always had someplace to go to get 
additional funds for fighting fires if they needed it. 

The custom heretofore has been to appropriate a lump sum, such as 
$5 million, with the understanding that if you do not have the fires 
you do not use it. If you do have fires that. require more than $5 
million, come back and ask for a supplemental estimate. It is not 
scrambled up in any way with the other activities of the Department. 

I do not see what is gained by it. 

Mr. Wuester. What is gained from the standpoint of the whole 
eporonuataan pattern of the Government is to provide for a number 
of supplemental appropriations, and yet increase total appropriations 
only by a minimum amount; absorbing, that is, as much as we can 
within what we have. 

Chairman Haypen. I eannot agree that this proposed method is a 
sound procedure. We hold hearings on the budget requests of the 
Forest Service, make recommendations to the Senate, and then go 
to conference and agree on a program for the coming fiscal vear. 

Now under this proposal you will have to curtail the program which 
Congress has approved to pay for fighting a forest fire. It is my 
view that these are constructive programs, in that they are wealth- 
producing programs, and that they should not be curtailed after 
Congress has approved them. 

I do not say that this type of procedure is not proper with respect 
to other programs, but I do not think it should be applied to these 
programs of the Forest Service. 

Mr. Pererson. | might observe, Senator, in connection with this 
proposal, there will be no curtailment whatsoever with respect to the 
fighting of forest fires. When the fires occur as they have occurred, 
they will be fought. 

Chairman Haypen. That is the way it has always been. 

Mr. Prererson. That is the way it is proposed here. 

Within the Department, in the case of some programs it is not 
possible for various reasons to implement them to the last dollar that 
is provided in any budget. 

In this instance it is believed, by an analysis of the expenditures 
to date on the 1957 budget, that from other sources in the Department 
there will be available funds to the extent of a million and a half 
dollars which can be used for this forest-fire purpose. 
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Chairman Haypen. If that money was available in the Depart- 
ment and was not expended it would lapse on the 30th of June. So 
where does it save the taxpayers ally money? 

Mr. Prererson. It does not. I think the net effect, Mr. Chairman, 
is to hold down the total obligational authority for expenditures 
within the whole Federal budgetary structure. 

Chairman Haypen. I can understand that perfectly, but I do not 
like to fool the taxpayer. That is what you are doing here. 

If the money: is available you do not obligate it by the 30th of 
June, then that money lapses. 

Mr. Prererson. That is true. 

Chairman Haypen. Instead of allowing it to lapse you are going 
to apply it to forest fires. What is the difference between that and 
the extra money to appropriate for it? 

Mr. Peterson. The net effect on expenditures we must agree is 
the same, sir. 

INSECT AND DISEASE CONTROL 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Chairman Haypen. If there are no questions on this item, we will 
proceed to insect and disease control. 

The estimate includes $5,205,000 for that purpose. 

Will you tell the committee what your problems are in this field, 
especially any new problem that may have arisen during the last year. 

Mr. McArpue. Mr. Chairman, Assistant Chief Swingler will discuss 
that item. 

Mr. Swineier. Mr. Chairman, this appropriation is broken down 
into two parts: One is the blister rust control program which has been 
going on quite a long time. We are asking for the same amount of 
money this year that we had last year. That will take care of prac- 
tically all the country, much of which is on a maintenance basis. 

By maintenance, I mean trying to keep gooseberry and eurrant 
bushes, which are the host plants, under control. 

There is one place—northern Idaho— where the situation is still eriti- 
cal and we are taking much of the money appropriated to us both for 
national forest land and State and private land and putting it into 
that area. 

We are falling behind, there, but countrywide we are in pretty good 
shape on our blister rust work except for that one State. 

Chairman Haypen. As time passed, forest rangers undoubtedly 
kept an eye out for pests and diseases that could start trouble. Appar- 
ently you have been successful in that area because you are not report- 
ing any large outbreaks at this time. 

Mr. Swinacier. None on blister rust. 

But, on pest control, on insects and diseases other than blister rust, 
there have been some significant changes during the past year. 

As you will recognize, Mr. Chairman, when we make up these 
budgets, quite some time elapses before the money becomes available 
and quite often we need to change our plans and our sights because 
@f how the insect and the disease behave in the meantime. 
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SPRUCE BBETLE INFESTATION 


Right now our big jobs are the spruce beetle in Montana and 
northern Idaho. That infestation is pretty much on a downgrade. 
Most of it was taken care of through logging and the national forest 
rangers did an excellent job in salvaging a lot of timber out there— 
about one and a half billion feet. 

We still have a $200,000 item here for mopup and for the small 
pockets and for additional spraying where we cannot take care of 
this situation by logging. 

Another big job is the spruce budworm in that same area, a $440,000 
item. 

There we have been working for several years and still have a 
pretty serious problem on our hands, both on national forest and on 
State and privately owned land. 

With this $440,000 we expect to be able to take care of that problem 
this spring. 


SOUTHERN-PINE BEETLE 


Another bad infestation is the southern-pine beetle. That is getting 
to be serious, possibly on account of the drought. We do have 
$200,000 in this budget to try to take care of that infestation. 

This insect is pretty widespread, but not in the same category as a 
large block of a million acres, like we have on the budworms. 


SPRUCE BUDWORM IN IDAHO 


For one item here, the spruce budworm in southwest Idaho, we 
show nothing in the 1958 budget. But, in the document from which 
you just read, there is an $800,000 supplemental item for insects and 
disease. This is necessary primarily because this particular infesta- 
tion did not go the way we hoped it would when we made up 
the budget. 

We thought possibly the parasites would take care of it and knock 
it down, but they did not, and we are faced with another big spray 
job in that area. 

ACQUISITION OF LANDS 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Chairman Haypen. The estimate includes $100,400 for the acqui- 
sition of lands. 

Are these funds for the acquisition of specific tracts, or to acquire 
tracts to aid in the administration of the forests? 

Mr. McArpie. I will ask Assistant Chief Hopkins to discuss the 
items. 

Mr. Hopkins. They are for both purposes. 

In consolidating our national forests we acquire as much of the 
desirable land as we can by land exchange, but there are always 
tracts for which the owners insist on getting cash. Sometimes these 
tracts are surrounded on three sides by national forest land and they 
sometimes form quite a trespass or fire hazard. 

On the Chippewa Forest in Minnesota we have been acquiring 
certain Indian allotment trust lands that the Indian tribe and the 
counties both ask be purchased for national forest fire purposes. 
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We have been using a portion of the Weeks law land acquisition 
funds during the last 4 years for purchasing those Indian allotments. 

Chairman Haypren. What is the situation in the East? 

Mr. Hopxins. There are always quite a few tracts to be obtained 
that the owners have been using and have either logged over or no 
longer need and are available. But we have been making progress. 

Chairman Haypen. In other words, it is good to have a compar- 
atively small amount of money that you can use for this purpose? 

Mr. Hopxtns. There are always some needed tracts that come on 
the market each year that you have a chance to buy and if you don’t 
have funds available you lose the chance. There are always a few 
that are a trespass hazard and fire hazard if not obtained and there 
is a material saving from that standpoint. 


FOREST RESEARCH 
HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Shairman Haypren. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$11,325,000 for forest research. This will provide an increase of 
$720,000 for various research programs? 


Mr. McArpte. Assistant Chief Harper handles all forest research. 


RANGE MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 
JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypren. The estimate includes $5,420,000 for forest and 
range management research, which is an increase of $128,800 over 
the program for the current year. 


The justification will be placed in the record at this point, 
(The justification referred to follows:) 


An increase of $128,800 for research in forest, range, and watershed manage- 
ment as follows: 


Need for increase 


(a) To develop methods for assuring natural regeneration and improved watershed 
conditions in the harvesting of mixed forest types of the Pacific coast and Alaska.— 
Timber sale activities are rapidly expanding on national forests and other lands 
in the Pacific Coast States and Alaska. Cuttings are now extending into the 
mixed forest types such as silver fir-hemlock, grand fir-larch, and red fir, which 
so far have not been studied. To assure that areas logged over are promptly re- 
generated, additional research is needed on problems of seedbed preparation, 
brush control, and stimulation of seed production in the cutover areas. 

Since much of the expanded cutting is on steep slopes, entailing erosion hazards, 
or at high elevations where snowfall is heavy, timber cutting needs to be harmon- 
ized with watershed objectives. This will require research on patterns of cutting 
to increase the snow pack and prevent rapid runoff. 

(b) To develop successful techniques for reclaiming for forest production the exten- 
sive brush fields of the Pacific Coast States—The recent Timber Resource Review 
shows that about 6.5 million acres of commercial forest land in the Pacific Coast 
States are unproductive. Most of this vast area is covered with brush of a num- 
ber of species which inhibits or prevents the establishment of tree reproduction, 
and which may not form desirable game habitats. With the need to increase 
forest and game forage production these areas should not be left idle. Past efforts 
to convert brush fields to forests by natural seeding or by planting have been 
largely unsuccessful. Ways must be found to convert these brushlands to pro- 
ductive forests and game habitats without endangering watersheds. 
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Plan of work 


The work will be carried out on experimental forests under the direction of the 
regional forest experiment stations in California, the Pacific Northwest and the 
Forest Research Center in Alaska, in cooperation with State agencies and private 
industry. The increases will be applied as follows: 





| 
California Pacific Alaska 
Northwest 





(a) Natural regeneration problem: 
Forest management phases._..____- a ea $12, 900 
Watershed management phases_____________ BESS 

(6) Brush conversion and seeding and planting problems: 
Forest management phases_.........___._------_---_-- 
Range management, big game forage phases_.......___|_........_..- 








REASON FOR INCREASE 


Chairman Haypen. Would you please comment on the increase re- 
quested for this item? 

Mr. Harpur. Mr. Chairman, the increase in forest and range man- 
agement research is for two kinds of problems in the West. One of 
them deals with timber production techniques in the mixed conifer 
type of the Pacific Coast States and Alaska. This is a forest type into 
which timber operations are now expanding and in which we have very 
little research at the present time to guide practices. 

The second problem deals with reclaiming extensive brush fields for 
forest production. It involves studies of conversion of these brush 
fields and planting or seeding them to timber species. It is an area 
in which the planting efforts in the past have been largely unsuccessful 
and yet it is an area that potentially is good forest !and and we believe 
could be brought back into timber production. 


ARIZONA WATER RESOURCES COMMITTEE REPORT 


Chairman Haypen. I would like to have some comment on the 
Arizona, Water Resources Committee report. This committee is com- 
posed of representatives of the State land department, the University 
of Arizona, and interested associations and organizations. The com- 
mittee has recommended a program for research and development for 
watersheds in the Western States. 

Heretofore, we have had the recommendation and suggestions from 
numerous organizations and individuals and it has been impossible 
to proceed on such a basis. 

However, the recommendations of the water resources committee 
is the combined thinking and views of all these groups. 

I brought the recommendations of the committee to the attention 
of the Secretary of Agriculture on March 4. I would like to quote 
the last paragraph of my letter to the Secretary: 

While the program recommended by the committee deals with watersheds 
located in Arizona, the results of the research and studies will be applicable to all 
the Western States. It is my personal opinion that this program has merit, and 
is worthy of the support of the Federal Government. 

Have you had an opportunity to study the recommendations of 
the committee? 
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Mr. Harpnr. Yes, sir; Mr. Chairman, we have. The proposals of 
the Arizona committee involve both action projects and research 
projects. 

Would you like to have me comment on the research phases and 
have Mr. Cliff comment on the action phases? 

Chairman Haypen. If you would, please. 


PILOT TESTS 


Mr. Harper. The proposals of the Arizona committee involve 
setting up pilot tests in five different vegetative types, the main 
purpose of which is to evaluate the effeet of certain treatments on 
water yield and also to evaluate the effect of treatments on forage 
production and on timber growth. 

We think that the proposals of the committee are generally in line 
with the types of projects which ought to be undertaken. 

As a matter of fact, on some of them we are already doing some 
work. In line with one of the projects, which deals with modifieation 
of stands of ponderosa pine and its effect on the growth of the residual 
stands left in the treatment, we are expending at the present, time 
$5,000 for research. 

On another project, the Wet Beaver pilot project, we are expending 
$25,000 of research funds to evaluate the effect of cutting methods 
on water yield. In line with a third project which the committee 
proposed, dealing with conversion of brush fields and its effect on 
forage production and on water yield, we are expending $12,500. 

This makes a total of $42,500 which we are expending at the present 
time on research in line with the projects proposed by the Arizona 
committee. 

Then in addition to that, we have some supporting research of a 
basic nature. One of the research projects is on phreatophytes which 
was provided for about 2 years ago. That would be basic to several 
of the proposals suggested by the committee, particularly the one 
dealing with removal of stream-bed vegetation on a pilot area in an 
effort to cut down on evaporation and on transpiration to increase 
water yields. 


REPLACEMENT OF VEGETATION 


Chairman Haypren. Have your experiments in that regard gone 
on Jong enough to determine if you clear off along the stream bed, 
what takes the place of what you take away? 

Mr. Harper. No, sir, Mr. Chairman, and one modification we 
would suggest in the proposal of the Arizona committee in regard to 
removal of cottonwoods, willows, etc., would be to defer a pilot test 
of the nature suggested for a while because our basic research has not 
taken us far enough to be sure that we could replace that vegetation 
with something that would be less wasteful of water than presently 
occurs. We realize that if you denude the wet soils of willows and 
other vegetation, and not provide for their replacement of some other 
more desirable cover, you have a costly job ahead to maintain them 
in a denuded condition and you face the risk of the areas being invaded 
by salt cedar which is a real pest in that country, as you well know. 

So, our recommendation in respect to that proposal would be to 
defer it until we carry our basic research a little further. 
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Mr. Pererson. I might observe, Mr. Chairman, that we have 
viewed in general the management of the surface cover of the national 
forests in the West in relation to water yield and water supplies, both 
in quantity and quality as being one of the most important problems 
that we have in the national forests. 


WATER A NATURAL RESOURCE PROBLEM 


Chairman Haypen. As scarce as water is coming to be throughout 
the whole United States, is it not possible that water will finally be 
the most valuable product that we get from the national forest? 

Mr. Prererson. Some of us think that water is the No. 1 natural 
resource problem which faces the Nation now, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harper. Mr. Chairman, my remarks about deferring applied 
to just the No. 5 proposal of the Arizona committee which suggested 
setting up a pilot tract to determine the effect of stream channel 
vegetation removal on water yield. They did not apply to the four 
other proposals. The other proposals would seem timely, and we are 
doing some work currently in an attempt to test out on a pilot scale 
some of their proposals. 


COM MITTEE’S RECOMMENDATIONS 


Chairman Haypen. Well, is it possible the committee’s recom- 
mendations present too large a program to be undertaken in 1 year? 
How do you feel about that? 

Mr. Harper. Mr. Chairman, I think the committee has made some 
very constructive suggestions, but it might not be too wise to under- 
take in 1 year the full extent of work recommended by the committee. 
By that I do not mean to detract at all from the very fine suggestions 
that the committee has made. I think there is some additional work 
we should do and we want to do all that we can as rapidly as feasible. 


PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 


Chairman Haypren. Now, with respect to action, who can discuss 
that? 

Mr. Curr. Mr. Chairman, I will be glad to do that. You under- 
stand that we are doing some of this work now on a pilot test basis and 
the committee’s recommendations are partly in line with what we are 
doing. We propose to select some paired watersheds in the ey 
zone and cut them in block patterns of cutting. However, before it 
would mean anything as a pilot test, the paired watersheds ought to 
be calibrated for a few years to determine what the conditions were 
before timber cutting to furnish a reliable basis for evaluating the effect 
of cutting on water yield. 

We may do some block cutting anyway in our regular timber sale 
program, but we would not be getting results that would tell what 
happens to stream flow as a result of it. 

During this current fiscal year we have undertaken a program in the 
Beaver Creek pilot watershed on the Verde drainage which has objec- 
tives similar to those that have been recommended by the committee, 
such as thinning of pine stands, removal of juniper, and reseeding to 
grasses. We are spending approximately $112,000 on that work this 
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year and our research organization is putting additional money into 
evaluating the results. 


PROGRAM FINANCING 


The program on the Beaver watershed is being financed from three 
different funds—about $51,000 from our soil and water management 
fund, $20,000 from our reforestation and improvement fund, and 
$40,000 from our range revegetation fund. 

In order to get the work started on the Beaver watershed this year 
we have had to take the money from other places and other regions 
where we planned to do work. We intend to continue the Beaver 
project this year on a slightly expanded scale. 

Chairman Haypen. Whatever work is done there will be beneficial 
to all the Western States; will it not? 

Mr. Crirr. I think it would, Senator. In other parts of the West 
where we have the same types of vegetation and similar soil conditions 
it might have much wider application than just on the Coconino 
Plateau. 

Chairman Haypen. There are other areas very similar to what we 
have in Arizona? 

Mr. Curr. There are large areas in the West where we have the 
ponderosa pine and juniper vegetative types. We expect to spend 
about $20,000 more of our soil and water money if this current budget 
is approved, on the Beaver project this coming year, but we do 
not feel that under the current budget we could expand it much 
beyond that. 


FOREST FIRE CONTROL RESEARCH 
JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. There is an increase of $51,400 for forest fire 
control research. We covered this pretty well yesterday. 

We will insert the justification in the record. 

(The justification referred to follows:) 


An increase of $51,400 to develop methods of preventing severe lightning fires 
and to increase the efficiency of firefighting through use of the helicopter. 


Need for increase 


Last year, 1955, Federal and State agencies spent over $70 million to fiight 
145,000 forest fires. These fires burned over 8 million acres of forest land, causing 
severe loss of timber growth and damage to watersheds. The number of fires and 
heavy losses would have been much greater except for the many improvements 
in protection against fire, including reduction of fuel hazards, fire danger meters, 
fire weather forecasting, improved use of water and chemicals in controlling fire, 
use of airplane and helicopter in fire fighting, and numerous other practices 
developed to increase the efficiency of protection against fire. Despite these 
numerous advancements, forest fire research has as yet searcely scratched the 
surface of the fire prevention and fire-fighting problems. An expanded research 
program on many fronts is fully justified but the two problems listed below are 
outstanding for their seriousness, for the cooperative research effort which will be 
stimulated by an increase in Forest Service research, and for the favorable chances 
of early success in the research. 

(a) To develop improved methods of preventing severe lightning fires.—Lightning is 
responsible for starting about 7,500 fires a year in the western forests; severe 
lightning storms may cause hundreds of fires in a single day. Typically, little 
rain accompanies such storms and it may be entirely lacking in areas of intense 
lightning activity. Because of the mountainous terrain and difficulty of reaching 
such fires, and their frequent occurrence during periods of drought, fire-fighting 
costs are often heavy and losses severe. A major problem is the lack of adequat« 
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warning of which storms have a high fire-setting potential, the direction they will 
take, and their likelihood to spatter lightning strikes without accompanying rain. 
A corollary problem is the lack of definite information on how and where individual 
thunderstorms will affect burning conditions in the vicinity. This is a key factor 
determining how each lightning fire will burn, and, correspondingly, the speed and 
strength of suppression action which will be needed to control the fire. xplora- 
tory studies by the Forest Service in cooperation with the Weather Bureau and a 
private research foundation have indicated a good possibility that methods can be 
developed to detect the buildup of fire-setting storms, to predict their direction 
and rate of travel, as well as the possibility that lightning storms can be modified 
through cloud seeding techniques to lessen their fire-setting potential. More 
intensive research is needed to follow up and fully exploit the favorable leads 
already gained. 

(b) To increase the efficiency of fire fighting through use of the helicopter.—Heli- 
copters have been effectively used to scout forest fires and to transport fire fighters 
to hard-to-get-to positions on a fire line. Preliminary tests have indicated their 
possible use in rapid laying of water hose, in backfiring in strategic locations 
in applying water or chemicals to fires, and in other ways where mobility of 

ound forces and equipment is slow and difficult due to rugged topography or 

eavy brush or forest cover. Research is needed to convert these ideas into 
practical fire-fighting methods. This requires evaluation of helicopter capabilities 
for different fire and tactical situations; thorough analysis of fire fighting principles 
and practices that can be applied efficiently by helicopter; design and develop- 
ment of accessory equipment; development of safe and effective tactical maneuvers 
for each application; establishment of standard operating procedures that effec- 
tively integrate helicopter use with ground force suppression action; and evalua- 
tion of the performance of each helicopter actively in terms of efficiency in both 
striking power and mobility of fire-fighting forces. 


Plan of work 


The research to develop improved methods of preventing serious lightning 
fires will be carried out in the Rocky Mountain area = the Intermountain Forest 
and Range Experiment Station from its fire research laboratory at Missoula, 
Mont. he work will be done in cooperation with the Weather Bureau and the 
Munitalp Foundation, and the Advisory Committee on Weather Control. The 
research on helicopters will be carried out in California Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station in cooperation with the Army Corps of Engineers and State division 
of forestry. Half of the requested funds will go to each of the two projects. 

Chairman Haypen. If there are no questions we will proceed to the 
next item. 


FOREST INSECT RESEARCH 


NO INCREASE IN ESTIMATE 


The estimate includes $805,900 for forest insect research, which is 
the same as available for the current year. 

I think you stated most of your problems there, have you not? 

Mr. Harper. There is no increase in the budget, Mr. Chairman, for 
forest insect research. 


FOREST DISEASE RESEARCH 


JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. The estimate includes an increase of $51,100 
for forest diseases. I would like to discuss that now. 

We will insert the justification in the record. 

(The justification referred to follows: ) 


An increase of $51,100 to expand research on the cause and control of forest 
diseases that kill important timber species. 


Need for increase 


(a) Root rots—Root rots kill many trees and weaken others so that they are 
susceptible to attack by other forest pests or to windthrow. Annual losses are 
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estimated at 600 million board-feet of timber. Nearly all of our important 
coniferous trees are attacked: Douglas-fir, hemlock, Port Orford cedar, and 
ponderosa pine in the West; shortleaf and loblolly pines in the South; and red and 
white pines and red spruce in the North and Northeast. Root rots are caused 
by several different fungi that spread in different ways and require different 
control methods. They are more serious in young stands than in old and consti- 
tute a growing problem in planted stands of trees. The root-rot problem is 
particularly acute in the Pacific Northwest and the southeastern regions, 

(b) Unknown disease of oaks —A new and unknown disease has appeared in 
stands of red, black, and scarlet oaks in the Allegheny Plateau region of Penn- 
sylvania and New York. Losses are already heavy on about 8,000 square miles 
of forest land and the area and intensity of damage is stillinereasing. Preliminary 
studies have been started by Federal pathologists, assisted by State and university 
personnel, but the situation is so serious that it demands more intensive research 
immediately in order to determine the cause and to indicate preventive or control 
measures. 

(c) Dwarf mistletoe-—Dwarf mistletoes are the second most important cause 
of mortality in coniferous forest stands in the United States. Losses from them 
are estimated to be 180 million cubie feet of timber annually. They are abundant 
throughout the West on Douglas-fir, ponderosa, Jeffrey, and oe pines, 
larch, hemlock, and red and white firs. They are also serious in black-spruce 
stands in the Lake States. Over 50 percent of the commercial stands of ponderosa 
pine in the Rocky Mountain and southwestern regions are now infected and the 
area is increasing. Sanitation measures such as removing or destroying the 
infected trees have been effective but are expensive to carry out and destructive 
to forest productivity. Limited research has been started to secure control 
through the application of selective herbicides. This method offers considerable 
promise but will require extensive research testing before it can be recommended 
as a practical solution to the problem. 

Plan of work 


One-half of the increase would be used to expand root-rot research in the Pacific 
Northwestern and the Southeastern Forest Experiment Stations. Research to 
determine the cause and control of the new disease of oaks would be intensified at 
the Northeastern Forest Experiment Station. About one-fourth of the increase 
would be used to improve dwarf mistletoe control measures in the Southwest, 
with the work to be done at the Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Research Center of the 
Rocky Mountain Forest Experiment Station. All of the expansion would be 
carried out in cooperation with States, universities, and other non-Federal agencies. 


NEED FOR INCREASE 


Chairman Hayprn. Will you tell us about the need for an increase 
in the forest disease program? 

Mr. Harper. We have three principal problems on which we 
expect to apply this increase. One is on root rots that affects most 
of our conifers throughout the United States, and they are particularly 
bad in the second-growth stands and in the planted stands. Because 
there is so much planting going on at the present time and this disease 
is showing up in an increasing degree, we feel that we should expand 
our research on that particular problem. 

A second problem deals with dwarf mistletoe, which is rather 
extensive throughout the West, particularly in the ponderosa-pine 
region of the Southwest and on up through the Rocky Mountains 
and Pacific coast areas. The disease also affects other conifers 
besides ponderosa pine. 

Chairman Haypren. What will that mistletoe do to a conifer? 

Mr. Harper. It strangles the tree and eventually kills it if the 
mistletoe gets bad ona, 

The only effective method of control that we have at the present 
time is to cut out the infected trees; remove them. That is a pretty 
drastic measure and it is an expensive measure. To the extent the 
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measure has been practical to apply, it has not been effective in 
keeping the mistletoe under control. 

We think that we can develop a herbicide that will be selective 
enough to kill the mistletoe and not unduly injure the tree. It is 
not an easy job. It is one on which we have done some exploratory 
work. We feel that we will have to make a principal project out of 
it in order to make headway. 


DISEASE IN OAK REGIONS 


Then a third problem concerns a new disease in the oak region of 
the Northeast. We do not know the cause of rather extensive dying 
of oaks. This new disease occurs in the Allegheny hardwoods of 
Pennsylvania and New York, and in the oak region of some neighbor- 
ing States. We first must determine the cause of the mortality ‘and, 
secondly, attempt to devise a control for it. 

Chairman Hayprn. Do you have any questions, Senator Thye? 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST 


Are you planning to increase your activities in the various research 
projects on this? There is the blister, the pine-tree blister, and you 
have quite a number of other problems that are creeping into your 
forests that need to be checked very carefully, in my opinion, and it is 
the opinion of others out in the State of Minnesota, because I have a 
letter here from T. L. Aamodt, the director and State entomologist, 
division of plant industry, in the State of Minnesota, and he refers to 
quite a number of problems in his administrative function out there in 
Minnesota. 


LETTER FROM MINNESOTA STATE ENTOMOLOGIST 


Mr. Chairman, while I am on the question of this letter, | would 
like to have this incorporated in the record because it is from the 
State entomologist in Minnesota, and he has had years of experience 
in this field. 

Chairman Haypren. That will be done. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


State OF MINNESOTA 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, DarRy AND Foon, 
Division oF Piant INpDustTRY, 
St. Paul, February 7,°1957. 
Hon. Epwarp J. THYe, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

DrarR SENATOR Ture: I have just had an opportunity to examine portions of 
the President’s budget allowances for 1958 as they pertain to United States Forest 
Service programs. Some of these affect my responsibilities as director, division of 
plant industry, and State entomologist in the Minnesota Department of Agricul- 
ture, as a result of the Minnesota Forest Pest Act which was passed by our 1955 
State legislature. To a large extent the success of our work in the future will 
depend upon the capability of the Lake States Forest Experiment Station to carry 
out research on important forest pest problems. I will cite several examples of 
this. 

You probably know that the white pine blister rust control program is an 
integral part of my office. All Federal personnel assigned to this work function 
as a section in our division of plant industry. Within the past year I have made a 
special trip to Washington to visit Dr. McArdle, Chief of the United States Forest 
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Service, to solicit his aid in channeling available funds into research, so that we 
may carry out blister rust control only where it is biologically and economically 
sound. In order to be certain that we are spending control money wisely, I felt 
that this entire program should be examined thoroughly. As a result of our talks, 
Dr. McArdle has already subjected this program to critical review by initiating 
research on the blister rust organism ane on the economics of control under all 
conditions where white pine is found in the Lake States region. We feel that the 
United States Forest Service has demonstrated a responsiveness to our needs, and 
that they share our interest in a sound approach to this important work. Because 
of this, I hope that you may see fit to suggest that funds sufficient to carry out 
necessary research on blister rust of white pine, Hypoxulon canker, of aspen, and 
mistletoe of black spruce: be made available to the Lake States station. I fear 
that the modest increase provided for the entire country by the President’s budget 
will not materially advance needed research on the foregoing diseases in our State. 

In the field of forest insect research we face an even more serious deficiency. 
Over 1% million acres of Minnesota’s northern spruce-fir stands are under attack 
by the dreaded spruce budworm, which has devastated large areas of Canadian 
timber, and also timber stards in Eastern and Western United States. 

Dependent on this vital resource are some 6 pulp and paper mills in Minnesota 
and at least 11 others in adjacent States. The value of our annual harvest of 
balsam fir logs and bolts alone exceeds $3 million. Processed paper products 
from this resource multiplies the dollar income to Minnesota workers and indus- 
tries many times. Were we to lose large quantities of this timber through insect 
injury, the economic impact would be a serious one for some of our northern 
communities. 

Research elsewhere has demonstrated that intelligent management and har- 
vesting practices can minimize depredation by this insect. Through research in 
Minnesota we must work out such techniques for our own growing conditions. 
In order to achieve this objective, the fine beginning already made by the Lakes 
States Forest Experiment Station must be followed quickly by an expanded 
research program. We may not be able to wait for another year or two, and the 
alternative can well be an emergency chemical spray program costing many 
times the modest sums now being asked for research. 

The upper Mississippi Valley section, Society of American Foresters, in their 
forestry program for Minnesota, 1956, has gone on record in support of a minimum 
new appropriation to the Lake States Forest Experiment Station of $30,000 for 
research on forest insects and diseases. This recommendation for fiseal year 1957 
was arrived at through the deliberation, discussion, and compromise of all pro- 
fessional foresters in Minnesota. As you know, this group is representative of all 
private and public land-management agencies in our State. 

I feel that their recommendation is conservative. To illustrate, we now are 
introducing a bill which will request some $200,000 from the State legislature to 
carry out direct control on an estimated 100,000 acres of jack pine which is infested 
by the jack pine budworm. Had research funds been made available years ago, 
it is very probable that cutting practices could have been developed which would 
have made the now imminent jack pine mortality unlikely. 

Research in this field is sound economy but unfortunately, there is no provision 
in the President’s budget for funds to carry out this necessary work. As State 
entomologist, with legal responsibility for forest protection in Minnesota, I feel 
it my duty to call this urgent problem to your attention. I hope that you will 
support the Society of American Foresters’ request for allocation of $30,000 to 
our Lake States Forest Experiment Station. I know that you will give it every 
consideration, and I assure vou, your help will be appreciated for a long time to 
come. 

Very truly yours, 
T. L. Aamoprt, 
Director, and State Entomologist, 
Division of Plant Industry. 


P. $.—Perhaps it would be helpful to insert some of these statements in the 
record of the appropriation committee. 
ERADICATION OF WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST 


Senator Tuyr. He states right here in this paragraph: 


You probably know that the pine blister rust control program is an integral 
part of my office. All Federal personnel assigned to this work function as a 
section in our division of plant industry. Within the past year I have made a 
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special trip to Washington to visit with Dr. MeArdle, Chief of the United States 
orest Service, to solicit his aid in handling the available funds for research that 
we may carry out blister rust control only where it is biologically and economically 


sound. 

So that is the question I am directing myself to right now, that 
white pine blister. 

Mr. Harper. We have no increase, Senator Thye, for that work 
this year, but we will continue in 1958 the same research projects 
that we have underway in 1957. 

Senator Toyz. Do you think that you are on top of it? 

In other words, do you have money to keep on top of it? 

Mr. Harper. I wouldn’t say we are on top of it. I think that we 
are uncovering an extremely valuable solution or possible solutions to 
the problem. We started the research on blister rust in the Lake 
States a few years ago. It is conducted in cooperation with the 
University of Wisconsin. 

The principal aim is to try to identify those areas where due to 
local climatic conditions the rust is not bad, and those where rust is 
apt to be particularly bad. Its significance is that if we can isolate 
those areas from control programs which are apt to be rust free it 
means more economical control programs. 

Senator Toyz. How do you eradicate that disease or that blister? 


ERADICATION OF HOST PLANTS 


Mr. Harprr. The control for white pine blister rust is to eradicate 
the alternate host which is a gooseberry or currant bush. You see, 
the blister rust spends part of its life on this bush and the rest of it 
on the tree. If you eliminate one of the hosts, you have broken the 
life cycle. 

Senator Ture. It is like your wheat plant? 

Mr. Harper. Right. 

Senator Tuyr. That is what you are engaged in, is the eradication 
of those other host plants? 

Mr. Harper. The control program, that is, the action program, 
underway is the eradication of gooseberry and currant bushes. The 
research leading to this method of control was done many years ago. 
There are two research projects on white pine blister rust at the 
present time. One is our microclimatic studies, designed to give us 
better information on the effect of local climate on the disease in 
order that one can predict where the disease is apt to be serious and 
where it is not, and thus permit better boundaries for control program 
areas. This research project is aimed at increasing the efficiency of 
the type of control program currently being applied. 

The other project is on developing white pine blister rust resistant 
pines and that is a very promising field of research. We have some 
outstanding results to report from that project. 


SPRUCE BUDWORM CONTROL 


Senator Tuyr. You also have the question of your spruce budworm. 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Senator Ture. How can you control that? 

Mr. Harper. The spruce budworm can be controlled by spraying. 
In addition, there are some natural or biotic controls which are quite 
effective in some areas and in some years. A good bit of our research 
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on the budworm has been aimed at trying to identify the natural 
predators and diseases of the budworm with the thought that where 
they do not occur normally we might introduce them to keep the 
worm under control. We are also finding that through modified forest 
management, especially in the Northeast, we can create conditions in 
the forest stands that are less conducive to buildup of budworm 
epidemics. 

Senator Ture. Could you use more money to actually speed up 
your eradication program and thereby lessening the damage and 
improve the economy as a result? 

Mr. Harper. These insect and diseases are like some of our fire 
and other problems. We could go ahead faster in our research, but 
as Secretary Peterson said yesterday, it was not possible this year to 
recommend all of the useful projects which could be undertaken and 
we selected only those that we thought could not be postponed 
and were the highest priority. 

Senator Toye. So you think you have recommended the most 
economical approach to the question that you could? 

Mr. Pererson. That is a matter of judgment, Senator Thye, as to 
whether any recommendation is the most economical that could be 
recommended. 

As you well realize, there are so much funds available. Appraisal 
has to be made of the total management job, including research, fire 
protection, forest management, range revegetation and all the many 
things that are done on the forest. The budget before you is the best 
judgment of the Forest Service and the Secretary’s Office. 

] think we are all aware of the burden of the taxation and the size 
of the budget. 

Again I think that the only fair answer to your question is that 
any budget is an expression of judgment in terms of dollars to do a 
certain job. 

EXPENDITURE OF FUNDS 


Senator Ture. I possibly did not phrase my question very wisely, 
or well, because what I was trying to really ascertain was this: 

That if we put more money in, can you get on top of the infestation 
and thereby bring it into check more speedily than if you got less 
money and took a longer time when you eeu have a greater devas- 
tation because of the blister and because of the budworm? That is 
what I was trying to say. 

I was trying to get the question put to you in such a manner that 
it would justify increasing the sum if we deemed it advisable to do so. 

Mr. Peterson. I don’t think there is a conclusive answer to that 
question, Senator Thye, because these programs that we are here 
discussing as to pest and disease involve two aspects: 

One, the research aspect from which is developed the information, 
the tools, the methods to apply controls. The white pine blister 
rust control program, for example, is a cooperative program with 
the States as you are aware. 

Senator Tuyrr. Has that always been with us, like wheat rust? 
Has it always been that climatic condition makes it more devastating 
or more active 1 year than another? 

Mr. Prererson. I think Dr. Harper can answer that question more 
intelligently than I can. 
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Mr. Harper. Blister rust is an introduced disease from abroad, 
It has been with us for, I guess, 50 years now. Unfortunately it 
got established here before we had worked out a method of control 
and now it occurs all over the United States wherever the five-needle 
pines, the white pine group, are found. The only effective way of 
dealing with the white pine blister rust now is to try to keep it under 
control through the currant and gooseberry eradication program, 
which the Department has been carrying on in cooperation with the 
States. for a number of years. 

In further reference to your question, climatie conditions cause 
great variation in the rate of spread and the intensity of infection 
of the white pine rust. Microclimate, the kind of local climate one 
can modify by forest management measures, appears to be an im- 
portant factor that might prove feasible to use as a prevention meas- 
ure. 

We have tried to put as much research as we can on prevention 
because we feel in the long run that is the final answer. That is the 
answer that is going to mean cheaper control programs and less loss 
of our forest resources. By prevention I mean developing resistant 
strains of pines to the rust as well as developing the kind of forest 
management that resists attack by the pine blister rust. 


BUDWORM EPIDEMIC 


Senator Toye. How long have you had the budworm with you to 
the extent that it is now in our forest areas? 

Mr. Harper. The budworm has been with us also for a good many 
years. The budworm is a native insect which becomes epidemic 
under certain conditions. We have had bad epidemics in the past, 
over the last 20 or 30 years at periodic intervals. 

We have just gone through a cycle of very bad epidemics of 
budworm. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Haypen. The budworm is like the grasshopper, it comes 
and goes. 

NEED FOR ADDITIONAL RESEARCH 


Senator Tuyr. What is the weather conditions. Is it dry and warm, 
or humid? When do they multiply best, under what conditions? 

Mr. Harper. That is something on which we don’t have adequate 
knowledge as yet, as to why the epidemics. If we knew more about 
the life history and how the insect, or its natural enemies, are affected 
by climatic conditions or by forest habitat conditions, we might be 
able to take preventative measures to avoid some of the epidemics 
and thus save money on spraying programs. 

It is going to take more research on this type of problem before we 
will be able to prevent epidemics of forest pests. We are making 
headway on it. We have some pests like the European sawfly for 
which we have developed a biological control. It is a virus disease 
of the sawfly. 

We collect the diseased sawflies from which is made a solution that 
can be sprayed by airplane on a stand of trees at a very cheap cost. 
The virus in the solution attacks the sawflies and the effect of the 
spraying may last several years. 
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FOREST PRODUCTS UTILIZATION RESEARCH 
JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Hayprn. The estimate includes an increase of $178,900 
for forest products utilization research. 


We will insert the justification in the record at this point. 
(The justification referred to follows: ) 


An increase of $178,900 for research in forest products utilization research. 
Need for increase 


(a) To develop chemical utilization outlets for poor quality and little-used species 
and for logging and mill waste-—A major problem on farm woodlots and other 
timberlands is the increasing surplus of poor-quality hardwoods and little-used 
timber species for which additional utilization outlets are needed and whose 
removal would greatly facilitate forest management activities and increase pro- 
ductivity of the land. One of the most promising methods is through chemical 
conversion of wood to multiple products such as levulinic acid, furfural, acetic 
acid, and formie acid. Past efforts in chemical utilization of wood have been 
largely directed at single-product processes. Such a multiple process has been 
conceived and tested by batch laboratory methods. It involves the use of higher 
pressures than have previously been used. Economic success will depend on the 
development of a continuous process such as has been conceived at the Forest 
Products Laboratory. There is a need for working out factors for design of a 
commercial plant in a small-scale laboratory pilot plant. 

(b) To improve materials and design of packaging for agricultural products.— 
There has been an increasing tendency to use fiberboard containers for a wide 
variety of agricultural products. However, a major problem has developed when 
the package is subjected to refrigeration, particularly at high humidity. Pres- 
ently available fiberboards need to be evaluated and their limitations identified, 
followed by research to develop the basic data on material characteristics of 
design to overcome its difficulties and to generally improve container board for 
packaging and shipping containers. The Forest Products Laboratory has out- 
standing facilities for this type of research. 

(ce) To develop improved criteria for log and tree grades.—The production and 
marketing of timber is greatly handicapped by the lack of suitable tree or log 
grades that reflect quality and value of the standing timber or sawlogs. 

The current pressing need is for an improved basis on which log and tree grades 
for softwoods can be developed. Further studies are needed at the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory to develop the basic criteria from strength and other quality 
determinations correlated with factors that may be recognized in the tree or log 
such as size and type of knots, decay, mechanical injury, growth characteristics, 
etc. Field studies are also needed to adapt and test log and tree grade specifica- 
tions to regional forest types and requirements of primary processing. 

(d) To improve utilization practices in the various forest regions.—There is a 
growing need for on-the-ground studies to complement research at the Forest 
Products Laboratory on problems encountered especially in developing improved 
processes to utilize little-used species and low-value trees. The field studies 
include improved logging and related harvesting practices, variations in wood 
qualities among species, improved methods of lumber drying adapted to needs of 
the various industries, special problems of processing new and previously untried 
species. Currently, the need is especially acute for field utilization studies in 
the Intermountain and Northwest regions. 

Plan of work 


The research will be carried out at the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wis., and at the regional forest experiment stations in the Intermountain and 
Pacific Northwest. Of the amount requested for forest products utilization, 
$153,400 is for the Forest Products Laboratory ($112,200 for chemical utilization, 
$26,000 for agricultural packaging, $15,200 for log and tree grade criteria), and 
$25,500 is for field studies ($12,750 at the Intermountain Forest Experiment 
Station, and $12,750 at the Pacific Northwest Station). 
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FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


Chairman Haypren. How much of the estimate for forest products 
utilization is for the Forest Products Laboratory? 

Mr. Harper. $153,400 of the increase is for the Forest Preducts 
Laboratory, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Haypren. In the past you have done considerable work 
for the Department of Defense at that laboratory. I understand that 
this type of work is decreasing. I am correct in that? 

Mr. Harper. In some fields it has been decreasing, but at the pres- 
ent time I think we have about the same number of projects at the 
laboratory as we had a year ago. 

Some of the projects, however, have terminal dates which will occur 
aang the coming fiscal year and there are no prospects for renewing 
them. 

Chairman Haypen. I ask that question because my recollection is 
that we were told that the laboratory could not undertake, for instance, 
work with the southern hardwoods because they were occupied with 
the Department of Defense. 

i poets as the defense work lightens you can undertake work in other 
elds? 

Mr. Harper. Yes, if funds are available. You see, we had a staff 
of scientists built up during the time of the war and when the:problem 
was quite critical during the Korean war. We would like to hold that 
staff of scientists together. Now, as rapidly as we get funds to tackle 
some of our forestry problems that are quite serious at the present 
time, we expect that the defense program at our laboratory being 
financed by the Defense Department will lessen. There are some 
projects for the armed services that we are undertaking at the labora- 
tory at the present time that probably could be done at other places 
by the Defense Department. 


PAY OF SCIENTISTS 


Mr. McArpus. Mr. Chairman, I think I should make it clear that 
as Defense Department projects are withdrawn, if we are to hold 
these trained scientists, we must pay them from other funds and part 
of this increase is for that purpose. 

Chairman Haypen. I see. 

Mr. Prrerson. I would like to make a further comment on that 
question, Mr. Chairman, if I may. 

Something better than 50 percent of the financial support for the 
forest products utilization laboratory in the past has come from 
contract work largely with the Defense Department. While those 
projects have been valuable and have given valuable information on 
many occasions to areas outside of the defense need, at the same time 
I think it should be said that we cannot build a going program of 
research pointed at the utilization of particularly low value species 
and the determination of the many uses of wood that are feasible 
and may be economical on a contract basis that is seeking specific 
answers to specific problems for the using agencies. 

I think it is particularly important if we are going to have a utiliza- 
tion laboratory that the level of research be put on a constant basis 
so that it is not fluctuating up and down, depending upon the using 
needs of other agencies. 
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Chairman Haypen. Other agencies of Government have the same 
experience. During the war, demand would be made upon the 
Geological Survey, for example to do a tremendous amount of work 
in a very short time and then it drops off. They kil a good staff 
doing that. Skilled men are the key to research and if that same 
talent can be applied to other programs it is advantageous to do so. 

But as money from the Department of Defense decreases, we have 
wren! in having it restored to the various agencies that are doing 
research. 


FOREST SURVEY 
JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. There is an increase of $309,800 for forest 
survey. 

We will place the justification in the record. 

(The justification referred to follows: ) 


An increase of $309,800 to accelerate the forest survey to provide more up-to- 
date and adequate information on timber resources. 


Need for increase 


The increase is needed to accelerate the forest survey to provide forest industries 
timber owners, and local, State, and Federal agencies with more up-to-date and 
adequate statistical information on timber supplies and requirements. Experience 
demonstrates that such information can be obtained only through a systematic 
and comprehensive forest survey that will provide statistics on available forest 
areas and condition of forest lands; the volume, location, and quality of standing 
timber, trends in timber growth, trends in timber cut and loss, including volumes 
lost from fire, insects, disease, and through logging and milling waste; and pros- 
pective supplies and demands for timber products in the rapidly expanding 
economy of this Nation. 

Forest Survey information is used by timber industries such as pulp mills, 
sawmills, and veneer and plywood plants to guide them in new plant locations 
and in deciding on plant expansions where continuous suplies of wood raw ma- 
terial appear adequate. State and local public agencies are depending to an 
increasing extent on the forest survey for fire-protection plans, for programs of 
forest tree nursery expansion, for developing guidelines in appraising forest land 
on a more equitable basis for tax purposes, and for various State and local legisla- 
tive purposes that pertain to forest land. The Federal Government uses the 
data in basic considerations of national programs and policies concerning the 
Nation’s forest resources. The information is used in broad planning for manage- 
ment and use of national forests and other Federal holdings. 

Acceleration of the forest survey is needed most in the Rocky Mountains and 
Alaska where large acreages of forest land have yet to be inventoried for the first 
time, and in the Pacific Northwest and the South where resurveys are seriously 
lagging behind what is needed to keep up with rapidly changing conditions of 
timber supply and demand due to forest industrial use and forestry programs. 
Additional research is also needed to make more thorough studies of future 
requirements for forest products due to expanding population and increased 
national income. 

A small study under way on techniques of forest surveys, including improved 
use of aerial photos, has paid good dividends in improved efficiency and lowered 
costs of forest surveys; it needs to be expanded for greater gains in efficiency. 


Plan of work 


The increase requested will be used to: 

(a) Accelerate a first inventory of the Rocky Mountain region to provide a 
better basis for the expansion of forest industries in this area and to indicate forest 
management and related program needs. 

(b) Initiate a general inventory and appraisal of the interior forests of Alaska 
to determine the extent, volume, and quality of timber on an estimated 40 million 
acres of productive land which supports timber stands of unknown but great 
potential importance. 
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(c) Place resurveys on a satisfactory rotation schedule involving reasonable 
intervals of from 8 to 12 years between surveys of specific parts of a region, 
particularly in the South and Pacific Northwest where nearly 20 years have now 
elapsed since the first timber resource appraisals in the 1930’s and where major 
changes have occurred in forest conditions, forest industrial expansion, and timber 
utilization practices. 

(d) Cooperate with State and industrial conservation groups in making inten- 
sified local surveys to appraise local problems, forest program needs, and employ- 
ment and industrial opportunities. 

(e) Appraise more adequately the amount and nature of potential timber 
requirements by the greatly increased future populations of the United States. 

(f) Develop new and improved techniques for timber surveys through interpre- 
tation of aerial photographs and through improved sampling and other procedures. 


NEED FOR INCREASE 


Chairman Haypren. Will you comment on the need for this in- 
crease? 

Mr. Harper. Yes, sir. That increase will be applied partly to 
inventories of forest areas that have not been surveyed up to date, 
namely, large areas in the Rocky Mountain region and in Alaska 
and about 11 million acres in the Northeast. 

Some will be applied to bring up to date our information on areas 
that were surveyed 18 to 20 years ago, areas in which there have 
been many changes in forest conditions due to planting programs, 
timber growth, and to depletion due to cutting. 

Chairman Haypen. Senator Dworshak, we are just about to finish 
with research. Do you have some questions to ask? 

Senator DworsHak. Yes; I was sorry I was detained on the floor 
yesterday and testified this morning before the Foreign Relations 
Committee and was late in arriving. 


FOREST PEST CONTROL 


I want to ask you questions concerning your forest pest control. 

I notice in your program for Montana and northern Idaho, you have 
had a large program in fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 

For 1958 you are requesting $200,000 for spruce beetle and $440,000 
for spruce budworm. Will that conclude that pest-control program 
in that area? 

Mr. Swincuer. Senator, we think it will so far as we know. 

There has been some blowdown in that area and, as you recall, blow- 
down breeds more insects. We are hopeful that this will conclude the 
program except for the inevitable mopping up. 

Senator DworsHak. Have you made satisfactory progress? 

Mr. SwinGuier. Very, especially on the spruce beetle, which is 
primarily a logging proposition. An excellent job has been done 
there. 

Senator DworsHak. I notice also in southwest Idaho where you 
have the spruce budworm you had for 1956, $443,112; for 1957 sixty 
thousand, and are requesting no funds for 1958. 

Now, I have not checked recently on the results of that control 
program in the Boise Forest, but I have talked on many occasions 
with the regional director, J. Olson Ogden and I had the impression 
you still had a lot of work to do to overcome that pest infestation. 
What are the facts? 
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Mr. Swineuer. Senator, while you were out we discussed that. I 
will do it again. 

Senator DworsHak. Very briefly. 

Mr. Swineter. As I explained this morning, we make up our 
estimates on this work quite a few months ahead of when the money 
actually becomes available through our budgetary process. 

At the time these budget estimates were made up we were hopeful 
that the parasites could take care of that particular infestation. 
Well, it didn’t. 

Surveys by Research this past year showed that it had built up 
instead of going down. So we have now asked in a deficiency appro- 
priation for an item of $540,000 for that particular project to be taken 
eare of this spring. 

Senator Dworsuak. Will that carry you along for a year or how 
long? 

Mr. Swineier. This year’s money? 




































COMPLETION OF AREA PROGRAM 





Senator DworsHaxk. You will complete the program in that area? 
Mr. Swinauer. We will complete it on this particular area, the 
worst part of the infestation. We also have revamping on the 1958 
estimate slightly to take care of any mopup that may come after. 

Senator DworsHak. You did successfully complete your work in 
the Boise National Forest? 

Mr. Swineuer. That is right. 

Senator DworsnHak. This is expansion to the north, it involves a 
new area? 

Mr. SwinGter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is it a serious infestation there that you had 
originally in the Boise Forest? 

Mr. SwinGcte_r. It is pretty serious. 

Senator Dworsnak. It is difficult to cope with that? 

Mr. SwInGuer. It is. 

Senator DworsHak. It seems when you clean it up in one area it 
spreads out in another? 

Mr. Swinater. That is right. As Dr. Harper pointed out, we cer- 
tainly need a lot more research in that field to determine what makes 
those flareups occur. 

Senator DworsHak. You do not know what causes it? 

Mr. Swinaier. That is why we are handicapped now. All Dr. 
Harper and his men can do is to keep on appraising and detecting, 
making sure that we can catch it as quickly as possible. 

Senator Dworsuak. Is this all in Federal forests owned by the 
United States? 

Mr. Swinater. A great part of it. 

Senator DworsHak. When you say great, how much is not? 

Mr. Swincuer. Ninety-nine percent of that particular area is in 
the national forest. 

VALUE OF PROGRAM 







_ Senator Dworsnak. You are convinced, of course, that it is a good 
investment for the United States to combat this pest, and prevent 
the destruction of many millions of dollars of valuable timber. 
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Mr. Swrneuter. We certainly are, Senator; and more firmly con- 
vinced that it would be very poor business not to. 

Senator Dworsuak. If you do not cope with it quite successfully 
or to the best of your available resources, you may have a more diffi- 
cult problem arising the next few years? 

Mr. Swinewer. We are afraid very much if we did not keep coping. 
with it that we would be coming back next year asking for more money 
for considerably larger areas. 

Senator DworsHak. You did do a thorough job in the Boise 
Forest, and this outbreak does not indicate in any way that you failed 
in that area? 

Mr. Swincter. That is right. It is in an entirely new territory. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATE AND PRIVATE FORESTRY COOPERATION 
HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$13,245,000 for State and private forestry cooperation. The estimate 
includes $10,043,000 for cooperation for cooperative forest-fire con- 
trol. The estimate will provide for the same program as for the 
current year. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Swineier. As far as the Federal share, that is correct. The 
same amount of money is being asked for, Senator. 


ACREAGE UNDER ORGANIZED FIRE PROTECTION 


Chairman Haypen. What is the estimate of the number of acres of 
woodland that have no fire protection? 

Mr. Swinecter. Our latest figure shows that there are 42 million 
acres of land, forest land, not now under organized protection. 

Chairman Haypen. Is this number decreasing as we provide more 
funds for this program? 

Mr. Swineter. The number of acres not under protection is 
decreasing each year. Five million acres per year is moving from the 
unprotected class to the protected class. 

Mr. McArpue. Mr. Chairman, may | make a quick comment 
on that? 

When I first started coming before this committee, about 13 years 
ago, the total acreage of privately owned forest land tinpro tented was 
137 million acres. Due to the interest of this committee, and when 
I say this committee, I am assuming the combined committees, the 
unprotected area has been reduced to the present total of only 42 
million acres. We are making tremendous progress, and I think this 
group of men here in Congress can take a great deal of credit for 
that progress. 

STATE PARTICIPATION 


Chairman Haypren. How many States participate in the program? 

Mr. Swincter. Forty-four, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. How much are the States and the private-land 
owners providing for fire control? 

Mr. Swineiter. During fiscal year 1956, which, of course, is the 
last vear for which we have figures, the States expended or appro- 
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priated a total of $13,636,000 or 72 percent of the total. Private 
industry paid to the States or spent under the supervision of the 
States an amount of $2,271,000. 

In addition to that, industry expended considerable money on their 
own, increasing the intensity of protection over and above that given 
to them by the State forestry service. 

The above figure is the amount which industry spent under the 
supervision of or as part of the program of the State forest services. 

Chairman Haypren. The next item is ‘‘Cooperation in forest tree 
planting.”’ I suggest we hold this item until we consider the appro- 
priation for assistance to States in tree planting. 


COOPERATION IN FOREST MANAGEMENT AND PROCESSING 
JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. The estimate includes an increase of $501,900 
for cooperation in forest management and processing. This is the 
farm-forester program. 

We will place the justification in the record. 

(The justification referred to follows: ) 


An increase of $501,900 for additional cooperation in providing technical serv- 
ices to small woodland owners. 


Need for increase 

There are more than 4 million small woodland owners who own some 265 million 
acres, or three-fourths of all of the privately owned commercial forest land in the 
United States. Three and one-third million of these small owners are farmers. 
These small woodlands are in poorer condition than the large ownerships or the 
lands in public ownership. Consequently, the small ownerships are the “hard 


core’ of the problem of achieving good forest management throughout the 
Nation. 


At present there are 285 cooperatively employed farm foresters working with 
these small woodland owners. During fiseal year 1956 these men assisted over 
38,000.owners owning more than 3 million acres of land. While this was a sizable 
job, it falls far short of solving the problem of the small woodland owners. Over 
6,400 small sawmill operators were helped. Six hundred and eighty-nine owners 
were referred to private forest consultants. 


Plan of work 


The proposed increase, when matched by the States, would provide an additional 
130 farm foresters, bringing the total to over 400. This would permit strengthen- 
ing the program in all cooperating States, with special emphasis in those areas 
where a concentrated effort is being made to improve employment possibilities 
for underemployed farmers. 


STATE PARTICIPATION 


Chairman Haypren. How many States are participating in this 
project? 

Mr. Swineter. We now have 44 States participating; 3 States 
joined the program this year as a result of increases in appropriation 
last year; Pennsylvania, Montana and Utah joined the 41 States that 
had been in the program. 

Chairman Haypven. For the current year the Federal Government 
put a million dollars into this program? 

Mr. SwinGuer. That is correct. 

Chairman Haypren. What is your estimate of what the States will 
provide? 
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Mr. Swineuer. I can give you only an estimate because since we 
have so many States, there is quite a time lag between the States 
actual expenditures and their reporting to us. 

In 1956 when the Federal Government put up $682,000 the States 
expended $1,400,000. This year our estimate is that the States 
will spend about $2 million. 

Chairman Haypen. It is my understanding that this program is 
primarily for the small-woodland owner; is that correct? 

Mr. Swineter. That is correct, almost exclusively for the small- 
land owner and the small operator, that is mill-men or products 
operator. 

TOTAL FARM FORESTER PROJECTS 


Chairman Haypren. How many of the so-called farm foresters are 
there under this program? 

Mr. Swinauter. We now have 285 projects in the United States. 

Chairman Haypen. How many additional would this increase 
provide for? 

Mr. SwineGter. One hundred and thirty, sir. 

Chairman Haypren. The statement has been made to the com- 
mittee that this program is in direct competition with consulting 
foresters. Will you comment on that? 

Mr. Swineter. That is something that has been under discussion 
for a good many years, in fact, since the very beginning of the program. 

Recently one of the consulting foresters of New Hampshire 
charged to the Governor of his State and to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture that the farm foresters in that State were in direct competition 
to the consulting foresters. 

The Governor had those charges investigated and his investigative 
committee came up with a report that the charges were unfounded. 

In addition to that, 1 of the consulting foresters plus 14 other con- 
sulting foresters from New Hampshire signed a letter addressed to 
the Governor and to the Secretary of Agriculture backing up the in- 
vestigative board and telling us that not only were they not in com- 
petition, but that the farm foresters were helping their program. 

This has been generally true throughout the country. 

State foresters ordinarily confine the efforts of their men to 3 or 4 
days per year on any 1 acreage—any 1 ownership. If the job is bigger 
than that, the farm forester suggests to the landowner that he get in 
touch with a consulting forester. 

About 700, if I recall correctly, such referrals were made last year, 
the farm forester suggesting that the landowner hire a consulting 
forester to do the more extensive job. 


GENERAL FORESTRY ASSISTANCE 
JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. The estimate includes an increase of $210,800 
for general forestry assistance. 

We will place the justification in the record. 

(The justification referred to follows:) 


An increase of $210,800 for general forestry assistance to agencies and indi- 
viduals with specific forest management and forest utilization problems. 
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Need for increase 

Large areas of rural underemployment are found in 27 States. Many of the 
areas are located in backwoods communities where employment opportnities 
are meager but where there are valuable undeveloped forest resources. Most of 
these forests are privately owned. Because of many years of misuse, these forests 
contain large quantities of relatively low-value but usable material. The big 
problem, therefore, is to expand existing markets and to develop new ones using 
local farm labor and the surplus raw material abundant in the forest. Pulp, 
paper, fiberboard, charcoal, chemical products, lumber, furniture, crossties, 


poles, and many other forest products offer marketing and employment possi- 
bilities. 


As the principal forestry agency of the Government, the Forest Service receives 
thousands of requests for help in the solution of specific forest management 
problems. Many of these which come from consulting foresters, State foresters, 
forestry colleges, large industrial forest owners, etc., as well as from other Federal 
agencies, such as the Defense Department and Atomic Energy Commission, often 
deal with matters of most technical, specific, or advanced nature. This program 
of general forestry assistance is intended to help in the solution of unusual forest 
management problems, and in the development of advanced techniques of forestry. 
For example, in the southern region, schools dealing with hardwood management 
problems were held in North Carolina, Louisiana, South Carolina, and Texas for 
consulting and industry foresters; and assistance was given the West Virginia 


Pulp & Paper Co. in the application of the new point-sampling inventory 
techniques. 


Plan of work 


The proposed increase would be used to provide additional forest industry 
specialists, who will concentrate upon making analyses of resource and industrial 
potentialities and upon the promotion of new industries and the expansion of 
existing markets. Close correlation would be maintained with State foresters 
who would be encouraged to cooperate to the fullest extent. 


NEED FOR INCREASE 


Chairman Haypren. Will you please comment on the need for this 
increase? 

Mr. SwinGuer, Senator, our general forestry assistance program is 
about as old as the Forest Service itself. At one time it consisted of 
foresters from the Forest Service, going out and working with any and 
all landowners. 

As the State foresters built up organizations, they took over most of 
this job and the Forest Service got out of the picture of working di- 
rectly with the private-land owner. 

However, we discovered over the years that there was need in this 
country for certain specialists that the State foresters did not need 
full time in their particular States. Secondly, there are not enough 
of this type of men available to place one in each State. What we 
have worked out with the States is this: We hire a small number of 
these people to work with the State foresters in working with the 
private-land owner. They are more or less specialists to the State 
foresters and to the consulting and private foresters. Another reason 
we are asking for this increase is in connection with the Department’s 
rural resource development program. This program goes into the 
low-income areas and attempts to help the local people increase the 
income possibilities for their areas. 


FOREST SURVEY 


Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, might I at this particular point ask 
this one question, because vou are endeavoring to increase the potential 
in the forestry products. 

89775—57——43 
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I have a letter here from a Charles R. Batten, of St. Paul, Minn. 
In his opening paragraph he states: 

There is an item in the President’s budget for the Department of Agriculture 
for which I would like to voice my interest and support. That is an increase of 
some $300,000 for forest resources conducted by the Forest Service. 

Now, as I examine the budgetary items here, the increase here is 
of $720,000. That is found on the second page of table No. 3. 

It is in the total forest resource. That is the column where that 
item appears. 

Now, would that embody some of that same research that this 
Mr. Batten has referred to and of which you have partially touched 
on in vour comment now? 

Do you want to touch on that at this point because we have really 
gotten by it so to speak, but I think it is oe that we get the 
answers in here so that this nurseryman may have his question 
answered. 

Mr. Harrver. This item of $309,800 shown under forest resources 
research, which you mentioned, is for the forest survey. It is to 
accelerate the forest survey, bringing up to date the information on 
forest areas that were inventoried many years ago and to get ahead 
faster on initial inventorying of areas in the West and in Alaska for 
which we have very little information of a forest resource nature at 
the present time. 

Senator Toye. Thank you for the answer 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Swineiter. Mr. Chairman, returning to the general forestry 
assistance item, an important reason for the increase is our work in 
connection with this rural resource development program. 

It seems in many of those areas where we do have low incomes there 
is a tremendous amount of forest land. Most of it has been pretty 
well burned over, cut over and generally rundown. 

One of our jobs is to try to find some w ay of utilizing that timber 
to help increase the income of those people. We cooperate with a 
great many people on that tvpe of program. In addition to the other 
angencies in the Department we cooperate with local organizations, 
such as chambers of commerce, farm organizations, bankers. 

I have here an example of one of those programs which was produced 
in Kentucky. There all the local agencies got together to determine 
what timber they had, what it could be used for, and then the Ken- 
tucky Bankers Association published that information, sent it to the 
woodworking industry all over the country in the hopes of bringing 
industry into those areas, industries that could use the type of tim ber 
that was there. 

It is that type of thing that we hope to increase as part of the 
Department’s program. 

Senator Toye. What was the result of the publication of that infor- 
mation? Did it bring industry in the area? 

Mr. SwinGuer. That was published in October 1956, Senator, so | 
am afraid there has not been any results yet, but I don’t know. 

Senator Toye. You have no report on it? 

Mr. Swincuer. None, sir. 
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Mr. McArpte. One has come in, Senator Thye. It will utilize that 
type of timber and will furnish jobs for local people. 
Senator CHavez. What type of industry? 
Mr. McArpte. This industry makes pallets on which goods are 
stored for shipment. 
FOREST TREE PLANTING 


Chairman Haypren. The committee has two estimates dealing with 
tree planting. There is an estimate in the amount of $1,308, 000 for 
cooperation in the forest tree planting program under the provisions 
of the Clark-McNary Act. The House allowed this estimate. The 
second estimate is for $4 million for assistance to the States for tree 
planting under title IV of the Soil Bank Act and the House disallowed 
this estimate. 

In addition to these estimates, funds in the amount of $6,448,700 
will be transferred to the Forest Service from the funds provided for 
the soil-bank program for the production of seedlings, technical 
assistance, and administration. 

Before we take up the individual estimates, I think it would be 
helpful if you would explain the three programs. 


COOPERATIVE TREE PLANTING PROGRAM 


Mr. Swinecier. The first program I will talk about is section IV 
of the Clark-McNary law. That was enacted back in 1924 and is the 
oldest and best known of our cooperative tree production programs. 
There are 45 States now cooperating on this program. 

Under the authority of the Clark-McNary law the Secretary co- 
operates with the State foresters in the production and the distribution 
of forest tree seedlings. It is on a matching basis. 

The Federal Government does not put up any more than the 
States put up, cannot spend legally any more than the State spends. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the formula for a State to be able to 
get that contribution from the Federal Government? 

For instance, in New Mexico. 

Mr. Swinauter. Oa the CM-—4 program we have no formula, as 
such, sir. Up until last year the amounts were pretty small. 

We now match the actual State expenditure up to $29,000. No 
State receives more than that amount. Even though a State spends 
$300,000 it would get the same amount of Federal money as the 
State that spends $50,000. 


QUALIFYING PROCEDURE 


Senator Cuavez. Of course, I am interested in the program, | 
believe in this; it is a good program. I would like to know, for 
instance, in my State, what do we have to do in New Mexico in 
order to qualify for the program? 

Mr. Swincier. New Mexico is not one of the States that is in 
this program. What needs to be done—the Secretary enters into 
an agreement with the commissioner of forestry, of the land com- 
missioner, whoever is in charge of that work in the State, and under 
the terms of that agreement we can cooperate with the local State 
officer up to the amount that the State contributes for this purpose. 
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Senator Cuavnz. The reason I asked the question is this: I believe 
in the program. I would like to have New Mexico in the program. 
I would like to know what could be done to try to help out. 

Mr. Swineier. If New Mexico were to apply to the Secretary, ask- 
ing to become a part of this program, we would be able to cooperate 
to the extent that the State furnished matching money. 

Chairman Hayprn. I would suggest that you include in the*reeord 
the States that do not cooperate at the present time, all the States. 
You can put that in the record. 

Mr. Swineuer. All right, sir. I shall be glad to. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

States not participating in Clarke-MeNary tree-planting program: Arizona, 
Nevada, New Mexico. 

Under the Clarke-McNary IV program trees are produced and 
distributed—that is as far as it goes. They can be used on any State 
or privately owned forest land. That is the first program. 


TREE PLANTING UNDER SOIL-~BANK PROGRAM 


The second program is the soil-bank program. Any trees produced 
and distributed by these new nurseries or in this expanded program 
with soil-bank money must be used on the land that is eligible for 
soil-bank payments. In other words, land taken out of production 
or now in tame hay. 

That is the difference between the Clarke-McNary program, which 
is primarily to produce forest trees, and the soil-bank program, which 
also is to produce forest trees but is limited to land that is taken out 
of production or tame hay. 


TREE PLANTING UNDER TITLE IV OF THE AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1956 


Title IV of the Agricultural Act does this: It authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to cooperate with the State foresters in the pro- 
duction, distribution, and planting of forest-tree seedlings on State 
and privately owned land and even on Federal land. 

But the main part of this program is the cooperation with the State 
foresters on the production, distribution, and planting of forest-tree 
seedlings on State and privately owned land. 

Again, this is a cooperative program in that the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot spend more than the State spends. The core of this 
new program is a plan to be submitted by the State foresters. 

The State forester picks out a project area. This may be a soil- 
conservation district, a county, a watershed, or any other area; deter- 
mines what the planting needs are, and prepares a plan for taking 
care of that situation. He may contract the job of planting to the 
soil-conservation districts or to a private contractor. 

After his plan is completed, he submits it to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and, if approved by the Secretary, the Forest Service is 
then authorized to cooperate with the State forester in carrying out 
the provisions of the plan which, again, as I say, can cover production, 
distribution, and planting. 

That is the big difference between title TV and the Clarke-McNary 
program. ‘Title [V authorizes actually planting, helping to plant, the 
trees in the ground. 
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According to the preliminary plans which our regional offices are 
receiving, planting is what most of the State foresters are thinking 
about, that phase of it. The planting of trees in the ground rather 
than the production. How it will come out in the end we don’t know 
at this time. 


SUPERVISION OF ADMINISTRATIVE PROGRAM 


Senator TuHyr. Do you supervise to see that all the States have 
the same sort of administrative program? 

Mr. SwincterR. You mean under this program? 

Senator Turn. Yes. 

Mr. Swineier. Of any one of them? 

Senator Ture. No, under this program. Do, you from the stand- 
point of the Federal Government, approve the type of program 
that the States initiate and administer? 

Mr. Swincier. That is correct. The Secretary must approve the 
plan. 

Senator Tuyr. Do you then know how much each of the States 
allow for tree planting, so much a tree and the cost of planting and 
so forth? Do you have a uniform scale that you ask them all to use? 

Mr. Swincier. No, sir. We are interested in helping the State 
carry on its program. The States have just about as many different 
kinds of programs as there are States. 

Senator Ture. That is what I have learned. Some States have 
been more generous than others. That is the problem. 

Mr. Swincier. That is right. Some States will give away the 
first 5,000 trees free of charge to an individual, mostly to the farmers. 

Senator Tuyr. That is under which program? 

Mr. Swineier. That is under the Clarke-McNary forest program. 

Senator Tuyr. They can, if they so desire. 

Mr. Swineier. What we are interested in is two things in our part 
of the program, Senator. No. 1, we make sure that any money that 
the Federal Government puts up is matched with money that legally 
can be used as matching money. 

No. 2, our men, as they travel from one State to another, pick up 
ideas here and take them to other States so that all of them can take 
advantage of any new ideas that may have come out in the planting 
program. 

Chairman Haypen. As I understand it now, there is an estimate 
of $1,308,000 for cooperation under the Clarke-McNary Act. 

Mr. Swineter. That is correct. 


FUNDS TRANSFER TO FOREST SERVICE 


Chairman Haypen. Then, in addition to this estimate, you have an 
amount of $6,448,700 to be transferred to Forest Service from the 
soil-bank program. 

Does that explain why the House committee said those 2 programs 
made it unnecessary to allow a budget estimate of $4 million which 
was for assistance to States in tree planting? That has not been 
allowed? 

Mr. SwinG_er. That is correct. That was the reason given in the 
House report. The House committee felt these other programs now 
underway would be sufficient. 


| 
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As Mr. Peterson pointed out yesterday, although we are starting 
to get some plans in from the States we will know much more later 
how well the States will be able to cooperate on this program. 


EXPANSION OF STATE NURSERIES 


Senator Toye. At that point might I ask a few questions just 
because of correspondence I have received from private nurseries in 
Minnesota? 

I have a letter here from J. V. Bailey, Bailey Nursery, St. Paul, 
Minn. He does raise some questions here and they took it up with 
me last fall, not only this nursery, but others in the State. 

They sad there is a constant expansion of State nurseries through 
Federal grants, Federal assistance, and we are not permitted to enter 
into any phase of this program of furnishing trees for the provisions 
under the soil bank, your conservation phase of the soil bank. 

He writes here and I think it would be interesting to read a couple 
of paragraphs of his letter. He says: 

I am informed that in the case of Minnesota approximately $226,000 of the 
proposed money available would be available in this State for the proposed 
expansion of State nurseries. This $226,000, which is proposed as the contribution 
of the Federal Government is, according to 1950 census, roughly, 10 percent of the 
total investment of all the private nurseries in the State. This census figure 
I believe showed $2,730,825 as the investment in land, structures, and equipment. 
It hardly seems practical for the Federal Government, being somewhat economy- 
minded now, to put $226,000 into the expansion of these nurseries in just 1 year. 

The above consideration of the Federal moneys is doubly questionable by the 
private nurserymen inasmuch as we feel that the nurserymen in this State are 
able and are willing to expand their production in the probable needs of the 
planters here. Of course, I am a little confused as to what the probable needs 
are and I am sure that the Federal officials know little more about it than the 
guesses that we can make here ip the State. 

However, as to the capacity of the production here in Minnesota, we took a 
survey in August and contacted the nurseries who are in this type of business 
and find that the following plants could easily be produced if we knew there was 
a market for such material. 


PARTICIPATION IN PROGRAM 


Can you give any answer which would in some manner answer the 
questions of this nurseryman, and he is not alone, I have had letters 
from various nureserymen in my State and other States about why 
can they not participate in this expanded program which is inevitable 
and in this conservation phase of your soil bank as well as other 
phases of your conservation program. 


STATE FOREST NURSERIES VERSUS COMMERCIAL NURSERIES 


Chairman Haypen. Now, referring to the question asked Senator 
Thye, statements have been made that these programs were in com- 
petition with private nursery industry. Would you care to comment 
on that statement? 

Mr. Swincuer. Yes, sir; I would, Senator. 

Since there has been so much controversy I hope I may cover it 
rather fully. We have been receiving quite a few letters, too, about 
this competition between the comme reial nurse rymen and the State 
forest nurseries. Most of those letters had to do, certainly at the 
beginning, with the soil-bank program. I know that at this stage 
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of the game there has been no competition from soil-bank trees 
because the soil-bank program is less than a year old. 

Senator Toye. May I ask one question at that point? 

Did the private nurseries ever share in any phase of the program 
under the MceNary-Clark Act? 

Mr. SwinGter. Yes, sir. Certain States, Nebraska, Kansas— 
Kansas has just come back into the program—and South Dakota. 
A number of the States in the Plains area have been selling trees 
through the State forester or Extension forester under the Clark- 
MeNary IV Act. Most of these purchases in the Plains States have 
been hardwood, though some of the conifers have been produced in 
the commercial nurseries, too. 

Senator Toye. Why did you not mention Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota? You just went outside of that border out into the 
Plains States? 

Mr. Swinecter. Under the Clark-MecNary law, the States I men- 
tioned are where most of the production from commercial nurseries 
had been distributed through the State foresters. 

Senator Toyz. Why had you not been able to use the private 
nurseries in the other States? 

Mr. Swinauer. Frankly, sir, I don’t know but what we haven’t. 
Maybe we have. I am not familiar with the individual State programs 
over the years, but I did happen to know about the program in the 
Plains States. That is why I used those States as examples. I would 
not want to say that the Lake States have not purchased trees from 
commercial nurseries. 

Senator CHAavez. Do you also have this fact, in the Plains States 
and in the arid Southwest, that a tree that may grow in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota may not grow in Arizona? 

Mr. Swineuer. Very definitely. It is even worse than that. 
























USE OF MCNARY-CLARKE FUNDS 





Senator THyr. You see, the nurseries in Minnesota, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin would be growing the kind of tree that would be adapted 
climatically to that area. I wondered whether the MceNary-Clarke 
program excluded them. 

Mr. SwinGuer. It does not exclude them, as far as the McNary- 
Clarke program is concerned. As I said before, each State agency 
pretty much makes up its own rules. 

Chairman Haypen. That is my understanding. It is cooperative 
arrangement, and the State agency selects where it produces trees. 
It can produce its own or go buy them. The Clarke-McNary money 
can be used either way. 

Mr. Swincier. That is correct, sir. As I said, there is no competi- 
tion yet. This is a new program, and as far as I know no trees that 
have been produced or sown with soil-bank funds are ready for sale. 

Another reason I wonder about this concern over competition is 
that more than 85 percent of all the expansion under the soil bank has 
been in States where at least heretofore the commercial nurserymen 
have not been in the business of producing forest-tree seedlings. 

Senator Tuys. Would you be able to say what States would be in 
that area? 
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Mr. Swineier. Yes, sir; I have a list of both the States in the area 
and the States outside. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


CoMMERCIAL NuRSERY PrRopucTION VERSUS StTaTE NURSERY PRODUCTION FoR 
Sor. Bank, Fiscat YEAR 1956 


1. The following States have large State nursery capacity but do not have 
significant commercial nursery capacity affecting the State. The fiscal year 1956 
production of State nurseries is shown opposite each State. 


{In thousands] 


Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1956 
production i} production 
State Sil iee cee jas 

i | | 
State | Commer- |} State | Commer- 
cial | cial | 


Alabama. .__- 4 | 33,900 | a | i 10, $90 | 
Arkansas. ....._-- bili | 15,200 ..|| Oregon. ‘ 6, 709 | 
Florida | §4,700.}--. | South Carolina. 33, 000 
eorgia....... «..... si 112, 800 . || Tennessee __ , 22,900 
Illinois. _ _-_- 3 | 7, 400 }__. i! Texas___. ; 1 17,560 | 
Indiana_ __- ; | 12,700 ee || Vermont--.- : : 2,100 | 
Kentucky -_-_- = | 1,300 |__- | Virginia. t } 18,100 | 
Louisiana... -..--. : 42, 700 | || Washington. __- | 5,300 | 
Maryland - 3, 500 | | West Virginia _- | 3, 400 
Mississippi- -_- ‘ | 80, 700 | }———-—_____| — 
NOW + OMK.....<<« ; |. /aegeee 1... i Grand total (21 States)_| 498, 900 | 
North Carolina... ___- 35,000 |____- .| 

| 


1 Not shown by States, to avoid disclosing confidential figures for individual commercial nurseries, 


2. The following States have significant commercial nursery production affect- 
ing the States. The fiscal year 1956 production of State nurseries and commercial 
nurseries is shown opposite each State: 


{In thousands] 


Fiscal year 1956 production 
State | 


State |; Commercial 
| 


Towa-_-- : aoa ‘ F 600 | , 
Kansas---_-- ia nie pd ba thls pa step fees potinns Higgentshgie=<4 } 

Maine ___- : . a : 100 
Michigan ; 5 18, 000 
Minnesota - - ’ a, oy ee See ee? tenes 13, 900 
Missouri -- i kad 4, 300 
Nebraska---_.--- - phi ‘4 i abana bot ol 200 
Pennsylvania _ a ‘ 13, 600 400 
South Dakota_ , ~ i i Jo td, : | 5, 700 
Wisconsin. - -- . P of a 22, 100 3, 500 


, 300 
, 800 
800 
500 
500 
500 


Sprs 


oF psy 


rN G0GR adi sn aeeare ie aspl ee -cgade 4e gut 72, 600 74, 200 


POLICY AND PROGRAM CONCERNING SOIL BANK 


Mr. Swincter. What has happened is that rather than actual 
competition, it is fear of competition in the future that has caused 
most of these letters, which is understandable. 

I would like to, Mr. Chairman, if I may, tell you just what our 
policy and program is in connection with this soil bank, since, as I say, 
that has caused most of the concern. 

Last year when the Soil Bank Act was enacted it looked to us that 
we would need to more than double the productive capacity of all the 
nurseries then existing in the United States. Last year, all nurs- 
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eries—commercial, State, Federal, all types of nurseries—produced 
about 850 million trees. From our initial estimates it appeared we 
were going to need at least an additional 850,000 trees just to take 
care of the soil-bank program. So when we wére faced with the job 
of where we were going to get this expansion, we immediately thought 
of the State foresters for two reasons: 

No. 1, the State foresters at that time were producing 520 million 
trees, or 70 percent of all the forest trees produced in the United States. 
Commercial nurseries had reported to us they were producing only 57 
million trees. That was the first reason. 

The second reason we went to the State foresters and asked their 
help was because of this Clarke-McNary program. We needed to mesh 
this temporary program into the permanent program of Clarke- 
MeNary, because the soil bank is a temporary program. 















WORK WITH STATE FORESTERS 
























So we went to the State foresters and asked them if they would take 
on the responsibility of producing the additional trees needed for the 
soil bank. They said they would. 

We also requested the State foresters to get in touch with the com- 
mercial nurserymen in their State and find out what the commercial 
nurserymen could do in helping to meet this demand, and see what 
arrangements they could work out before we were presented with a 
plan as to what expansion was needed in each State. 

The State foresters made these contacts with the commercial nurs- 
erymen and then sat down with the agricultural State conservation 
committees in their States, with forestry leaders, farm leaders, and 
representatives of the Forest Service, and determined how many trees 
they thought were going to be needed for their States and what expan- 
sion would be necessary. For instance, in South Dakota, the board of 
forestry called a meeting to give the commercial nurserymen a chance 
to come in and talk this whole thing over. 

After that discussion the Board of Forestry decided that the State 
foresters would raise conifers and the commercial nurserymen would 
raise hardwoods. This division followed the existing pattern in the 
Plains States. 

Last fall at the request of the American Association of Nurserymen, 
Mr. Peterson agreed to a meeting with the nurserymen out in Omaha. 
Quite a few from the Department were there. A number of State 
foresters were there. 

The Extension Service, Extension foresters of Nebraska and Kansas 
were there, and quite a few nurserymen. 

We had a frank and very cordial meeting there, as to just what our 
plans were. 

CONCERN 


OF PINE-GROWING 





STATES 





Senator Tuyr. Was there anyone down from these northern pine- 
tree areas such as Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota? 

Mr. Swineauer. Yes, sir; I think there were. To give you the 
names, I would need to go back to the minutes. I think that whole 
area Was represented. 

Senator Tuyr. Could you give us information about what kind of 
program was worked out with the commercial nurserymen in those 
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three States where you have a sizable acreage of pine trees, which is 
a native tree there, you see. You have mentioned South Dakota. 
You have mentioned Nebraska, but you have so far stayed away from 
the area that concerns me, that I am a little bit at a loss to know just 
why we cannot get some of these pine growing States into the con- 
servation, see? 

Mr. Swinaier. As I say, we thought at the Omaha meeting, but 
we subsequently found out we were incorrect in our thinking, that 
generally there was agreement as to how the program would be 
developed. 

Senator THyr. Did you work out a cooperative arrangement with 
any of the commercial nurserymen in those three given States that 
is now helping you to grow trees for your soil-bank needs? 

You see, the soil bank is a lot of money. That is $6,500,000 that 
you have placed into the tree growing to furnish the necessary trees 
under the conservation phase of your soil bank. 

Chairman Haypen. Senator, maybe I am mistaken, but my under- 
standing is that it was never intended that the Forest Service would 
deal directly with any tree grower. That actual purchase was to be 
through the State organizations. 

Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Swineuer. That is correct, sir. That is why, Senator, 
don’t know any more about those three States out there than I do. 

Senator Tuyre. The only thing that concerned me was that he re- 
ferred to South Dakota and some of these States, but he seemed to 
be absolutely without any information relative to the pine growing 
areas of the Nation. 

That was what led me to ask the question because I have to answer 
many of these questions. 

Mr. Swincuer. I think maybe, Senator Thye, the reason I am so 
familiar with those States and not the others, is because the Plains 
States are where most of the letters were coming from, and I had to 
find out what was going on. 


PARTICIPATION OF COMMERCIAL NURSERYMEN 


Mr. Prererson. In response to Senator Thye, so far as I know 
there have been no arrangements worked out with the commercial 
nurserymen by the Department to provide planting stock for the soil- 
bank program. 

Senator Tuyr. Secretary Peterson, have you checked with the 
commercial nurserymen to determine whether they can grow trees 
because now the soil conservation phase of your program “is, as vou 
know, an uncertainty as to its future. 

Now, in the event that we expand our so-called governmental 
nurseries in the numbers of trees that would be involved in a six and a 
half million dollar program, in addition to the other funds that were 
in the program for $4 million, that is a crash program in expanding 
State nurseries and Federal nurseries, but your private nurseries, 
unless they likewise were brought in, you might well sort of jeopardize 
your commercial nurserymen. 

After all, they are your free enterprise. That is the backbone of the 
business of America. 

Mr. Pererson. Senator Thye, I would like to answer your question, 
if I may. 
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No. 1, and this is somewhat incidental, we are not taking anything 
away from the private nurserymen. 

No. 2, I am in full accord that where private enterprise can be used 
effectively in this, or any other program, it should have an oppor- 
tunity to function. 

I don’t think anyone can disagree with that position. 

I asked the Forest Service for information on this program and I 
have had several discussions with Mr. White of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen in trying to get this thing ironed out. 

The facts are, as I understand them, that of all of the trees planted 
in the fiscal year 1956 before any soil bank developments have taken 
place, produced by either Clarke-MecNary nurseries operated by the 
States or by private nurseries operated by nurserymen, by private 
industry, and by municipal nurseries, paper companies and all others, 
were used and there were in fact in many States a shortage of forest 
tree seedlings for planting. 

That is, there were less trees of all kinds produced than landowners 
wanted to use and plant on their lands. 





ESTIMATE OF TREES NEEDED 








The best estimate we could make, in the face of the situation, was 
that it looked like we would need a billion trees over and above what 
had been produced in 1956—— 

Senator Tuye. Yes, if I may interrupt. They are not filling all 
the orders that have been filed this year under the various conserva- 
tion phases of your soil bank. They are not filling the orders. Many 
an order has been denied, that is, they have had to be carried over 
into a future year. 

Mr. Peterson. In view of that situation, then, how are we going 
to provide the trees in the volume that appeared they would be needed? 

Senator Tuyr. That is the question. Are the private nurserymen 
given an opportunity to come into this program along with the so- 
called State nurseries that are in existence? That is the complaint 
that this private nurseryman has and that is that apparently there are 
226,000 that is going in to expand the State nursery and there is 
nothing allocated to, as an assurance that the private commercial 
nurseries are going to be able to participate in this program. 

Mr. Prererson. Let me proceed to say that, in view of the volume 
of trees estimated to be needed, it appeared obvious that nursery 
expansion would be needed someplace. Not knowing who was going 
to need trees, and in what quantity at what date, we could not enter 
into firm contracts with private nurserymen to provide X number of 
trees at such a date at such a price. 

We therefore did authorize the use of soil-bank funds under agree- 
ment with State foresters to expand in most instances their Clarke- 
MeNary nurseries, their State nurseries. We did put these funds 
which you have mentioned into that expansion. Those nurseries will 
furnish the trees to be used to fill the soil-bank requirements. 

Now, whether or not the State nurseries, in furnishing the stock for 
the soil-bank program, will draw upon the private nurseries, I would 
like to have Mr. Swingler respond, because he has been following the 
program in the closest detail. I did want to make clear that the 
reason for this expansion was that, judging from the volume of trees 
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produced in 1956 which were planted before the soil bank got into 
operation, and because there was an additional demand for trees over 
and above that in 1956, and because we estimated a billion trees a 
year would be needed, it seemed to us we had to provide for expansion 
if the soil-bank program as to tree planting was going to have any 
chance to function. 

As to arrangements with respect to private nurseries, Mr. Swingler 
might respond to that question. 


PART OF COMMERCIAL NURSERYMEN IN EXPANSION 


Mr. Swineier. The only thing I can add is that we have asked the 
State foresters to get in touch with their commercial nurserymen to 
see what part the commercia) nurserymen could play in that expansion. 

We authorized the State foresters to use soil-bank money to pur- 
chase at a reasonable price trees from the commercial nurserymen and 
to put the trees through the State foresters’ distribution channels. 

Senator Tuyr. Would it be possible to have this record reflect 
what has been done in these various States? 

Mr. Swinauer. | would need to write to the individual States to 
find out, Senator, because we were interested only in the total number 
of trees which the State forester was going to make available to the 
farmer under this program. Where he was getting them from, 
whether he was producing them himself, or getting them from com- 
mercial nurserymen, we were leaving up to the State forester and his 
board and to the commercial nurserymen in the individual States. 

Senator Toye. I think it would allay much of the fear and criticism 
of the commercial nurserymen if this report reflected what the States 
had done in relation and in cooperation with the private nurserymen 
because, after all, you cannot take a whole fistful of letters from 
private nurserymen that are fearful that they are being deprived of 
an expanded program here and not have any intelligent answers to 
give them because it is not fair to them to be left in a state of 
uncertainty. 

Chairman Haypen. Senator, do they expect that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, will deal directly with them? Is that what they are asking? 

Senator Tuyr. From what I have here in my hand, they seem to 
think there is a large expansion and it is going into the State nursery. 
If the State nursery in turn does not sit down with the private com- 
mercial grower and work out some cooperative arrangement, but they 
throw all this Federal money, all this soil-bank money into a State 
nursery and do not give any opportunity to the commercial nurseries 
to grow some of this, I think that we are denying, first, the producer 
that likes to get the seedlings to plant, you are denying him the most 
rapid development in the program because the commercial nurserymen 
can grow some trees, too, you see. 

And if we rely entire ‘ly upon expansion in the State under the Clarke- 
McNary Act, then you are going to be more years in trying to get the 
seedlings available to the individual planter. This spring we had a 
lot of contracts that failed because the trees were not available. 


TREE SALES BY COMMERCIAL NURSERIES 


Mr. Swincier. May I say this: There is nothing in our agreement 
with the State foresters that in any way would inhibit, certainly not 
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prohibit, the commercial nurserymen from selling trees to the farmer. 
They have been doing that a good many years and certainly we would 
hope that they would continue to do that very thing. 

In fact, where the commercial nurserymen are producing the same 
type of trees as the State forester, we even put a clause into our 
agreement that the State forester could buy trees from the commercial 
nurserymen and distribute them at a lower price to the farmer. Where 
the commercial nurserymen are growing hardwoods or other trees 
that the State forester is not producing, then our thought was that 
the soil-bank program should not change existing programs and that 
the commercial nurserymen should continue to go ahead and meet 
the demand for those types of seedlings. That was one of the things 
that confused us just a little. 

We thought, and the State foresters were reporting, that their 
relations with the commercial nurserymen were progressing very 
satisfactorily. It came as quite a surprise to both us and the State 
foresters when the nurserymen came to the Agricultural Committee 
this spring and raised objections to the program. 

Senator Toye. That is the reason, Mr. Chairman, I have stressed 
the point here this morning, because it is obvious that there is a 
certain amount of fear and a certain amount of unrest out there in 
those States and I thought this was the best place to get the question 
because we have all these men here, to get this question pretty well 
explored, because I think you would do well if you got some informa- 
tion from the State and put it into the record for the permanent 
record because these people here are very good people and I do not 
want to see these nurseries going out of business. 

I do not want to see them put into an undue competitive position 
with Federal funds and not derive some benefit out of an expanded 
program. 

Mr. Swincter. That is what I was leading up to. In the testi- 
mony before the House committee one of the representatives from the 
nurserymen reported a production on the part of the commercial 
nurserymen, about 3% times greater than the production figures they 
reported to us. My point is, I feel sure that they are selling that 
increased production. 

If the commercial nurserymen are increasing production at a rate 
like that and are selling it, it seems to me that we certainly are not 
taking trees away from them, taking business away. It seems to me 
that business is picking up on all sides and I think that is going to be 
the answer. 

I know the nurserymen, too, | have some friends among them, but 
it is a tough problem. I think it is going to clarify itself because, 
as you pointed out and as I did earlier, I think a lot of it is fear rather 
than actual competition. 

I think it is going to work out. 


EXPANSION IN TREE PLANTING ANTICIPATED 


I firmly believe, and I have reports from around the country which 
makes this belief more than an idle dream, that we are on the threshold 
of probably the biggest tree-planting program in our history. 

Senator Tuyr. And I think it is an excellent program. 

Mr. Swinaier. We all agree on that. 
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Senator Tuyr. We have thousands and thousands of acres of sand 
moles in our good agricultural area that will grow the pine in an excel- 
lent manner and it will beautify the country and I think also it will 
increase the game opportunities in all of the communities. 

We denuded too much of our countryside and I am all for the pro- 
gram. That is why I am trying to protect these little private 
nurserymen. 

Mr. Chairman, | do not want to belabor the point further. I think 
we have the question in the record and if you can furnish the informa- 
tion from those States for the record before it is permanently printed, 
it would help us tremendously. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


PROGRAMS WORKED OUT WITH COMMERCIAL NURSERYMEN IN VARIOUS STATES 


Arkansas 


No commercial nursery in Arkansas reported forest tree-planting stock produc- 
tion in fiscal year 1956. The Piggott Nursery at Piggott, Ark., indicated an 
interest in getting into this business. They are reported to be the biggest nursery 
in Arkansas but in the past have confined production to ornamentals. On 
February 27, State Forester Lang and Messrs. Cossitt and Wernham of the Forest 
Service visited with Mr. Elmer Ballard, president and general manager, to discuss 
his interest in producing seedlings for soil bank. He has no seed available for the 
purpose and none is available elsewhere. The needs of the program were ex- 
plained. 

Mr. Ballard will visit the Bluff City State Nursery for the purpose of becoming 
acquainted with methods of operation and facilities required. Later on in the 
year he will again contact the State forester to indicate his interest. 

Colorado 

Mr. C. L. Terrell, State forestery supervisor, spoke at the annual meeting of 
the Colorado Nurserymen’s Association on February 26. He stated in part as 
follows: 

‘After the passage of the Soil Bank Act, we were asked to consider the possibility 
of establishing a State nursery for the production of our coniferous planting stock. 
After a great deal of investigation and a very careful analysis of our needs, both 
present and future, the proposal was discussed with the State board of agriculture. 
The best information we could obtain indicated that about 90 percent of the 
nursery stock sold in Colorado is grown by wholesale nurseries outside of Colorado 
and shipped into the State. This situation plus the increased demand for orna- 
mental stock to meet increasing requirements for landscaping materials all added 
up to difficulty so far as our needs were concerned. In general, the species most 
popular in our program are in short supply and difficult to obtain. 

“In order to encourage the planting of large numbers of seedlings it is neces- 
sary that the price be kept at a minimum. The price we can afford to pay for 
planting stock and the price commercial nurserymen can receive for their stock 
are quite different. It appears to us, therefore, that it is to the nurseryman’s best 
interest to sell his stock to the retail trade at the increased prices he can receive 
for that type of stock and that we confine our distribution to protection and re- 
forestation plantings.” 

Mr. Terrell reports that the discussion which followed indicated that Colorado 
nurserymen were not opposed to the construction of a State nursery. The op- 
position came from an out-of-State wholesale nurseryman. 

The State plans to limit State nursery production to conifers and to purchase 
all hardwoods from commercial nurseries. 


Towa 


On September 28, 1956, a meeting was held in Waterloo, Iowa, with the officers 
of the Iowa Nurserymen’s Association. The nurserymen indicated they were 
able and willing to produc? hardwoods and shrubs for shelterbelt purposes. The 
State forester indicated that he would produce the conifer stock and hardwood 
forest planting stock. 
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Kansas 


Kansas State College is in charge of the forestry program in the State, which 
is operated through the extension forester. The college, after carefully studying 
the needs of the State for trees, decided to rely on commercial nurseries or other 
outside sources to furnish tree planting stock needs. The commercial nurserymen 
in the State interested in producing forest and shelterbelt planting stock were 
consulted and other available sources of stock were considered before coming to 
this decision. 

Michigan 


The last meeting between commercial nurserymen and the State forester was 
held on February 27. At this meeting the nurserymen objected to the develop- 
ment of the new nursery being financed in part with soil bank funds. The State 
believes this nursery is necessary to furnish the needs of the State, considering 
all planting needs. With commercial nurseries producing at present approximately 
half of the total 37 million annual production in the State and all of it now being 
planted, it is hard to see where soil bank planting stock sould come from at 
reasonable prices if full reliance were placed on commercial nurseries. The State 
plans some purchases from commercial nurseries and believes considerable stock 
will be purchased directly from commercial nurseries as has been done in the past. 
Minnesota 


The State forester and the extension forester met with the officers of the Minne- 
sota Commercial Nurserymen’s Association last fall to discuss probable forest tree 
and shelterbelt planting stock needs. The State forester advised them of his 
plans to produce the conifer planting stock for soil bank use and to purchase the 
hardwood stock needed for the program from commercial nurseries. This ap- 
peared to be satisfactory to the commercial nurserymen. 

Missouri 


There is only one commercial nursery in Missouri interested in growing stock for 
field planting. In early October 1956, the State forester visited with the nursery 
manager and learned that nursery was only interested in growing hardwoods for 
soil bank. Since most of the soil bank stock need will be conifers and apparently 
to avoid the complication of small purchases and separate distribution of hard- 
woods, the State forester decided to grow all soil bank stock, 

Oklahoma 


No commercial nurserymen reported production of forest tree or shelterbelt 
planting stock in fiscal year 1956. The State forester states that he had contacted 
the commercial nurserymen early in the program, and agreed that shelterbelt stock 
needs in excess of State nursery production would be secured from commercial 
nurseries. 

South Dakota 

Mr. Harry R. Woodward, State forester, reports as follows: 

“The South Dakota nurservmen were invited to meet with the State game, 
fish, and parks commission on September 26 to discuss their interest in growing 
conifers for us. They appeared and suggested that they could grow conifers for 
us at prices that would range from $30 to $70 per thousand. Since their price 
quotations seemed rather indefinite, and since they did not present a plan whereby 
we would be assured that these trees would be grown in South Dakota, the com- 
mission rejected this plan. The possibilitv of contracting with another State was 
also discarded because of obvious difficulties. The commission then decided to 
enter an agreement with the Forest Service whereby these conifers for use in 
the conservation reserve of the soil bank could be grown in a State nursery.” 

Mr. Woodward plans to purchase from commercial nurseries all hardwood 
planting stock. In this connection he has this to say: ‘‘This office has always had 
close working relationships with the South Dako‘a nurserymen and they have 
done an excellent job of growing all of the hardwood planting stock that we use.” 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Chairman Haypren. We have come to the time when this committee 
will have to adjourn. We have scheduled some witnesses for Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday of next week. I assume that one of those 
days the Senate will not be in session. If we can we will notify you 
some afternoon to come up to complete the hearing. 

The committee will now recess until Monday at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 11:55 a. m., Friday, March 29, 1957, the sub- 
committee was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Monday, April 1, 
1957). 
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MONDAY, APRIL 1, 1957 


Unitep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in recom 
F-—82, the Capitol, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Chairman Hayden, Senators Thye and Dworshak. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


STATEMENT OF HON. MIKE MANSFIELD, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman Hayprn. Senator Mansfield, we will be very pleased to 
hear from you. 

Senator MansFrietp. Mr. Chairman, it is with a great deal of pleas- 
ure that I come before your subcommittee in behalf of the Interior 
and related agencies appropriations bill, which is so vital to the State 
of Montana. 

This appropriation bill is probably one of the most important to 
my constituents, because it contains funds for the Bureau of Land 
Management, minerals program, Indian education and welfare, 
National Park Service, Fish and Wildlife Service, and the Forest 
Service. 

Because of the vast wealth of natural resources, the varied topog- 
raphy of the State, in addition to a sparse population, the programs 
of this Department and these agencies have great bearing on the 
economic welfare and development of the State. 

This morning I would like to discuss several appropriation items 
and then have the remainder of my remarks inserted in the printed 
record of this hearing. 


BENTON LAKE WILDLIFE REFUGE 


I am taking this opportunity to make an appeal for funds in behalf 
of funds for what can easily be the most productive and useful units 
in the entire national wildlife refuge program. I speak of the Benton 
Lake National Wildlife Refuge in Montana. 

At the present time the lake receives water naturally at extremely 
rate intervals and under these conditions the refuge has already 
proven itself a record-breaking duck producing area. 


687 
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The refuge is already set up, but the lake is filled only 1 year in 
every 20. ‘Planning for the orderly development and full utilization 
of the Benton Lake National Wildlife Refuge is now complete for 
providing an adequate water supply. 

I want to stress the importance of this project and ask that $90,000 
be included in the appropriations for the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
These funds would provide for the start of engineering and construc- 
tion in fiscal year 1958. 

As you know, these funds were not included in the budget requests 
now being considered by the committee. 

[ am advised that the Interior Department did not include this 
sum in their budget because at the time the budget was submitted 
to Congress clearing easements and rights-of-way had not been 
completed. 

However, by letter of March 13, 1957, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
advised Congressman LeRoy Anderson that the review of the land 
and water records indicated that all legal obstacles had been cleared 
and that they could go ahead with the project as rapidly as funds 
permit. 

Enabling legislation authorizing acquisition of right-of-way needed 
to deliver water from the works of the Greenfield Irrigation District 
tlready has been enacted by the Montana Legislature. 


ESTIMATED COST OF PROJECT 


Preliminary planning is complete, and the estimated cost of the 
project will be $1,250,000. This will include a water-storage reservoir 
at the pumping-plant site, powerline, pumphouse, pumps, pipeline, 


water-supply canal, access road, buildings needed for the administra- 
tion and management of the projects, lands to be acquired for a 
canal right-of-way, and engineering costs. 

I assume that the construction schedule and other particulars have 
now been submitted to the committee by officials of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

I would like to point out that, by the end of the second construction 
year, development should reach the point where water could be 
diverted into the Benton Lake Basin and the project put into partial 
operation. 

The wildlife refuge is located in one of the most unportant northerly 
nesting areas for ducks and geese and will provide a great supply of 
these wildfowl. 

This project is of greater importance in view of the recent drainage 
of many swamps and marshes in the Northern States which provided 
natural nesting grounds. 

Despite the economy mood which is so apparent in Congress this 
vear, and justifiably so, I feel that this project merits favorable con- 
sideration, and I urge that $90,000 be granted to start the Benton 
Wildlife Refuge project, so vital to our wildlife program. 


FOREST SERVICE 


Next | would like to discuss the proposed budget of the United 
States Forest Service. I believe that the United States Forest Service 
is performing one of our most important Government functions and | 
strongly endorse their program. 
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In particular, I would like to call the committee’s attention to the 
appropriation item for forest-fire-control research, I have looked 
into the problems faced by the Forest Service fire-research program at 
Missoula, Mont., and find that there is an urgent requirement for an 
increase of $100,000 to support very important projects underway 
there. 

Forest fire control is one of the most important of all activities in 
the conservation of natural resources. 

As this committee know, we continue to suffer serious losses from 
forest fires including occasional! tragic loss of human life in fire-fighting 
activities. Improved fire prevention and suppression methods are 
urgently needed 

I believe that progress in the overall job of forest fire control must 
come primarily through the results of scientific research. 

‘The proposed Forest Service budget for fiscal year 1958 includes a 
smal! increase of $51,400 for forest fire control research. This is fine 
as far as it goes. 

But I note that many groups have pointed out the inadequate 
amounts contained in the budget for this vital activity. I believe that 
the amounts contained in the budget fall far short of the urgent needs 
of forest fire research activity which can bring about effictency and 
economy, assist in safeguading the Nation’s resources and help in 
saving the lives of young Americans engaged in forest fire fighting. 


FOREST FIRE RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The Forest Service has planned an excellent fire-research program. 
With the limited funds presently available for fire research, and with 
the cooperation of several agencies, some very promising work is 
underway. 

The potential results of the present and the planned fire-research 
program include more effective means for the suppression of lightning 
fires, better methods for preventing man-caused fires, improved fire- 
detection techniques, and new methods of fire fighting, including di- 
rect attack of fires from aircraft and use of chemicals. 

Perhaps the most important thing being done in fire research is the 
study of fire behavior which should provide fire fighters with better 
ways to size up fires and plan their attacks. More knowledge of fire 
behavior would let the fire-fighting forces do a better and safer job. 

For many years a little group of 2 or 3 forest fire-research special- 
ists at Missoula, Mont., have made many valuable contributions to 
fire control—development of the first fire danger meter, pioneering in 
fire-behavior studies, designing an effective system for fire control 
planning, and carrying on experiments in aerial fire control. 

From the beginning of the smokejumper program these forest 
scientists have worked closely with that fine program in developing 
methods of firefighting. 

The fire research group at Missoula attempts to serve the needs of 
forest protection agencies throughout the intermountain West in 
Montana, Idaho, western Wyoming, eastern Washington, north- 
western South Dakota, Utah, and Nevada. The land area involved 
is one-sixth of the United States. More than 100 million acres of 
forest lands in this vast area require protection from fire. 

In this area are headwaters of the Colorado, Missouri, and Columbia 
Rivers, with the greatest hydroelectric power potential in the United 
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States. This region contains the largest remaining virgin forests im 
the Nation. 


FOREST FIRE PROBLEM IN MOUNTAINS 


The forest fire problem in the intermountain West is one of the most 
critical in the United States. Some 65 percent of the fires are caused 
by lightning. Hundreds of fires often occur in a few hours from dry 
lightning storms. 

In this high mountain country firefighting is extremely difficult, 
and fire damage is severe. Burned forests in this area often require 
a century or more to replace. 

For this entire territory I find that the funds presently available 
provide for only four fire research foresters. These 4 men must at- 
tempt to meet the urgent fire research requirements for over 100) 
million acres of forest land. 

In addition, the Forest Service is concentrating lightning fire re- 
search and development of fire danger instruments for the entire West 
at the intermountain station. This means that the same 4 men must 
attempt to provide special fire research service for 259 million acres 
in 12 States. 

COOPERATION IN FOREST FIRE RESEARCH 


The Forest Service has enlisted the cooperation of many agencies 
and scientific groups in the fire research program. State universities, 
forestry schools, private research foundations, and several State 
and Federal agencies are providing technical personnel, scientific 
equipment, and funds for the fire research projects of the Forest 
Service. 

I want to mention particularly the excellent assistance being 
rendered by the Munitalp Foundation, a private nonprofit research 
organization which is dedicated to fostering pure research in meteor- 
ology. 

For a number of years the Munitalp Foundation has assisted the 
Forest Service research organization in studies of lightning fires and 
fire behavior. They have provided several thousand dollars worth 
of scientific equipment and some of the best scientists in the Nation 
for the fire research program in the Intermountain States. 

One of the results of the excellent cooperative approach to forest 
fire research as developed by the Forest Service is a great opportunity 
to make real progress in the immediate future. The small staff of the 
Forest Service fire research group at Missoula aided by the scientists of 
cooperating agencies, are ready to go ahead with far-reaching projects 
during the 1957 fire season in the west. 

I hope that the committee will give careful consideration to in- 
creasing the budget item for forest fire control research. I know that 
the Forest Service’s fire research center at Missoula, Mont. is in good 
position to use an increase of $100,000 to carry out fire research 
projects during the coming fiscal year. 

This added amount, according to my study of the situation, could 
be effectively used and would yield good results soon. 

I recommend this increase as a wise investment in the safeguarding 
of the Nation’s natural resources. 
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CRESTON AND ENNIS FISH HATCHERIES 


Before concluding my oral testimony, I would like to refer briefly 
to the dire need for improved facilities and new construction at the 
Creston and Ennis Federal fish hatcheries in Montana. 

I am pleased to note that construction funds are being appropriated 
for the new fish hatchery beg constructed at Miles City, but I also 
want to stress the need for improvements at the other two installations, 
a need which is subscribed to by the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

I have elaborated on this need as well as a number of other matters 
relative to the Interior appropriations bill in a statement and I ask 
that they be incorporated in the record of these hearings at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for the opportunity to express 
my views this morning. I feel that each of these matters is of great 
importance to my State and I will appreciate any consideration 
that is given to these appropriation requests. 

In concluding my testimony this morning, I would like to point out 
that the material | have presented is fully subscribed to and is sup- 
ported by the entire Montana delegation. 

I understand that my distinguished colleague, the senior Senator 
from Montana, Mr. Murray, presented a statement before this 
subcommittee earlier when departmental witnesses testified. 

The Congressman from the Second District in Montana, LeRoy 
Anderson, had intended to appear in behalf of funds for Montana 
projects, but he is convalescing from a recent operation. 

And, as you know, Congressman Lee Metcalf is very interested in 
the funds in this bill because of his great interest in the development 
and protection of our natural resources. Both Congressmen were 
active supporters of these various programs when the bill was being 
considered before the House. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. Senator Mansfield, we are glad to have your 
statement and your further statement may be included in the record. 

Senator Mansrretp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to supplement my personal testimony before your 
subeommittee in behalf of the Interior and related agencies appropriations bill 
with the following comments. 

As a whole I want to say that Iam pleased with the form of this appropriations 
bill as passed by the House of Representatives; however, I am extremely distressed 
at the disallowance of the budget request of $40 million by the House for the 
domestie purchase of tungsten for fiscal year 1958 under Publie Law 733. 

As you know the Senate restored the $30 million budget request to continue 
the tungsten program until the end of the fiscal year. I appeared before the 
Appropriations Committee in behalf of these funds for Public Law 733 several 
weeks ago and today I would like to restate my vigorous support of this program 
and to reemphasize its great importance to the economic welfare of areas in 
Montana and in the event that the $30 million program is retained in the first 
urgency deficiency appropriations bill now in conference I strongly urge that the 
Senate also reinstate the $40 million budget request for the operation of the 
tungsten, asbestos, fluorspar, and columbium-tantalum during fiscal year 1958. 

I am ple _ d to note the increased appropriation being approved for the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs for fiscal vear 1958 in the amount of $59,560,000. As you know, 
Montana saa seven Indian reservations and the Bureau has a very extensive 
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program in the State. A number of these reservations are in the need of a great 
deal of assistance. Employment opportunities are scarce, many of the reserva- 
tions’ lands are unproductive and insufficient to meet the needs of the Indians 
living on the reservations. If we are to improve the economic status of the 
Indians we will have to embark on a program of education and economic develop- 
ment. These Indians will continue to be wards of the Federal Government until 
such time as they can be taught to work for themselves and under existing con- 
ditions this is practically impossible. Many of the Indians do not have the 
education or opportunities to provide for themselves. <A relocation program for 
Indians is in operation but many of these people lack the necessary know-how 
to be relocated to their advantage. 

I am especially pleased to note that an initial appropriation of $144 million has 
been requested and approved by the House to initiate the adult Indian vocational 
program authorized by Public Law 959. The operation of this program should 
do much to provide employment opportunities for many Indians who now lack 
job training. 

I would like to take this opportunity to bring to the attention of the committee 
the advancements the Bureau is making in the Indian industries program. The 
development of small industries on or off reservations such as tre jewel bearing 
plant on the Turtle Mountain Reservation in North Dakota has been a source 
of steady employment to these Indians and all reports indicate that the project 
has been a great success. In fact the rate of turnover among the Indian employees 
is less than that of those in jewel bearing plants in the East. Just recently a 
program for the manufacture of fishing equipment has been set up on the Northern 
Cheyenne Reservation in Montana. A program of this nature as well as other 
assistance is badly needed on this reservation. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has requested $5,800,000 in their budget for 
construction of Indian health facilities. I coneur with this request as the need for 
these facilities is urgent and in some instances long overdue. The funds will 
provide new facilities at Rocky Boy Reservation, at Heart Butte, Mont., in the 
amount of $25,000 each. This budget request includes modernization and 
improvement at the Blackfoot Hospital, Browning, Mont., $432,400; Fort Belknap 
Hospital, Harlem, Mont., $75,000. In addition the Bureau has requested funds 
to construct a new heating plant to cost $53,000 at the Crow Indian Reservation. 
These new facilities and improvements will go far in improving the economic 
situation on these rese*vations. 

Briefly, I want to express my approval of the budget request of $20 million for 
the National Park Service for its second year of the mission 66 program. As you 
know, this program will provide essential facilities to meet the ever-expanding 
requirements in the national parks. These facilities in the parks have deteri- 
orated in recent years and it is necessary to replace, improve, and expand on these 
accommodations to meet the increased tourist load. 

Mr. Chairman, next I would like to direct your attention to the proposed con- 
struction program for fish hatchery, game management, and wildlife refuge facili- 
ties. I have discussed orally the need for funds to start work on the Benton 
Lake Wildlife Refuge in Montana and I coneur in the request for funds to com- 
plete construction of the warm-water fish hatchery at Miles City. 

I want to take this opportunity to request additional funds for improved and 
expanded facilities at the Creston and Ennis Federal fish hatcheries in Montana. 

I feel that perhaps the best way to present the need for these funds is to quote 
from a letter received from the Fish and Wildlife Service in December of 1956: 

‘“‘The Creston hatchery is in need of an improvement program to provide facili- 
ties for expanding production to meet the restocking requirements in the area 
served by the hatchery. The hatchery is operated in close cooperation with the 
Montana State Game and Fish Commission and the fish produced are assigned to 
areas selected in accordance with approved management plans. Existing facili- 
ties are not adequate to permit the increased production necessary to meet pres- 
ent commitments, and it is believed that restocking requirements will increase 
annually. On the basis of studies and on-the-ground surveys made by engineers 
and fishery technicians, a total of $118,000 will be required for development of 
the Creston station. Such a program would provide raceways for rearing fish, 
storage building, fishfood preparation, and cold-storage building, quarters for 
permanent employees, replacement of water-supply lines, and the modernization 
of other facilities. To initiate this program, Congress appropriated $18,000 for 
the fiscal year 1957. Plans are now being prepared to cover the expenditure of 
these funds for trout raceways. 

“The Ennis fish-cultural station is responsible for the proper stocking of trout 
waters in a large area of southwestern Montana. The Congress recognized the 
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need for development of the Ennis station and provided $189,102 for this pur- 
pose during the fiscal years 1950, 1951, and 1952. For the fiscal year 1957, Con- 
gress appropriated $48,000 for the construction of a fishfood-preparation and 
cold-storage building. Plans and specifications for the construction of this 
structure have been completed and invitations to bid will be opened about April 
1, 1957. For more efficient operations at Ennis, additional quarters are required 
and the road leading to the hatchery from the highway should be improved, in- 
cluding the construction of several bridges and culverts. It is estimated that 
these projects will cost $62,000.” 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has recognized these needs and has formulated 
expansion plans, but sufficient funds have not been requested. I feel that an 
increase in these construction funds is entirely justified and deserving. 

The last item I would like to discuss is the funds for the spruce-budworm 
control program in fiscal year 1958. There are nearly 3 million acres of timberland 
in Montana that are currently infested by the spruce budworm and it is of great 
concern in a State like Montana with such vast areas of timber. We need a very 
active program if we are to save timber, watershed, and related values. 

The Federal Government pays full cost of control on federally owned lands 


and in addition will pay 50 percent of control costs on State and privately owned 
lands. 


I undérstand that under the present budget request that $440,000 is tentatively 
being allocated to Montana and northern Idaho. I want to express my whole- 
hearted support of this program. 


In closing I want to restate my great interest in the operations of the Interior 
Department and its agencies and the other governmental organizations whose 
operations are governed by the appropriations granted in this legislation. 

Chairman Haypren. Thank you very much. 

Senator Mansrietp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Haypen. Do you have a statement, Senator Malone, 
that you would like to make to the committee? 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE W. MALONE, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NEVADA 


NEED FOR ADEQUATE CRITICAL MINERALS STOCKPILE 


Senator Martone. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I do have a statement that I 
would like to make and leave some material for the record. 

Chairman Haypren. That may be done. Proceed please. 

Senator Matone. In the first place, Mr. Chairman, the history of 
the production of these critical areas materials is very plain and very 
interesting. For 24 years many suthorities in Government have 
claimed that we had no critical materials in the United States. 

Many of us thought that was an erroneous conclusion and until 
they actually were produced there was a question. We have had two 
wars during that period and we were not producing any of these 
materials to amount to anything due to certain principles and policies 
that were followed and the general belief in Government that we did 
not have any of these materials and those small amounts that were 
known should be saved and not developed. 

The mining fraternity is very familiar with the fact that the only 
way you develop additional minerals is when the mining of such 
materials is profitable and then when it is profitable the prospectors 
are in the bills and in the areas where these materials occur and they 
can get money for prospecting and when they find a deposit they can 
sell it because there is a market for it. 
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When there is a direct competition with all of the world with the 
cheap labor countries, naturally there is no market for such material 
when you find it at a price that will pay American wages, taxes, and 
the cost of doing business here as against cheap labor and the cost of 
doing business in other countries. 


DEPENDENCE ON FOREIGN NATIONS 


A few years ago we found ourselves almost wholly dependent on 
foreign nations across major oceans for things without which you 
could not possibly fight a war or live in peace and in peacetime you 
could be blackmailed by a nation because of the threat of being cut off, 
such as, monazite sands from India or manganese from Russia. 
Therefore, an adequate stockpile of these materials must be provided 
in case a war cut off the ocean transportation. But the best stockpile, 
Mr. Chairman, is a going concern industry and that is a widely 
scattered industry. 

It is tungsten we are talking about principally, but these other 
minerals are just as important in their field; fluorspar, columbium, ete. 
For example North Carolina, California, Arizona, and several other 
States, widely scattered, produce these materials so that it would be 
very hard for any foreign country to injure our source of supply if we 
had these going-concern mining industries. 

Many of us have thought for a long time, Mr. Chairman, that any 
fixed price, enough above the world price to merely makeup the 
difference in the wages and the taxes and the general cost of doing 
business in this Nation as against the cheap competing nations on each 
product, was not a subsidy, it is merely conforming to our wages and 
standard of living. 


STABILIZATION OF WORLD PRICE OF TUNGSTEN 


In 1950, just prior to the outbreak of the Korean war, the market 
price on tungsten fell to $19.50 per unit, which included a duty 
of $7.93. In 1951 a crash program was put into motion under which 
the Government offered $63 per unit to stimulate domestic production, 
as the world price had risen as high as $80 per unit and some was 
actually sold on the market at $100 per unit. The program which 
was set up for 3 million units was destined to expire in 1956. In 
August 1953, Public Law 206, known as the Malone-Aspinall Act, 
extended the time to 1958, but did not extend the quantity. However, 
the total quantity was purchased by June 1956. The program was 
highly suecessful—too much so in fact, as by 1956 the incentive 
which the Government offered resulted in a production twice the 
annual consumption. Now, there are many people who say why 
continue purchases when we already have a large stockpile and are 
producing more than we need. But the program made us self-sufficient 
in the production of tungsten and we stabilized a runaway world 
price, which undoubtedly will come back once our mines are closed 
again. 

In order to keep the mines from closing and to await a long-term 
minerals bill which the Department of the Interior had promised to 
have ready for the opening of the new session of Congress in 1957, 
Public Law 733 was passed in July 1956, covering the extension 
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of purchases for tungsten, columbite-tantalite, asbestos, and fluorspar, 


but only $21 million was provided out of a total of $91 million which 
had been requested. 


NEED TO CONTINUE PURCHASES 


Mr. Chairman, you are in a State much like mine and we have many 
problems in common like our power, water, mineral production and 
other things, the problems are the same, and you know that if you 
stop the purchase because you have enough in the stockpile, then 
many of these mines fill with water, the timbers rot, and the miners 
scatter and they are hard to get together again; they go to other work. 

Also, those areas that have been doing very well “and fit into our 
economic structure are destroyed and they become ghost towns. 

Therefore, we must keep on purchasing to keep these mines open 
until such time as there can be a permanent method worked out for 
mineral production. 

Chairman Haypen. How do you account for the delay in working 
out that national program? 

Senator Matone. Mr. Chairman, we have had such a program 
promised for 24 years. I think you will join me in this statement. 

There are only two ways you can do that. One is the way we are 
doing it, which is, I hope, temporary, and that is a fixed domestic 
price enough above the world price to make up for the difference of 
cost of labor and taxes and the cost of doing business and the other 
is a duty laid down by the Constitution for that purpose. 

We have an administration that believes in a free-trade trend and 
it did not start with this administration; it started in 1934 with 
passage of the 1934 Trade Agreements Act, and 8 years ago, I think 
it was, the administration then in power brought up what was called 
the International Trade Organization, which would approve what they 
are doing in Geneva. 

They are regulating our foreign trade and national economy ove 
there under the 1934 Trade Agreements Act. 


ABSENCE OF TARIFF PROTECTION 


Chairman Haypen. I think we must assume that there is very 
little chance that adequate tariff protection will be given. It was on 
this assumption that we enacted Public Law 733, which was to given 
interim relief until a permanent plan was adopted. 

To my knowledge the administration has not presented such a 
plan. I would like to know why they haven't. 

Senator Matons. There are only two ways. One is the way we 
have been doing it, and the other is the way with a duty. 

We might as well face it. 

In other words, if we took away from Geneva the minerals that you 
cannot make a jet engine without—and I have a bill, S. 34, that will 
do that, that puts them directly under the Tariff Commission which 
is an agent of Congress that would fix that duty which would make 
that difference in price. 

Chairman Haypren. What is the other plan? 

Senator Matong. There is no other plan. 

Chairman Haypen. There is a promise of a long-range minerals 
policy, but it has never been submitted to Congress. 
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Senator Martone. There is not, except these two methods of doing 
it, Mr. Chairman. There just could not be any other one. 

Now, if you gave some bureau here power to all of a sudden, when 
they saw a mine going under, to give them a little money and all this, 
we have tried that. 

When you put it under a bureaucrat to just use his judgment as to 
when he gives somebody money, we are in the throes of that business 
now all over the world and I think we are just about to give that up. 
1 hope so. 

There are two ways we can doit. One is like you are doing it, and 
the other is flexible duty or tariff fixed by the Tariff Commission on 
the basis of reasonable competition. That would give all the foreign 
nations equal access to our market, but no advantage, and we would 
be competing for the American market. 


TUNGSTEN SUPPLY 


Chairman Haypen. In respect of tungsten, we are told that there 
is 20 years’ supply on hand in the stockpile—whether that is true or 
not, I am not certain—therefore, there is no use buying any more. 
And the administration has not produced a long-range policy and does 
not know when it will. Therefore, we just quit buying. 

Senator Martone. Let me touch on that 20-vear supply. No tech- 
nician says that. It has beenin the newspaper. Dr. Fleming testified 
that they had a 5- or 6-year supply, but he is talking about the rate 
of use as we have been using it. 

We have now reached the point in the development of aircraft where 
our jet planes are flying 1,500 miles per hour and even higher speeds 
are contemplated. Tungsten alloys are the only alloys that will with- 
stand the high temperatures encountered, which are 2,000 degrees 
and more. Only recently the Air Force has removed the restrictions 
on the limited use of tungsten and some other alloys, which will make 
possible the use of these metals in greater quantity and result in an 
enormous money savings, due to increased life of the engines in these 
planes. So, instead of a 6-year supply of tungsten, we may only 
have a 2-vear supply. No responsible person has ever testified that 
we had a 20-vear supply. 


ESSENTIALITY OF TUNGSTEN 


Chairman Haypen. Is there any place that we can get from those 
engaged in the development of these heat resistant alloys for use of the 
Air Force, statements that would indicate that tungsten is an essential 
element for that purpose? Has any attempt been made to get that 
kind of testimony? 

Senator Matone. Yes, I want to place in the record a short state- 
ment from Dr. R. H. Thielemann, who ts the outstanding metallurgist 
in this country on high-temperature alloys. He is chairman of the 
department of metallurgy of Stanford Research Institute, and he is 
working very closely with the Department of the Air Force tn pro- 
ducing alloys to meet the extreme requirements of our newest jet 
planes. 

Chairman Haypen. The statement may be included in the record 
at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 
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TUNGSTEN AND THE HiGgH-TEMPERATURE AGE 


By R. H. Thielemann, chairman, department of metallurgy, 
Stanford Research Institute 


Since the beginning of World War II, accelerated technology in many fields 
has been moving constantly in the direction of higher and higher temperatures. 
This trend is particularly significant in the development of new and improved 
military devices, but there are many known commercial requirements for higher 
temperature operation. Today, the situation is particularly critical. In prac- 
tically every field, engineering technology has advanced to the point where the 
only direction left for realizing significantly improved performance is by going 
to higher temperatures. We are utilizing the properties of our presently avail- 
able nickel and cobalt base super-high-temperature alloys to the maximum pos- 
sible and there is reason to believe that any future gains which might be realized 
in the high-temperature properties of these types of alloys will be marginal, 
at best. 

In analyzing the problem, it appears that there is only one course available 
to us and that is to develop alloys based on the refractory metals which have 
melting points considerably higher than those of the iron, nickel, and cobalt base 
alloys that we have been working with. 

As we all know, we are moving into the jet age very rapidly. All of the military 
combat aircraft are now jet propelled and within a year, the debut of commercial 
jet transportation will have occurred. There is every reason to believe that the 
turbojet engine will be with us for some time to come and that its continued 
development will place increased emphasis on improved reliability, increased 
efficiency and the desire to obtain more and more power from the lightest weight 
engine possible. The limiting factor in the ultimate development of the turbojet 
engine will be the ability of materials to withstand the high temperatures which are 
encountered in the turbine and combustion components. With the advent of 
higher energy fuels, and nuclear heat sources, the importance of being able to 
increase turbine temperatures is even more critical and we must find materials 
which will permit us to take full advantage of these benefits which are technologi- 
cally available. 

Of all the industries using metals the aircraft industry is by far the most all- 
encompassing. It utilizes every metal and alloy, every processing technique, 
and every inspection method to insure quality that has thus far been developed. 
It has been the major impetus that is behind the never-ending search for improved 
materials and alloys. And with the introduction of supersonic aircraft and 
nuclear power, the search for new materials and techniques of producing and 
handling them is only beginning. 

Today we are at an important plateau as far as future jet engine development 
is concerned unless we can find some way of significantly increasing the cycle 
temperatures. Properties of the materials that are available are being utilized 
to the fullest extent possible. 

Development of high temperature alloys based on high-melting-point refractory 
metals holds great promise for future performance and reliability of jet engines. 
Four refractory metals—columbium, tantalum, molybdenum and tungsten are 
among the most promising. Three of these—tungsten, molybdenum and colum- 
bium—are among six critical materials recently released from Government quota 
restrictions by an instruction from the Department of Defense. The others are 
cobalt, chromium and nickel. 

The lifting of these restrictions now gives the aircraft industry opportunity to 
obtain and use the materials long needed for best results in high temperature 
technological requirements. 

Developments will be expensive and there will be many difficult problems to 
solve, but the stakes are high. A 2,000° F. turbine blade, for example, will be 
worth many millions of dollars to the future of the jet age. And many industries 
will benefit from the many high-temperature processes which will evolve. 

By alloying these four metals with each other or with other metals it should be 
possible to develop alloys which have useful engineering properties at temperatures 
up to 3,000° F. 

In the cooler parts of the engine, the high-strength titanium alloys are being 
employed to save weight. High-strength, low-alloy steels, heat-treated to have 
tensile strengths above 200,000 pounds per square inch, are being used for highly 
stressed components running at intermediate temperatures, or up to 1,000° F. 

The alloys that affect the performance of our modern jet aircraft the most are 
the so-called superallovs—iron, nickel, and cobalt base—used for the turbine 
blades, vanes, and disks in the turbojet engines, 
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For the sheet metal combustor components, tail cones and afterburners, nickel- 
base allovs are being employed. Well over 1 ton of virgin nickel is needed to 
build a modern jet engine in the 10,000-pound thrust class. But the heart of the 
jet engine is the turbine, and it is here that the major materials problem exists. 

At the present stage of jet-powered flight, development of improved turbine 
blade, vane, and disk alloys is more important than ever. There is only one 
course available to us, and that is to develop alloys based on the refractory metals 
which have melting points considerably higher than those of the iron, nickel, and 
cobalt base alloys with which we have been working. 

The United States Government, through its stockpiling program, hus created 
the incentive to find new sources for those metals which have been in short supply. 
Known deposits of columbium and tungsten have been found in the Western 
Hemisphere which could supply fairly large requirements. Since the application 
for these metals will be strategically important, it is imperative that methods be 
found to provide the incentive for keeping both the exploration and do nestie 
mining operations active. This is the only way by which a stable supply of these 
metals can be insured. In the case of tungsten, the United States is now consum- 
ing about 10 million pounds annually. If a satisfactory tungsten-base alloy can 
be developed which will have useful engineering properties at temperatures of 
2,000° F. and higher, the expeeted consumption would be doubled or tripled. 


AMERICAN AID IN FOREICN TUNGSTEN PRODUCTION 


Senator Matonr. Mr. Chairman, there is another angle on this 
whole subject that has received little attention, either in our hearings 
or appearances before the Senate Appropriations Committee, and that 
is the foreign aid that our Government has granted various countries 
to aid them in the production of tungsten. The Government has 
purchased foreign tungsten at a cost of several hundreds of millions of 
dollars. In many cases the foreign mines received loans and other aid 
which enabled them to produce and sell tungsten far above their 
selling price when they put the American tungsten industry out of 
business prior to the Korean war. The average price to these foreign 
producers was $55, and it came into the country duty free as it went to 
the stockpile. When our own producers were receiving $63, it was 
merely the foreign price plus a duty of approximately $8. Had our 
own producers not been successful in establishing a domestic industry, 
we would still be paying $75 or $80 per unit for tungsten. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, the wages in the mining industry in 
this country are high, ranging from $18 to $22 per day for take-home 
pay, and, in addition, the companies pay upward of 15 percent of 
that daily wage into a variety of fringe benefits. This sum alone is 
frequently two times or more than the daily wage in many of the 
countries from which we have purchased tungsten. Many of the 
communities in this country which have been established where the 
mines are located are dependent upon those mines for a livelihood. 
The workers live in good houses and have a high standard of living 
and, in addition to the corporate income tax the companies pay, the 
workers pay income taxes of not Jess than 20 percent of their wages, 
and their wages generate business and industry of many kinds, rang- 
ing from groceries and clothing to automobiles. The dealers in all of 
these commodities, in turn, pay income taxes on the money they have 
received from the mineworkers. So that the $40 million for which 
we are appearing today to be put into the 1958 fiscal budget is all 
returned in benefits, taxes, or wages. We do not hesitate to spend 
billions to stimulate industry abroad with little hope of any return 
other than a questionable good will. This $40 million is neither a 
subsidy nor a gift, for, in addition to the tax revenue, it is returned 
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to the Government in good measure in the form of tangible stockpile 
products and it keeps alive an industry that has a vital bearing on 
our national defense. Are the people in foreign countries whom we 
have aided in establishing going industries more important to this 
Government than our own citizens, our own voters, or our own tax- 
payers, who supply the money for aiding the citizens in the foreign 
countries? Every time one of our own industries goes out of business, 
whether it is wool, tungsten, or anything else, the foreign price goes 
up to whatever the traffic will bear. Our own taxpayers lose the 
wages, and our Government loses the taxes. 


EFFECT OF LOSS OF DOMESTIC TUNGSTEN INDUSTRY 


If this appropriation does not pass, I will venture to say that within 
a year, the foreign price of tungsten will be back up to anywhere from 
$60 to $80 per unit. If we let our domestic tungsten industry die, we 
will become dependent upon countries having very vulnerable ocean 
trade routes. We lost 85 percent of our shipping on the Atlantic 
trade routes during World War II and the percentage of loss will be 
even higher in the next emergency. 

Do we always have to learn the hard way? We allowed the tungsten 
industry to die after World War I and after World War II, and it seems 
as though every effort was being made to kill it again after the Korean 
war. The cost of keeping the industry as a going concern, even at 
reduced output, will be infinitely less than going through another 
costly crash program as we have done three times in the past. 


TAXES PAID BY TUNGSTEN-PRODUCING COMPANIES 


Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like to introduce a 
statement from one of the tungsten-producing companies showing 
actual taxes paid in 1956. These figures are typical of the entire 
industry. If the purpose of our Government is to stimulate and keep 
alive the critical minerals industry vital to our defense, then the actual 
cost of doing so is indeed small. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


The Minerals Engineering Co., one of the tungsten-producing companies, has 
submitted the following figures for the record: 

In 1956 the Minerals Engineering Co., with its tungsten mining and refining 
operations in Montana and Utah, produced 67,880 units of tungsten trioxide. 
Employment in these plants was 222 men which affected the support of 1,110 
dependents. From a gross income of $3,744,189, the following taxes are directly 
attributable to the above income. 


Description: Amount 
United States income taxes hae $351, 690. 06 
Employees income taxes, ete ae ; 230, 147. 87 
Royalty holdings income taxes a2 ; 27, 000. 00 
Montana County State tax ; 3 149, 845. 00 
Utah State taxes ‘ , 35, 400. 00 


Total taxes ; Be 794, 082. 93 


In addition to the above direct taxes we expended the following in auxiliary 
services on which taxes are paid: 


Montana : $740, 445 
Utah. .- aan ie ‘ 543, 060 
Colorado ; : 46, 550 
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The above taxes constitute approximately 60 percent of the total revenue of 
the 3 school districts in southwestern Montana, in addition to supporting to a 
large degree the tax base of Beaverhead County. It is estimated that in addition 
to the direct tax support amounting to $11.70 per unit, that an additional $13.50 
in taxes are paid indirectly within the communities affected by our operation. 
Thus, $25.20 per unit is a cost in direct and indirect taxes of our tungsten opera- 
tion. 

The above statement is typical of the operations of all of the producers in the 
tungsten industry. Each man employed in the industry has not less than five 
dependents, with a consequent broadening of the tax base. If the industry were 
working at full capacity there would be 3,500 men employed with 5 times this 
number of dependents. Due to the failure to continue the appropriation for 
purchases many of the small mines are temporarily closed, and if the appropria- 
tions are not reinstated all of the larger mines will be closed with a serious loss 
in wages and taxes. 


PREDATORY ANIMAL CONTROL 


Senator Martone. I do have another statement that I would like 
to leave with you. It is another subject entirely which can be 
separated from my previous statement. 

It is a matter of predatory animal control. 

If you will allow me, I will leave the statement with you because 
we do need an additional appropriation, I think, for it. 

I will just leave it for the consideration of the committee when you 
come to that particular subject. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank vou. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, for over 40 years my State of Nevada has worked closely with 
the Federal Government in carrying out organized programs for the control of 
predatory animals. While such control activities, conducted by the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service, were instigated primarily for the benefit of the 
western livestock industry, they have proven indispensable to agriculture, forestry, 
and game as well. The control of predatory animals is an insurance measure for 
the prevention of serious losses caused by destructive wildlife and the object of 
the program has been to keep populations of these animals at a level where they 
do not cause excessive damage. 

The State of Nevada is large—400 miles wide and 600 miles long—and almost 
every square mile of it is a perfect habitat for coyotes, bobeats, and in many parts 
for mountain lions. About 8745 percent of the State—which is the sixth largest 
in area in the Union—is owned by the Federal Government and I strongly support 
the opinion of Nevada livestock raisers who believe that they cannot and should 
not be expected to stand the cost of control operations on all this public land. 

We are disappointed over the decline in the proportion of contribution made by 
the Federal Government during the past 10 years. 

We believe the only thing wrong with the present program is insufficient funds 
and that more money should be made available from the Federal level. 

Prior to this fiscal year, the Branch of Predator and Rodent Control had less 
than a million dollars for all of its work in the United States. As you know, Mr. 
Chairman, $750,000 was added to the appropriation for this work by the Senate 
in the fiseal 1957 budget and this was the first increase in 17 years. The addi- 
tional money permitted employment of approximately 83 additional hunters 
throughout the 16 Western States; however, it will take another increase in the 
same amount to bring Federal participation even close to what it was 10 years 
ago, which in Nevada, at that time, was matched dollar for dollar. 

Federal cooperation in Nevada’s predatory control program before fiscal 1957 
had declined badly. Over a 10-year period Nevada’s participation climbed from 
$54,000 to $184,000 or nearly trebled while the Government’s contribution 
remained at around $50,000. Today the cooperative budget is around $313,000. 
Federal participation is about $102,350. This 2 to 1 ratio is a little better, but 
it is still far from being adequate for our needs. 

The 1958 budget for this program calls for the same amount as was appropriated 
last year, and consequently it does not reflect or correspond with the sudden 
rise during recent months of heavy predation to livestock, poultry, and game 
animals throughout many sections of the country. 
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Sheep losses in my State alone over the last 6 months have amounted to $125,000 
and there is serious predation on calves in some localities, although losses here 
have not been accurately estimated. Jackrabbit and rodent population, normally 
a strong contributor to the diets of predators, is at a low point, and this results in 
heavy prey on game and livestock. 

The National Wool Growers Association has conducted a poll of livestock men 
concerning future prospects of increasing wool and lamb production in this country. 
They indicated that coyotes constituted one of the major factors which made 
the future of the industry uncertain and not conducive to expansion. It is apparent 
to me that hunters are still required to cover too large a territory for fully effective 
results. 

The populations of many species of destructive wild animals probably now ex- 
ceed that which existed during pioneer days. One reason for this is that, because 
of the present low market value for their fur, fewer long-haired animals are being 
taken. Also, many long-ranging predators excape pursuit for long periods of 
time by seeking sanctuary in national parks, wilderness areas, and military 
reservations, which serve as excellent breeding grounds. Again, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to emphasize that Nevada is 874 percent Federal land and offers a 
large feeding ground for these predators. 

Mr. Chairman, I propose that additional manpower must be provided in order 
that these animal-control programs may be conducted on a sound and equitable 
basis. At present, it is physically impossible for many of the predatory animal 
hunters to adequately cover the areas assigned to them, and this force alone 
should be increased by at least 100 men. Intensified research is necessary to 
devise improved economical control techniques for both predatory animals and 
field rodents. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would like to propose that the Federal appro- 
priation for the control of predatory animals and the improvement of control 
methods be increased by $950,000 for the employment of additional hunters and 
specialists in this important field. 


Chairman Haypen. Thank you, Senator Malone. We will now 
hear Senator Neuberger. 


ForEsT SERVICE AND BuREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


PREPARED 





STATEMENT 


Senator NeuBperGcer. Mr. Chairman, in the interest of your time, 
which | know is limited, if vou will allow me to have my statement 
in full in the record, I will merely paraphrase it. 

Chairman Haypen. That may be done. 

Senator NeuBerGer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
(The statement referred to follows: ) 


Senator Hayden and members of the committee, I wish at the outset to express 
my appreciation for vour affording me this opportunity to testify before you on 
the budget for the Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management. I do not 
wish to burden the record with repetitious material; therefore, 1 would like to in- 
corporate by reference my testimony before the House committee which is found 
on pages 889-907. 


FOREST SERVICE 


I am deeply concerned over the cuts made in the forest budget. Recreation 
was cut $2,730,000, and $1 million was cut from housing. We in Oregon are very 
pleased and gratified that in 1956, after all expenses, our national forests deposited 
$2 in the Treasury for every dollar expended. No other State can match this 
record. However, when we see a clit in the budget, and remember that our 
national forests put a profit of $20 million in the Treasury, we believe it is fair and 
proper for us to urge that some of this money be reinvested not only in the State 
of Oregon but elsewhere to help earn greater profits. It is to our interest to do so, 
because these investments help keep the wheels of industry turning, and the jobs, 
payrolls, and taxes all add to local and national prosperity. 
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MOUNT HOOD 


I urge both the restoration of the $2.7 million cut in recreation, but also the 
addition of $593,000 more so that we can rehabilitate Mount Hood Lodge. Not 
only is this snowecapped peak one of the greatest scenic attractions in the North- 
west, but up to 5,000 skiers go up there every winter weekend. The present facil- 
ities were not designed for this sort of activity and, as a result, it has been difficult 
to make this a paying proposition. The eee facilities are not adequate to 
house, feed, and sleep the people who use this great recreation area. 

I would not come before you to urge this unless I was assured that investing 
these funds would enable the Government to recapture its investment through 
increased permit fees. I hope that your committee will look with favor upon this 
request. I would also like to say this: The record I submitted before the House 
shows beyond a doubt that the entire recreation budget of the Forest Service is 
justified. 

HOUSING 


It is my hope that your committee will restore the $1 million for housing Forest 
Service personnel. Frankly, I think that it would be wise to make more funds 
available. There is no denying that housing starts in the Nation are down. 
They are way down in Oregon. There is also no doubt that over half of the 
Forest Service housing is unfit to live in. The employees of the Service must be 
located near the forest that they must manage and protect. It is difficult to get 
young couples with small children to live under conditions prevalent in many of 
these houses. 

I believe it would be wise for the Congress to take advantage of the eurrent 
slump in lumber prices and housing starts and to do a little something to help 
shore up the economy, while at the same time providing adequate housing for 
Forest Service personnel. I do not say that a few million dollars is going to solve 
the problem affecting the lumber and building industry, but we can take advantage 
of the availability of builders and secure the construction of this badly needed 
Forest Service housing at a better cost than if we move in when housing con- 
struction is ata peak. Ishould also mention that this is a self-liquidating program 
because the Forest Service people pay rent for these houses. I urge the restoration 
of the $1 million cut. 

TIMBER ACCESS ROADS 


If we look at the forest, the future of wood and population trends on a long-term 
basis, there is no doubt but that we will need more wood and our national forests 
will have to provide it. 

This year’s budget fails to request the full authorization for forest roads and 
trails despite the fact that the last session of the Congress increased the authoriza- 
tion for both forest roads and trails and for forest highways. I note that the 
Department of Commerce proposes to obligate the full $30 million authorized for 
forest highways, but the Department of Agriculture has not requested the full 
$27 million authorized for forest roads and trails. 

Frankly, I agree with Senator Magnuson that we should do more than just 
increase the appropriation to the full authorization. The forest road and trail 
account should be set aside primarily for construction and reconstruction. I 
believe that the backlog of timber-access road and bridge construction and recon- 
struction should be financed out of the forest road and trail authorization, and that 
the 10-percent fund should be used for fire and general development roads and 
trails. The maintenance money should go into the regular budget to be set forth 
showing the different types of roads to be maintained and the average cost per 
mile for maintenance. 

At the very minimum $2.66 million should be added to the budget for timber 
access roads. Whenever the Forest Service has to offer its timber in large sales 
in order to get a road built there are several harmful effects. 

A study by the Senate Interior Committee showed, for example, that for 
timber sales between 10 and 25 million board-feet, 67 percent of the timber sold 
in multibid sales at an average price increase of 53 percent above the appraised. 
There was an average of four bidders per sale. For sales between 25 and 50 
million board-feet only 43 percent of the sales attracted more than 1 bidder. 
The bid price was only 39 percent above the appraisal and the number of bidders 
per sale dropped to 2.5 per sale. For sales over 50 million feet all the timber was 
sold at the appraisal price and there was but 1 bidder per sale. 

There is no doubt that, as sale size increases, the opportunity for competition 
goes down and so does revenue to the Treasury. 
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At this point I want to insert a report from the Eugene Register-Guard. This 
shows that the Forest Service is starting to recognize the high cost of these roads 
and the effect on small business. While I indorse the proposed solution, I want 
to say that if more of these roads were constructed with appropriate funds it 
would result in many more sales being available to small business. 

I want to urge you to appropriate the full authorization in order that the Gov- 
ernment can sell its timber under the best competitive terms. I also want to 


point out that this smaller size sale permits small business to participate in the 
purchase of Federal timber. 


[Eugene Register-Guard, March 23, 1957] 
Forest Service May Soon Retax REQUIREMENTS ON TIMBER SALES 
By William Dean, of the Register-Guard 


VANCOUVER, British Co_umsia (Special).—The possibility that Forest Service 
requirements for advance payment on timber sales will be eased soon was reported 
here Friday. 

Walter Lund, head of the timber management section of the regional office of 
the United States Forest Service at Portland, told the annual convention of the 
Western Forest Industries Association that the Forest Service is aware of the 
need to ease the requirement. 

He said the plan which would offer the greatest relief is one which would not 
require payment until the timber is ready for removal. 

At present, timber buyers must pay for much of the timber—and frequently 
for road construction—before beginning logging operations. One operator Fri- 
day described how he had tied up $171,000 in advance payments and road con- 
struction costs before cutting a log. Others, citing similar instances, said the 
lapse between the time they make payments and the time they get a return from 
the timber is too long a period in which to commit their working capital. 





UNDER STUDY 


Lund said the proposal to change the due date of such payments to the time 
of removal is being studied, and that he hoped for a decision soon. But, he said 
that any changes would have to allow full protection for the Government. 

Two members of the British Columbia Forest Department told how the agency 
ermits purchase of timber on what amounts to a department-store credit plan. 
fhe Canadians pointed out however, that British Columbia law makes payment 

for the timber a first lien which takes precedence over labor or equipment liens. 

The 150 lumbermen at the convention were also told that the ‘Small Business 
Administration has made 20 loans, totaling $1,800,000, to the lumber industry 
in Oregon during the past 3 years. Robert Buck, head of the SBA regional office 


in Seattle, said this represents 40 percent of all loans applied for and compares to 
the national figure of 10 percent. 


BUILDING SLUMP 


Paul Akin, head of the Federal National Mortgage Association’s western 
office, said his agency has been one of those which has been trying to counteract 
a slump in home building. The slump has caused a corresponding drop in lumber 
prices and demand, the lumbermen believe. 

}:' Last August, Akin said, his agency was purchasing about 4,000 mortgages a 
month from lending institutions handling Veterans’ Administration and Federal 
Housing Administration loans. By December, in an effort to firm up housing, 
the agency was buying nearly 18,000 mortgages a month. He said this was an 
attempt to ‘furnish a degree of liquidity” to the mortgage market by furnishing 
investment capital to banks and insurance companies so they could make more 
loans. 

» Earlier in the day, J. Herbert Stone, regional forester for the forest service at 
Portland, said the effect of reservoir construction on land-management programs 
should be given greater consideration. 


LOSS OF LAND 


Stone said the construction of flood control, power and irrigation reservoirs on 
mountain streams resulted in a loss of prime timber growing land, increases timber 
hauling costs and time and causes drastic changes in recreational use. 

89775—57—45. 
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FOREST SERVICE BUDGET 


Senator NeuBERGER. I would like to have incorporated by reference 
my testimony before the House committee, found on pages 889 to 907, 
and I will not duplicate items which I emphasized to the House. 

I am particularly grateful to appear before you on the Forest Service 
budget because, in my relatively short experience here, I think I have 
met no Senator who is such a good friend of the important activities 
of the Forest Service as the chairman of the Appropriations Committee. 

I am well aware of the fact that the start on a genuine recreation 
program for the Forest Service, which was made 2 years ago, would 
not have occurred had it not been for your very direct and vigorous 
interest in it. 

I know I speak for all the people in our State, as well as many others 
of the Western States when I express to you our sincere appreciation 
for your genuine interest, because without your interest this would 
not have happened. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Senator NeuserGcer. Mr. Chairman, there are 2 or 3 items I want 
to emphasize this morning to your subcommittee. It concerns the 
cut that the House made in the Forest Service budget. 

As I understand, recreation was cut $2,370,000 and $1 million was 
cut from housing. 

As one of the Senators from Oregon, I have a particular interest in 
this because our State, through no particular merit of ours, except for 
the vast timber acreage that we have in Oregon, our State deposits 2 
dollars in the treasury for every dollar expended under the Forest 
Service budget in Oregon. No State can match this record. 

It is due to no inherent ability of ours, but because our forests are 
abundant and luxurious in the growing of pine and fir and other 
timber. 

Our national forests put $20 million in the Treasury. For that 
reason we believe it is only fair and proper that some of this money 
be reinvested in certain activities of the Forest Service in Oregon 
which not only will protect the national forest, but will increase the 
revenues coming from our State to the Forest Service and therefore 
to the Treasury. 

I urge that the $2,700,000 for recreation be restored. 


TIMBERLINE LODGE ON MOUNT HOOD 


I also want to urge upon you, and I realize this is a controversial 
appropriation, the addition of $593,000 so that the Timberline Lodge 
on Mount Hood can be rehabilitated. That is just one spot in one of 
the national forests, but, as you know, because you were a member of 
the Congress when this happened—I was not—you are well aware of 
the fact that Timberline Lodge is unique in the entire country. It was 
built in 1935 to 1937 as a Works Progress Administration undertaking. 

The great skill and talents of many of the people that had that 
particular ability in the Western States constructed this unique lodge 
in the Mt. Hood Forests. 
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It is my opinion, after many visits there, after talking to the people 
that have lost a fortune operating it, unless the Government can re- 
habilitate it and make it efficient operation it will have to be boarded 
up and closed. 

I know we do not want this to happen, as it was one of the most 
unusual undertakings of our Government to use the crafts and skills 
of our people in the Western States. 


FOREST SERVICE PERSONNEL HOUSING 


I hope you are going to restore the $1 million for housing Forest 
Service personnel. You and I both know how difficult it is for the 
Government to get trained foresters today, because Government 
salaries are so much below what the lumber industry can offer. 

If we compound the low rate of Federal pay with inadequate and 
improper housing for these men, especially for their families, it is 
going to be doubly difficult. 

I have been to some of the ranger stations in the national forests 
and some of the housing facilities are shameful. Rangers’ families, 
people who come with them from great eastern centers and western 
centers where they studied forestry in college, they have to use outdoor 
plumbing. 

Certainly that is not in keeping with the standards and wealth of 
the United States Government which these men are serving. 

I hope you can restore this million dollars for housing so that some 
of these stations and other facilities can be brought up to decent hous- 
ing standards. 


NECESSITY FOR ADEQUATE RANGER SERVICE 


Chairman Haypen. If we are going to properly classify timber to 
be cut, and if we are going into new areas we must have adequate 
forest rangers to do that work. It has been proven that this money 
is returned to the Treasury very fast. 

Senator NeuBerRGER. Of course, you do. This timber represents 
billions of dollars in equity that the Government holds. Not to have 
proper personnel to classify it and cruise it does not make any sense. 


FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 


Along that same line, I think you know that the Department of 
Commerce has proposed to obligate the full $30 million authorized 
for forest highways, but the Department of Agriculture for some in- 
explicable reason has not requested the full $27 million authorized 
for forest roads and trails. 

I support Senator Magnuson’s request to the committee that 
the entire amount be authorized. 

As you know, for every dollar invested in access roads, the Govern- 
ment gets back many extra dollars, because access roads into timber 
makes possible competitive bidding. 

The minute bidding is competitive, the price which the Government 
receives for timber goes up anywhere from i to 10 times. If you 
merely encourage one great big company to use its own funds to build 
roads, and only the big companies have this kind of capital, then it is 
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going to block off this public timber at the appraised price, which is 
ar lower than a competitive price. 

Also, when we have these Federal access roads, it makes it possible 
to sell the timber in smaller stands, so that a lot of the smaller com- 
panies can bid competitively on it. 


COMPETITIVE BIDDING FOR TIMBER 


The Senate Interior Subcommittee, on which I serve, demonstrated, 
for example, that for timber sales between 10 and 25 million board- 
feet in the national forest of the Northwest, 67 percent of the timber 
sold in multibid sales, at an average price increased 53 percent above 
the appraised price, 

There was an average of four bidders per sale. In large sales, be- 
tween twenty-five and fifty million board feet, only 43 percent of the 
sales attracted more than 1 bidder. The bid price was only 39 per- 
cent above the appraisal and the number of bidders dropped to 2.5 
per sale. 

In other words, this just demonstrates that competitive bidding is 
to the interest of the Government for the price received. 

Chairman Haypren. Was that testimony given before the House 
committee? 

Senator Neunpraer. I think this was before the Senate Interior 
Committee. We had a subcommittee on timber management prob- 
lems on which I served. We held hearings in the field and in Wash- 
ington. 

Chairman Haypren. That testimony is available to this committee? 

Senator NeunerGcer. Yes, itis. I shall see that your staff receives 
a copy of our hearing and report. It impressed me very much, Mr, 
Chairman, becuase it just seemed to me that the money invested in 
— roads is about as good an investment as the Government can 
make. 


OLD ACCESS-ROAD TIMBER 


As you know, as the old access-road timber has become less and less 
in quantity, the desire for it on the part of the lumber companies, 
large and small, has increased. But when you do not have a Govern- 
ment access-road program it means that 1 or 2 of the big companies 
can dominate that Federal timber, and they pay the appraised price. 

If there is competitive bidding you get the competitive price, which 
is more money in the treasury. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your continuing and valu- 
able interest in this program. You have been very kind. 

Chairman Haypren. Thank you, Senator Neuberger. Delegate 
Bartlett. 


ALASKA PuBLic Works 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. L, (BOB) BARTLETT, A DELEGATE TO 
CONGRESS FROM THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


GROWTH OF FAIRBANKS AND ANCHORAGE 


Delegate BartLett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the privilege 
of appearing again before the committee. 

I was reminded as I was sitting here, as Senator Neuberger testified, 
that only yesterday I was looking at the latest issue of Arizona High- 
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ways, which month in and month out is the most beautifully printed 
magazine | have ever seen. This issue was devoted entirely to 
Phoenix. It certainly made one want to go there. 

But I was thinking of how Phoenix had grown so rapidly since the 
end of World War II and made a comparison with the growth in two 
Alaskan communities, Fairbanks and Anchorage and the article which 
I was reading told how industry had moved so rapidly into the 
Phoenix area in the last 10 or 15 years. 

In Anchorage and Fairbanks we have not been so fortunate in 
respect to acquiring new industry and there has been a terrific military 
impact in those two towns, as you know. 

But where industry provided a foundation for all the needed public 
improvements in and around Phoenix, the Alaska public-works bill, 
which is annually appropriated for by this committee, has done much 
to take up the slack in Alaska, all over Alaska, but I was thinking 
especially at the moment of those two fast growing towns, Fairbanks 
and Anchorage. 

There is in this bill before you an appropriation request for $6 
million for Alaska public works which was the amount suggested by 
the Bureau of the Budesk the amount approved by the House. 


ACTIVITIES CONTEMPLATED 


There is a wide range of useful activities contemplated in the 
expenditure of this sum which has been asked for, ranging from health 
centers to water supply, improvements in schools, sewers, and so 
forth. The largest item is for a combination building at the University 
of Alaska, just under $2% million. Without detailing the various 
projects L would like to express here only the hope that the committee 
may approve the request in its full amount. 

It used to be that many of these Alaska items in the Interior bill 
were segregated and noted as being especially for Alaska. 

Now, the tendency is to lump them with activities for the countr 
as a whole and then to make allocations later. That is the case wit 
the appropriations for the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

I did want to call your attention to the fact that if the construction 
budget for that Bureau is approved, as submitted, it will for the first 
time in a long while make possible the construction of some desperately 
needed school buildings in Alaska, in many communities. 

I traveled quite extensively through the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
area last summer and I can state categorically that nowhere have I 
seen a greater need for the replacement of the physical structures. 
The entire amount there wanted for planning and construction 
amounts to just over $2% million. 

Of course, the Bureau of Land Management, Geological Survey, the 
Bureau of Mines, the Fish and Wildlife Service, and National Park 
Service are also included so far as Alaska is concerned in the appro- 
priation requests which we are considering, as is the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and a relatively small item for the Governor’s office. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY ACTIVITIES 


The Geological Survey activities have been expanded in the last few 
years. They have done a marvelous job in the Territory. 
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The Bureau of Land Management, after being virtually starved for 
many years for lack of money, now is getting more adequate, although 
not adequate, appropriations for surveying. The need is demonstrated 
by the fact that only a very small fraction of 1 percent of the land 
area of Alaska has been surveyed. 

We are always glad to see the activities of the National Park 
Service expand because tourism increasingly will be one of Alaska’s 
major industries, if that is the right word to use in that connection. 

In general, Mr. Chairman and Senator Thye, I sincerely hope that 
these appropriations may be granted in the amount requested by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you, Delegate Bartlett. 

Senator Bible. 


STRATEGIC MINERALS PROGRAM 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALAN BIBLE, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEVADA 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Brste. Mr. Chairman and Senator Thye, I appreciate this 
opportunity of appearing before you for a few moments this morning 
on behalf of the restoration to the Interior Department’s budget for 
fiscal 1958, of the sum of $40 million which has been removed by the 
House of Representatives and deals with the strategic mineral program. 

I have a formal statement here. I know of the crowded calendar 
you have and I am going to ask to have this statement printed in full 
in the record and I will comment on a few points, if I may. 

Chairman Haypen. We will be glad to have you highlight it. It 
will be included in the record in its entirety. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I appear before you in support 
of the reinstatement in the regular interior appropriation bill, 1958, now before 
you, the sum of $40 million which was provided for in the bill as originally sub- 
mitted to the House of Representatives by the President, and was removed by 
action of that body. 

You will recall that Public Law 733 was enacted by both Houses of the Congress 
after extensive debate and was signed by the President. It was the result of a 
number of bills introduced by Members of Congress all of which attempted to deal 
with the difficult and troublesome problem faced by the domestic mining industry 
to adjust itself to the termination of defense-supported purchase programs, 
dating back to the Korean war. 

The administration, recognizing this need, strongly supported the enactment 
of appropriate legislation to meet the problem. Testimony was heard from 
representatives of the Department of Interior, Bureau of the Budget and Office 
of Defense Mobilization, as well as members of industry and Members of Con- 
gress, The position of the administration is best summed up by quoting from the 
testimony given before the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs by 
Dr. Flemming, Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, when he said: 

“T also recommend that in the case of three minerals: chrysotile asbestos, 
acid-grade fluorspar, and tungsten, for which all defense needs have been met, 
the Congress pass such legislation and appropriate such funds as it deems neces- 
sary to provide interim assurance, pending consideration by the Congress of a 
long-range, nondefense program.”’ 

Public Law 733 authorized and directed the Department of Interior to establish 
and maintain a program to purchase a minimum of 1,250,000 short tons of tungsten 
trioxide, contained in tungsten ores or concentrates, mined from domestic mines 
located within the United States, at a price of not less than $55 per short-ton unit, 
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It also provides for the purchase of chrysotile asbestos, acid-grade fluorspar, and 
columbium tantalum, to be likewise mined from domestic mines. 

To carry out the provisions of Public Law 733, Congress provided an appropria- 
tion of approximateiy $21 milion, and, under this authority. the executive branch 
of the Government has purchased, to January 31, 1957, 283,424 short-tons unit of 
tungsten produced from approximately 209 producing properties located in 10 
Western States and the State of North Carolina. The largest number of such 
producing properties are located in California with a total of 89 participating in 
the program. The next largest State is my own State of Nevada, with 73 pro- 
ducers participating. 

At the time of the enactment of Public Law 733 and at the subsequent hearings 
before the Appropriation Committee, it was pointed out that a total of approxi- 
mately $91 million would be necessary to fulfill the program provided by that 
legislation, in order to carry the program through to its conclusion. An item of 
$30 million, to carry the program through the remainder of the fiscal year, is now 
pending in the conference committee on the urgent deficiency appropriation, fiscal 
1957. 

The authorizing legislation was passed after extensive hearings and due delibera- 
tion. It was justified solely for the purpose of rendering assistance to a highly 
important segment of our mining industry. As a result of the prior governmental 
programs designed to hold out inducements to the industry to maintain and in- 
crease their productions, the United States has brought itself from a position of 
being wholly dependent upon foreign-produced tungsten to the point where it has 
a domestic tungsten-producing industry that can supply any foreseeable needs of 
this country for this all-important metal. It has been established in the com- 
mittee hearings that this is the only practical method of carrying through to a 
successful conclusion the objectives of the Government to establish an independent 
and self-sufficient industrv. 

At the time of World War I, the price of tungsten soared to a very high price. 
The United States produced none. All our needs had to be met with imported 
tungsten. At the beginning of World War II, we were found in a similar position. 
Rigid controls and allocations were immediately necessary. The entire free 
world was combed to obtain a sufficient supply to meet our defense needs. Again 
the price of tungsten soared. It was even flown by airplane out of China and 
across the Pacific, its need was so great. It has been estimated that the cost of 
trying to establish our tungsten requireme.its during this period amounted to 
well over $244 billion. 

Then came the Korean war—the situation was again the same. Taxpayers 
were forced to contribute to the extent of more than $700 million to meet our 
tungsten requirements. 

If we are to avoid similar situations in the future, and forego the expenditure 
of even greater funds to start up an industry and then let it die, we must give 
support to this kind of program. Under the circumstances, it is the best that 
the legislative committee has been able to produce. 

We await patiently the long-promised minerals program by the administration. 
We trust it will offer a better solution. At least, that is what we have been 
promised. 

In my State alone, more than 3,000 people are dependent upon the continu- 
ation of this industry for their continued employment. It is needless for me to 
elaborate upon the dire circumstances that would follow if this industry were 
suddenly cut off. 

It is not as if this industry were dependent upon the Government support as a 
result of its own derelictions or shortcomings. The stop-and-go programs, 
hastily devised to meet emergency situations, are not of their own choice, but 
are the sole responsibility of our own Government. The recent domestic pro- 
grams were promulgated by the Government during a time of what was considered 
dire emergency and not only these monetary incentives were offered, but the pa- 
triotism of the industry was called upon to come forth and participate in the 
Government programs to inerease production. Mining is a hazardous business. 
A great deal of money must be spent before capital is returned. Our domestic 
tungsten miners find themselves in a position where, as a result of their patriotic 
response to the request of their Government, they have invested their money and 
have not yet received the return of their capital. That is true in many instances 
in my State. 

It has been estimated by one of the leading producers in my State that out of 
the $55 per short ton unit, which he had been receiving from the Government 


under this program, $25 of that amount was required for the payment of taxes— 
Federal, State and local. 
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Much reference has been made and some insinuation has been raised that the 
program is designed primarily for a relatively few producers. In every mining 
program there are a few producers who become the large producers because of the 
God-given assets of the particular deposit that they own. This will always be 
true. In this process of building a firm and dependable production bas2 in order 
to avoid the reoccurrence of the tremendous expenditures heretofore made duri 
other periods of emergency, the larger producers are naturally going to form the 
strongest segment of that base. However, I would like to point out to the com- 
mittee that at the request of the Government, the larger producers, possessing 
necessary milling facilities, have, as purchasing agents, received the ore of small 
prodhernt and processed it. through their mills and delivered it to the Government, 

nfortunately, I cannot give you accurate statistics in this regard but I do wish 
to point out that any single producer of this class who is scornfully indicated as 
an undeserving recipient of a Government handout is not the beneficiary of all 
the quoted figures of moneys paid to him, 

Many people have depended upon the good faith of their Congress in proceeding 
to organize their mining operations to conform with the provisions of Publie 
Law 733. It seems to me there is a great moral obligation on the part of the 
Congress to carry out the programs it adopts, I trust that by your action you 
will restore the entire sum of $40 million as requested by the President and thus 
keep faith with those of our citizens who have depended upon the fulfillment 
of Public Law 733. 

This commitment of the Congress becomes even more emphatic when we 
consider the outstanding foreign contracts for tungsten, executed by the Office 
of Defense Mobilization. 

As of January 1, 1957, 14 contracts for foreign tungsten were active with 
termination dates ranging from March 31, 1957, to December 4, 1959. All 
contracts are enforceable at law, which means that the Government must carry out 
obligations imposed by the contracts or pay liquidating damages. Short-ton 
units remaining to be delivered under the several contracts totaled 1,882,731. 
The contract prices vary by contract ranging from $47.50 up to $59 with most 
of them $55. The amount of money the Government is obligated to pay for 
tungsten still to be delivered under these contracts is $98,646,139.36. 


STRATEGIC MINERALS PURCHASES 


Senator Braue. I know that you men are far more familiar with this 
problem than I, but I do want to highlight a few points, Mr. Chairman. 

First, I want to thank you for the many courtesies you have extended 
to us in our presentation of this problem. I am very mindful of the 
difficulties that have been incurred, particularly in view of the present 
status of the $30 million in the urgency deficiency appropriation. 

Now, as you are very well aware, Dr. Flemming pointed up this 
particular problem in the testimony before the Interior Committee 
on Public Law 733 last year when he said: 

I also recommend that in the case of three minerals: chrysotile asbestos, acid- 
grade fluorspar, and tungsten, for which all defense needs have been met, the 
Congress pass such legislation and appropriate such funds as it deems necessary 
to provide interim assurance, pending consideration by the Congress of a long- 
range, nondefense program. 

Public Law 733 was enacted and provided for the purchase of some 
1,250,000 short-ton units of tungsten, provided for the purchase of 
asbestos, of fluorspar and columbium and tantalum at a total cost of 
$91 million. 

At the last session the Appropriations Committee did appropriate 
$21 million and there is a balance of $70 million to carry the program 
to its completion. 

There was considerable question raised, particularly on the House 
side concerning some of the present positions of the administration 
and ODM concerning this problem. 
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So the Interior Committee on February 26 this year again requested 
Dr. Flemming to appear and to again state the position of the admin- 
istration concerning this program. 


POSITION OF ADMINISTRATION 


On that date he testified as follows, and I quote from page 19 of the 
printed record—this is February 26 of this year—and this is what he 
said in two very emphatic sentences which | think points up the posi- 
tion of the administration in this respect: 


But I have also gone on to say in support of Public Law 733 that it is the posi- 
tion of the administration that pees the adoption of a long-term policy on the 
part of the Congress, in our judgment we should avoid weakening this particular 
segment of our economy by permitting it to close down and weakening this seg- 
ment of our economy weakens the defense on which our whole program rests. 

In that respect there is a defense relation. 

We are also in a stronger position from a defense point of view if we have a 
going concern rather than something which is shut down when there is also a 
probability that the military requirement figures may change and we may need 
to acquire additional material. 

That was Dr. Fleming’s testimony as of a little over a month ago. 

In that connection, I have Mr. Charles Segerstrom here in the room 
today. He is one of the leaders in the tungsten industry. He and 
his father before him were pioneers in the development of the tungsten 
industry. 

I want to emphasize a couple more points. 


MINERALS PRICE FLUCTUATION DURING WORLD WAR I 


You are very well aware of what happened in World War I, the price 
fluctuations came about and the fact that it did soar to terriffic figures 
at a cost of many millions of dollars to the United States Government. 

You are likewise familiar with exactly what happened in World War 
II and the dilemma we found ourselves and likewise in the Korean 
war. 

I want to point out in my State alone the testimony Mr. Liebert 
gave before you showed that there were 73 producers in my State. 

It is true that the main producers in our State are large producers. 
I think that is easily understandable because it takes such a large 
investment of capital to have a going concern and a mill. 

We have 5 or 6 large tungsten operations. We have some 73 total 
operations. 

As best I can pinpoint, the failure to continue this appropriation 
will directly affect some 3,000 people in my State, directly affect. 

Senator Ture. Would the mills close down? 

Senator Braue. Yes, sir. 

Senator Toye. If we did not have this subsidy? 

Senator Braue, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Segerstrom, who is one of the main operators in our State, will 
testify. I think he will say that if this program is not continued all 
of the mines and mills will close down. 

In the overall industry from the figures we can obtain from the 
Bureau of Mines throughout the United States some nine or ten 
thousand people will be definitely and positively affected by this 
program. 
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I want to highlight one further point that came up a year ago in the 
testimony, and I think this is significant: 






SOURCE OF TAXES 











One of our very fine producers in Nevada is the Getchell mines. It 
is operated by George Wingfield, who is one of the pioneer Nevada 
citizens, a man of tremendous reputation, a splendid citizen of our 
State. 

He testified and sent us information indicating that of the $55 per 
unit which was then being paid, that in his own operation some $25 
of that found its way back to the various taxing levels of the Govern- 
ment—Federal, State, and local. 

Out of the $55 a unit some $25 was required for the payment of these 
taxes. I think that is rather significant. 

Chairman Haypren. How much went back to the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Senator Brsie. I do not have that breakdown with me. Con- 
siderable of it did go back to the Federal Government, Mr. Chairman, 
in the form of the corporate taxes that were paid, of the social-security 
taxes and unemployment compensation. 

Chairman Haypren. Any man who worked at miners’ wages for a 
year pays income taxes too. 

Senator Braue. That is correct. He has a detailed breakdown on 
that. I will be very happy to furnish it for the record, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to emphasize that I feel very keenly on the fact that the 
United States Government in my humble opinion, in enacting Public 
Law 733 last year held out to the mining people of the country that 
they had a program that they should carry forward. 























CONTRACTS FOR FOREIGN TUNGSTEN 





It is significant to me, and I had a check made of this, that as of 
January 1 of this year the United States Government through its 
Office of Defense Mobilization, has in existence some 14 contracts for 
foreign tungsten which have termination dates ranging from March 31, 
which is just passed yesterday, to December 4, 1959. 

All of these contracts are enforcible at law and the Government 
must pay liquidated damages if the contracts are not carried out. 

As of January 1 this year, the United States Government still had 
valid binding enforcible contracts to purchase 1,882,731 units of 
tungsten from overseas. The total cost to be something in the neigh- 
borhood of $98,646,139.36. This total program is only for 1,250,000 
units, and some two-hundred-thousand-odd units have already been 
supplied and the money made available last year. 

I think the total amount to carry forward just the tungsten phase 
of the program is something in the neighborhood of $55 million out of 
$70 million. 
















FUTURE OF TUNGSTEN INDUSTRY 












Senator Toyz. What is the future, Senator? Here is $40 million 
in the budget request right here. What is the future? 

Senator Brsie. The future for the tungsten industry? 
Senator Tuye Yes, for these minerals. 
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Here you have $40 million in the budget request and that is, of 
course, the various types of minerals. 

Senator Bisie. Thatis right. That takes care of the four minerals, 
Senator Thye. 

Senator Tuyr. Now, what is the future? Is it going to be a ques- 
tion of continuing the subsidy, or otherwise these mines will ultimately 
close down? 

Senator Bisie. The presentation, sir, that was made before the 
Interior Committee was that this particular program, purchase of 
1,250,000 units of tungsten, the columbium, tantalum, asbestos, 
fluorspar, was a measure designed to last until the Secretary of the 
Interior or the administration had given to us a long-range mining 
program. 


INCREASED USES OF TUNGSTEN 


Now, the people in the tungsten industry feel very definitely that 
the increased new uses of tungsten will offer relief to them by taking 
up some of the slack between the overproduction and the consumption. 

The testimony before our committee was startling enough that 
the Defense Department of the country thought we were in short 
supply of tungsten and as a result had designed around it the critical 
area of the jet engines and had used something like 4.6 pounds of 
tungsten per thousand pounds of thrust. 

April last year they took off the restriction and said they would 
use 5.5 pounds. 

Secretary Quarles appeared before us. He was surprised to learn 
that we had an adequate supply of domestic tungsten. 

As a result all restrictions were taken off its use in the defense 
industry, as, I think, of October or November last year. 

Now, the people in the tungsten industry feel that the increased 
uses for tungsten will increase the demand and that the disparity in 
the price between the foreign-produced tungsten and the domestic- 
produced tungsten will be shortened up so that there is not that 
widespread difference. 

In my own opinion, a long-range mining program will have to 
realistically take into consideration these increased and new uses of 
tungsten, both in the military and in the domestic field. 

Dr. Fleming’s testimony was that we had a 6-year supply. That 
supply can dwindle overnight if there are increased uses in the 
aircrafts of tomorrow. ; 

There is reliable indication that some of these plane disasters are 
caused by the jet failure to use the high-temperature-resistant metals. 
We think it offers a great future for tungsten. In direct. answer to 
your question, I do not think the subsidy can be continued much longer. 

I think they can be continued to such a point that we give this 
mining industry an opportunity of standing on its own feet in free 
competition. 

It was not put in as a defense measure. It was put in as a stopgap 
measure pending receipt of a long-range mining program. 

We understand that is going to be forthcoming very shortly. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Might I have the opportunity of presenting Mr. Segerstrom, who, 
as I believe I previously said, is one of the recognized authorities in 
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the field of tungsten. I am sure he will have a real contribution to 
make to your committee. 

This is Mr. Segerstrom, of Sonora, Calif., and an operator of the 
Nevada-Massachusetts mine in my State. 

Chairman Haypgen. We will be pleased to hear from you, sir. 


THe Nevapa-Massacuvusetts Co. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. SEGERSTROM, JR., PRESIDENT 


TUNGSTEN MINING INDUSTRY 


Mr. Secerstrom. My name is Charles H. Segerstrom, Jr. I am 
president of the Nevada-Massachusetts Co., a tungsten concentrate 
producer located at Tungsten, Nev. This company has been in 
business 33 years, and with its predecessor companies has operated 
this mine since 1914, when the first discovery of tungsten ore was 
made on the property. 

My late father and myself have been the presidents of this company 
and directed its operation for this period of time. This mine is the 
oldest tungsten operation in the United States which has operated 
and withstood the ups and downs of the domestic industry. Our 
mining operation has not been continuous, as such, because we have 
seen 5 periods when operations could not economically continue: 
1919 to 1924, 1932 to 1934, 1937, 1939, 1949, and the situation we 
are facing today. 

Public Law 733 was passed by the 84th Congress, after full con- 
sideration by the proper committees of both Houses, after debate in 
the Senate and House, and the President signed it on July 19, 1956. 

When the appropriation of only $21 million was made in the clos- 
ing days of Congress to implement the law, it was fully understood 
by the domestic tungsten mining industry that a supplemental appro- 
priation would be made soon after the new Congress convened, in 
accordance with Senate Report No. 2770 of July 24, 1956, on the 
second supplemental appropriation bill, 1957—-H. R. 12350. 

However, in the 3 months that the Congress has been in session this 
year, there has been a flood of misinformation and misconstrued facts 
and figures about the industry, about the stockpile, and about the 
Government’s purchase programs. Irresponsible statements which 
have been greatly damaging to our industry have tended to create 
controversial issues. 

I am speaking today in behalf of the domestic tungsten mining 
industry and I intend to clarify, as far as possible, the facts that have 
been misinterpreted, and to refute the misinformation that has been 
disseminated by a consumer, not a regular producer, of tungsten, and 
one who has never been considered a spokesman for the domestic 
tungsten mining industry. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. FLEMMING 


In April and May of 1956 the Subcommittee on Minerals, Materials, 
and Fuels of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
held extensive hearings on the extension of purchase programs of 
strategic and critical minerals. One of the witnesses testifying before 
these hearings was Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, Director, Office of Defense 





—— 
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Mobilization. On page 316 of the hearings, he made the following 
statement: 


Up to March 26, 1954, the Government made provisions, only for minimum 
stockpile objectives. 

On that date, the President, acting on the basis of a preliminary study of the 
Policy Committee, authorized the Office of Defense Mobilization to establish 
new long-term mineral stockpile objectives to eliminate completely the risk of 
dependence on overseas sources, 

The procurement program established under this directive, I am sure you will 
agree, has materially strengthened the domestic mineral industries. 

The Cabinet Committee on Minerals Policy also recognized that the develop- 
= . — resources may involve faetors beyond the national security. 

t stated that— 

“Tn addition to security consideration, the Committee believes that an orderly 
development and wise use of the Nation’s resources is an essential element in 4 
strong and sound economy. 

“A major objective of mineral policy is a full and orderly program for the devel- 
opment and conservation of the country’s mineral resources, 

“The committee believes that the Government has an obligation to assure that 
the mineral resources of the Nation be developed, conserved, and utilized in the 
best possible manner over the longest possible period in order to enhance its secur- 
ity and commerce. Development of mineral resources is, of course, primarily a 


function of private enterprise. The Government must, however, continue to 
assist in many ways. 


Dr. Flemming further stated: 


Thus the Minerals Policy Committee recognized that there may be nondefense 
problems in the minerals industries and, therefore, that, as is evident later in the 
report, these problems are beyond the scope of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
as a defense agency. I suggest, however, that where a domestic purchase pro- 
gram is about to terminate and where all defense needs have been met, the Con- 
con should make provision beyond the scope of defense legislation to assist the 

ndustry by providing for the purchase of specified amounts from nondefense 
funds until the Congress has had time to consider recommendations from the 
appropriate nondefense agency, namely, the Department of Interior, for a long- 
range program. 

Based on this approach, I have taken action necessary to insure the continuance 
of domestic purchase programs for six minerals under the authority of the Stock 
Piling Act or the Defense Production Act. These six minerals are: mica, mus- 
covite block and film, metallurgical chromite, beryl; metallurgical manganese; 
metallurgical fluorspar, and antimony. In the case of mercury, a review will be 
made at a later date to ascertain whether there is any need for extension or intensi- 
fication of the program. 


Dr. Flemming continued: 


I also recommend that in the case of three minerals, chrysotile asbestos, 
acid-grade fluorspar and tungsten—for which all defense needs have been met, 
the Congress pass such legislation and appropriate such funds as it deems necessary 
to provide interim assistance pending consideration by Congress of a long-range 
nondefense program. 





PASSAGE OF PUBLIC LAW 733 


Reflecting agreement with the views expressed in the last paragraph 
of this testimony, the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs reported out S. 3982, which was passed by the Senate on 
June 18, 1956. 

Hearings were held by the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, and after hearing numerous witnesses, an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute was adopted and S. 3982 was ordered 
reported favorably, passed by both the House and Senate, approved 


by the President on July 19, 1956, and became Public Law 733, 84th 
Congress. 
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As far as I have been able to ascertain, no one in Congress or in the 
industry was under the impression that the enactment of Public Law 
733 was necessarily based on defense needs, but on the contrary, that 
it was merely an interim program to cover the four minerals until 
the long-promised, long-range minerals program was drafted and 
presented to Congress by the Department of the Interior and enacted 
into law. Neither was there any feeling that the four minerals 
involved were receiving any preferred aid. 

With other minerals already being covered by other programs, this 
interim purchase program was deemed both desirable and necessary 
under the overall national picture. . 

In 1951 and 1952, during the Korean emergency, the Office of De- 
fense Minerals Administration was confronted by large demands for 
tungsten from our defense officials. The demands and needs were 
astronomical in size. 

IMPORTANCE OF PRICE 


At a meeting of the domestic producers called by DMA officials 
early in 1951, it was pointed out that the domestic industry could 
really not do a great deal to meet these needs. However, | personally 
pointed out at this meeting that the goals for domestic production 
could be met only by one factor, that of price. 

This prediction proved itself accurate as the goal of 3 million units 
authorized to be acquired from domestic production by June 30, 1958, 
was in fact met by June 1, 1956. In other words, as I have said before, 
the domestic producers did an excellent job in meeting the goal. 

At the same time, when the domestic program was set at 3 million 
units, contracts were entered into in 1951 and 1952 with foreign pro- 
ducers for something like 7,500,000 units at an average price of $55 
per unit, as against the domestic price of $63, the difference being $8 
per unit, or approximately the amount of the import duty—$7.93 per 
unit. 

FOREIGN CONTRACTS 


These foreign contracts in a number of cases still remain in effect, 
and there appear to be currently still in force contracts for 1,800,000 
units involving a $98 million commitment on the part of our Govern- 
ment. These foreign contracts call for deliveries running through the 
first quarter of 1959, at the average price of $55 per unit. 

These foreign contracts are with countries where substantial ECA 
and ICA funds have been granted, and where a lot of these funds were 
used to mechanize these foreign mines to a point where they are better 
equipped today than most of our domestic operations. As a result, 
their production costs have been lowered a great deal, in addition to 
their advantage of a low wage factor. 


LOCATION OF MINES 


Chairman HaypEeNn. Where are these mines located? 

Mr. Secerstrom. I would say Korea, Thailand, Siam, Bolivia, 
Portugal, Spain, Australia, and Canada. Those are the principal 
mines outside the United States, sir. 

Senator Taye. None in South America? 

Mr. Secerstrom. Bolivia, some in Argentina, some in Brazil. 
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Senator Toys. I was wondering about Brazil; you had not men- 
tioned it. 

Mr. Secerstrom. | had not mentioned it, but there are some in 
Brazil. 

Senator Dworsnak. Are there any in Africa? 

Mr. Secerstrom. Not to a great extent; no, sir. 

Their wage scale of $2 per day for miners compared with $2 per 
hour in the United States gives them a distinct advantage. 

The foreign producers are, therefore, in a position where they 
can force prices so low that no domestic producer can compete and 
survive. With the domestic producers out of business, foreign mines 
can again at any time force world prices up to any level they desire. 
This is what happened in our nonoperative periods previously 
mentioned. 

In other words, our Government is still going to purchase this 
foreign production for 2 years longer while the domestic producers 
are placed in the position of a limited life under Public Law 733 and 
with hopes for a long-range minerals program for the future. 

On this one point, we had a visit several years ago from the manager 
of an Australian tungsten producer who has a contract with our 
Government. 

POST CARD CONTRACTS 


He asked to see our contract under the 3-million-unit program, and 
I showed him our 2-cent post card saying that we could participate 
insame. He then displayed his own contract of some 11 or 12 typed 
pages, which I read. He then commented that he didn’t know there 
were so many “darn fools” in the United States who would rely on 
a post card contract as against their long and conventionally drawn 
contract. 

Senator Ture. You know, Mr. Chairman, I did not get the full 
significance of this post card that you refer to. 

Mr. SeGerstrom. Would you like me to elaborate on that? 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, I would, because I don’t quite understand 
what you are endeavoring to convey to us with that post card state- 
ment. 

Mr. Secerstrom. It is one of those things that is a little bit diffi- 
cult to put into words. Under the 3-million-unit domestic program, 
in order to participate in same, all that was necessary was to send a 
post card into the General Services Administration stating that you 
wished to participate in that program. In turn, in reply, you re- 
ceived a post card back from them saying that you would and could 
participate in that program. 

In other words, that was our contractual tie with the Government 
of the United States for the purchase of those 3 million units as against 
the foreign contracts being spelled out explicitly and on which some 
real faith could be put. 

Senator Tuys. In other words, your own market was the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Secerstrom. At that particular time. This was, of course, 
during the Korean emergency, sir, and it was all under allocation, and 
the Government, while it did not directly purchase it, it did allocate 
where it could be used. 

Does that answer your question? 
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Senator Ture. In other words, a ready market and it was just a 
question of whether the Government would take your product or 
whether you would be selling to a private user or some manufacturer. 

Mr. Secerstrom. That was not the point I was trying to put across, 

Senator Toyz. I wanted this record to look a little bit more intel- 
ligent than just what your remark had conveyed to me at least. 

Mr. Secerstrom. Yes, sir. 

What I was trying to say was that here we were American producers, 
relying only on a post card saying we could participate in a program, 
versus foreign producers who had an 11- or 12-page legally drawn con- 
tract on which they could rely. 

Senator DworsHak. Was it not possible for every tungsten pro- 
ducer, large or small or otherwise, to sell his output to the Govern- 
ment? 

There were no stipulations that would bar any producer? 

Mr. Secerstrom. Any producer could participate; yes, sir. 

Senator Turn. That is the only question I had, Mr. Chairman. 


ESTIMATES OF TUNGSTEN SUPPLY 


Mr. Secerstrom. Under date of February 12, 1957, a letter signed 
by Philip M. McKenna, president of Kennametal, Inc., Latrobe, Pa., 
a fabricator and a medium-sized producer of tungsten in Nevada, was 
directed to certain members of the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
urging the disapproval of appropriating further funds to keep the 
domestic tungsten-mining industry in operation. The letter states, 
in part: 

Noting that you are on the Senate Appropriations Committee, and reading 
of the discussion on the appropriation of $30 million to continue. to purchase 
tungsten, I thought you might like to have the enclosed charts showing about 20 
years’ supply of tungsten on hand in Government stockpiles now, at the current 
rate of consumption and the average for the past 4 years. 

The charts referred to, I am informed, are classified information. 

In addition to mailing the charts to members of this committee, the 
information was published in Steel, a trade magazine, by this con- 
sumer-producer of tungsten, whose profit interest lies in low prices 
for tungsten concentrates and who has recommended the disapproval 
of further appropriations. All of the domestic producers are sup- 
porting the appropriation, with the one exception of this fabricator- 
producer. 

The stockpile information referred to above has been grossly 
misinterpreted by the person who circulated it, as well as by some 
Members of Congress. 


SENATE COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


In refutation of this misinterpretation, I quote from testimony 
offered February 26, 1957, by Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, Director of 
ODM, in a hearing before the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs: 


Mr. Repwine. Dr. Flemming, I hand you a letter on the stationery of Kenna- 
metal, Inc., Latrobe, Pa., which, for reasons which will develop in a moment, Mr. 
Chairman, I do not wish to offer for the record. I just want Dr. Flemming to 
identify it. 
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Dr. Flemming, attached to this letter is a chart. There is a figure here that 


purports to show the total stockpile on tungsten. Is such a figure classified 
information? 


Dr. Fuemmina. It certainly is. 

Mr. Repwine. Dr. Flemming, please do not mention the figure that is given, 
but can you say whether or not, without violating security, that is a realistic 

ure? 

Sr. FLemMiNG. I prefer not to comment on the figure at all, in view of the fact 
that it is classified. 

Mr. Repwine. Doctor, in the letter reference is made back to that figure, and 
it is stated that that figure constitutes a 20-year supply in time of emergency of 
tungsten. 

Can you say whether you have a 20-year supply of tungsten on hand? 

Dr. Fremmine. Let us make the question very specific. That is a 20-year 
supply for dealing with a wartime emergency? 

Mr. Repwine. Correct, sir. 

Dr. FLemMMina. The answer to that is: “No; we do not have anything approach- 
ing that on hand.”’ 

Mr. Repwine. Can you, without violating security, tell the committee ap- 
proximately how many years’ supply you have on hand for wartime emergency? 

Dr. FLemMmina. Thinking in terms of the requirements for a wartime emerg- 
ency, we have on hand enough to carry us through approximately a 6-year 
emergency. 

Mr. Repwrne. Mr. Chairman, I do not think this letter should be put in the 
record, in view of the testimony of Dr. Flemming. 

Mr. Repwine. Dr, Flemming, getting back to your stockpile of tungsten, 
usually in December the Defense Department advises you as to its requirements 
for the following year; is that correct? 

Dr. FtemmMina. Along in there. 

Mr. Repwine. Along about that period? 

Dr. FLEMMING. Yes. 

Mr. Repwine. Is it not true that on December 13, 1956, you were advised by 
the Defense Department that, because of technological, rapid technological 
advances in weapons, it would be this fall before any realistic figures could be 
given you as to requirements? 

Dr. Ftemmina. Well, I don’t recall the exact wording of that letter, but 
undoubtedly the Defense Department had that factor in mind in so advising us, 
but primarily they had in mind the fact that it was necessary for them to review 
their requirements in the light of new strategic concepts and the new strategic 
plans that had been developed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

They told us that, because of the rather drastic changes that had taken place in 
those strategic plans, it would not be possible for them to give us advice as to new 
requirement figures until sometime next fall. 

Mr. Repwrne. Dr. Fleming, along that line, aren’t those changes, many of 
them, in the development of such weapons as guided missiles, nuclear-propelled 
vessels and planes which require the use of the so-called refractory or high-temper- 
ature metals? Isn’t that included in these rapidly changing concepts of warfare? 

Dr. Fremmina. It is my understanding that that factor is in the picture at the 
present time. 

Senator Matong. * * * T would like to call your attention to this matter for 
the record in the light of your testimony that you have a 6-year reserve or stock- 
pile on tungsten. 

Now, Dr. Thielemann says, and I heard him testify before a House committee 
in San Francisco last Sunday, a week ago, that: 

“If satisfactory, tungsten-base alloy can be developed which will have useful 
engineering properties of temperature of 2,000° F., and higher expected consump- 
tion would be doubled or tripled.” 

Now, if you believe that is really right on top of us, what would you say about 
your stockpile? 

Dr. FLtemmine. Senator, as you know, it is difficult to comment on that in a 
specific way because I do not know what Defense will come up with in the way of 
requirements in the light of a statement of that kind, but unquestionably the 
requirements will be higher than they have been at the present time and that will 
be reflected in the stockpile. 

I would like to say this, Senator: I think the point we are making, although we 
don’t have any figures to go on at the present time, the point that you are making 
nevertheless indicates the desirability of keeping industries of this kind on a going 
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basis rather than letting them shut down because in this kind of world we never 
know when somebody is going to come through with something like this. 


COMPARISON OF TUNGSTEN AND TITANIUM 


The potential usage and new uses for tungsten are greater today 
than they have ever been in our country’s history, The domestic 
tungsten-mining industry has been spending its own funds on a 
research program at Stanford Research Institute working on the high- 
temperature uses of tungsten-base alloys. 

Chairman Haypgen. My recollection is that this gentleman who 
wrote the committee indicated that titanium was superior to tungsten 
for these purposes. 

Mr. Secerstrom. That is what he claimed. 

Chairman Haypen. Is it correct? 

Mr. Secerstrom. No, sir. That is his idea. 

Chairman Haypren. Have we any authority from those who made 
the tests that would indicate that tungsten was better or equal to 
titanium? 

Mr. Secerstrom. From the various publications, sir, of the engi- 
neering fraternity, the whole problem when you get up into tempera- 
tures such as that is the oxidation from the oxygen in the atmosphere. 

Now, titanium is very good up to certain temperatures, but it 
oxidizes very readily and, to date, no one has been able to answer that 
question as to how to prevent that oxidization. 

However, in the case of tungsten, we have been able to answer that 
and we have come up with some temperatures well above those of 
active temperatures in other metals, because we have gone about it in 
a roundabout way and have the full answer there, and we do not 
fact the same problems of oxidization that is faced by tantalum, 
titanium, molybdenum, or any of the others. 

We feel that we are well ahead of any of them on that particular 
point and what seems to be the point as far as jet engine and high 
temperature uses are concerned, around which the whole argument 
ranges. 

Chairman Haypen. It is very important to know, because there is 
no question but what we are going into more and more jet propulsion 
in the Air Force and in commercial airlines. If it takes something 
that will resist high temperatures, and tungsten. is the best thing for 
it, then there is bound to be a market for tungsten in the course of 
time. 

Mr. Secerstrom. That is right. 

Senator DworsHak. When you referred to the doubling or tripling 
of potential requirements, would that be entirely for use in building 
planes, or does that encompass use by private processors, private 
industry? 

Mr. Secerstrom. In this statement made by Mr. Thielemann, 
referred to by Senator Malone, he said in jet plane use, particularly 
jet-engine use alone, that he could see a doubling or tripling of use of 
tungsten in a relatively short time because of its ability to meet the 
higher temperatures required. 
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INCREASE IN TUNGSTEN CONSUMPTION 


Senator DworsHak. You mean that just the requirement for jet 
planes would double or triple the current consumption of tungsten? 

Mr. Secerstrom. That is right. 

Senator DworsHak. How many jets are we going to build? 

Mr. Secrerstrom. Not so many; but it will require more pounds. 
The difficulties have been in the past, there was restriction of 4.6 
pounds of tungsten per thousand pounds of thrust. That has been 
removed. 

Now, as I will go on and state, we are working with the Air Force 
and the Navy on further research, and at the present time, why, we 
have this new alloy which has increased three times the present 
amount. 

Senator DworsnHak. In your opinion, most of this potential in- 
creased use will be for national defense and none of it will be used by 
private industry? 

Mr. Secerstrom. Yes. I also mentioned private use in it. 

Senator DworsHax. What will that be? 

Mr. Srecerstrom. That all depends on how much effort there is 
on defense. 

Senator DworsHak. Will it be 50-50? 

Mr. Secerstrom. I think there would be at least 50-50; yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Would you presume that this expanded do- 
mestic use would increase the requirements of domestic tungsten or 
would these processors buy their tungsten from foreign sources? 

Mr. Secerstrom. It all depends on the price, sir. That is what 
you get right back to. 


CURRENT PRICE OF TUNGSTEN 


Senator Dworsuak. You know what the price is. What is it today, 
foreign and domestic? 

Mr. Secerstrom. They are buying foreign tungsten today. 

Senator DworsHak. What is the price today? 

Mr. SeGcerstrom. It is around $20 to $22. 

Senator DworsHak. Plus duty? 

Mr. Secerstrom. Yes. Eight dollars duty. 

Senator DworsHak. That would be about $30. 

Mr. Secerstrom. That is right. 

Senator DworsHak. So even if we doubled or trebled the consump- 
tion, you do not think any processors would be so altruistic that they 
would pay more than $30 for tungsten if foreign tungsten were avail- 
able at that price. 

Mr. Secerstrom. A little later I will take up this matter of price. 

Senator DworsHak. Well, could you answer that question? 

Mr. Secerstrom. Specifically on that, it would take all of our 
domestic production under those increased demands. 

Senator DworsnHak. As well as any available foreign supply? 

Mr. Secerstrom. As well as most of the available foreign produc- 
tion. That is my feeling on that specific question. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you. 
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EFFECT OF NEW TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Chairman Haypen. I wrote a letter to Mr. MacKenna and re- 
ceived a reply from him on February 23. In my letter I ask ‘this 
question: 

Is it possible that new technological developments such as recent developments 
in the field of jet propulsion could increas? our need for tungsten tremendously? 

Answer. It is my considered opinion that it is 10 times as likely that the require- 
ments for high temperature turbine and jet engines will be met by use of titanium 
carbide compositions containing some columbium carbide and nickel, Tungsten 
is three times as heavy as that heat-resisting alloy known as kentanium, hence is 
exposed to three times as much centrifugal force when used in a high-speed 
rotating turbine; moreover, tungsten oxidizes to yellow powder at a temperature 
above a red heat, say 1,400° F. We have made a turbine wheel of kentanium 
and run it at 1,900 to 2,000° F. for 100 hours, without any harm, No tungsten 
alloy could withstand those conditions. 

As you know from Mr. R, H. Thielmann, the tungsten alloys devised up to date 
contain only minor proportions of tungsten, from 3 to 15 percent; there are good 
reasons why no more was put in, good technical reasons. I have computed the 
requirement for tungsten on any scale conceivable for gas turbine use and find 
it only several percent of the existing stockpile. 

What is your answer to that? 

Mr. Secerstrom. First, sir, the word he uses, “ Kentanium,”’ that 
is a trade name of his firm for what they call! titanium carbide. It is 
a firm name that they use for titanium carbide that they manufac- 
ture. They are putting all their emphasis, sir, on that particular 
feature of it. 

As he goes on to say, he is not sold on the tungsten feature. They 
are putting a terrific investment in titanium and they are pushing it 
as against tungsten. 

Senator DworsnHak. Is the Government buying any of his mineral? 

Mr. Secerstrom. No, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. I mean the one referred to by the chairman. 

Mr. Secerstrom. The one that is referred to by the chairman? 
The latest information I have is that it has never been put to actual 
test by the Government. 


WEIGHT OF TUNGSTEN 


Senator Dworsuak. Is it true that tungsten is heavier than some 
of these other minerals? 

Mr. Secerstrom. That is very true. 

Senator DworsHak. Materially heavier? 

Mr. Secersrrom. Materially heavier; yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHax. Will that not pose an engineering problem? 

Mr. Srecerstrom. Yes, but it can be overcome. As he states in 
there, from 3 to 15 percent of tungsten is being used at the present 
time. 

Mr. Thielmann, in that testimony that you referred to there at 
Stanford Research Institute, they are working on an alloy now which 
will reach between 2,000 to 3,000° F., which will contain 50 percent 
or more of tungsten but will also have the structural strength and the 
flexibility to withstand the strains and will not bring up the engineering 
problem to which you are referring, that of centrifugal force. 

Senator DworsHak. When you referred to the use of tungsten in 
jet planes, did you have reference to any aspect of developing uranium 
fuel for jets, or merely in the conventional jet that we operate now. 
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Mr. Secerstrom. I can refer to that, sir, but a lot of that is classi- 
fied information, but there is a direct reference to that; yes, sir. 

do mention it a little bit specifically—I can’t talk too much about it on 
account of the classified feature of it. 

Senator Dworsnak. If tungsten is so much heavier, then you know 
it is not a practical thing for an airplane. 

Mr. Srcerstrom. Let us put it this way, sir: 

Tungsten is a better shield than anything else and you can get by 
with a thinner layer of it than against a thicker layer of lead or other 
shielding; certainly it is not going to be engineered out of the picture. 

Senator DworsHak. Even if it is heavier? 

Mr. Sxcerstrom. Yes, where a thinner thickness can be used. 

Senator DworsHax. When you consider the relative weight—of 
course, lead is heavy, that is the reason they do not use much lead 
now and they are developing some other shield. 

You say it is classified, of course I just smiled, I listened to a 3-hour 
discussion of the record before the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
recently when Secretary Quarles discussed this. I can’t tell you what 
he said, it is classified, but I wish you knew what he did say about 
that subject. 

Mr. Secerstrom. I wish I did, too, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Srcerstrom. Thank you. 


TEMPERATURE LIMITS OF PRESENT ALLOYS 


No other metal has the qualifications for use on the 2,000° F. 
level and higher temperatures that are now needed for our jet 
engines in order for us to be ahead of the indicated Russian dev elop- 
ments. The present limit of temperature with alloys now in use is a 
maximum of 1,650° F. and with a very low hour life at this point. 

By hour life is meant in the hours of potential use to which it can 
be put before it completely disintegrates. 

Already, through the tungsten research program, we have developed 
a new alloy called WI-—52, which contains three times as much tungsten 
as is being currently used, and which will exceed current maximum 
temperatures with a great extension of hour life. 

With the lifting of restrictions in October 1956 by the Department 
of Defense on the amount of tungsten they may be used in jet engines 
per 1,000 pounds of thrust, the Armed Forces are now entering actively 
into this field. Both the Air Force and the Navy have invited the 
Tungsten Institute to work with them on this project to avoid dupli- 
cation of effort and to expedite the necessary research and develop- 
ment of tungsten-base alloys. 

Also, the Atomic Energy Commission is interested in tungsten both 
for its ‘high-temperature qualities and for shielding, where in some 
fields it has no equal. 


DISINTEGRATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Just last Friday another giant B-52 jet Stratofortress—the Air 
Force’s costliest aircraft—literally disintegrated while in test flight. 
This is the fifth $8 million B—52 to meet similar fate. 

As a layman, I cannot go into scientific details that may cause these 
fateful disasters, but eminent metallurgists who know the reaction of 
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structural metals are begging for time and material to perfect better 
high pete alloys for use not only in gas turbine engines but in 
structural uses as well. 

One of the most eminent—Mr. R. H. Thielmann, chairman, depart- 
ment of metallurgy, Stanford Research Institute, the man who 
developed 14 years ago the alloy currently used in jet aircraft engines 
says that— ' 

I will interrupt this to say that alloy is known as X—40 and is the one 
that is currently being used in all of our jet engines. 

The limiting temperature at which a pure metal will still have useful load- 
carrying ability has a definite relationship to the melting point of the metal. 
This limiting temperature is the temperature at which deformed grains in the 
metal will recrvstallize * * *. The need for metals and alloys which will have 
improved engineering properties at elevated temperatures is urgent. We must 
continue to develop and improve the present high-temperature alloys wherever 
possible by the judicious use of those alloying elements, like tungsten, which 
promote metallurgical stability at the high temperatures. For the higher temper- 
ature requirements, the most promising and probably the only means available is 
with the four higher melting point refractory metals—columbium, molybdenum, 
tantalum, and tungsten. Because of its high reerystallization temperature and 


high modulus of elasticity, tungsten appears to be the most promising for the 
more severe applications. 


LOW HOUR LIFE OF CURRENTLY USED ALLOYS 


The commercial airlines’ early use of jet engines is going to bring out 
the low hour life of currently used materials that demand frequent 
and costly overhauling and rebuilding of the engines. As a result, the 
airlines recognize this problem and are very definitely interested in 
our new alloys, as they may mean the difference between success 
or failure on the use of jet engines for commercial use. 

As a result, the anticipated demand for tungsten can easily be as 
much as three times the current consumption, exelusive of military 
demands, at a relatively early date. The military demand will vary 
but with ther now indicated interest in our new alloy, their demand 
could be increased to the point where our current consumption and 
stockpile figures will have little, if any, meaning in the overall picture 
because of increased requirements. 

I am reliably informed that this is a matter of urgent necessity. 

There are other new and important uses that are coming along 
rapidly but I will not take the time now to go into them in detail. 


POSSIBLE DISPLACEMENT OF ALUMINUM 


Senator Dworsnak. Referring briefly to the use of tungsten in jet 
planes and in commercial planes, am | not correct in assuming that 
you mean aluminum may be displaced in the building of planes to a 
large extent? 

Mr. Secerstrom. That is correct, sir, for leading edges of wings 
and structural places where temperatures at higher speeds are going 
to creep to the point beyond where aluminum or other metals cannot 
stand the strain or the temperature. 

As we read, at Mach 3, say, the lead'ng edge of the wing is practica!ly 
white hot at all times, just as an example of that particular point. 

Senator DworsHak. The research work is still incomplete so that 
the alloy has not been developed yet? 


Mr. Secerstrom. No, sir; that research work is going on at all 
times. 
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Senator Ture. What is the difference in weight between this alloy 
and that of aluminum. 

Mr. Secerstrom. It would depend on the content of tungsten in 
the particular alloy. It might be 5 or 6 times as heavy but it would be 
concentrated in a smaller space, sir. 

Senator Dworsnak. It could not be used too extensively because it 
would make the weight of the plane impractical; would it not? 

Mr. Secerstrom. For example, on the leading edge of the wing, it 
could be used there in sheet form that would not be a great deal 
heavier—it would be somewhat heavier, but not a great deal heavier 
than aluminum or titanium or some of the other metals that are being 
used today. 


WORLD PRICE OF TUNGSTEN CONCENTRATES 


The price of tungsten concentrates has always been a major problem 
for the domestic industry. Prices are fixed and governed by the world 
market and are based on London quotations. 

Quoted prices are often not what the producer can expect to receive 
as sales are on an individually negotiated basis. As a result, the 
producer at all times is at the consumer’s mercy as competitive foreign 
material is always the basis on which negotiations start. 

Both the lows and highs of the market price under all conditions 
are always controlled by the foreign producer. In times of low 
domestic demand, low foreign prices prevail, but in times of higher or 
maximum demand, the foreign prices are always raised to the maxi- 
mum that the domestic consumer will stand or is willing to pay. 

During World War II, the United States Government was forced 
to pay $1,000 per unit or higher to keep foreign production out of 
enemy hands. At that time, the domestic industry was operating 
under a ceiling price of $24 per unit. 

During the Korean emergency, the foreign price went up to $90 
per unit while the domestic ceiling was $65 and the floor price $63. 

It can be seen, therefore, that the domestic tungsten mining in- 
dustry is entirely at the mercy of low-cost foreign producers in times 
of normal consumption. 

Furthermore, when an emergency arises, the domestic consumer 
is at the mercy of the foreign producers. This is just a warning of 
what can happen overnight in the market place, and points up the 
entire lack of market stability on which the domestic industry can 
depend. 

Senator DworsHak. At this point, I would like to ask you this 
question, in the light of what you have just pointed out as to the 
manipulation of the market price based largely upon the availability 
of foreign tungsten: 

How do you rationalize the 100 percent use of tungsten by the large 
domestic processors in this country? 

Are they not concerned about using domestic tungsten providing 
an outlet for the tungsten produced here? 

Why do they prefer to buy all of their tungsten requirements 
abroad if they are aware of this possiblity? 

Mr. Secerstrom. It is a very interesting question and I have 
dealt with practically all of the consumers. All but one always tell 
me, ‘‘Now we will start our basic negotiations on the base of foreign 
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prices plus duty.” There is only one I know of as a consumer that is 
willing to give any consideration above that as a base for negotiations, 

The rest of them are interested only in the lowest cost they can 
get, irrespective of source of supply. 


BUYING POLICY OF TUNGSTEN PROCESSORS 


Senator Dworsnak. Is it not true that, without naming them 
specifically, some of the largest processors in this country, who have 
large interests in domestic tungsten mines, are willing to let all of their 
tungsten be stockpiled by the Government while they purchase all 
of their needs abroad? 

Mr. Secerstrom. That has been true in the past. 

Senator Dworsnak. It still is true; is it not? 

Mr. Secerstrom. Well, of course, there have not been any pur- 
chases since December. Up to December, that was true. 

Senator DworsHax. Up to December, did these large domestic 
processors who had domestic mines in this country prefer to buy 
all of their own requirements abroad? 

Mr. Secerstrox. That is right. 

Senator DworsHax. Would you not think they would show enough 
intelligence and commonsense to encourage the use of domestic 
tungsten so they would not be subjected to the possible manipulation 
of prices to which you have just referred? 

Mr. Secerstrom. I have always hoped so, sir. 

Senator DworsHaKk. You are living in hope? 

Mr. Srecerstrom. I have always lived in hope, but I have never 
gotten very far with some of those people, I will be very frank. 

Senator DworsHak. You say you have not gotten far with them. 
You are speaking in behalf of a large and important segment of the 
mining industry and these large companies, and [ have mentioned their 
names in previous hearings, apparently have no concern for using our 
own domestic production produced in their own mines, then why 
should we live in hope? Why should we not live in reality a while and 
stop dreaming. 

EFFECT OF SUBSIDY 


Senator Turn. Then, Senator, what you are referring to here 
is that just as long as the subsidy is allowed or contemplated, the 
man will revert to human nature; he will buy where he can buy it the 
cheapest and let the subsidy pay for the stockpiling of his own mine 
output? 

Senator DworsuHax. And if you carry that on further, you might 
assume that these same people, the same large domestic processors 
are actually inviting a catastrophe within their own operations by 
refusing to use domestically produced tungsten. Is that right? 

Senator Tuyz. There are.1 or 2 answers. 

Either tariffs must be increased or the subsidy knocked off. One 
or the other is the only way that you are going to bring that human 
element out of the transaction and get it on an economic basis, Isn’t 
that correct? 

COMPANIES INVOLVED 


Mr. Secerstrom. That is correct. I hate to bring individuals in 
it, but, Senator Dworshak, you brought up that point. 
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Senator Dworsnak. Isn’t it a point that ought to be considered? 

Mr. Srarerstrom. Yes. 

Senator DworsHak. I agree with you, essentially there may be 
manipulation in the price of tungsten if you are dependent on foreign- 
produced tungsten, but what intrigues me is why these large processors, 
who are likewise domestic producers of tungsten, do not recognize 
what you are telling the committee. 

Mr. Srecerstrom. In respect to a previous statement that the 
chairman read, we had a statement there, or letter, from Mr. 
McKenna, his company, Kennametal, on Nevada Scheelite in the 
State of Nevada. 

Senator DworsHax. You do not have to just refer to him. You 
have others, have you not, of the Union Carbide, General Electric; 
you name them. 

Mr. Secerstrom. That is right. This particular thing stands out 
to me. Here Mr. McKenna is asking you not to appropriate any 
further funds but, at the same time, he participated as long as possible 
in the $63 price, as far as his tungsten production is concerned from 
his mine, to the full extent of that. Now he comes along and says, 
“Well, I do not want any more of that, I can buy tungsten so cheap 
in the world market that I will close down my mine and forget about 
it, and the heck with the rest of you fellows.” 

Senator Dworsuak. Are there other companies like General Elec- 
tric and Union Carbide buying foreign tungsten? 

Mr. Seaerstrom. Inasfar as I know, yes, sir; but General Electric 
is not a producer of tungsten. 

Senator Tuyr. In view of the testimony, Mr. Chairman, how are 
we going to defend or justify the appropriation of $40 million? That 
is what is involved. 

Chairman Hayprn. The sole defense, as I see it, is that Congress 
enacted a law which said that for a limited period of time this subsidy 
would be allowed and, relying upon that, the mining industry pro- 
ceeded to operate. 

Mr. Sreerstrom. If I could have a few minutes, I will finish my 
statement, and I cover that point in there. 

Chairman Haypen. All right, sir. 

Mr. Srcerstrom. With the passage of Public Law 733, while fewer 
producers than the over 700 previously taking part in the 3-million- 
unit program resumed production because of the lower price of $55, 
some 200 continued to produce, with the assurance that they had an 
interim program on which they could plan to operate. 

As a spokesman for the domestic tungsten industry, I can say, and 
with authority, that if no funds are appropriated every tungsten 
mine in this country will be forced to shut down at once. 


EFFECT OF CLOSING MINES 


Mines are not like factories. You cannot shut them down and then 
reopen in the future just by pulling or pushing a switch. Many 
problems arise. 

For example, we cannot stand the expense of keeping the mine dry 
and replacing its timbering or permit it to fill with water and then let 
it rust and rot away. We lose our skilled manpower, particularly 
miners and engineers. 
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In the case of miners, they are becoming so scarce that it is difficult 
even to maintain a full crew under normal conditions due to the overall 
miner shortage in the mining industry. This again is true in any 
other industry that is up and down and on which the workmen feel 
that their future is so insecure that they tend to shy away from such 
employment. 

After a shutdown of say 6 months’ duration, the time lag is getting 
the operation back on the same basis where it was before the close 
down is a minimum of 2 years, and can run easily to 3 or 4 years in 
numerous cases. The shutdown expenses of many properties are so 
great that it would mean their liquidation and loss forever. 

At the present time, many operators face major losses on their 
inventories of finished product on hand, which run into millions of 
dollars, which were produced in reliance on Public Law 733. They 
cannot afford these losses, and a great many plants, mines, and com- 
munities will become chost camps to be liquidated at further financial 
losses that cannot be visualized, as they are so enormous. 


MAINTENANCE OF MINES ON STANDBY BASIS 


Regardless of the current defense requirements, the thought should 
be maintained that our Nation would have these mines on a standby 
basis for use in an emergency. How can this be possible in the light of 
the above? 

In the long run, the cheapest and most practical approach is to keep 
the industry operating so that the timelag will not be a factor, or a 
great number of mines lost forever. 

With a complete shutdown of the domestic industry, the country 
will be placed on the basis of total dependency on foreign sources of 
supply. This is a situation that I can imagine no one wants to see, 
but one that can become a reality at any time. 

In addition to the vast investment loss of the domestic tungsten 
mining properties, at least 10,000 people directly dependent upon 
income from jobs in the industry and, in addition, many thousands of 
people in allied industries, will be affected. 

Without the appropriation necessary to keep the strategic minerals- 
purchase program in operation, not only will an entire industry be 
wiped out, but at the same time a source of tax revenue of at least 8 
to 11 million dollars derived annually from domestic tungsten-mining 
operations will be lost. 

The initial appropriation of $21 million, under Public Law 733, 
covered purchases of tungsten to December 1956. 

General Services Administration, designated by the Interior De- 
partment to administer the program, recommended in writing to 
individual producers that their offerings be continued each month, 
in the apparent belief that retroactive deficiency appropriations would 
be made early in the 85th Congress. 

Relying upon assurances of GSA, the industry has continued to 
produce, to keep its mines open, w henever possible, and, consequently, 
an unwieldy inventory has now accumulated at great cost to the 
producer. 

What I am saying in conclusion is that the United States faces a 
situation where we can become a have-not nation as far as tungsten 
is concerned. 
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The people in the industry, whether they be small-, medium-, or 
large-size operators, actually feel that there is a moral commitment 
that has been made in Public Law 733 and under which they went 
ahead, and now under which they may lose their final efforts to keep 
the United States self-sufficient in the one metal around which so 
much of their future may depend. 

The producers of asbestos, fluorspar, and columbium-tantalum all 
face exactly the same ec onomic conditions as those faced by the 
producers of tungsten. 

Senator DworsHak. Since December, the Government has not 
purchased any tungsten for stockpiling. Have any of these domestic 
producers been disposing of this tungsten in other ways? 

Mr. Secerstrom. Some have, yes, sir; at a sacrifice. 

Senator DworsHak. You mean in order to compete with the world 
price? 

Mr. Srecerstrom. Well, they have had to compete with the world 
price. 

PRODUCTION COST OF TUNGSTEN 


Senator DworsHax. What do you estimate, as an experienced 
tungsten producer, the lowest cost at which tungsten can be produced 
in this country? 

Mr. Secerstrom. Last year, before the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, I had a great many figures on those things before 
me there that I presented. 

I said that the average producer had a production cost at that time 
of $45 per unit to break even. 

Senator DworsHakx. Compared with $30 the current foreign price? 

Mr. Secerstrom. That is right. 

Senator DworsHak. So what you are contending is that in some 
manner the Congress should take up the slack or the difference be- 
tween $30 and $45 in order to keep these tungsten producers in opera- 
tion? 

Mr. Secerstrom. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsnax. Do you think this is a pretty big order, 
mean over the years? It may not be for 1 year, but on the base of 
what you say and I know you are an authority on tungsten, I make the 
inference that it may be necessary for 10 years or 20 years to take care 
of this because if you shut down a mine a year from now or 5 years 
from now or 10 years from now it is just as devastating in its results 
as if you shut it down now. 

Mr. Srecerstrom. I agree with you on that point. 

Senator DworsHak. Then, we have to take care of a differential 
of $15 a unit for an indefinite period. 

I think it probably can be done but if anybody can tell us you ought 
to be able to. 

Mr. Seraserstrom. When 733 was passed—before you came in, 
Senator, I was reading the history of it—it was passed on only as an 
interim program until the long-range mineral program was submitted, 
passed and adopted. 

Senator DworsHax. When do you expect that to come in? 
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ABSENCE OF LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Srcerstrom. That is a real question. I don’t know. 

Senator DworsHax. What are you going to do on the expiration 
of Public Law 733? No long-range program has been sent up to the 
Hill by the executive department and the Congress has failed to 
consider any long-range program. What would you suggest then? 

Mr. Sncerstrom. We have been working on what we think in the 
industry would be a favorable long-range program. We have estab- 
lished some thoughts on that. 

Senator Dworsuak. It is not complete yet? 

Mr. Secerstrom. It is not complete yet. We met with the House 
Interior Subcommittee in San Francisco in February. Over 100 

roducers met there with the House committee and that matter is 
eing looked into by the House committee. 

Senator DworsHak. How soon can you submit recommendations 
to the Senate? 

Mr. Srcerstrom. I can submit to you within a couple of days as 
to what passed at that meeting. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. I do not. mean that. I am interested more in 
how we are going to lose this gap between $30 and $45 a unit. 

Mr. Secerstrom. Under Public Law 733 which would run through 
December 31, 1958, it was felt that that would give this presentation 
to Congress certainly a chance to take a look at what the administra- 
tion comes up with in the way of a long-range minerals program. 

They have been promising and have kept promising, and now its 
last promise, as I understand, is that within the next month they 
will have something to submit to Congress. 

Senator DworsHak. That is what they said 2 years ago. 

Mr. Secerstrom. More than that. They have been saying it for 
3 years actually, if you want to tie it down to dates. It worries 
me just as much as it worries you. We hope that we are never going 
to be placed in that position. We were placed in so many positions 
that it is difficult to look to the future. 

But we are hoping that with new developments that we talked 
about here this morning that there is going to come along an increased 
demand; that before the time this interim program is over, that 
between it and the combination with the prospective long-range 
minerals program we won’t have any further problems. 


PRODUCTION SITUATION IN IDAHO 


Senator Dworsnaxk. Mr. Chairman, may I make this observation? 
There have been some persons within the tungsten industry, including 
I think the editor of the Western Mining News, who have charged 
that I have not been sympathetic to trying to work out some program 
for the tungsten industry. 

T recall that during World War IT half the tungsten that we produced 
in this country was produced in Idaho. 

Mr. Secerstrom. That is right. 

Senator Dworsnak. I presume I am interested in tungsten. We 
have some large producers yet. 

Mr. Srecerstrom. I know you are. 

Senator DworsHak. My interest is not in opposing the tungsten 
institute or you or anybody else. What I am trying to do is to get 
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you down out of the clouds, down to a realistic base to find out what 
can be worked out so that the tungsten industry can continue to 
function. 
My main reason for that is that in Idaho, a few years ago, the only 
sizable antimony producer was closed down. A military refinery has 
been dismantled or is in the process of being dismantled. 


Currently we produce in Idaho practically all the cobalt which is 
produced in this country. Is that true? 


Mr. Secerstrom. That is right. 

Senator Dworsuax. At Blackbird Mine. Recently there have 
been some developments which indicate the possibility of that opera- 
tion closing down in a few years and then we will be in the predica- 
ment of having no antimony produced in this country, no cobalt pro- 
duced in this country and probably no tungsten produced in this 
country unless we take a realistic approach. 

What you say about that national defense aspect of tungsten cap 
likewise be applied to cobalt and antimony; is that true? 

Mr. Secerstrom. That is true. 

Senator DworsHak. I am not a critic. I have done as much as 
anybody to try to solve this problem notwithstanding the abuse that 
has been heaped upon me by some of the tungsten producers. 

Mr. Secursrrom. I appreciate that very much, sir. 

Senator Toye, In a simple question, what is the answer? Can 


vour mining operation ever be streamlined, new equipment put in to 
reduce the cost of the mining? 


HIGH COST OF MINING LABOR 


Mr. SecGerstrom. That goes back to the primary phase. About 
65 percent of the cost of our operation, and I think probably our costs 
compare well with any of those in the industry, 65 percent of our cost 
is for labor. 

Senator Tuye. Is there a possibility of improving on the operation 
of that mine? And lessening the cost? There are only two questions 
in front of us. Either you are going to mine it cheaper or you are 
going to have to have a tariff that is going to keep the offshore out or 
you are going to have to have a subsidy. 

It is just that simple. It is exactly that unless you can say that we 
are using some antiquated methods in our mining operations that we 
are going to have to discard and put new types of equipment in in 
order to decrease the unit. cost. 

Unless you have that answer the question stands out in front of me 
as just that simple. Either you are going to have to clock offshore or 
you are going to have to be confronted with the question of placing a 
subsidy on the product in order to keep the price in line to you com- 
parable to the offshore. 

Otherwise you are out of business. It has to be 1 of the 2 


USE OF IMPORT QUOTAS 


Senator DworsHak. Obviously import quotas might be utilized to 
curtail the amount of tungsten coming into this country and give 
greater protection to the domestic producers on the one hand. 
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On the other hand, you mention the tariff but obviously it is futile 
to anticipate we will get a tariff that would take up the difference 
between $30 and $45, is it not? 

Senator Toyz. That is what I am saying. I am not a high tariff- 
minded individual! because I know you are going to have to do business 
with other countries if they are going to do business with you. But 
this specific case is just so outstanding that if they can put it in here 
for about $15 ess than you can make it, even paying $8 plus tariff, 
that it just simply resolves itself into this: 

Either you will be subsidized or otherwise barriers will have to be 
placed which will not permit a free flow of offshore minerals. It is 
just that simple. 

I think we had better get down to the backbone of the question and 
get a policy here because it is useless to appropriate these dollars and 
keep you talking on a question as to your future uncertainty that 
your mining operations are involved in. 

Chairman Hayprn. That is what we have been trying to get for a 
long, long time; no policy has as yet been born as far as I am concerned. 

There are two gentlemen here, representatives of the Association of 
State Foresters. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE FORESTERS 


STATEMENT OF PERRY H. MERRILL, LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN, 
AND DIRECTOR OF FORESTS AND PARKS, MONTPELIER, VT. 


REFORESTATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Merriuu. As you know, Vermont in particular in 1904 started 
raising trees for reforestation purposes and forst fire protection. All 
of the States which we represent are set up to carry out all these 
programs through State agencies. 

As you know, there are many times in visiting with you kind 
gentlemen here, we have tried hard to keep a very good cooperative 
program wor king between the Federal Government and the respective 
States. 

We indeed hope that we can continue to do away with duplication 
of effort and work amicably and pleasurably with all interests con- 
cerned to the benefit of the individual. We have no particular ax to 
grind. 

Since the passage of the Soil Bank Act we have all embarked on 
one of the most extensive programs of growing tree seedlings. For 
instance, in our case which I have to speak about more particularly, 
we have increased, since you passed the law, our facilities 600 percent 
in order to give the trees to the farmers and the other landowners 
that they need at a price which they will buy them and can afford 
to make that investment. 

That is a very important thing in any business. 

Sanator Roperrson. Does the State make any profit out of that? 

Mr. Merri.u. No. 

Senator Rospertson. Then will the State lose any money? 

Mr. Merrit. I don’t think so. It is allowing the sale of those 
trees at half cost to the municipalities and at cost to individuals. 

Senator Toye. At half cost to the municipalities? 
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Mr. MERRILL. Yes. 
Senator Tuyr. And at cost to individuals? 
Mr. Merritt. Yes, farmers and landowners. 


COST OF JACK PINE 


Senator Turse. What is the cost of the jack pine? 

Mr. Merritu. We have one price to all, for all species. We don’t 
differ essentially. Eight and a half dollars a thousand up north. 

We have learned that the American Association representative has 
stated that the commercial nurseries of the country can produce the 
quantity and quality of stock needed for reforestation on private 
lands. 

I can go up into your Northern Central States and I think if you 
examine Minnesota where you have a lot of private commercial nurs- 
eries your State program has nothing ahead as it should. 

You only have to go over in Wisconsin and see what they have done 
with State nurseries. The commercial nurseries are in the market 
for producing ornamental stock and we have kept out of that as far as 
the States are concerned and all of the States have. gone ahead and 
with the investments we have in it now we are able to produce the 
quantities and the quality that are higher than they can produce. 

Senator Tuyr. Are there many States that are comparable to 
Wisconsin’s program on the State nurseries? 

Mr. Merritt. Yes. 

Senator Toye. Most of the States are? 

Mr. Kaytor. There are about 40, Senator Thye. 


MINNESOTA NURSERIES 


Senator THyr. Does Minnesota stand out? 

Mr. Merritu. They have nothing ahead like the other States. 

Senator Toye. Do you have any answer to that? You are safe in 
answering it because you come from New England. They could not 
throw an axe at vou even if they wanted to. 

Mr. Merritu. The answer is that in your State these commercial 
nurserymen have opposed State appropriations. 

Senator Tuyr. Well, we have so many complement projects of 
reforestration. 

Mr. Merrit. I understand right now that your State department 
is going ahead out there. 

Senator Toye. We have had some excellent projects. We had it 
when I was there as a Governor. We had some excellent projects of 
tree planting and individual private ownership developed that. But 
we likewise have some excellent nurserymen there in Minnesota. 

Mr. Merriti. You have, but they just have never been able to 
produce. At the present time, all I can say is that they are just 
muddying up the waters. 

Senator Ture. In other words, what does it cost to grow a pine and 
to pay the taxes that the private operator would be confronted with? 

Mr. Merri.t. As near as I can tell it must be, with their profits and 
everything, they run anywhere from $20 a thousand on up to $200. 
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When you get up to any of those amounts and figure what you are 
going to have to invest over a long period of years and what you get 
back out from your crop, no one is going to plant trees at those prices. 

Senator Toyz. Only for ornamental purposes? 

Mr. Merritt. Yes. 

Senator Ture, Windbreaks and so forth where a man will buy 
a few choice trees. 

Mr. Merritt. That is right. For 50 years they have had the 
opportunity to build themselves. I understood they went into the 
House, they had two bundles of trees, One of them they said is 
grown by the private nurseries. Then, they had some aeration ones 
that were unconvincing. But here is one important thing I want to 
put across here. 

TREE PRODUCTION METHODS 


In all plant and animal life there is a lot that has to be considered 
in regard to proper sires. I haye been 38 years in this game in the 
State of Vermont alone, so I have seen a little bit of it. In the begin- 
ning we did not know very much about tree seeds. We have learned 
a lot about it since. 

We bought seed from Europe; Scotch pine, for instance. It was 
picked from trees in high mountain areas. What was the result? 
We got scrub trees. What are we doing now? We are going into 
areas, we call them seed or chards, where we can select seed from trees 
of fine si re, that are good. 

Senator Ture. I have in my own yard quite a number of spruce. 
Why do you not see a seedling start from that around in the dooryard 
like you do the elm, the maple, and cottonwood? 

Mr. Merritu. Weil, lots of times the seed does not get down to 
the mineral soil. Then, there are lots of rodents that eat those seeds. 

Senator Tuye. I can take a cone right off of those trees and | have 
not seen a pine tree yet. 

Mr. Kaytor. Those trees have to be fertilized. Some of those 
trees are bisexual. They are not monosexual. 

Senator Tuyr. Out of all the trees you would think somewhere 
along the way you would see a seedling. I have never yet seen one, 


WEALTH FROM LAND 


Mr. Merritt. When we have in the country so many millions of 
acres, where does our wealth come from? It comes basically from the 
soil, the minerals. We have in our State about 400,000 acres that 
should be planted im our State. 

In New York they may be planting 40 or 50 million dollars’ worth 
of trees.in their nurseries. But we can build up wealth that makes 
the tax base, helps pay for the running of our affairs, local and Federal 
governments. We have to wake up soon. We have in our State two 
plywood mills that are closed down. 

They say it is Japanese competition. We have 10 of them. They 
use 28 million feet of hardwoods a year and they can get only half of 
that out of our State. For the rest of it, they are going into the 
Adirondacks. They have a hundred-mile haul. If they had been 
listening to our yelling about good forest management 30 or 40 years 
ago, they would have that timber growing at home instead of scrub 
stuff that they cannot use today. 
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So that comes down to our forest management systems. The 
county foresters contact more landowners than the conservationists 
do in the soil-conservation districts. 

They get more good results on the land. It is just blossoming, it is 
building up that wealth so that in a lot of these areas we can go in in 
10 or 20 years and get a new crop of soft woods just as big as we are 
cutting now. I helped plant trees myself during the period I have 
been in the State. 


TIMBER PRICES 


We are getting $15 to $20 on the stump from some of those trees I 
helped plant, myself, when I first started work. If we want to do 
something for the country—I do not believe in gouging people; I do 
not know if that is the right word, perhaps I cheat not use it; perhaps 
I should use another—but when you get up to the price that some of 
these commercial nurseries are charging or have to charge the people 
interested in reforestation the evidence over the years shows they have 
not paid those prices. 

It is not because there was not a demand. There has been a de- 
mand for it. I think that we should appropriate the necessary funds 
from the Federal standpoint to reclot all these hillsides. want to 
speak in particular of title IV. 

That allows the planting of a major portion of our wasteland. 
Title III is just where it has been hay, you know. The other is where 
the problem is. It is on lands that have been pastured and they are 
just reverting back to scrub stuff for about 30 or 40 years before any- 
thing good starts to grow again. 

So if this Congress wants to do something to build up the wealth 
of our country, it is in this reforestation program in the first instance 
in the cooperative management program. 

Increase the appropriations of about half a million dollars and then 
along with it goes research. I remember here 2 or 4 years ago some 
gentlemen from Miss'ssippi showed up and told the members what 
rapid growth some of their trees made from selected seed from known 
source. 

We are interested in the North, your State included, Senator Thye, 
in hardwood research that we can select out faster growing hard- 
woods. As you know it takes more than a generation to grow a 
maple or a birch tree. We want to know more about the maple sap. 


PROBLEMS IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 


That is a field that will produce income to many communities. I 
think one of our big troubles today is in the rural communities the 
tax bases go, the school houses are moved out and the States, and 
indirectly the Federal Government, have to keep pouring money 
back into those communities rather than aiding them to build up a 
tax base they need there for local industry. 

Forestry is really making a rapid stride essentially since we have 
had these farm foresters. Each one of those assess at least 100 
cooperators each year in a county alone up here in the Northeast and 
throughout the rest of the country as well. When I mention North- 
east J get in the habit of talking about the region in which I am located, 
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but I am interested in all because I am representing all those parts of 
the country. 

So this nursery growing of trees which has to be done at very low 
cost, if you are going to get them onto the land plus the cooperative 
management that we have entered into with the Federal Government 
for teaching the landowner how to handle his timberlands and the 
research that goes with it, are vitally important to the economics of 
this whole country. 


ASSOCIATION OF STATE FORESTERS 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH P. KAYLOR, VICE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


COOPERATIVE FUNDS FOR REFORESTATION 


Mr. Kaytor. I have a statement I would like to file, Senator Hay- 
den. My name is Joseph Kaylor, director of forest parks i in Maryland. 

In answer to Senator Thye’s question we have for years in the States 
referred all the business of shade tree and ornamental trees to the com- 
mercial nurserymen. In our State we got out of the shade-tree business 
for the public right-of-way in deference to the public nurserymen 
because that is their bread and butter. 

We hope to continue the program. So far as I know this year they 
are going to shoot up close to a billion trees. It is somewhere between 
800 million or a billion trees that they are growing. 

So it is the big business with the States. They are doing it on an 
assembly-line basis so the larger number we produce the cheaper it 
gets and the more people can afford to plant. 

There is one more thought I would like to refer to. With the 
consulting foresters throughout the Nation—Mr. Merrill merely 
referred to the farm foresters—we carry on the same practice that 
I referred to of referring all the calls for aid that we feel are a lucrative 
business for the consulting foresters to handle. When a job becomes 
one of requiring, let us say, more than a day or so of setting up a 
man’s program, we immediately call in a consulting forester and then 
allow that private employer who is in business for himself to take over. 

We feel that is only good business. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you very much. We appreciate your 
statement. 

STATEMENTS BY SENATOR ALLOTT 


MINERALS PURCHASE PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypen. A statement by Senator Allott concerning the 
minerals purchase program will be included in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows: ) 


Mr. Chairman, I am happy to have the opportunity to appear again before 
this committee in support of funds for the minerals purchase program author- 
ized by Public Law 733 during the 2d session of the 84th Congress. The need for 
funds as part of the appropriation for the Department of the Interior for fiscal 
year 1958 is in no way less than is the need for funds in the urgent deficiency 
appropriation bill with reference to which I appeared before this committee on 
February 7 of this year. The long range minerals program is still awaited by 
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the miners of this country. Pending some action thereon, we must continue the 
minerals purchase program. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I want to request that my remarks made on February 
7, as reported at pages 93-96 of the hearings on H. R. 4249 be incorporated by 
reference as a part of these hearings. 

Thank you for your consideration in this regard, Mr. Chairman. 


RODENT CONTROL RESEARCH 


Chairman Haypen. A statement by Senator Allott pertaining to 
rodent control research will be included in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, I am indeed happy to have the opportunity to appear before 
this committee in behalf of the appropriation of funds for the Wildlife Research 
Branch of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife of the Department of the 
Interior for research in the matter of control of the pocket gopher and other 
rodents. 

Pocket gophers are a serious pest on many million acres of rangeland through- 
out the West. In Colorado alone, more than 4 million acres of the most pro- 
ductive range is seriously infected and damage has been estimated at more than 
$2 million annually. These gophers destroy valuable forage and keep range 
forage low even where marked livestock reductions have been made. They lay 
the soil bare to erosion seriously damaging the watersheds. 

The State of Colorado appropriated $30,000 for fiscal year 1956 and $22,000 
for fiscal year 1957 for use by the Colorado Agricultural Experiment Station in 
developing more effective methods of controlling this pest. It is my information 
that the State will probably make $22,000 available for continuing this study for 
fiscal year 1958. 

For fiseal year 1956 the Federal Government appropriated $10,000 so that, “the 
Fish and Wildlife Service may cooperate with the Colorado State Board of 
Agriculture in a reserch program on the control of pocket gophers.” (See p, 10 
of S. Rept. No. 261 of the 1st session of the 84th Congress, Interior Department 
and related agencies appropriation bill, 1956.) Apparently no funds were ap 
propriated for fiscal 1957 by the Congress. It is of the utmost importance that 
this valuable program be continued. 

Because of the seriousness of the pocket gopher infestations, The Colorado 
Cattlemen’s Association and the Colorado Woolgrowers’ Association sponsored 
a survey of the program. The formal report of this survey can be made available 
to the committee if you so desire. This survey showed that (1) pocket gophers 
have increased in recent years until they now infest millions of acres of range- 
land throughout the West, especially in the mountain meadows. They infest 
lands under all ownership. In Colorado, about half of the affected areas are 
on federally owned lands and the remainder on State and private lands. . (2) 
Pocket gophers cause serious damage to the range by eating or destroying forage 
by burying plants under mounds of fresh earth, by riddling the ground with 
tunnels that dry out the soil and by making the areas hazardous for working 
livestock. (3) The tunneling and mound-building activity of the pocket gopher 
contribute materially to soil instability and erosion of the watershed.. (4) No 
feasible economic method of controlling gophers on rangeland is known. (5) The 
effects of the pocket gopher are not sufficiently understood to know the conditions 
under which control is possible and necessary. (6) Pocket gophers also damage 
irrigation systems, often making them ineffective or expensive to operate. 

To carry on the research needed in providing a solution to this problem a 
coordinated research program is much needed that would utilize the special 
skills of the Colorado Agricultural Experiment Station, and the Fish and Wild- 
life Service and the Forest Service of the Department of the Interior. Toward 
this end I respectfully request this committee to give consideration to the 
appropriation of $22,000 to $35,000. The results of this work, financed in large 
part by. the State of Colorado will rebound to the benefit of the people through- 
out this Nation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman for your consideration in making it possible for 
me to appear here today before this busy committee. 
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STREAM GAGING PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypen. A statement by Senator Allott pertaining to 
the stream gaging program of the Geological Survey will be included 
in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for the opportunity to appear here in behalf 
of funds for the United States Geological Survey in connection with its streain 
gaging program. It is my understanding that the House has reduced the appro- 
priation requested by the administration of $11,410,000 by the amount of $1,325,- 
000. I firmly believe that this program is of the highest importance ‘te ail States 
interested in conservation and utilization of their water resources, and that at 
least some of these funds should be restored. 

This matter is of particular importance to the States of Colorado River Basin. 
Three large reservoirs are about to be constructed by the Bureau of Reclamation 
on the Colorado River, and many smaller projects in the near future. Adequate 
meteorological stations including evaporation equipment are needed at crucial 
points in the reservoir areas to produce information so that water losses after 
the reservoirs are constructed can be compared with present water losses. Like- 
wise, new stations are needed upstream from the Glen Canyon and Flaming Gorge 
Reservoirs in order to establish the proper correlation between existing stations 
and stations after the reservoirs are constructed. Some of the present gaging 
stations will need to be relocated because they will be affected by construction or 
operation of the storage projects and participating units. 

Inflow and outflow studies made by the Upper Colorado Commission in recent 
years have shown the need for a large number of new meteorological stations for 
the accumulation of such data as temperatures and precipitation. 

The Colorado Water Conservation Board says in its report on Colorado’s Water 
Resources, second edition, at page 6, that, “The total water supply is fairly well 
known, but much work remains to be done in the procurement of data on which 
to determine the sufficiency of the water supply of the authorized-for-study proj- 
ects mentioned in Public Law 485. The United States Geological Survey is match- 
ing funds with the State of Colorado in securing runoff data at gaging stations 
which will afford water supplies for the projects now under study.” And at 
page 24 of the same document the board says, “The duty of determining the 
amount of water in our streams, that is, the runoff due to precipitation in the 
form of rain and snow, is one of the activities of the United States Geological 
Survey. This is the only governmental organization, Federal or State, charged 
with this duty. Therefore, the only data available on the discharge of our 
streams must come from this unprejudiced source.” 

The importance of this work is unquestioned and the need for further work 
appears well established. The importance of this program to the Colorado Basin 
is well put in a letter I have received from Mr. Ival Goslin, engineer-secretary for 
the Upper Colorado River Commission which I should like to have made a part of 
this record if it has not already been done. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I am sure that you and the other members of 


this committee are well aware of the importance of this matter and will give it 
the consideration it deserves. 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE ENGLE 


Chairman Haypen. A statement by Representative Engle of Cali- 
fornia pertaining to the Forest Service will be included in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


ForEsT SERVICE 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am appearing in support of the budget items for the United 
States Forest Service. 

My district, which runs from the Oregon line to and including Death Valley, 
comprises all or parts of 13 national forests. 

In fact, that district has the greatest remaining stand of commercial timber 
of any district in Congress, I think, except the one in Oregon immediately to the 
north of me and adjoining my district at the Oregon line. 
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I want to mention several of these items which are increased or involved in 
new items, and then comment briefly on some of the others on which no increase 
has been asked, but which I nevertheless regard as important. 

The first is an item of $416,000 for land boundary survey and marking. Now, 
many miles of boundary lines between the private forests and national forests 
in my district have not been surveyed or marked for 30 or 40 years. 

This creates serious problems for both the private owner and those responsible 
for the protection of timber and other resources on adjoining national forest 
lands. 

We have had instances where some poor fellow thought he was cutting on 
his own land and found out that he was cutting on national forest timberland. 

We have had instances in which the Forest Service gave cutting rights on 
land that belonged to private owners. Of course, they were hard put to rectify 
the situation as far as the private landowner was concerned. 

This fund is set up to undertake a comprehensive survey to locate and mark 
these ownership boundary lines, And will in my opinion be an execellent invest- 
ment for the Government, both in saving the loss in revenue values which they 
do lose in connection with the cutting of timber and conserving the time of the 
Forest Service employees. 

The second item is one that I regard as of very major importance. That is 
the research in forest-fire control. 

As you know, we spend large sums of money on forest-fire control, and yet, 
considering these very large sums expended each year by private, State, and 
Federal agencies in fighting forest fire, the total appropriation of less than 
$400,000 for research in this activity appears to be clearly inadequate. A 
suitable increase in research to ascertain better ways and means to prevent 
and control forest fires would return many times the investment through savings 
in both resource values and fire-fighting costs. 

Now, my committee has announced that we intend to study the reasons for 
these major forest fires, such as we had in southern California last fa]l; the 
fire in Cleveland Forest being a good example. 

Some of these large areas contain inflammable piles of brush which under 
certain fire conditions are completely uncontrollable. The only thing a forest 
fire-fighting organization can do under those conditions of high brush, dry 
weather, and high wind, is to get out of the way. 

Somehow or other they try to surround the fire. In 1948, when I was a 
member of the State senate in California, I was the coauthor of the first legisla- 
tive appropriation for controlled brush burning. Now I admit that brush burning 
won’t work in all instances, but we don’t do enough research to find out how we 
ean prevent these fires from occurring and how we can limit the scope of fires 
once they oecur. 

As the situation now stands, if a major fire takes off, the only thing they can 
do is back up to a natural barrier some place, if one exists, and try to stop the 
fire. They don’t always succeed, because under some conditions those fires 
will jump as much as 2 or 3 miles. 

This research item is an increase of $51,400. In my opinion this program is 
not ambitious enough. I would like to see them do more. The value of those 
watersheds in Southern California are such that we should face up to the 
fact that much more prevention and control work is necessary. 

I am in hopes that next year we can come around with some specific recom- 
mendations as to how action can be taken that will prevent these forest fires 
or limit the scope of the forest fires when they do occur. 

If that happens, the time may come when we can cut down on the firefighting 
appropriation and use more money on preventive control rather than trying to do 
the impossible job of stopping the fires after they do occur. 

I want to mention here a new development concerning fire-fighting appropria- 
tions. A short time ago a supplemental budget was presented to the House 
Subcommittee on Appropriations to cover last year’s fire-fighting and insect- 
control costs. The total bill was $7,300,000. Only $5 million was requested. 
The difference, $2,300,000, is to be made up by reducing some agriculture, soil, 
and forestry programs for which funds were approved by the last Congress. I 
urge that your committee look into this, because I don’t believe that it is sound 
Federal Government policy to chop off programs underway to help pay putting 
out fires and stopping outbreaks of insects. These unforeseen emergency-type 
jobs must be faced up to and met head on. The money that it is necessary to 
spend to get the job done should be fully recovered through action by the Con- 
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gress, and not take away appropriations from programs approved by a previous 
Congress. 

The next item is an increase of $151,000 for soil-erosion control and watershed 
management. This problem is directly connected with fires, especially those 
tremendous fires which we have been getting in southern California and in some 
of the desert areas in recent years. 

The brush has burned down, clear down into the roots. The first thing that 
the people have to worry about is being burned out, and the next thing they 
have to worry about is being flooded out, because when the brush is no longer 
there and there is nothing to hold the water whatever, the water and the floods 
come down in tremendous quantities, simply washing off the side of the mountain, 

The purpose of this appropriation is to minimize the soil erosion and to im- 
prove the watershed conditions on the national forests and to go into a system 
of soil rehabilitation and watershed improvement which needs to be done. 

As I say, in the light of these disastrous fires, with the resultant soil erosion 
occurring, this sort of thing ought to be taken up and the appropriation ought 
to be increased. 

An increase is also requested in the item ‘Fire protection.” The forest fires in 
my State demonstrate the Forest Service is still far from on top of its fire-control 
job, especially in controlling the very costly major fires. 

The Forest Service has an excellent record, by the way, in fire-control methods, 
They have been progressive and even adventurous in the field of new methods 
of fire fighting. They have a better system of smoke jumpers and parachuters 
than you can probably find in the parachute division in our Army. I have 
wondered why the Army didn’t look at the experience in the Forest Service a 
little bit for some pointers on how to do jumping, because of the phenomenal 
job they do with it. 

This last year they have been using aerial tankers to spray these fires, with a 
good deal of success. So I say that they have shown initiative, and they have 
been extremely progressive, almost to the point of being adventurous in the 
field of fire fighting. They are not getting the job done because some of these 
fires just simply cannot be stopped, they are too big, and they result from basic 
conditions which should not be permitted to exist. But until we find an answer 
as to how to apply preventative methods we still have to have, of course, the 
fire fighting done. 

Reforestation is an item on which there has been a requested increase of 
$305,000. Now, that ties in with this item for soil-erosion control and water- 
shed management. It is one thing, of course, to stop the erosion and to get better 
watershed management, and it is another to get new trees growing up on these 
tremendous acreages which from year to year are burned off and become, 
for all practical purposes, nonproductive. I hope the committee will give its 
favorable attention to that item. 

The next to the last item on which they have asked for an increase, on which 
I want to comment, is the one on timber cut. That is a substantial increase of 
a little in excess of $2 million. It brings it up to a total of $12,780,000. 

I have requested for several years that this amount be increased so that they 
could get this timber on the market. Out in my State there has been more timber 
burning up and being eaten by bugs than harvested and Sold for the Federal 
Government. 

I made the comment at the time that the “Insect Logging Company,” as I 
eall it, actually harvested more timber in the United States than all the com- 
mercial loggers put together. 

Due to the increased appropriations in the State of California, they have 
doubled or tripled the amount of timber being taken out, and in many areas 
today the sale of timber in the national forests of California are up to what 
the Forest Service consider the sustained-yield capability of those forests. And 
those sales return to the Federal Treasury $6 to $8 for every dollar appropriated 
for the purpose of marking the sales and getting that timber on the market. 

They are bidding up those sales. The market has been starved for timber 
and this is an item which represents, in my opinion, a good investment and very, 
very fine return. If we get lumber out faster it will be beneficial to everybody, 
particularly the people in the construction and housing business. 

The last item is this matter of forest protection and other utilization, the 
recreation and public use. This is a good husky increase. It is an increase of 
$7.7 million, making a total of $11.5 million. A great value of the national forest 
is the picnic and camp sites and facilities that are provided for use by the 
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general public. In recent years this public use has increased greatly while the 
camping and picnicking ground facilities have not been adequately maintained 
and are inadequate. 

There are areas in my district where the streams have become absolutely 
insanitary because of the number of people living along those streams, using 
them for garbage, sewage, and severything else. 

In the Death Valley area at Bishop—I often fly into the airport at Bishop. 
Many mornings when I fly off and ride over the area there will be as many as 
30 or 40 automobiles parked, indicating people camping on those streams. They 
don’t have any facilities. They just use whatever is there. 

In the last 5 sessions of Congress I have had legislation pending before the 
House Committee on Agriculture to earmark some $3% million of forest revenues 
for the purpose of taking care of recreation. I don’t mean to appropriate it, 
pecause the Appropriations Committee objects, as I know, and as you know, to 
the earmarking of funds. 

But I want to have a tab put on the money, subject to the annual approval 
of the Appropriations Committee. 

I never got the bill out of committee. I am going to have it back again this 
year and another one besides, taking care of recreation on the forest areas 
outside of the national forests, because it amounts to a plowing back into the 
natural resource itself some portion of the income to improve the use of the area 
for the people. This is a move in that direction, and I certainly give it my 
vigorous and wholehearted support. 

There are other items that I want to mention. 

The Institute of Forest Genetics at Placerville is in my district. The requested 
appropriation for that little institution has not, I am informed, been increased, 
but I hope it is not reduced, either, because that is the place where they cross- 
breed these various trees, and the potential benefits of that kind of experimenta- 
tion, which is the only one, I believe, with one exception, in the United States, 
is beyond comprehension. They are doing a tremendous job and the continuity 
of their efforts is important. 

Research in forest management and utilization is important to my district. 
We must learn more on how to grow greater volumes of wood and how to use all 
of the wood that we are now growing. I hope that your committee supports 
the budget presented by the Forest Service for forest-management research and 
for the important work going on at the Forest Products Laboratory. 

I also urge your support to their budget requests for range and wildlife man- 
agement research and improvement, because this work means a great deal to the 
livestock people and sportsmen in my district. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


_ Chairman Haypen. We stand in recess until 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

‘(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., Monday, April 1, 1957, the hearing 
was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, April 2, 1957.) 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 2, 1957 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
Washington, D. @. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-82, 
the Capitol, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman) presiding. 
— Chairman Hayden, Senators Young, Thye, and Dwor- 
shak. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 


STATEMENT OF HON. GUY CORDON, OREGON-CALIFORNIA COUNTIES 
COURT ASSOCIATION 


OREGON AND CALIFORNIA GRANT LANDS 


Chairman Haypen. The committee will be in order. We will be 
very glad to hear from Senator Cordon. 

Mr. Corvon. For the record, Mr. Chairman, my name is Guy Cor- 
don, attorney at law, and I am here representing the Oregon and 
California Land Grant Counties Court Association of Oregon. 

That association is composed of the administrative agencies of the 
18 : ema in which California and Oregon revested railroad grant 
lands. 

I am sure, Mr. Chairman, you will recall in 1953, the executive ses- 
sion of the committee, the then senior Senator from Oregon, who is 
now speaking to you, asked the committee to include in the appro- 
priation for Interior of that year the sum of better than $24 million 
to be made up from funds which under the existing law were paid 
to these 18 counties as beneficiaries of the net receipts from the Oregon 
and California grant lands. 

I am sure at that time I made the statement, and I want to make it 
again for the record, that that action on my part was not initiated 
by me, but was then made at the request of the counties, 

Chairman Haypen. That is my distinct recollection. 

Mr. Corpon. And you will recall, Mr. Chairman, that the county 
courts out there, who have lived with this problem then for better than 
25 years, were concerned because there were not adequate roads into 
the heavily forested and terrifically mountainuous areas to permit of 
the proper harvesting of mature and overmature timber so as to main- 
tain a true sustained-yield management of the land. 

I am happy to say, from that day to this, the courts have main- 
tained exactly the same position. 


743 
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REFORESTATION NEED 


As a matter of fact, they have now requested that, in addition to 
funds being diverted from what would otherwise be the moneys be- 
longing to the counties for access roads, they want to add additional 
funds to take care of some urgently needed reforestation on the land. 

I undertake to say, Mr. Chairman, that today the revested Oregon 
& California Railroad lands, and the reconveyed wagon-road lands 
which adjoin them, are probably the best managed from the stand- 
point of complete activity necessary for true sustained yield of any 
timbered area on this continent. 

I do not mean to be critical of any other administrative agency, 
particularly not of the Forest Service; they are just coming into a 
position where they can actually commence to reforest cutover land 
and get the lands in that condition where there can be a true annual 
cropping or harvesting. 

n the O. and C. lands, of course, we have been at that since 1938, 
and they are doing a marvelous job. 

I hope that the political question will never come in there. There 
has been no partisan showing of any kind in all the years this opera- 
tion has gone on, and I hope we can maintain it that way. 

I am here today at the request of the association to urge that the 
committee give careful and favorable consideration to the budget that 
has been submitted by the Interior Department, through its Bureau 
of Land Management, for funds for the administration of the re- 
vested lands acts and for the development of an adequate road pro- 
gram and the reforestation of the area, both of the latter to be repaid 
from funds belonging to the counties, and the former, the administra- 
tive fund, coming also entirely from the receipts from the counties. 


NO EFFECT ON TAX REVENUES 


This is one appropriation that the committee can act on without 
any reference to whether it does or does not increase taxes, because 
it does not. The lands themselves are more than self-sustaining. 

I understand that Director Woozley has already appeared before 
the committee, and I forwarded to him, and he told me he would 
present for the record, two resolutions that were adopted by the 
executive committee of the county courts. 

Chairman Hayven. They are in the record. 

Mr. Corpon. One of the resolutions had the view that it is right 
and proper, Mr. Chairman, that access roads on the controverted land 
be constructed from the same fund that is made available on non- 
controverted lands. 

You will recall that about a half million acres of the revested lands 
were not actually patented at the time of revestment, although the 
company was entitled to patent. They were within the boundaries 
of the national forest, and an administrative question arose between 
the Department of Agriculture and the Department of the Interior 
as to whether the responsibility for administration lay. 

That was finally determined by the Congress and the lands declared 
to be revested, Orevon and California railroad grant lands, but. the 
administration of them was left to the Department of Agriculture 
through its Forest Service. 
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The Forest Service requested that that be done. It had developed 
its own sustained-yield plans, including these every odd sections, it 
had worked out its program of cutting, and so on, and it seemed to 
me and to the beneficiary interests that it was a proper thing to do, 
to leave that administration with the Forest Service. 


ROADBUILDING ON CONTROVERTED LANDS 


After the courts had voluntarily asked for advancement to their own 
funds for the creation of the access roads the question arose as to 
whether it would be proper that funds from that source be used for 
the roadbuilding on the so-called controverted lands. 

The courts agreed that that was an equitable method of handling 
that major problem. 


One of these resolutions expresses their view that that should be 
done. 

They do feel, however, that the same yardstick of amount should be 
applied to those lands as is applied to the others. 

In other words, whatever appropriation may be allocated for that 
purpose should be limited to 25 percent of the proceeds from those 
controverted lands. 


In that way the measure is decidedly the same as it is on the others. 
ALLOCATION OF FUNDS 


Now, the law does not make any express provision for the allocation 
of such funds. I think a case probably could be made for the proposi- 
tion that even administratively in the absence of some congressional 

urpose announced either legislatively or by way of committee reports 
it might well be that a court might rule that there is authorizing land 
use. 

I would hope that this committee, after considering the matter, 
might have something in its report indicative of the view that by 
administrative action some allocation might be made at some time. 
I doubt that it should be made from the funds in the coming fiscal 
year, Mr. Chairman. 

I will get to that in just a moment. 

Tf the allocation, when it is made, can be done administratively there 
can always be the slight variation or accommodation necessary to the 
orderly completion of the whole access-road program, and I hope that 
can be done in the end rather than require some fixed statutory ar- 
rangement where there will not be the cooperative effort that is essen- 
tial, since the whole road system is just one single operation. 

Senator Thye, I was just discussing the revested California-Oregon 
land situation in Oregon, and I know you are familiar with it. 


Senator Tuyrr. Yes, I am. It comes under the Bureau of Land 
Management. 


Mr. Corvon. Right. 

If the committee does find that the position, and I am sure that 
Interior has taken the same position, and I would think that the Forest 
Service would take it, although I have not been in touch with them yet, 
if the committee feels that would be a sound businesslike arrangement, 
T am sure that words in the report to that effect would be most helpful, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Chairman Haypen. We can explore that with the Forest Service. 
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CADASTRAL SURVEYS 


Mr. Corpon. Another of the resolutions that was passed by the 
executive committee, speaking for the association of land-grant coun- 
ties, had to do with cadastral surveys. 

I am not certain that that matter was presented by Mr. Woosley 
because it was basically arranged within the departmental discretion. 

We have a problem in those lands that is getting more grave every 

ear. The area is mountainous. The timber in many places grow- 
ing on hillsides of 45° angle and in some places I would say even 
steeper than that. 

The original survey in that area, as I am sure it was in the States 
which both you gentlemen represent here on this committee today, the 
surveys originally were made by contract and the result was that in 
many instances there was little actually done in the field in the way 
of surveying or the marking of monuments. 

We find some terrific discrepancies. In many places you cannot 
find any signs of monuments marking corners, or anything of the 
sort. 

UNAUTHORIZED TIMBER CUTTING 


Where here you have a vast area where every other section is pri- 
vately owned, in the State of Oregon they have a State law providing 
for the collection of triple damages for the cutting of timber on lands 
where it is unauthorized. We have many, many cases of trespass with 
respect to the O. & C. lands, and I suspect with respect to those who 
purchased O. & C. timber cutting over on private lands, simply be- 
cause they do not know in most of the instances where the lines are. 

I asked the Interior Department for some data on that particular 
matter. It will interest you to know that at the present time there are 
357 reported trespass cases where there has been unauthorized cut- 
ting of timber on revested O. and C. lands. 

f this number, there are 105 they have not even yet gotten to in- 
vestigate. 

Two hundred and twenty-five are in various stages of action. 

The total volume of timber involved is 75 million board-feet, in tres- 
pass alone. 

Senator Tuyr. What are the penalties? 


PENALTY FOR TRESPASS 


Mr. Corpvon. There is a criminal penalty where it is willful, but the 
civil penalty is damages up to three times the value of the timber cut. 

Now, in many instances where it is clearly not only unintentional, 
but where a reasonable individual could not have known, I am glad to 
say they do not exact that penalty, and I hope they continue to handle 
it that way. 

Where it is willful, the treble damages ought to be exacted. 

Where it is carelessness, perhaps that ought to be done, but they 
have used judgment and discretion in handling that. 


VALUE OF STUMPAGE INVOLVED 


Now, the value of the stumpage involved in the claims of trespass at 
this time is $1,394,000. So it is not a small thing. 
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The determination of these facts is going to depend on the extent 
to which we can get the cadastral survey completed and know that 
we are right. 

So it is very important in this instance that the cadastral survey 
funds be available in this field. It is helpful not only to the admin- 
istration of the O. and C. lands; it is equally helpful in private lands 
and it aids even in the matter of road location, as you can readily 
understand. 

Now, the Bureau of Land Management, attempting to solve the prob- 
lem in an efficient and at the same time the most economical manner, 
has evolved a plan there will be assigned a cadastral engineer to each 
of the O. and C. districts and there are five of them. So they would 
put 1 cadastral engineer in each with a survey crew and in each in- 
stance the survey crew will include 2 foresters who are civil-service 
employees and employees of the Government. 

he thought is to train those two civil-service employees or for- 
esters so that they in turn can take up the work and carry it on as a 
part of the regular administrative efforts of the Department. 

I think it is a good plan, and I believe it will not only advance the 
surveying necessary, but it will do it for much less money. 

Chairman Haypen. It ought not to take a man very tie to learn 
how to operate a transit. 

Mr. Corvon. That is right. 

Now, going back, Mr. Chairman, to the matter of the allocation of 
funds, I indicated that I hoped that there would be no allocation for 
the fiscal year 1958. I would like to see that done and there would 
be no objection were it not for the fact that the road program already 
carefully worked out on the main O. and C, lands, excluding the con- 
troverted area, is now in position to go forward and the basic roads 
leading from the arterial highways into these mountainous areas 
will need far more funds than can be made available. 


INCOME ESTIMATES 


The estimates that the Bureau of Land Management made, predi- 
cated on these last few years of very great prosperity in the lumber 
business, are proving too high. An estimate, for instance, for around 
$24 million of income for fiscal 1957 has been revised now so that it 
is around $20 million and the estimate that was set out for the year 
1958 was in the amount of $28 million. That has had to be cut down. 

When I talked to Mr. Woozley, and he has done a very careful job 
of taking into consideration all moneys due from timber already 
sold but not yet paid for, the proposed sales for the balance of this year, 
the rate of income, the economic conditions, and so forth, he felt 
that $24 million was just the highest that they could set. 

I am not sure it is not too high. It may well be that that is 
optimistic. 

Now, the counties fee] that inasmuch as they are asking the Gov- 
ernment to take their money and build the roads—true, it is for their 
benefit—they would also hope that the funds appropriated would also 
be within the 25 percent that could be available for that purpose. 

Under the law, as it has been made by this committee, by the way, 
there has been no formal statute of any kind. 
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Chairman Haypen. I do not think it would be sound policy to 
appropriate more than 25 percent of the receipts. This system of 
reimbursement has worked well, and is sound for both the Govern- 
ment and the counties. It is my opinion that under no circum- 
stances should there be a deficit against this special account. 

Mr. Corpon. That is right. It is sound business. We hope that 
‘an be done. 

If it runs over a little, the Director, Mr. Woozley, if his figures be 
correct, if they reach $24 million would then have available up to 
one-fourth of that, of $6 million for the use of this reimbursable 
arrangement. 

Now, $900,000 of that has been requested for reforestation. In the 
earlier years of administration of the lands there were some areas 
that were completely cut and that was followed by a series of brush 
fires and the result has been that that area has not had any natural 
regrowth. 

It is essential that there be planting there. In other areas, as 
rapidly as the timber is cut they want to run over that and seed it 
aerially. 

FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR ROADWORK AND REFORESTATION 


These funds then that are available here would be in the nature of 
$5,050,000 for roadwork and $900,000 for reforestation. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, assuming that the committee follows its 
usual wise action in this field, I would like to suggest that the report 
put out by the committee might at least caution ‘the De ‘partment to 
review its expenditures in both fields at reasonable times during 
fiscal 1958, and as far as possible hold the expenditure within their 
best estimate of 25 percent of the expected yield. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that covers the matters that I wanted to 
present to the committee. 

On behalf of the counties I want to express to this committee their 
deep appreciation for what the committee has been able to do for 
that area and for the Nation in handling this natural resource. 

Chairman Haypen. The committee has a thorough knowledge of 
the problem. And they are always glad to hear from you, Senator 
Cordon. 

Mr. Corpon. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. The committee has Mr. Richard P. White, 
executive vice president of the American Association of Nurserymen, 
Ine., who will make a presentation on the Forest Service appropri- 
ations. 

We will be glad to hear from you, sir. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN, INc. 
STATEMENT OF RICHARD P. WHITE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Wurre. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I have 
a statement which I have presented to the committee in two parts, 
one is a formal statement and the second part is some justifications 
for certain reductions which I will mention in this report. 
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I just did not know how to approach this problem to save your time 
and still get this information before the committee. 
If I can have permission to have this formal statement and the 


appendix in the record, I can review it rather quickly for you in 
chronological order. 


The Cuarrman. That will be done. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


I. INTERIOR DEPARTMENT: FOREST SERVICE 
(A) $1,308,000 under section 4, Clarke-McNary law 


This request for fiscal year 1958 is $308,000 more than appropriated in fiscal 
year 1957. We urge the complete elimination of this item. 

1. Clarke-MeNary section 4 originally was designed to stimulate interest in 
tree-planting programs in the several States for reforestation, shelterbelts, wind- 
breaks, ete. After 32 years of appropriations in moderate figures, the original 
purpose has either been accomplished or it never will be reached. We believe 
its original purpose has been reached since State appropriations now exceed 
many times the Federal grant. Federal appropriations are no longer needed. 

2. The appropriation constitutes a Federal grant permitting State nurseries 
to directly compete with private taxpaying nursery concerns engaged in the 
production of the same type of plants for the same general purposes. To 
illustrate, the superintendent of one State nursery (Montana) writes: 

“Unfortunately, we can’t sell to you (a commercial nursery) for the same 
price we sell to Montana farmers. They get the benefit of the C—-M 4 contribu- 
tion. rhe price to you would have to be $55 per thousand, f. o. b. Missoula, 
Mont. 

It is known that this Federal-State nursery has offered these seedlings to 
other States for $17 per thousand. 

3. The Kestnbaum Committee on Natural Resources and Conservation (June 
1955) reporting to the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, recommends: 

“That section 4 of the Clarke-McNary Act as amended—he repealed by means 
of gradual reduction of the current appropriation over a 3-year period, thereby 
eliminating the present Federal grant-in-aid for the purposes mentioned. 

The committee further states as the basis for the recommendation that “sec- 
tion 4 of the Clarke-McNary Act, * * * has served its purpose * * *.” 

The appropriations for section 4, Clarke-McNary, have gone from $447,000 
in fiscal year 1956 to $1 million in fiscal year 1957, to a requested $1,308,000 in 
fiscal year 1958. 

4. This opinion is also held by the National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion (letter to Hon. M. J. Kirwan, House Committee on Appropriations, February 
5, 1957). 

II. AGRICULTURE: FOREST SERVICE 


(B) $4 million requested under title 4, Agricultural Act, 1956 


This is all “new” money “to assist the States in tree planting and reforestation.’ 

Title 4, Agricultural Act, 1956, is a reforestation program to assist the States 
in bringing into satisfactory production, through forestation, commercial forest 
land not adequately stocked. We are not opposed to the objective of title 4, 
but are opposed to appropriations at this time for the following reasons: 

1. In testimony before the House Committee on Agriculture, January 7, 1957, 
Secretary Benson was asked by the Honorable Clifford G. McIntire, member of 
the committee: 

“What development has taken place under title 4 of the act?” 

The question was answered by Mr. Hamilton, of the Department, as follows: 

“Mr. HAMILTON. That is in the hands of the Forest Service. I do know that 
they are having hearings on that and they are holding up that part of the act 
because of the shortage of trees. It is anticipated that the number of trees 
available for the 1957 planting will not meet the anticipated demand and their 
feeling is that title 4 should be withheld until such time as the tree plantings, 
the nursery stock, can be increased to take care of that part of it.” 

The Department itself has indicated that appropriations for title 4 be held in 
abeyance. 

2. This $4 million will be used to “assist the States”; again by grants-in-aid. 
It is not unreasonable to expect that in administering this fund that some of 
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this money will be used to “produce” tree seedlings in the State nurseries ex- 
panded under other appropriations requested (see above). Policy as under- 
stood would prevent the planting for other than industrial wood purposes, such 
as shelterbelts. This competition with taxpaying concerns is already provided 
for in OM section 4 and in requested funds under (2) (a). 

38. This $4 million will go into the same State funds as Clarke-McNary and 
other Federal subsidies for seedling tree production. Who is to unscramble all 
of these separate grants-in-aid to determine whether the Federal funds have 
been expended according to legal authorization? We maintain that even the 
General Accounting Office would throw up its hands as a result of the confusion 
that will be brought about by so many Federal grants-in-aid for substantially 
the same purpose; namely, to assist the States in tree planting programs. 

4. Again, the question of availability of personnel must be faced. 

5. Competition with private taxpaying commercial firms must be considered. 

6. This title provides for appropriation to be available “until expended.” We 
believe $4 million cannot be economically expended in fiscal year 1958, and the 
item should be eliminated entirely until such time as the Federal budget and 
the tax situation is in a more favorable position. This is no time in our economy 
to provide “new” money for granted-in-aid to States for programs that we 
believe they themselves can finance. 

7. This plan duplicates and overlaps other programs. 

8. This view is supported by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in a statement submitted to Hon. M. J. Kirwan, chairman, subcommittee, 
Department of Interior Appropriations, dated February 5, 1957. It stated: 
“The need for a Federal appropriation of $4 million for the purpose indicated 
does not exist and it is recommended that no money be appropriated.” 


(C) $6,500,000 to be authorized from soil bank funds to assist States in tree- 
planting programs 


We understand this money, if authorized, would be used as follows: 

$500,000 to be granted to States for expansion of their Clarke-McNary nur- 
series for tree seedling production. 

$1,500,000 to provide technical advice to the States in tree planting programs. 

$4,500,000 to ‘advance’ to the States in payments for tree seedlings that the 
Forest Service hopes to receive in future years from these same nurseries. 

We urge that no such authorization be made for the following reasons: 

1. The $500,000 for nursery expansion to produce more tree and shrub 
seedlings will only tend to increase direct competition with the taxpaying 
commercial enterprises. It would be contrary to the recommendations of the 
Kestnbaum Committee on Federal-State relations and also contrary to the 
administration’s avowed policy of getting the Government out of business that 
competes with private enterprises. It would be in contradiction to Budget 
Bureau memorandum of October 27, 1956, to the President, setting forth Budget 
Bureau policy and a later memorandum to the heads of executive departments 
and establishments from the Director of the Bureau of the Budget (Bulletin 
No. 57-7, February 5, 1957). 

This would be administered as Clarke-McNary section 4 appropriations for 
the same purpose. For all practical purposes it would constitute an additional 
$500,000 grant-in-aid to the States under section 4, C-M, which are already 
requested to be increased $308,000 or 30 percent over fiscal year 1957. 

2. $1,500,000 for technical assistance to the States. We believe this request 
is for a grant-in-aid to the States for assistance in hiring additional extension 
and farm foresters. As an association of tree growers and in the belief this 
objective is desirable if we correctly understand it, we would not object to 
favorable consideration of this item, insofar as it can be justified. 

However, it is understood that great difficulty is being experienced in secur- 
ing trained foresters now to fill existing vacancies in Government positions. It 
is known that private concerns are experiencing the same difficulty. We be- 
lieve that due to the critical personnel problem this appropriation should not 
be made, since personnel is not available for which it can be used effectively 
and economically. 

3. $4,500,000 for payments to the States for trees to be delivered in future 
years. This will bein the form of “advances.” 

Commercial taxpaying nurseries would welcome the opportunity to produce 
$4,500,000 worth of tree seedlings under contract for future delivery to the 
Forest Service, on open competitive bids, in the American way. We see no 
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excuse for the Federal Government to “advance” money to State tax-supported 
nurseries to produce tree seedlings in nurseries already heavily subsidized by 
federal funds, in direct competition to private nurseries. 

The private commercial nurseries are not up to their maximum production 
potential of their present facilities and can readily expand their operations to 
meet any anticipated need without cost to the Federal or the State government. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD P. WHITE, BXxECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN ASsoO- 
CIATION OF NURSERYMEN, INC., ON ForEeST SERVICE APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is Richard P. White. I 
appear here representing almost 1,700 members of an organization of agricul- 
tural specialty crop growers vitally concerned by the increasing tempo of 
Government production of tree seedlings for distribution to farmers and others 
at a subsidized price. This distribution for planting on privately owned lands 
is in direct competition with taxpaying commercial nurseries which produce the 
same type of seedlings for sale to the same general group of potential customers. 

We hear and read a lot about our Government getting out of businesses and 
trades competitive with private enterprise. The Defense Department during 
the past few years has discontinued or curtailed 53 of its 59 nurseries, a good 
record, but one which can be bettered. On the other hand, the Forest Service, 
USDA, has requested of this Congress almost $12 million as grants to the States 
or aS “advances” to the States for the purpose of expansion of State nurseries 
and to produce tree seedlings. These requests are found in three places in their 
budget requests as follows: 


(1) Bec. 4, Clare RCNA WW arn cade tgp nee tena $1, 308, 000 
(2) Soil bank authorizations (for breakdown, see attached justifica- 

ENTIRE ORI nc nen ergienge aie Se sies mesons pani eee 6, 500, 000. 

GOD SHR, RENE GO, Ce, ln dpe tereeemene * 4, 000, 000. 

NN soon decors esi aap oh os cee etgnek ne ieee eeskegeae nl eee eee ee etc 11, 808, 000, 


1 Not allowed in House bill. 


In recent weeks we have seen more and more indications in the press and 
public statements of various Members of Congress, that there is a mounting 
demand on the part of the public that the Congress do something about this 
$71.8 billion budget. From my own correspondence, I know that the people 
back home are getting very much concerned about Government spending and 
ecenomy. The nurserymen join in this concern. 

Our appearance before this committee is for the purpose of pointing out how 
two desirable objectives approved by both the Congress and the administration 
ean be reached at one and the same time by making certain reductions in this. 
pending appropriation bill; namely: 

(1) Reduction of Government spending without curtailing any “going” 
Government service to the people, and 

(2) The elimination of Government competition with a taxpaying group, 
of farmers, some of whom are faced with very serious financial difficulties if 
these requested appropriations are allowed. 

The Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, constantly calls to our atten- 
tion the greatly expanded “needs” for tree seedlings for reforestation and other. 
desirable objectives. They estimate 52 million acres of land in need of tree 
planting or restocking, much of which is privately owned and a great deal of 
which is poor farmland. 

There will always be a “need’ for tree seedlings for reforestation, soil erosion,, 
shelterbelt, and other purposes. The question is, How can this best be met? 

In the budget requests in the Interior Department bill is an item, disallowed 
by the House, of $4 million to implement title 4, Agricultural Act of 1956. 
This is just the beginning of additional huge requests as indicated on page 90 of 
the House hearings. Congressman Magnuson asked the Department witness. 
“How was this estimate of $4 million arrived at?” 

Mr. Swingler, Assistant Chief of the Forest Service replied, “Although I should 
hate to go on record as saying it is a modest beginning, that is essentially our 
thinking when compared to the size of the job, although $4 million is not a modest. 
amount.” 


89775—57——_-48 
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It is our position that the Federal Forestry Service should limit its produc. 
tion and distribution of trees to planting on federally owned or controlled lands. 
We have been advised that after many years, the Forest Service nurseries will no 
longer sell or distribute seedlings to States or to private landowners. This posi- 
tion is to be commended. 

It is further our position that the Federal Government should not subsidize 
State nurseries either with grants-in-aid under Clarke-McNary, section 4, or by 
“advances” of Federal funds for the production of tree seedlings (from soil 
bank appropriations) except for planting on State-owned or controlled lands, 
If all appropriations requested in this bill for Clarke-McNary, section 4, are not 
stricken from the bill as we are recommending, then we would urge a limitation 
be placed on whatever appropriations are allowed under Clarke-McNary, section 
4, prohibiting any State from using these Federal grants unless the State agrees 
to limit the use of the tree seedlings that it produces in the federally subsidized 
nursery, to planting on State-owned or controlled lands. Certainly, if the Fed- 
eral Government supplies money, they should have something to say abont its 
expenditure. The grants are insignificant in any case, averaging only $21,000 
per State in the current fiscal year. The States are already expending an 
average of about four times this amount out of State funds, indicating their local 
interest. Clarke-MeNary section 4 funds are no longer needed to stimulate tree 
planting programs in the States, as has been claimed. 

Both the Federal Forestry Service and the State forestry departments will have 
a bigger job than they can hope to acccmplish in the foreseeable future by limit- 
ing their activities as recommended. They will annually get more trees planted 
on Federal and State lands that need trees than ever before. 

This will leave the farm market and the market of privately owned lands to 
the taxpaying commercial concerns, who will then not be reluctant to expand 
their own production, once this Government competition and the threat of in- 
cre°sing Government competition is definitely removed. 

The large private lumber companies of the Northwest are doing on outstanding 
job through their tree farm program in reforestation and restocking land under 
their control. They do not need, nor do they desire, any Government help in their 
program of tree farming. This was expressed in the House hearings on the 
Interior Department bill by the National Lumber Manufacturers Association. 

The nationwide program of Keep American Green sponsored by the American 
Forest Products Industries, Inc., has resulted in a very substantial increase in 
tree farming during the past several years. In June 1956, over 39 million acres 
weer under tree farm operation, an increase of 4.4 million acres over June 1955. 

The statement is constantly made by the proponents of these budget requests 
that there are 52 million acres of land in the United States that should be growing 
trees, and that our present rate of planting must he stepped up to get this job 
done. I have no reason to contradict this figure. The quickest way to get these 
acres planted, however, is to take advantage of the maximum potential produc- 
tion of the commercial nurserymen of the country. This is not being done. 
In fact, up to this time, it appears that every excuse is being made not to use our 
current production potential. 

I have repeatedly testified that we are not even now producting up to current 
caracity. As one Missouri seedling grower stated: “Any commercial nurseryman 
would have rocks in his head if he greatly expanded his production in face of 
a Government giveaway program.” 

If the threat of Government subsidized trees is removed, nurserymen would 
be willing to expand their present production capacity to meet any demand for 
tree planting programs of the States and they would pay taxes too, on the income 
resulting therefrom. Government programs are all expense and never result in 
any tax return. 

As Congressman Burr P. Harrison said before the third National Reorgan- 
ization Conference held in Washington on February 4, 1957: 

“First, there is the old bureaucratic argument thot a commercial operation 
of the Federal Government * * * should be retained because it seems to be 
providing an article, or a service, at less cost than if the article or service 
were produced by private industry. 

“In operation after operation, the Hoover Commission found that if all ex- 
penditures for personnel and other overhead, such as depreciation, interest on 
investment, etc., were taken into consideration, the purchase could be made 
from private enterprise at the same or less cost.” 

This cost argument hos been rejected by the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget when he stated in his October 27, 1956, memorandum to the President: 
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“The decision whether to continue or discontinue a Government activity solely 
on an apparent cost basis, runs counter to our concept that this Government has, 
ordinarily, no right to compete in a private enterprise economy.” 

In a later communication (February 5, 1957: Bulletin 57-7) to the heads of 
executive departments and establishments, “By direction of the President” 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget reiterated this policy in the follow- 
ing language: 

“It is the general policy of the administration that the Federal Government 
will not start or carry on any commercial activity to provide a service or 
product for its own use if such product or service can be procured from pri- 
vate enterprise through ordinary business channels. Exceptions to this poiicy 
shall be made by the head of an agency only where it is clearly demonstrated 
in each case that it is not in the public interest to procure such product or 
service from private enterprise.” 

It is impossible for the commercial nurserymen to comprehend under this 
clearly stated and restated policy, why such large sums of new money. are 
requested in the 1958 budget for assistance to the Siates in expansion of tree 
seedling production facilities and particularly for advances to States for actual 
tree production costs. 

When the Congress established the Second Hoover Commission, by unanimous 
action in both the Senate and the House, it was quite specific in what it wanted 
the Commission to do. The Congress said: 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to promote economy, 
efficiency, and improved service in the transaction of public business by elimi- 
nating nonessential services, functions, and activities that are competitive with 
private enterprise.” 

Gentlemen, the elimination of competition of Government with the nursery 
industry is certainly within this policy of the Congress and is in accord with 
the President’s recent statement that reductions in this $72 billion budget cau 
be made by postponing or retarding programs already approved by Congress: 
the elimination of the items mentioned above will reduce Government expendi- 
tures in the 1958 budget by $11,808,000; the elimination of these items will not 
curtail any going program of tree planting, as the savings, with the exception of 
$1 million under section 4, Clarke-McNary, are all new money. 

Attached to this statement is a statement of justifications for these reductions, 
which I would request be included in the record at this point. 

Specifically, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we recommend 


for economy and for reduction of Government competition the total eliminations 
of budget requests as follows: 


I. FROM THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


(1) $1,308,000 section 4, Clarke-McNary is no longer needed to fulfill its 
original objective of stimulating tree-planting programs in the several States. 
After 32 years operation, this objective has either been attained or lost forever. 

(2) $4 million under title 4, Agricultural Act of 1956, to assist States in tree- 
planting programs and reforestation. For all practical purposes this is to be 
used as section 4, Clarke-McNary funds, and will be administered by the same 
state agency and for the same purpose: to grow tree seedlings. 


Il. FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATION BILL 


(3) $6,500,000 or soil-bank funds for further expansion of Federal-State 
nursery facilities and for other purposes. The demand for tree seedlings has 
not been established but only estimated on the basis of guesses on how many 
farmers will sign up for how many acres of conservation reserve to be planted in 
trees. Until this demand is more clearly established and until commercial tax- 
paying nurseries have been given an opportunity to meet the demand, this “new” 
money is not justified. 

The House has disallowed item 2 and we believe there is a substantial record 
justifying this action. We hope the House action will be sustained in light of 
this record on the House side. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my formal statement. I thank you for the 
privilege of appearing here representing a segment of our agricultural economy 


which faces a very serious financial situation in certain sections of the country, 
if these budget requests are granted. 
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SUPPORT FOR TREE PLANTING PROGRAMS 





Mr. Wurre. In order to do that without wasting time, Mr. Chair- 
man, I have also prepared a chronological summary of this statement, 
copies of which I have, and maybe the committee, if they have them, 
can follow this presentation better. 

I think it will be helpful because it is a more concise presentation, 

I want to have it clearly understood originally that the nurserymen 
of the country are ust as much in favor and support three-planting 
programs as anybody else, or any other group. We have been tree 
planters for generations and it has been said that we are against tree 
planting, which is certainly not true. 

In the second place, I want it clearly understood that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been very cooperative in meeting this problem 
that has arisen between the commercial nurserymen and the Forest 
Service in regard to the various tree-planting programs. 

Assistant Secretary Paterson and his assistant, Mr. Lyon, have 
been very helpful over the past months in seeking a solution for the 
problem, but the solution unfortunately has not been found. 





CLARK-M’NARY ACT 






There are two items in the bill before this committee, I wanted to 
speak very briefly about the Clark-McNary section 4, which is part 
of the tree-planting program, and we have for several years recom- 
mended that section 4 has performed its original purpose to continue 
the tree-planting programs in the States. 

The law is now 32 years old and the Government has appropriated 
under section 4 for tree-plainting programs more amounts of money 
for that period of time. 

I think it was testified that 44 States are now in the program; 
they have for years, and they are now stimulated to the point where 
they are spending much more money than the Federal Government is. 


EFFECT OF CESSATION OF FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION 


Chairman Haypen. Would it have an adverse effect on the State 
expenditures if the Federal Government ceased to contribute? 

Mr. Wuirr. We think not, because the interest has been created, 
Mr. Chairman, in the States, and they are able, just as able to carry 
on the program with this backlog of interest in our judgment, as with 
this grant-in-aid from the Government. 

The other item I want to speak about very briefly in this bill is the 
$4 million under title IV of the Agricultural Act of 1956, which the 
House disallowed. They did so on the basis of the testimony which 
was presented before the House committee. 

Mr. Hamilton of the Commodity Stabilization Division, I think, 
speaking for Mr. Benson, indicated that the Forest Service had ar- 
rived at a position where they were not ready to take up item IV 
and implement it. 

Secretary Peterson, you will recall, last week testified that they were 
in agreement that this program might well be set aside. 
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Now, if you go over to this chronological summary, on page 3 under 
Roman numeral II, there is tree-planting programs in H. R. 5189 and 
the agricultural budget. 

Now, there is nobody in the country denying that there is a short- 
age of tree seedlings. The Forest Service is short; the State forestry 
departments are short, and commercial nurserymen are short. There 
is a short supply of seedlings for tree-planting programs. 


GREAT PLAINS FORESTRY COMMITTEE 


In discussing this matter with the association, Great Plains Forestry 
Committee, which we have on August 8 in Omaha, and the conclusion 


of two of these minutes read—this is a determination of the asso- 
ciation : 


No objection should be raised to the expansion of State nurseries for the pro- 
duction of seedlings in those areas of the country where commercial facilities do 
not exist, and where commercial nurseries have shown no interest in producing 


this type of stock. 

Senator Taye. Mr. Chairman, might I inquire? 

Now, what States would that cover and what States would be 
excluded ¢ 

Mr. Wuire. In general, I could not give it to you by States, Senator 
Thye, but in general it would be the whole Southeast and Southwest 
sections of the country where there is very little interest in commercial 
nursery field at least for the production of this type of material. 

There, as it happens, is the great demand for the soil bank develop- 
ment in trees. 

Senator Tuyre. Do you think Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
could meet these needs without expansion of the State nurseries? 

Mr. Wuirre. Yes. 

Senator Tuy. Minnesota does not have trees enough this year to 
honor all the applications that have been filed. 

Mr. Wuire. That is correct, that is generally true. 

I would like to point out, Senator Thye, oe that the com- 
mercial nursery production potential is there and we can grow them 
as fast as anybody else can grow them. 

I do have some data on the production potential in Minnesota and 
those States, if you wish to have it put in the record at this time. 


SHORTAGE OF TREE STOCK 


Senator Taye. Because many a conversation has been offered for a 
long-range contract for tree-planting purposes of which the county 
committees and the State committees have not been able to accept 
because there is not available tree stock ? 

Mr. Wurre. They have not been able to accept them on account 
of the fact that there is a shortage, as I say, in State nurseries and 
there is a shortage in ours, too. 

Senator Toye. Yes; that is what leads me to ask the question: In 
the event that the funds were not allowed for the State nurseries to 
expand their program, then would we delay for a great number of 
years the furnishing of the trees that are now on application so to 
speak, and that the producer is willing to sign the contract, but he 
cannot get the trees. 
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Now, some of the choice varieties were short in supply in January of 
this year. In fact, they had ceased to accept the dpplications in Decem- 
ber. They are backordering now for the contracting in 1958, you see, 

That is what makes me concerned because I do not know how the 
commercial nurserymen can expand fast enough to fill the gap there. 

I think it is going to take everybody; I think it is going to take the 
State nurseries, it is going to take the commercial nurserymen, every 
one of them, all engaged in expanding in order to meet the needs that 
are apparent there by the fact that you have so many applications that 
have not been honored or filled. 

Mr. Wuirte. The explanation I can give you, Senator Thye, is this: 


MINNESOTA MATCHING PRODUCTION CAPACITY 


That we have a matching-production capacity today of 50 million 
in Minnesota. There are 22 firms in your State that are substantial 
producers of this type of nursery stock which actually sold in 1956, 
3,600,000 of these seedlings. 

The production for 1957 has been stepped up to 6,300,000 and they 
have the land and equipment and facilities available for the produc- 
tion of 50 million. 

Now, we have the facilities, we have the desire, and we can expand 
to that capacity in the State of Minnesota without introducing into 
the picture any great investment—we will have to have some invest- 
ment, of course, in new equipment, in labor, et cetera—but we can 
expand to 50 million in Minnesota with our present production 
facilities. 

Now, I do not know what the demand is in Minnesota—you are 
much better acquainted with that than T am—but I do know there is 
a shortage at the present time becauset we only have 6 million and I 
don’t know how many the State nursery has either, but we must admit 
there isa shortage in all of these States. 

I think the problem before us all is how can the most trees be planted 
in the shortest possible time within the limits of available facilities 
and appropriations. 

I think we all want to get trees planted; there is no question about 
it, and they are needed. 

In reaching that common objective it is our belief that the maximum 
use should be made of commercial nursery production and in our 
judgment this is not being done. 


COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION OF SEEDLINGS 


Now, I want to clear up one thing about this production. Last week 
before this committee it was testified that a total of 57 million seedlings 
were produced by 40 commercial nurseries in 1955. That data anpears 
in the tree planters notes from the United States Department of Agri- 
culture Forest Service. 

We surveyed the same 40 nurseries and we added 10 others, but they 
were rather small producers, and we came up with a production, 
actual sales in 1954, the year before, of 110 million and we had 12 
million surplus and an estimated production in 1955 of 148 million 
and a potential of annual production of 289 million. 
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In other words, we are not anywhere near out to the potential pro- 
duction that we could do without expanding our own facilities at the 
present time. 

Chairman Haypren. How do you account for so wide a divergence in 
the figures / 

Mr. Wuirr. Mr. Chairman, I think the only explanation is the 
normal reluctance of businessmen to report production figures too 
accurately to any Government agency. There is just a’ natural 
reluctance. 

They are much more willing to report total production or total 
‘apacity of their facilities to their own trade association than they 
are to a Government agency. 


PRICES OF SEEDLINGS TO FARMERS 


Chairman Haypven. There is the question of price. Here isa farmer 
who decides to put part of his land in the soil bank. Can he get the 
trees that he plans to be planted there at a lower price from the State 
than he can from a private forester? 

Mr. Wuite. Yes; because the State has a subsidy of $2 million, I 
mean all the States together. This matter of price is taken up a little 
later in the statement. 

Furthermore, you must understand, too, that these Federal and 
State nurseries do not pay taxes, they have no sales cost, they have no 
overhead, and many other factors that go into our costs do not go into 
their costs. 

Senator Youne. Aren't most of these nurseries operated separately 
from any governmental program by the soil conservation people? 

Mr. Wurre. What nuseries are you referring to? 

Senator Youna. I am referring to the nurseries operated by the 
SCS or Soil Conservation Service. 

Mr. Wuirte. The Soil Conservation Service is just about out of pro- 
duction of this type of material. 

Then there is largely limited, as I understand, to the growing of 
grass and the enl: argement of the capacity or the quantity of seed for 
cover, plus some growing of nursery stock, the hardy material, par- 
ticularly up in your country, by the way, which they are experiment- 
ing with to get more hardy material, newer varieties of soil-erosion 
material, et cetera. 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE NURSERIES 
Senator Youne. Most of the trees in my State that are used for the 
Soil Conservation Service program, planting around the yard and so 
forth, are produced in the nurseries owned by the SCS organizations 
themselves. 

Mr. Wurtre. That is true. 

Senator Youne. You had reference to some nurseries of the Federal 
Government still operating? 

Mr. Wurre. Not in the Soil Conservation Service. 

In other words, the State appropriates certain moneys that is 
matched under Clarke-MecNary, section 4, and they have the nursery 
operation. 
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Senator Youne. Could most of the trees on the Government pro- 
gram be furnished by the Soil Conservation Service people? 

Mr. Wurre. Yes; by the local committee farm groups. 

Senator Younes. Yes, but the trees are grown in their own nurseries, 
aren’t they ? 

Mr. Wurre. In some cases that is correct; in other cases they buy 
direct from us. 

Senator Youne. Yes; some do. 

Mr. Wuire. I know Gurney in South Dakota is dealing: directly 
with these soil conservation district committees on a contract basis, 












APPROACHES TO PROBLEM 


We proposed before the House Committee on Agriculture a year 
ago when the Agricultural Act of 1956 was being considered, a pro- 
posed approach to this problem, namely, anticipating a greater de- 
mand for forest trees and we had even then, that these be purchased 
on the open market on competitive bids like they do anything else. 
If that failed to get the trees necessary, then contract with qualified 
commercial nurseries for production and if that failed then to pur- 
chase from Federal, State, and local government nurseries and then 
finally, the fourth alternative, if the other three all fail, then expan- 
sion of the Government nurseries. 













HOUSE COMMENT 


That was clearly set forth in the language of the House report on 
the Agricultural Act of 1956 when that report said : 

It was not the intention of the committee to put the Department in the seed- 
producing business, but, rather, that seedlings for the soil-bank program should 
be purchased from private sources to the full extent that such sources are capable 
of meeting the demand at competitive prices. 

That language was due to the recommendations that we offered the 
committee, I feel certain, for the protection of commercial producers 
insofar as they could produce this material and only so far. 

We realized that in many areas of the country, as Senator Thye has 
indicated, particularly in the Southeast and Southwest, the commer- 
cial nurserymen could not supply it, and we did want to make avail- 
able some way to get those trees there. 

Now, after the enactment of that Agricultural Act of 1956, we were 
confronted immediately with a set policy that had already been 
established by the Department of Agriculture by July 1. 

We are pretty sure, in fact. we are positive of it, because by July 1 
there were certain contracts which were already drawn up, ready for 
signature by the States to take up this soil-bank money for the expan- 
sion of Federal nurseries. 

We were confronted then with a fait accomph. 

The decision had been made to expand State nurseries in view of 
the anticipated need and long before this October 11 meeting that 
Mr. Swingler referred to, we were just confronted and much of that 
money had been committed, as I understand these contracts, to the 
States under these contracts, sample forms of which were available 
by July 1. 
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EXCERPT FROM HOUSE HEARINGS 


In testimony before the House Committee on Agriculture again 
early this year, the proposals or approach to this problem were again 
repeated and Congressman Cooley, after the testimony was all in, 
reported in those hearings as is quoted on page 6, he says: 

I am surprised that the Department would take this money and dish it out 
to the States because that is not in keeping with what the Congress intended. 
It is my idea they intended that they should use commercial nurseries wher- 
ever possible if prices were reasonable. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I come to your price question. 

This competitive price matter has been pretty well taken care of we 
believe, by Budget Director Brundage’s message to the President of 
last October and also by a later memorandum of his to the executive 
departments and establishments of February 1957. 

e reference to those is given in this chronological history. 

There is a sindotsian tin between the nurserymen and the De- 

=, in regard to what parties this a price applies to. 

en we used the term on recommending that the seedlings be pur- 
chased from commercial nurserymen on a competitive price basis, we 
were considering competing between commercial nurserymen. 

The Department of Agriculture had a different idea. They thought 
that the competitive price shoviid be a competitive price between the 
commercial nursery production and Government—subsidized prices, 
which, of course, we cannot hope to meet. 

That difference of opinion still exists. 


EXPANSION UNDER SOIL-BANK PROGRAM 


Now, this has taken place up to this point. Last year’s authoriza- 
tion provided for $10,050,000 of soil-bank money to be allotted to the 
States for expansion of State nursery facilities. 

I am now over to page7. I am skipping along rather rapidly. 

Since the States aid not have money invested in production the 
Forest Service now asks for $614 million more in this Interior De- 
partment bill for three purposes : $500,000 is to be used to further 
expand State nursery facilities; $1,500,000 is to provide technical 
assistance to the States ; the other $4,500,000 is to advance to the States 
to cover their costs of production of the seedlings, including land 
preparation, purchase of equipment, overhead irrigation, and labor 
costs, et cetera. 

Chairman Haypen. These sums are mentioned, are they not, in the 
appropriation bill? This is under the soil-bank program ? 

r. Wuire. That is correct, sir, but it is transferred to the Forest 
Service from the agricultural appropriation bill. It is a rather mixed 
up thing because they have two bills involved and the tree planting 
programs are involved in three different places. 

So I lumped them all together here, because I will also be testifying 
before the Agricultural Appropriations Committee next week. 

In other words, what has happened, the States have become the 
contractual agents of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture to do that which the Soil Bank Act prohibited the Depart- 
ment from doing directly. It makes little difference to us, Mr. 
Chairman and committee members, whether we have this subsi- 
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dized competition from Federal nurseries, or State nurseries subsi- 
dized by Federal funds. 

It is still a type of competition that we just can’t meet. 

Now, I think we should examine also what is going to become 
of these greatly expanded production facilities that are to be paid 
for by Federal money. 


FUTURE REFORESTATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Winsler in Omaha at the meeting we had with them on Oc- 
tober 11 of last year, made this statement—this statement ap- 
peared in the minutes of the meeting which I kept. The minutes 
were submitted to all the parties present, the State and Federal for- 
esters and the nurserymen, certain corrections were made, includ- 


ing some from Mr. Swingler, so he has approved this. In substance 
he said that: 


At the end of the soil-bank program the State foresters are expected to 
pick up where the soil-bank program leaves off and repay the residual value 
of the nurseries, and grow trees on these nurseries for reforestation pur- 
poses. They are looking forward to a reforestation program in the future 
and the Great Plains conservation program which starts in 1957. 

Now, commercial nurserymen would also like to participate in 
this program. It is a good program and the program is much 
needed, but they still have the Riate costs of these greatly expanded 
nurseries already paid for, and we think we can look far enough 
ahead that we realize we will still be up against this competitive 
situation. 

PROPOSED SOLUTION TO PROBLEM 


Now, I think we do have a solution to the problem, Mr. Chair- 
man, and I submit it to you on page 9 of this statement for your 
consideration. 

In view of the fact that $10,050,000 has already been authorized 
for expansion of nursery production facilities for 1957, some of which 
I think is already contracted for, we suggest : 

1. Limitation of soil-bank funds be included in the bill to pro- 
hibit any 1958 appropriations, that is, the $500,000 included in the 
$64 million, be used for further expansion of State or Federal 
nurseries. 

That, of course, will require a limiting language in the bill or in the 
report. 

, In view of the serious limitation of trained personnel in the 
forestry field, as has already been attested to by the Forest Service 
witnesses, reduce the $1,500,000 for technical assistance to the sum 
that can be clearly justified without transfer of personnel. 

There is no logic in our opinion of transferring manpower from 
one project to another, which will handicap these other projects. It 
is the sum total that is significant. 

3. Make an appropriation for advance payments to the States on a 
continuing basis and authorize and direct the Department of Agri- 
culture to condition Federal grants to States, requiring States to ad- 
vertise for competitive bids for tree seedlings from commercial nurs- 
erymen for future delivery in the varieties and grades and age and 
size needed. 
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4. Failing in that process to cover the needs, then to authorize 
Federal assistance. in production in State nurseries and direct pur- 
chase therefrom. 

Now, such a program as we are proposing here will, No. 1, mean a 
determination of the need of the soil bank and that is not now available. 

All agencies, including nurserymen, are guessing as to what these 
needs are to be. 

2. It will require the preparation and distribution of bid forms by 
cooperating States and this is a mechanical process. 

5. It will need the awarding of growing contracts to commercial 
nurseries with the usual performance and boundary requirement. 

Now, that will supply the flexibility I think this program should 
have so that the commercial nurserymen’s complete production facility 
can be used wherever it is available and so that where it is not available 
a system can be set up by expansion of State nurseries can take place, 
particularly in the South and Southeast and Southwest, to supply 
the seedlings that the commercial nurserymen just cannot supply. 

Chairman Haypen. We thank you for a statement which at least 
makes specific recommendations and suggestions. 

Mr. Wurre. We have tried to be specific, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Haypen. Mr. Kenneth B. Pomeroy. 

We will be glad to hear from you, sir. 


Tae AMERICAN ForesSTRY ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH B. POMEROY, CHIEF FORESTER 
SUPPORT OF BUDGET RECOMMENDATION 


Mr. Pomeroy. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am Ken- 
neth B. Pomeroy, the Chief Forester of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation. 

This is a layman’s organization with a sincere desire to secure the 
best possible management of the public lands and to encourage private 
owners in the wise management of their lands. 

In general we feel that the budget recommendation for the Forest 
Service is a realistic approach to the responsibilities of that organi- 
zation. 

Several increases have been recommended and we earnestly urge 
your committee to maintain them. 

We would like to comment on some specific items, 


FOREST LAND MANAGEMENT 


First, forest land management. We are especially pleased with the 
steady progress being made in this activity. The substantial annual 
payments to the Federal Treasury of income from timber sales greatly 
exceeds the appropriations granted. This is good business and we 
wish to see it continued. 

We are interested especially in the recommendation of the House 
Committee on Appropriations regarding the $1 million decrease in the 
budget recommendation for structural improvements. 

This section, particularly its application to employee housing, is 
the core of the entire Forest Service management and protection 
program. The key to good administration is good personnel. 
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Recruitment and retention of good men hinge on meeting the com- 
petition for their services. Everywhere foresters are in demand. This. 
demand, plus the opportunities for advancement that it creates, means 
that foresters and their families no longer are willing to “rough it” 
merely for the sake of being in the great out of doors. 

They want some of the comforts enjoyed by other professional peo- 
ple and they are going to work and live ne they can get them. 

Therefore, the American Forestry Association recommends that the 
item for construction of adequate housing receive the fullest possible 
consideration. 

RECREATIONAL USE OF NATIONAL FORESTS 


Recreation : To put it simply, we are delighted to see the recognition 
given to recreational use of our national forests. 

We trust that the Congress will completely implement the 5-year 
plan presented by the Forest Service in Operation Outdoors. 


WILDLIFE 


Although some recognition has been given to wildlife needs, the 
total is far below the sum required for efficient management of this 
resource. We hope more favorable treatment can be granted this 
activity. 

MINING CLAIMS 


Correction of abuses under mining claims long has been one of our 
primary goals and we are gratified to see the progress being made by 
the Forest Service. We urge continuation of this work as rapidly as 
possible. 


FIRE PROTECTION 


Protection of the forests from fire is a major segment of our asso- 
ciation’s program for American forestry. The disastrous conflagra- 
tions of the past year continue to emphasize the need for intensifying 
control forces. We recommend that the budget increase be granted. 


FOREST RESEARCH 


Forest research merits special attention on two counts : 

First, it is the key to greater prosperity through improved use of 
our forest resources; 

Second, it is an activity in which the Forest Service receives a high 
degree of cooperation from universities, State agencies, and private 
companies. 

Therefore, this activity should be intensified as rapidly as possible. 


WATERSHED STUDY IN ARIZONA 


Chairman Haypen. I might ask you in that connection whether 
you have heard about the cooperative effort in my own State of 
Arizona, between the University of Arizona and the Salt River Valley 
Water Users Association, looking to watershed programs that. will 
develop ultimately more water runoff? 

Mr. Pomeroy. Yes, I have heard the reports of that. Unfortu- 
nately, I have not been in Arizona myself. I am not personally ac- 
quainted there. 
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Chairman Haypren. Do you gather from what you have read about 
it that work that will be done there will also be valuable in other 
parts of the United States? 

Mr. Pomeroy. Yes, I do. In fact, our association will focus the 
attention of its 1958 annual meeting on water and is now considering 
the Southwest as a possible meeting. place. Several other sections 
also are under consideration, 

Chairman Haypen. I have come to the conclusion that water is 
the most valuable product that the national forests produce. It is 
not alone for Se purposes, but for many other uses. 

As a matter of fact something has happened to watersheds in my 
State, they are not producing the runoff ay did. 

Mr. Pomeroy. We feel that as our population increases in years to 
come that water is going to be the critical and limiting factor in many 


areas. That is the reason we are concentrating our attention on 
water next year. 


FOREST FIRE RESEARCH 


The American Forestry Association ;is concerned particularly. with 
forest fire research. We feel that this sadly neglected program could 
be the means of saving the Nation millions of dollars annually. 

Better fire prevention and improved control techniques aaa reat- 
ly reduce suppression costs and lessen the losses now suffered. 

Last year major conflagrations on both sides of the Nation empha- 
sized the need for a better understanding of fire behavior. Eleven 
men died in a California fire. These men laid down their lives for 
their country as surely as though they had fallen on some foreign 
battlefield. 

Therefore, we urge that a crash research program be initiated in 
fire research and that this item be increased by $500,000. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the privilege of presenting our 
views. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you, sir. Weare very glad to hear from 

ou. 

Mr. Robert Moore will be our next witness. 

Will you come forward, please ? 


ASSOCIATION OF CONSULTING FORESTERS 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT MOORE, DANVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA, 
CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, MEMBER, EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Moors. Mr. Chairman, Senator Thye, before whom I have ap- 
peared previously, I have a prepared statement. Since I know you 
are busy, I believe that I will leave the statement with you. 

Chairman Haypen. The statement will be included in the record. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


My name is Robert Moore, of Danville, Pa., chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the executive council of the Association of Consulting Foresters. 

The Association of Consulting Foresters is an organization of professional 
foresters whose individual members and member firms are engaged in the practice 
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of forestry on private lands under the American free-enterprise system. The 
association represents the growing profession of consulting foresters—technically 
trained men who provide forest land management services to owners, both large 
and small, 

In reviewing the budget for the United States Forest Service, we find that 
expenditures are essentially of two types: (1) Those for the improvement and 
management of the national forests; (2) those which provide for services to the 
States and to individuals on non-Federal lands. 

In principle, we support the funds for better management of the national 
forests. Such reductions in the budget for these items as have been made by 
the House of Representatives appear reasonable. They have been cuts in 
proposed expansions of national forest activities, and have been made in line 
with the congressional intent to reduce the overall executive budget. Even with 
the House reductions, the management and research work of the Forest Service 
can advance on an expanded scale during fiscal 1958. 

It is in the field of State and private forestry cooperation that we wish to draw 
your attention to one increase that is not warranted this year. The budget calls 
for an increase of 51 percent in the Federal funds to be made available to the 
States for the activity known as forest management and processing. The 
current appropriation is $1 million ; the proposed budget calls for $1,510,000. 

These funds are authorized by the Cooperative Forest Management Act of 1950. 
They are distributed to the States, and matched by State funds, to provide on-the- 
ground forestry services to individual landowners. 

When the Cooperative Forest Management Act was passed back in 1950, the 
profession of consulting forestry was just beginning to expand into servicing 
small woodland owners, and industrial foresters—those employed by the pulp 
and paper companies and by the lumber companies—were just beginning their 
educational and service work among woodland owners. Today, there are 
consulting foresters available in every forested State, and where industry has 
made substantial investments in land. and manufacturing facilities, industry 
foresters are also servicing the woodland owner. The need for this service, if 
it exists at all, is confined to a few States and a few areas within those States. 
It is not a national problem demanding an expanded national program. 

Each forested State has a competent State forestry department which needs no 
direction from Washington, D. C., nor does it need federally collected funds 
to implement such programs as are necessary to develop its forest resources. 

At the suggestion of the Congress, the Forest Service has recently engaged an 
independent management firm to study the Federal-State-private program in 
forest fire protection, and until such study has been completed no expansion of 
this program has been budgeted. We ask that a similar study of the need for 
the individual forest management service program be made before any expan- 
sion of that program is made. Accordingly, we ask that this committee reduce 
the budget for “forest management and processing” by $510,000, the amount 
of the proposed increase, and retain in the budget the $1 million under which 
the program is now operating. We do not ask for total elimination of this 
item, since State forestry departments have predicated their programs on the 
assumption that the usual funds would be allowed. 

The $1 million appropriation currently available for this program may need 
reshuffiing in some areas, however, and we suggest that this committee consider 
the advisability of suggesting to the Forest Service that service foresters be 
placed in those areas not now adequately serviced by consulting foresters and 
industry foresters, and eliminated from those areas where the various services 
compete with each other. Such shifts should be made after consultation with 
local private foresters. There have been cases where established consulting 
foresters have been and are being forced to seek new territories because of 
competition with service foresters. 

Our basic reasons for opposition to expansion of this program are: 

1. Forestry is no longer a marginal venture. It is business. Where man- 
agement aids are extended to individuals so that those individuals can show 
increased profits in the growth and sale of their timber, a Federal subsidy is not 
warranted. This is especially true, where there are private consulting foresters 
and industrial foresters performing such work at no expense to the taxpayer. 
As private-enterprise foresters, consultants are proving to landowners that ap- 
plied forestry pays. We no longer believe it is necessary for the Government, 
except in rare instances, to try to promote the unsound philosophy that forestry 
does not pay unless it is subsidized. 
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2. Although in some instances, the presence of publicly supported foresters 
may have helped individual consultants to become established, we do not condone 
a program that provides such assistance at taxpayers’ expense. 

3. The educational efforts of the Extension Service, the various State forestry 
agencies, and the industry in making available to landowners sound facts and 
figures on the profits to be made from timber management are Stimulating the 
application of forestry to large and small holdings. The service work now being 
performed by the Soil Conservation Service, likewise, is designed to give land- 
owners the facts on the economics of forest management. If forestry is ever 
to break away from a subsidized existence, the time to establish private enter- 
prise in forestry is now, before it becomes dependent on tax-supported aids. 

4, There are some 17,000 foresters in this country, all of whom are gainfully 
employed in either public or private work. It can be said, without fear of 
contradiction, that every forester who is worthy of the name of the profession 
is now employed. Industry is looking for good foresters. The Federal agencies 
have recruiting teams out trying to buy foresters. If the Federal subsidy to 
individual landowners is expanded, there is only one source of competent for- 
esters—the ranks of those already employed. Obviously, government will not 
reach into its own ranks to hire men for the expansion. If the expansion is made 
by drawing men away from private, taxpaying, employment to provide services 
at taxpayers’ expense, there will be no net gain in the transfer, but rather a net 
loss, and the establishment of forestry as a sound business proposition will have 
suffered. 

One other item which should not be expanded until the Congress has had an 
opportunity to examine it, is the function, under State and private forestry, 
known as general forestry assistance. Last year’s appropriation for this 
activity was $165,000. This year, for fiscal 1958, $384,000 is requested—a 132.7 
percent increase. This function has long been an activity of the United States 
Forest Service. 

Under it, the Forest Service has worked with industry and with the larger 
landowners in helping to establish sound forestry practices on private and 
State lands. There was a real and urgent need for this function in the past. 
Competent consultants were few, and Federal agencies were conducting most 
of the research. But as we have indicated above, forestry is now business, big 
business, and while the benefits of federally collected knowledge are real, we 
see no reason why the taxpayer generally should subsidize high-level consult- 
ing services to large companies and corporations which are able to pay for 
their forestry consultation just as they pay for their legal consultation. We 
cannot understand why this function has been estimated to cost 132.7 percent 
more in fiscal 1958 than in fiscal 1957. Again, we are fully aware that some 
consultants may obtain direct benefits from this activity. But, we want to 
emphasize that we are not asking for anything from the Federal Government 
other than an opportunity to conduct a private-enterprise business in forestry 
without Government competition and interference. We recommend that no in- 
crease be allowed in this item until the Forest Service has shown to this 
committee a report on how and for whose benefit this activity has been 
conducted. 

The third item has already been deleted by the House. This is the proposed 
budget of $4 million for tree planting under title IV of the Agricultural Act of 
1956. This, the House has concluded, can be delayed for at least another year. 

In summary, we recommend the following decreases in the Forest Service 
budget for fiscal 1958: 


From “forest management and processing,” maintaining the program 


at its present level with no imcreQs@s2.4454-c.n850--~~..-._. $510, 000 
From “general forestry assistance,” maintaining the program at its 
present. level’ with) no. increase. —. ...4.4he cso nednge eed 219, 000 
From tree planting “title IV of the 1956 Agricultural Act,” sustain- 
TA Te CULE COE CEN ai cee 0 re eke geen aeee 4, 000, 000 
SIRE asp dane cs siphon ciageaeeeaa 4, 729, 000 


Admittedly, $4.7 million is a small proportion of an $82 million total budget, 
but there is no need for us to remind the committee that the total budget is 
made up of a vast number of individual items. Some of these can be cut 
without harmful effects on the national economy. The budget items to which 
we draw your attention are those for which private enterprise in forestry can 
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provide and is providing all the facilities and services which are needed. 
There is no need for further Federal action or expenditures in these fields. 


















































MANAGEMENT AND IMPROVEMENT OF NATIONAL FORESTS 






Mr. Moore. My name is Robert Moore. I live in Danville, Pa. I 
am a graduate forester and have been a full-time consulting forester 
since 1939. 

Prior to that I was a State forester, extension forester, and was 
acting head of the forestry department of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and am a forester in private industry. 

Today I speak not only for myself, but for the Association of Con- 
sulting Foresters in which organization I am a member of the execu- 
tive committee and chairman of the legislative committee. 

Briefly, the Association of Consulting Foresters is in full accord 
with congressional intention to reduce the 1958 budget. Our interest 
is in forestry. Our field of competence is forestry and it is to those 
items in the budget which pertain to forestry that I wish to direct 
your attention. 

First, we are in general accord with budget requests as amended by 
the House, for the management and improvement of the national 
forests, 

So long as the Federal Government continues as the owner of sub- 
stantial acreages of timberlands those agencies of Government charged 
with the management of these forest lands must be adequately financed. 

We believe that the 1958 budget for the national forests as acted 
upon by the House, is essentially sound. The cuts which have been 
made will not interfere with the advancement of Federal forestry on 
Federal lands. 

We are concerned about the State and private forestry functions 
of the Federal Government. Those activities which involve encroach- 
ments upon the duties and responsibilities of the States and go fur- 
ther and into the field of private enterprise, specifically we object to 
proposed increase of $510,000, an increase of 51 percent in the Fed- 
eral contribution under the Forest Management Act. 

The work of public foresters under this act is in most areas in direct 
competition with the work of private consulting foresters who are 
providing similar services at a profit to the landowner and at no 
expense to the taxpayer. 

Since this program started in 1950, the professional consulting 
foresters and the foresters available in the forest industries have 
proved that they can meet the needs of the forest landowners without 
any Federal subsidy. 


GENERAL FORESTRY ASSISTANCE 


The other item to which we wish to direct your attention and which 
we believe needs no increase at this time is that of general forestry as- 
sistance. This item has been budgeted for 132.7 percent increase over 
last year. 

The activities also consulting, but directly with owners of large 
forest properties without any cooperation by the States. This is 
service for which these landowners are abundantly able to pay. 

Both of these items depart from realism for, as Mr. White has 
pointed out, there is a shortage of trained forestry personnel to which 
the Forest Service has testified. 
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We support the House in its elimination of the pone $4 million 
appropriation for tree planting under title IV of the 1956 Agricul- 
tural Act. 

This in effect would be a duplication of funds now available under 
the Clark-McNary Act, which funds are also scheduled for an increase. 

Gentlemen, forestry has become a profitable business and in some 
areas it is becoming big business. It is no longer a marginal venture. 
There is no need for a Federal subsidy and certainly no increase in 
Federal subsidy is needed. 

We believe that before any further increases are made in any of, the 
direct service forestry programs this committee, or the Committee on 
Agriculture should review all of these activities and we request that 
no additional funds be appropriated for any of these activities this 

ear. 
Our reasons have been set forth more extensively in the formal state- 
ment which you have. We have not as we are inclined to do, asked for 
the elimination of any activity because the cooperating States have 
based their programs on a continuation of Federal Sant 

We have not asked for anything for ourselves. We want no sub- 
sidy for consulting foresters. 

All we ask is that the Federal Government refrain from widening 
and strengthening the competition that we as professional foresters 
who are offering services in the American fashion must face. 

We can compete with each other and thus improve both our stand- 
ards of performance and the amount of service that a client will 
receive. 

We cannot compete with and exist if we must. face every increasing 
tax-supported competition. 

Pickeoenl forestry is not unlike the legal profession. As indi- 
viduals we are sufficiently aware of our public responsibilities and are 
sufficiently conscious of our obligations as members of our society to 
provide clinical aid and services when such services are needed, but 
like the legal profession we see no reason why foresters and public 
employees should offer forest services of all kinds at public expense 
any more than the attorneys employed by the Department of Justice 
should take over all legal work as a public responsibility without cost 
to those using the legal advice and services. 

ro is the end of my remarks, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very 
much. 


ABILITY OF PRIVATE INDUSTRY IN FORESTRY FIELD 


Senator Taye. You think then, that the facilities, the ability, that 
exists in the particular forestry field could meet the needs of this 
vastly suggested tree planting that the Soil Conservation under the 
conservation aspect of the soil bank? 

Mr. Moore. I do. 

Senator Ture, With how many years’ delay? 

Mr. Moore. I think that the delay would be occasioned by the lack 
of seed, not by the lack of growing facilities, not by the lack of trained 
personnel. 

You cannot produce seed where there is no seed. 

89775—57——49 
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As I see it, that is the limiting factor now. 
Senator Ture. Even if the funds were made available to the States 
for tree planting, do you mean that the funds could not be used even 
if they were made available by the Federal Government due to the 
fact that there is no seed available? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. It is the seed that is the limiting factor. 

No appropriation can produce seed. When the seed is not there you 
are stuck. 

Senator Ture. And there is not the seed ? 

Mr. Moore. The supply is very short and has been for some time. 

Senator Tuyr. Could the seeds be obtained if there were funds to 
buy them ? 

Mr. Moore. Some years, Senator, the trees do not produce seeds, 
I don’t know how an appropriation can make them produce seeds. 

Senator Tuyr. Is that the situation right now ? 

Mr. Moore. That is the situation, as es it; yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. All the available seed has been gathered, harvested? 

Mr. Moore. All last fall; yes, sir. There can be no more seed until 
next fall. 

Senator Tryr. You say that there is none of it left lying on the 
ground for lack of gathering? 

Mr. Moore. If that is available, most of it will germinate in the 
woods this spring. 

Senator . That, of course, we all know, but that would not be 
available for tree planting propositions ? 

Mr. Moore. That is right. But you still would not get the seed. 
You can’t get the seed that is on the ground out of the woods now. 


EFFICIENCIES OF COMMERCIAL NURSERIES 


Senator Ture. Do you think the existing nurseries in the commercial 
field could grow them at a cost that would be possible in the program 
itself, of conservation ¢ 

Mr. Moore. I do. 

Senator Taye. How much a thousand? 

Mr. Moore. It depends on the location and the species and the num- 
ber of years it takes in the nursery. 

Down South where it stays in the nursery 6 to 9 months, it would 
not cost a whole lot. Some places where they try to transplant it 
would cost more. But I think it would be a reasonable figure because 
I think the nurserymen are reasonable men. 

Senator Ture. In your opinion, what would be reasonable per 
thousand ? 

Mr. Moore. $15 to $20, I think, would be very reasonable. 

Senator Ture. Do you think commercial growers in the northern 
section of the United States can grow for that? 

Mr. Moore. Mr. White can answer that more than I can. But they 
would not object to $20 a thousand, would they, Mr. White? 

Senator Tuye. I think it would be well to get the record to reflect 
that. I intended to ask you that question before, Mr. White. 

How much a thousand for the various species? You can name the 
species if you want. I will start by asking about jack pine. 
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Mr. Wurre. Let us start with the lowest one. That is down in the 
Southeast, where we have loblolly and slash pine, the seed is practi- 
cally 100-percent germinable and viable. 

I would say down there commercially we could produce the 1- and 
29-year-old seedlings for $10 to $12 a thousand. 

Up in your country you have to have a 2-year seedling and better, 
a 2-1 seedling, that means 2 years in the seedbed and 1 transplant. 

Up in your part of the woods I don’t think they would be able to 
produce for $20 a thousand. 

Senator Ture. I would not think so. 

Mr. Moore. I was not talking about transplants, Senator, 

Senator Ture. All of the information I had was that you could 
not possibly furnish them at $20 a thousand, the average tree. 

Mr. Wurre. I would say a more reasonable figure for the conif- 
erous type of tree in which you are interested would be $35 a thousand. 

Senator Tarr. Thank you. 

Mr. Wuire. That is graded material. 

Mr. Moors. In Pennsylvania we can grow seedlings, not including 
transplant, for $20 a thousand. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Callison of the National Wildlife Federation. 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. CALLISON, CONSERVATION DIRECTOR 
ADEQUATE WILDLIFE FUNDS URGED 


Mr. Cauuison. Mr. Chairman, my name is Charles H. Callison. I 
am conservation director of the National Wildlife Federation. 

I appear in behalf of the National Wildlife Federation and its 
affiliated State wildlife federations and sportsmen’s leagues to stress 
the importance of adequate appropriations for these agencies and 
programs of the Federal Government whose responsibility it is to 
conserve and manage our natural resources. 

It is said an economy wave has hit Congress. This news is unlikely 
to make any taxpayer sad. Conservationists, like everyone else, are 
taxpayers. 

However, we are firmly convinced that while the unnecessary and 
wasteful spending of public funds is bad and should be ferreted out 
and eliminated at every turn, there is another kind of waste that is 
more insidious and ultimately more deadly to the welfare and security 
of America. I refer.to the waste of natural resources. 

It doesn’t seem to make any sense to us, if we may respectfully 
venture the suggestion, to cut back programs of the Hoteat Service, 
for example, that protect vital timber resources from fire and insect 
damage and safeguard watersheds from overgrazing and soil erosion. 

It hardly seems like good economy to permit the wearing away and 
despoliation of highly valuable recreational and wildlife resources 
of the national forests through failure to appropriate adequate funds 
for the proper management of those resources. 

We trust this subcommittee, which in the past has demonstrated a 
keen appreciation of conservation values, will take into consideration 
the fact that in managing the national forests, the Forest Service has 
consistently returned more money to the treasury than it has expended. 
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FOREST SERVICE FUNDS 


With respect to Forest Service funds, Mr. Chairman, the National 
Wildlife Federation has these specific recommendations: __ 

1. Under the budget proposals for national-forest protection man- 
agement, there is an item for the development and maintenance of 
recreational areas and facilities. No need to repeat here the facts 
and figures that demonstrate the need; you are aware of the startling 
increase in recreational use of the national forests and the impact 
upon the forests. 

At long last the Department of Agriculture, with Budget Bureau 
approval, took a realistic look at this problem and requested $11,500,000 
for the next fiscal year. This money was proposed to start a 5-year 
program of rehabilitation and improvement of recreational facilities. 

The House cut this back 24 percent, to $8,770,000. We recommend 
approval of the full $11,500,000. The Forest Service feels that it can 
put the money to good use, or they wouldn’t have requested that 
amount in the first place. 

2. For many years the most inadequate program under national- 
forest management has been the one designed to provide improvements 
and management of wildlife habitat, including fishing streams and 
lakes. The Forest Service has been planning a second part of its 
Operation Outdoors program to deal with wildlife needs, but to date 
this part has not been cleared by the department or the Budget Bureau 
and has not been submitted to the Congress. 

The budget for 1958 proposes $510,000 for wildlife-habitat manage- 
ment. The sum was approved by the House. We urge this subcom- 
mittee and the Senate to increase it at least to $1 million. 

Looking forward to the initiation of the 5-year wildlife program 
next year, an increase to $1 million now would permit the Forest Serv- 
ice to start building up something like an adequate staff in order to 
swing effectively into the full program next year. 

Under present conditions, the Service’s Division of Wildlife Man- 
agement doesn’t even have a good skeleton staff. It could best be de- 
scribed by the word “ghost.” 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


In passing H. R. 5189, the House went along with the recommenda- 
tion of its Committee on Appropriations and deleted administrative 
funds for the office of the Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife and 
for the two bureaus, Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, and Commercial 
Fisheries, because at the time of the reorganization of the Service 
a Public Law 1024, the 84th Congress did not seem firmly estab- 
ished. 

I understand spokesmen for the Department and for the Fish and 
Wildlife Service have presented new estimates of administrative ex- 
penses to this subcommittee. We wish to endorse their estimates, 
and recommend they be allowed in full. 


LOCATION OF REGIONAL OFFICES 


We have seen the statements presented by the Department, but we 
did not hear the testimony to this committee and have not had an op- 
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portunity to review the record. We could not tell from reading the 
statements whether or not it is proposed that the regional offices of 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries will be located in every instance 
in cities apart from the regional offices of the Bureau of Sport Fish- 
eries and Wildlife. 

The National Wildlife Federation believes that money could be 
saved and the programs more efficiently coordinated if, wherever fea- 
sible, the regional offices of the two bureaus were located in the same 
city, if not physically under the same roof. ‘ 

This could be done at Portland, Oreg., for the Commercial Bureau’s 
Pacific region; at Atlanta, Ga., for the gulf and Atlantic region; at 
Boston, for the North Atlantic region; and at Juneau, for the Alaska 


region. 


WILDLIFE FEDERATION RESOLUTION 


At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to file for the record a 
copy of a resolution adopted at the recent national convention of the 
National Wildlife Federation, in which our organization urges larger 
appropriations for the management of wildlife and sport fisheries in 
Alaska. 

Senator Tuyr. That may be included in the record at this point. 

(The resolution referred to follows :) 


RESOLUTION No. 3 


FUNDS FOR PROPER MANAGEMENT OF ALASKA’S WILDLIFE AND Sport FisH 
RESOURCES 


Whereas the Department of the Interior, through their agent, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, is responsible for the management and protection of the wild- 
life and sport fish resources of Alaska; and 

Whereas wildlife and sport fish are two of the most important resources in 
Alaska, placing second only to the commercial fisheries ; and 

Whereas increases in population. industrial development, military activities, 
as well as increased operating costs connected with the management of these 
resources, have brought many new problems which cannot be met without an 
increase in funds; and 

Whereas appeals to the Department of the Interior for additional funds have 
not been granted and Alaska’s wildlife and sport fish resources are endangered; 
and 

Whereas the Alaska Game Commission and the organized sportsmen of 
Alaska have requested congressional action to amend the Alaska game law which 
would provide (1) removal of obsolete provisions of the original law, (2) permit 
the moneys received from the sale of hunting and fishing licenses to remain in 
the Territory for wildlife and sport fish management purposes, and (3) make 
Alaska eligible for additional Federal aid to wildlife and sport fish funds; and 

Whereas each and every citizen of the several States of the United States 
own a share of the wildlife and sport fish resources of the Territory of Alaska; 
and 

Whereas these resources are endangered and an emergency is declared to 
exist: Now, therefore, let it be 

Resolved, That the National Wildlife Federation urge the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Congress of the United States to take immediate action to 
provide adequate funds for the proper management of the Territory’s wildlife 
and sport fish resources. 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Catuison. We respectfully urge appropriation of the full 
budget estimates for the Bureau of Land Management. The Bureau 
has never been adequately financed and staffed to manage properly 
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the vast grazing lands under its jurisdiction. But cuts here, as in 
the management of the national forests, would be in the category of 
“penny wise and pound foolish.” It is not good economy to permit 

the abuse and depletion of the natural resources of the public domain, 

At this point I should like to file for the record another resolution 
adopted at our recent convention. In this one we point out the critical 
need for the larger appropriations to provide fire control on the 225 
million acres of public lands, outside the national forests, in Alaska, 
We urge at least $1,500,000 for fire prevention and fire control on 
Bureau of Land Management lands in Alaska. 

Senator Torr. That may be done. 

(The resolution referred to follows :) 


RESOLUTION No. 2 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR Forest FrrE CoNTROL OF ALASKA’S NATURAL RESOURCES 


Whereas the Bureau of Land Management is responsible for the protection 
from fire of 225 million acres of land in Alaska, 125 million acres of which is 
classed as forest and estimated to contain 350 billion board-feet of timber; and 

Whereas, since 1940, when fire protection was organized under the Department 
of the Interior, which has reduced the average annual burn from a much larger 
annual area to 1,007,000 acres, but which is still destroying an estimated 1 billion 
board-feet of timber each year valued at approximately $2 million and causing 
untold damage to watersheds, soil, recreation, mining, transportation, fish life, 
and wildlife; and 

Whereas appropriations by the Congress of the United States for fire protec- 
tion in Alaska (outside the national forests) since 1940 have ranged from a 
low of $27,000 in 1941 to a high of $323,000 in 1956; and 

Whereas experience and study by competent foresters and fire-control men in 
Alaska show that $1,500 is needed annually to build and maintain a fire organi- 
zation to meet, in an effective manner, the fire-prevention and fire-control prob- 
lems on 225 million acres of public-domain land which desperately needs fire 
protection : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Wildlife Federation urge the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Bureau of the Budget, and the congressional Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs and the Appropriation Committee to give favorable consid- 
eration to appropriating sufficient funds to adequately protect the natural re- 
sources of Alaska from forest and watershed fire. 


INCREASE OVER PRIOR YEAR APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Cauutson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity 
to present our views. 

Senator Ture. How much of an increase is that over last year’s 
appropriation ? 

Mr. Catutson. I think that would be more than double last year’s 
appropriations. 

Senator Ture. Why the step-up? 

Mr. Cauiison, The step-up is because our organization feels, and 
our opinion is concurred in by our affiliate org ganizations, in Alaska, 
that fire control on Bureau of Land Management lands in Alaska has 
been grossly inadequate. The annual fire destruction up there has been 
terrific. I could provide you additional facts and figures supporting 
that statement regarding the vast amount of Alaska timberlands that 
have been burned over. 

Senator Tre. Do you request increase in funds every year over the 
are appropriation ? 

Mr. Catuison. No. This is the first year, to my knowledge, that we 
have requested an increase of this particular item. 
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Senator Ture. Why would you be making a request now if you had 
not made it in previous years? 

Mr. Cauuison. I think probably because the problem has been finally 
brought to our attention, sir, and we recognize it. 

Senator Toye. Thank you, sir. 

The next witness will be Mr. Stewart M. Brandborg. 

Mr. Brandborg, you may proceed. 


THE NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


STATEMENT OF STEWART M. BRANDBORG, ASSISTANT 
CONSERVATION DIRECTOR 


BENTON LAKE NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE, MONTANA 


Mr. Branpsore. I am Stewart M. Brandborg, assistant conservation 
director of the National Wildlife Federation. 

Over 2 million conservationists are associated with the National 
Wildlife Federation through membership in local sportsmen and con- 
servation clubs, These conservation-minded citizens are represented 
at the State level by the affiliates of the national federation, in Mon- 
tana by the Montana Wildlife Federation. 

I am here today to support the request for the appropriation of 
$90,000 to begin development of the Benton Lake National Wildlife 
Refuge in Montana. Sportsmen of the State, leaders of the Montana 
Wildlife Federation, and waterfowl biologists regard this area as one 
of the richest potential duck- and goose-producing areas in this region. 
It ranks top in priority among those refugees of the West that must be 
developed in order that we may continue to enjoy waterfowl as a part 
of our outdoor resources. 

Right now, ducks and geese and other wildlife of our wetlands are in 
a precarious position. ‘Their homes are being drained and polluted 
right out of existence. 

Of the 127 million acres of wet lands originally found in the United 
States, we now have less than 40 million acres that remain in even a 
partially productive state. More than 45 million acres have been com- 
pletely destroyed by a combination of drainage, clearing, flood-control, 
and pollution. 

LOSSES IN WATERFOWL PRODUCING LANDS 


The prairie pothole region of the United States once comprised 
115 thousand square miles in the Dakotas, Montana, Minnesota, and 
Iowa. About 56,000 square miles are all that is left. 

Senator Turr. Why ? 

Mr. Branppora. Through the destruction, pollution, largely drain- 
age, I believe, we have lost 

Senator Ture. In the Dakotas, Montana, has there been much drain- 
age in that area of the slough? 

Mr. Branpgore. There has been a tremendous amount of drainage 
in that area. We are losing tremendous areas of our waterfowl pro- 
ducing lands every year. 

This area is our chief producer, in fact, it produces three-quarters of 
all the wild ducks and geese hatched in the United States. 

Conservationists are frustrated by the snail’s pace progress they 
have made in obtaining funds to acquire key wet lands as a part of 
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the Federal and State refuge systems. They have set a goal of 12 
million acres to meet the minimum living requirements of ducks and 
geese on their long journeys from northern breeding grounds to 
southern wintering areas. 

That 12 million acres is what has been set up as a goal for the 
refuge systems of the State and Federal Governments. 

To date, slightly over 3 million acres have been acquired. 


DUCK STAMP REVENUE 


The $4.7 million revenue from duck stamps purchased by hunters, 
intended originally for acquisition of these vital wetland areas, has 
been largely diverted for maintenance of existing refuges. Since 1934 
when the Duck Stamp Act was passed, less than 8 percent of the 
nearly $4914 million total collections have been used for actual land 
acquisition. 

The future for waterfow] in the United States is gloomy. 

Senator Tuyz. That is what led me to ask the question, where you 
have acquired this $4914 million total and much of it has been used 
actually for land acquisition, you have gotten a lot of land that has 
been set aside and it is maintained in a flooded state, it has not been 
permitted to be drained. That is what led me to ask the question. 

If we have not accomplished something in increasing the nesting 
ground or the areas that the migratory birds might find as a refuge 
or resting place? 

Mr. Branppore. I think we have accomplished a lot, Senator. We 
have also gained a great deal of information through our biological 
studies to show that the prairie States that we speak of, the Dakotas 
and Minnesota, and originally Iowa, are of much greater importance 
to the overall waterfow! production of our country than we originally 
anticipated and believed. 

We now recognize that this progress that we have made with use 
of the 8 percent of the $4914 million which have been collected from 
the sale of the duck stamps has not been nearly adequate and that we 
are falling far short of what we should be doing in the way of acquisi- 
tion. 

In other words, while we hope, while we recognize the need for 12 
million acres to be set aside as State and Federal refuges, we have only 
a little over 3 million and we are moving at a snail’s pace toward the 
acquisition of the additional approximately 9 million acres. 

Unless Congress provides money to save and manage some of the 
more productive marshes for the benefits of ducks and geese, many 
of these will be known by our children only as mounted specimens 
in the natural history museums. 

Our waterfowl, because of their migratory habits and long-dis- 
tance movements, are the common property of many people in many 
countries and in the various sections of the United States. Nesting 
areas in the northern prairies, like the one that can be provided at 
Benton Lake, serve not only the immediate vicinity, but all of the 
States which are visited by these waterfowl; ducks and geese produced 
in central Montana are taken in Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Arizona. A few migrate westward through Utah and Nevada 
into the Pacific flyway. 
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A network of resting, feeding, and nesting places must be provided 
along the flyways which connect. the southern wintering grounds with 
the northern nesting areas. Each of these is an essential link in the 
life chain of our migratory birds. 


IMPORTANCE OF BENTON LAKE 


Benton Lake, with its 12,235 acres, can become the outstanding duck- 
nesting grounds of the prairie region. Even under present circum- 
stances, during occasional years of abundant moisture, it has produced 
a crop of young birds. 

Now that right-of-way and water supply problems have been re- 
solved, work should be started on this vital unit of our refuge system. 

As I have said, the people of Montana are solidly behind this devel- 
opment, as are informed sportsmen and conservationists of the upper 
Colorado States who will realize permanent benefits from the addition 
of a key unit to the refuge system. 

Enabling legislation, which authorizes acquisition of the right-of- 
way to deliver water for the project, has been enacted by the Montana 
Legislature. 

Local landowners have expressed their support for the project. 

The way is cleared for action. Inclusion by Congress of $90,000 
in the fiscal 1958 budget to begin improvements would be the consum- 
mation of a long and careful planning effort by local citizens and 
State and Federal wildlife agencies. 


FUNDS FOR COMPLETION OF BASIC IMPROVEMENTS 





















A total investment of $498,000 is needed to complete basic improve- 
ment at the refuge and to bring water from the irrigation district 
wasteway to Benton Lake and thus assure a water supply during dry 
periods, This would bring the refuge into production. Full devel- 
opment will require about $1,250,000. 

The National Wildlife Federation and the Montana Wildlife Fed- 
eration respectfully urge your consideration of this request as pre- 
sented by Senators Murray and Mansfield and Montana’s delegation 
in the House of Representatives. By providing this money the Con- 
gress can make a very important first step in the restoration of a vital 
waterfowl nesting area at a time when our wetland resources are 
suffering irreparable losses. 

Thank you for the privilege of appearing here today. 
Senator Ture. Thank you, sir. 
The next witness is Mr. C. R. Gutermuth. 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 


STATEMENT OF C. R. GUTERMUTH, VICE PRESIDENT 


PREPARED STATEMENT 





Mr. Gurermutnu. Senator Thye, I am C. R. Gutermuth, vice presi- 
dent of the Wildlife Management Institute. 

Lam merely presenting this statement and I would like to comment 
briefly on a couple of items in it and submit the full statement for 
the record. 
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Senator Ture. Very well, it may be included in the record at this 
oint. 


(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF C. R. GUTERMUTH, OF THE WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Chairman, I am C. R. Gutermuth, vice president of the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute, a national membership organization that is dedicated to the 
improved management and proper utilization of renewable natural resources 
in the public interest. The program of the institute dates back to 1911. 

There are a number of items in H. R. 5189 upon which we wish to comment 
briefly. These particular appropriations involve projects and programs that 
would be of public benefit, and we appreciate this opportunity to be heard. 

The committee previously has received testimony from Senator Murray and 
members of the Montana delegation, urging the appropriation of $90,000 to the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife (United States Fish anid Wildlife 
Service) for taking initial steps to assure a regular supply of water for the 
Benton Lake National Wildlife Refuge in that State. Conservationists support 
the Montana delegation’s request. 

Created hy Executive order in 1929, the 12,000-acre Benton Lake National 
Wildlife Refuge has proved to be an excellent waterfowl nesting and rearing 
area in the years of above-average water supply. Unfortunately, the lake has 
no reliable source of water and its level is subject to extreme fluctuation. Asa 
result, the refuge’s waterfowl production record is erratic. Biologists of the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife and of the Montana Fish and Game 
Department are agreed, however, that a high annual level of productivity would 
result if a regular flow of water could be brought into the refuge. 

Local cooperation between the Greenfield Irrigation District and sportsmen’s 
groups has assured the refuge of a reliable source of water, and development 
plans entail the construction of a system to shunt the district’s irrigation-return 
water into the refuge. A legal review by the Department of the Interior has 
shown that the construction of canals, gates, and other structures ec n proceed 
without obstruction. The Montana State Legislature has enacted enabling legis- 
lation authorizing the acquisition of the right-of-way that is needed to accom- 
plish the delivery of water from the irrigation district to Benton Lake. 

While the requested $90,000 will not be adequate to complete the water-delivery 
system, it will enable the Federal Government to begin an orderly development 
of the project. Putting water into Benton Lake and the corollary development of 
the refuge will result in benefits to waterfowl and sportsmen that will be realized 
over a wide area. Recoveries of ducks and geese banded on breeding grounds in 
central Montana show that birds produced there are bagged in Wyoming, Colo 
rado, New Mexico, and Arizona. Some of the birds also migrate westward 
throuch Utah and Nevada and continue on into the Pacific flyway States. 

A second item in H. R. 5189, with which we are concerned, annesrs under the 
heading of “Construction” in House Report No. 145 for the Bureau of Snort 
Fisheries and Wildlife. ‘The House earmarked $200,000 of the money that is 
needed by the Bureau for construction, game management, and wildlife-refuge 
facilities, for “purchase of land within the DeSoto-Bertrand Bend area of the 
Missouri River in Harrison County, Iowa, to initiate the establishment of a 
migratory-bird refuge.” 

In the first place, we wish to point out that in addition to the waterfowl 
refuge that would be created in the proposed DeSoto-Bertrand Bend develop- 
ment, a major use contemplated for the water portion of the area is summer 
recreational sports like fishing, swimming, and boating. Furthermore, the crop 
land acquired in conjunction with the project would be farmed to provide 
waterfowl food. 

Two factors concern us in connection with this earmarking provision: 

(1) The House stipulated that $200,000 shall be used for the purchase of 
the land in Harrison County, Iowa, and the principal part of the nronosed 
development—including most of the water area and nearly two-thirds of 
the acreage—actually is in Nebraska; and 

(2) The Solicitor for the Department of the Interior advises that the 
project would have to be approved by the Migratory Bird Conservation 
Commission inasmuch as the appropriation act stipulates that the area is 
for the “establishment of a migratory bird refuge.” 
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The appropriation in H. R. 5189 is the first allotment that has been provided 
in a number of years for construction at wildlife refuges. Many urgently 
needed wildlife refuge facilities have had to be postponed and a backlog of im- 
portant projects has developed. Now then, if the Congress earmarks $200,000 
of the allotted refuge construction money for the DeSoto-Bertrand Bend project, 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife will be forced to delay still longer 
planned developments at existing refuges in Arizona, Washington, South Da- 
kota, North Dakota, and California. 

While we are in favor of the DeSoto-Bertrand Bend project, in view of the 
fact that the Migratory Bird Conservation Commission has not approved the 
acquisition of this land, the practical effect of the proviso in H. R. 5189 would 
be to put $200,000 of the much needed refuge construction funds in cold storage. 

Of course, the conservationists would like to have additional funds provided 
for the DeSoto-Bertrand Bend project, Mr. Chairman, and spokesmen for the 
Interior Department can tell the committee how this area would fit into the 
overall national wildlife-refuge program. We do not feel, however, that this 
project is important enough to warrant the taking of the money out of the 
funds that are needed for construction work at existing national waterfowl 
refuges. We urge that the committee delete the proviso earmarking the $200,000 
for the DeSoto-Bertrand Bend area, or increase the appropriation and provide 
additional funds for that purpose. If the committee feels that the project 
should be undertaken at this time, and the earmarking provision is left in, the 
words “Nebraska and” should be substituted for the words, “Harrison County,” 
in that proviso. 

My final comments relate to the budget request of the United States Forest 
Service for $11,500,000 to initiate a 5-year program for the improvement and 
development of recreational facilities on the national forests. 

Congress has been urged for years to increase the annual appropriations for 
the improvement of public recreational facilities and wildlife habitat on the 
national forests. Attention has been called repeatedly to the deplorable con- 
dition and inadequacy of the camping, picnicking, and sanitary facilities in the 
153 national forests in 38 States, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. 

Many of the public-use facilities were built by the CCC. Overcrowding is 
forcing indiscriminate camping and picknicking at unsuitable places, with in- 
creased fire risk to the forests and threats of pollution to watercourses that 
furnish municipal water supplies. 

The recently published prospectus, Operation Outdoors, part I, of the Forest 
Service documeuts the problems and suggests a program to meet the ever 
increasing public recreational use of the forests. Congressional appropriations 
never have been adequate to meet the needs and, while the facilities have deteri- 
orated steadily, recreational use has outstripped all expectations. From about 
27 million persons in 1950, attendance rose nearly 60 percent to 46 million in 
1955. An additionai 20 million persons are expected to make use of the national 
forests during the next 5 years. 

National forests pay their way. The receipts from the sale of timber, leases, 
and other income sources far exceed the annual expenditures for operations and 
management. In fiscal year 1956 the receipts exceeded the operating expenses 
and estimated depreciation by $39 million. An even greater “profit” is antici- 
pated in the next few years. 

Although the House Committee on Appropriations endorsed the 5-year program, 
it reduced the appropriation for this item to $8,770,000 on the basis that it 
appeared to be the maximum amount that could be expended efficiently during 
the initial year. Both the committee’s endorsement of the program and its 
reduced appropriation were.sustained by the House. 

The conservationists are hopeful that the United States Forest Service officials 
who appeared before this committee and discussed the popular Operation Out- 
doors were able to convey to the committee the scope of the plan, its urgent 
need, and the schedule of activities which led that agency to request $11,500,000 
for the initial year of operation. 

We also are hopeful, Mr. Chairman, that this committee will not only endorse 
Operation Outdoors, but will provide the amount requested in the budget and 
work for the $11,500,000 that the Forest Service needs and can put to good use. 

I am sure that everyone agrees Operations Outdoors is a very worthwhile 
project, and that the only question is how quickly and fully can the Forest 
Service implement its plan. We think that there has been too much conserv- 
ativeness and questionable prudence already. 

Thanks for your courtesy. 
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BENTON LAKE REFUGE 


Mr. Gurermutu. I would first like to say that this statement also 
has the endorsement of the Isaak Walton League of America, Mr, 
Joseph W. Penfold, who was here earlier, but their national conven- 
tion is starting here at the Mayflower and he had to leave, so he asked 
if I would not indicate that the league is behind this statement and 
also behind these requests that were made by Mr. Callison of the 
National Wildlife Federation. 

Mr. Brandborg commented on one of the items in my statement, the 
Benton Lake National Wildlife Refuge. It is hoped, Mr. Chairman, 
that the committee will give favorable consideration to this request 
for funds that was presented by Senator Murray and the Montana 
delegation. 


SPORT FISHERIES CONSTRUCTION 


The second item that I would like to refer to is that of the Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife appropriation of the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service under the heading of “Construction.” 

The details are given in here, 

Briefly the situation is this: The House committee earmarked 
$200,000 of the construction money for the DeSoto-Bertand Bend de- 
velopment project along the Missouri River for land acquisition for 
the development of that program. 

Now, while the conservationists feel that this area should be set 
aside and while it should become an important part of the national 
wildlife refuge system, we are vigorously opposed to the earmarking 
of this construction money for this purpose. 

This is the first time that any substantial amount of money has been 
appropriated for construction and development of our existing na- 
tional wildlife refuges and now the committee then earmarked $9.0,000 
of that fund for this land- -acquisition program. 

I would like to point out two things: No. 1, the Migratory Bird Con- 
servation Commission which must pass on the acquisition of land for 
migratory birds’ refuges has not approved this purpose. Conse- 
quently, to earmark this fund prior to the approval of this Commis- 
sion is tantamount to just freezing $200,000, putting it in cold storage. 

Now, the other thing i is serious is that in earmarking this money, 
the language i is quoted in my statement, Senator Thye, but they in- 
nocently and inadv ertently stated that the land was in Harrison 
County, Iowa. Well, a substantial portion, in fact, most of the land 
to be acquired under this project is in Nebraska. 


RECOMMENDED ACTION 


I recommend here in the statement two things: That while we 
would like to have this refuge land, would like to have this money, if 
in the wisdom of the committee this $200,000 is going to be allowed, 
then we certainly request that the $200,000 be added to that develop- 
ment money that is so urgently needed for the existing refuges. 

Furthermore, Senator Thye, in any event, this proviso in here 
should certainly be qualified, as T have indicated, to show that the land 
is located in Nebraska and Iowa. 
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In other words, substituting the words “Nebraska” and “Iowa,” for 
the words “Harrison County,” Iowa; passing on quickly we support 
the recommendation of the National Wildlife Federation and sin- 
cerely hope that this $11,500,000 which was requested in the budget 
and which was cut back to $8,770,000 by the House committee, be 
restored. 

In reiteration of what Mr. Callison said, we feel that the Forest 
Service and the Bureau of the Budget, in allowing this $1114 million 
for this purpose, realized that the funds could be used properly during 
this initial year, and we certainly hope that this committee will give 
consideration to restoring that amount to the original budget request. 


FOREST SERVICE WILDLIFE FUNDS 


Mr. Callison commented on the wildlife management fund for the 
Forest Service. We certainly go along with him on that. There is 
no comment in my statement to that effect, but we certainly favor that. 

We feel that the bulk of the big-game resources in the United States 
are produced on the national forests. It is the responsibility of the 
Forest Service to maintain that habitat and they certainly have never 
come even close to having the amount of money that is needed for that 
purpose. 

ALASKA FOREST FIRE FUNDS 


Mr. Callison commented on the forest-fire request in Alaska. I 
would like to say briefly, Senator Thye, that I have seen fires burn 
without attention for weeks in Alaska. I have seen smoke so that the 
whole area north of the Alaska range, running clear up into the Arctic, 
is so covered with smoke that you cannot see the sun. 

I have seen that myself. 

All I have to say is that while we have been—many of thes organi- 
zations may have been—a little reluctant to come in and ask for addi- 
tional funds for that purpose, certainly there should be immediate 
steps taken to cut down some of the tremendous fire losses in Alaska. 

In many cases those fires get started—caused by natural causes—and 
they just burn and burn themselves out. 

We certainly feel that attention should be given to that. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Taye. Thank you, sir. 

The next witness is Mr. Spencer Smith. 


STATEMENT OF MR. SPENCER SMITH 


PROTECTION OF FOREST RESOURCES 


Mr. Smirn. May I offer the committee a rather more complete 
statement than I am able to give now before the record is closed ? 

Senator Ture. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. My organization is a rather small organization. 

Senator Tyr. You may submit the statement and it will be in- 
corporated in the record. 

Mr. Smiru. Thank you very much. 

I would like at this time to highlight some of the things we intended 
to include in this report and also at the outset to strongly endorse what 
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has been said here by both Mr. Gutermuth and Mr. Callison, especially 
in regard to the protection of our resources in Alaska. 

I sometimes feel that despite our present concern that we are remote 
and we do not perhaps bring them to your attention to the extent that 
we should. 

The thing, Mr. Chairman, that I am most interested in bringing to 
the attention of the committee is I am sure something you have heard 
many times before, but it is disturbing to me. 

I am an economist, and perhaps my primary interest is the needs 
that the economy is going to have of its various resources, forest re- 
sources in particular here, and that certainly there are various organi- 
zations that have been attempting to try to get some idea and some 
lucid projections of these needs. 

The Resources of the Future is one organization. 

Mr. Dubert, of the Association of the Twentieth Century Fund, care- 
fully studied the problem. The National Planning Association, the 
Forest Service in their most recent effort which came out in their tim- 
ber-resources review, is another attempt to do it. 

Basically it seems there is one general agreement and I shall not 
burden the committee with a recapitulation of details of all the 
statistics of the past, but I am aware of the demands and the increased 
impact upon all resources, soil, water, as the chairman mentioned a 
while ago, timber. 

I was interested to note that when we look back from 1929 to 1956, 
with the 1956 figure somewhat estimated, our lumber production has 
hardly reflected the nature of our expanded economy. 





LUMBER PRODUCTION 





In 1929 we produced 39.8 billion board-feet. In 1956 it is estimated 
we will produce 38 billion, or a decreased of 1.8 billion. 

At the same time we increased the number of people in the United 
States about 4614 million. 

In terms of per capita income after taxes and after we have adjusted 
for price increases, per capita disposable income in constant dollars 
has increased from 1929 to 1956 from $30 to $1,469. 

There are about 47 million more people. We will have an estimated 
increase by the year 1975 to 2,000 of anywhere from 210 to 275 million 
people in our country, an estimated increase of somewhere arouhd 
90 to 150 percent in per capital disposable income. 

These people are going to enjoy increasing standards of living. 

I have attended the hearings on the Joint Economic Report. The 
National Association of Manufacturers and CIO and practically 
every organization that goes there says there is no argument that 
we are going to be in an expanding economy. 

Therefore, it is incumbent upon us to see what our forest resources 
specifically, and what our general resources are going to do to attempt 
to meet this kind of expansion. 

There are several things that are a little difficult for me to under- 
stand. Tree planting was testified to here this morning. I am nota 
nurseryman, would make no indication that I have, but we have 50 
million acres of forest lands. 

Now, these are not soil-bank lands. These are in the land classifica- 
tion “Forest lands,” that need to be replanted and reforested. 
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We are proceeding at the rate of about half million acres per year. 
Now, I do not find this pace of reconstruction quite breathtaking. 
I feel this is something that is reasonably incumbent on us and if we 
are going to reforest the forest land, let alone the thing that Senator 
Thye is talking about—I have seen some newspaper articles around 
Blue Earth, Minn., and up around Bimidji, which is my old stomping 
grounds in Minnesota and I see in some of these particular areas they 
are precluded from entering into the conservation reserve part of 
the soil-bank program because of the lack of seedlings. 

I do not know whether this can be resuscitated. I am not suggestin 
that money can grow seed where seed is not available, but I do thin 
this should be looked into with greater care and to investigate that, 

If this amount is to be made for assistance to the States for tree 
planting, it should be done. We hope certainly that our forest re- 
sources are going to be able to pick up the slack and also meet the needs 
that are going to be placed upon them in the future. 


RECREATION PROBLEM 


The one thing that has come to the attention of the public, I am 
afraid slowly, the public perhaps individually are aware of it, but it 
is a thing which has been postponed in the public mind to a great 
extent, and that is the problem of recreation. 

Just recently I had an interest, since this matter was before the 
committee, to dig back into some of the records as to the use of our 
national forest in recreation. 

I call to the committee’s attention the fact that in 1929 we had a 
little over 7 million visitors, and in 1956, a preliminary estimate, 
those visits will run between 52 million to 53 million. That is even up 
from 4614 million of last year. That is an increase percentagewise 
which correlates beautifully with our increased population, of some 
660 percent. 

Certainly in the depression we did achieve some refurbishing of 
these, with the CCC camps, but what has happened since? 

We have deferred this item. It has been a deferrable item. The war 
came on. It was pretty hard to ask for increased appropriations to 
reestablish recreation facilities in the national forests. 

So they were postponed. The immediate inflationary period follow- 
ing the war caused another postponement. Korea came along, and 
we postponed it again. 

Now we are at a place where the postponement is going to mean a 
serious explosion in the national forest if we do not attempt to achieve 
this reestablishment very quickly. 

I think the biggest problem is that when people see the amount of 
money that is being requested for this 1 year there is a tendency to 
be a bit skeptical about it. There is also some question, some people 
have raised questions, as to whether they can spend it. 

Some expenditures are just a matter of effective use of existing equip- 
ment. It is not a question of tremendous expansion of trained people. 

There is such a matter as having people who are in the serv'ces 
quite different from forestry to create structures and things of that 
nature. 
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I would like to point out that while the increase may seem sub- 
stantial to people at first blush, that we should realize how much of 
this has been postponed. 

I remember when I was on the staff at the University of Minnesota 
there was a senior colleague there who was most revered at the Univer- 
sity, a man by the name of Prof. F. B. Graver. I recall in an 
open meeting of his colleagues there was much amusement when he 
said he thought that the use of the outdoors would be one of the biggest 
industries in another two decades. 

When he suggested that it might run as much as _ 12 to 15 billion 
dollars of our gross national product and national income, there was 
some amusement as a result of that comment. 

Now it appears that he was much too conservative. 


ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF RECREATIONAL SPENDING 


It is estimated that the total recreational expenditure is about $24 
billion in 1956. Certainly Dr. Burns, the Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers, has suggested to the economic 
committee that in 1953, the summer, kind of recession we were in at 
that time, one of the reasons for the quick recovery out of it was the 
tremendous expenditure on recreational vacations in 1953. 

I think Minnesota in 1953 posted one of the biggest years they 
ever had in their summer in recreational facilities. It was true in 
most resort areas. 

I think this simply augurs for us to be most careful and prudent 
in the management of the trees. 

We have heard testimony of how long it takes to produce trees. 
If the Forest Service is going to provide the necessary sustenance 
for wildlife that Mr. Callison talked about—and these gentlemen are 
experts in their particular areas, have had long years of experience— 
we are going to have to husband our resources, perhaps our last large 
area of natural resources in Alaska, if we are going to achieve 
protection. 

I understand from the Forest Service reports there is around 80 
million acres within the continental areas of the United States that 
are not in the national forest and do not have any fire protection at 
the present time. Now, I know that perhaps conservationists and 
other organizations from time to time come before this committee and 
say, “Give us more of this, give us more of that.” It is something like 
being against sin. Everybody is against sin in general, and I sup- 
pose enjoys part of it privately. VESPER is for economy and yet 
they want economy to take place somewhere else. 

I.think basically the kind of expenditures that we have to have is 
in the kind of economy that Mr. Callison talked about and which I 
certainly want to support wholeheartedly here this morning, the econ- 
omy to prevent the waste, the debilitation, despoliation, the waste 
of resources that we are going to make demand in the future upon, 
that this is a matter for all of us to keep in our minds and thoughts 
for a good many years to come and see what can be done now. 

Tt does take time to grow a tree. It is a problem in our life at the 
moment rather than in the future. 

tentlemen, I want to document this in a more orderly fashion for 
the committee. 
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(The statement referred to appears on p. 882.) 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you very much for a most interesting 
statement. 

Mr. Dougherty. 


DovuGeias Fir Plywoop ASSOCIATION AND HarRDWoop PLywoop INSTITUTE 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT E. DOUGHERTY, OF HAWES, GOSNELL & 
DOUGHERTY, REPRESENTATIVE 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Doucuerty. My name is Robert Dougherty, partner in the law 
firm of Hawes, Gosnell, and Dougherty, with offices in Washington. 
I am here in place of Robert N. Hawes, of our firm, who was called 


away from the city. He asked me to express regrets that he could not 
be here personally. 


Mr. Hawes is Washington counsel, Senator. In the interest of the 
committee’s time, I would like to submit Mr. Hawes’ statement for the 
record and make brief reference to the highlights of it. 

Chairman Haypen. That may be done. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is Robert N. Hawes. 
I am a partner in the law firm of Hawes, Gosnell & Dougherty, with offices in 
Washington, D. C. I am Washington counsel for the Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association and general counsel for the Hardwood Plywood Institute. I have 
been asked by the member companies of those associations, producers of soft- 
wood and hardwood plywood, to appear before you in their behalf to support the 
appropriations for the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. Budget 
reference 341, amount $2,215,000. 

The hardwood-plywood producers make plywood of hardwoods, the principal 
domestic woods are birch, gum, oak, walnut, cherry. Their plants are scattered 
throughout the States, east of the Rockies. There are 62 plants in the Hard- 
wood Plywood Institute which represent approximately 60 percent of the total 
domestic hardwood-plywood production. 

The softwood-plywood producers make plywood from Douglas-fir, white pine, 
and hemlock, all western sowtwoods. The plants are located in the States of 
Washington, Oregon, and California. There are 92 plants in DFPA represent- 
ing 89 percent of the total softwood-plywood production. 

The producers of hardwood and softwood plywood wish to support the appro- 
priation for $2,215,000 for a number of reasons, some of which I will briefly 
outline. 

Forest Products Laboratory for many years has been the final authority on 
testing procedures and minimum property requirements to be incorporated in 
Government specifications and commercial standards for wood products, such as 
plywood, hardboard, particle board, and similar products providing a maximum 
utilization for wood. The Bureau of Standards, to which is delegated the au- 
thority to issue commercial standards, has no wood technicians and, therefore, 
relies entirely on FPL for the formulation of testing procedure and property 
requirements of products utilizing wood as the raw material. This is also true 
of the military and Federal Housing Administration in respect to their specifi- 
eations for plywood and other wood products. The functions performed by 
FPL in respect to specifications and commercial standards are essential both to 
industry and Government. 

In order to properly perform these essential functions, FPL should maintain 
its research program on new adhesives and new core materials such as particle 
and chipboard which may be used in plywood made for the military or com- 
mercial use. The study of properties of the new materials prior to use by 
industry will simplify the development of Government specifications and ex- 
pedite the availability of improved products for military use. 


89775—57——_50 
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The FPL research on wood utilization should be broadened to include more 
extensive research in the value of the many composition wood chip and fiber 
materials that have recently been introduced in the American market. Some 
of these materials may be suitable for use in plywood construction. The many 
small plywood plants are not able to undertake the necessary research. As 
the p”oblem is an essential one of wood utilization, the FPL is particularly well 
equipped for the research which will bring the products from the experimental 
to the commercial stage. The industries I represenr will undertake to co- 
operate with FPL, but the initial research in wood utilization should be under- 
taken by FPL. 

FPL does research for the plywood industry on a contract basis. Its years of 
experience and its trained staff provide a research facility not otherwise avail- 
able to our industry. We feel that FPL is the vehicle that is best equipped to 
do the research that is required, and that funds should be appropriated to permit 
full utilization and improvement of the FPL facilities. 

In line with the above, I would like to point up a specific situation. In the 
State of Oregon large stands of privately and Government owned timber 
(estimated at 250 billion square feet) is infested with a disease known as 
white speck. White speck, like rot, affects the physical properties of the wood. 
Neither the cause or a cure for white speck has been discovered. The full 
effect of white sneck on the streneth of the wood hos not vet heen determined, 
Research hy FPL may develop means of reducing the infestation and methods 
of using the infested wood may be developed. The softwood plywood manu- 
facturers have contracted with FPL to work on the white speck problem. Actu- 
ally, the problem is one that concerns both Government and private users of 
timber, so the Government part in a program must go forward. 

Another proper area for research by the FPL is in the properties of second- 
growth timber. The use of second-growth timber will steadily increase. As 
second growth timber does not have all of the characteristics of first-growth 
timber. there are many problems that will have to be solved before the most 
economic use and greatest utilization can be obtained. 

An important function of FPL is that of an impartial arbiter in technical 
disputes which occasionally arise within the industry and between industry and 
its customers, Government or private. The reputation of FPL’s staff is such 
that when it is called on to act as the arbiter, disputes are fairly and finally 
concluded. In order for FPT. to maintain this position of standing, it is essential 
that adequate funds be available for FPL research. 

It should not be overlooked that FPL must compete for the technical help 
that is essential to maintain a research center. Technicians are entitled to fair 
and adequate compensation. The appropriation must be sufficient to provide 
for the technical skills required. 

The plywood industry is a strong supporter of the research activities of the 
FPL. My clients are of the opinion that much of the work done at FPL could 
not be undertaken elsewhere. We favor the maintenance of FPL as a strong, 
well manned and equipped wood research organization. We believe that the 
wood utilization research of FPL is essential to our economy and that it should 
be maintained at a very high level of technical efficiency; we, therefore, favor 
the appropriation for $2,215,000. We testified in favor of an increase in the 
FPL appropriation in 1956; we believe that the increase was barely adequate to 
do the job required. We have every reason to believe that the increase was 
used to the advantage of the country as a whole and primarily to increase utiliza- 
tion of our natural resources. Without hesitation we recommend that your 
committee allow the $2,215,000 requested. 


FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY, MADISON, WIS. 


Mr. Doucnerty. We have been asked by the member companies 
to those associations that produce softwood and hardwood plywood 
to appear before you in their behalf to support the appropriation for 
the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. 

The budget estimate is $2,215,000. The hardwood plywood pro- 
ducers make plywood of hardwoods. The principal domestic woods 
are birch, gum, oak, walnut, cherry. Their plants are scattered 
throughout the States east of the Rockies. There are 62 plants in the 
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Hardwood Plywood Institute which represent approximately 60 per- 
cent of the total domestic hardwood plywood production. 

The softwood plywood producers make plywood from Douglas fir, 
white pine, and hemlock, all western softwoods. The plants are lo- 
cated in the States of Washington, Oregon, and California. There 
are 92 plants in DFPA representing 89 percent of the total softwood 
plywood production. 

The producers of hardwood and softwood plywood wish to support 
the appropriation for $2,215,000 for a number of reasons, some of 
which I will briefly outline. 

Forest Products Laboratory for many years has been the final 
authority on testing procedures and minimum property requirements 
to be incorporated in Government specifications and commercial stand- 
ards for wood products, such as plywood, hardboard, particle board, 
and similar products providing a maximum utilization for wood. 


IMPORTANCE TO BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


The Bureau of Standards, to which is delegated the authority to 
issue commercial standards, has no wood technicians and, therefore, 
relies entirely on FPL for the formulation of testing procedure and 
property requirements of products utilizing wood as the raw material. 

This is also true of the military and Federal Housing Administra- 
tion in respect to their specifications for plywood and other wood 
products. The functions performed by FPL in respect to specifica- 
tions and commercial standards are essential both to industry and 
Government. 

In order to properly perform these essential functions, FPL should 
maintain its research program on new adhesives and new core ma- 
terials such as particle and chipboard which may be used in plywood 
made for the military or commercial use. 

The study of properties of the new materials prior to. use by indus- 
try will simplify the development of Government specifications and 
expedite the availability of improved products for military use. 

The Federal Products Laboratory on wood utilization should be 
broadened to include more extensive research in the value of the many 
composition wood chip and fiber materials that have recently been 
introduced in the American market. Somé of these materials may be 
suitable for use us plywood construction. 

~The matty small plywood plants are not able to undertake the neces- 
sary research. 

As the problem is an essential one of wood utilization, the FPL is 
particularly well equipped for the research which will bring the prod- 
ucts from the experimental stage to the commercial stage. 


COOPERATION OF INDUSTRY 


The industries 1 represent will undertake to cooperate with FPL, 
but the initial research in wood utilization shield be undertaken by 
FPL. 

FPL does research for the plywood industry on a contract basis, 
its years of experience and its trained staff provide a research facility 
not otherwise available to our industry. We feel that FPL is the 
vehicle that is best equipped to do the research that is required, and 
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that funds should be appropriated to permit full utilization and 
improvement of the FPL facilities. 


WHITE SPECK DISEASE IN OREGON 


In line with the above, I would like to point up a specific situation. 

In the State of Oregon large stands of privately and Government- 
owned timber—estimated at 250 billion square feet—is infested with 
a disease known as white speck. White speck, like rot, affects the 
physical properties of the wood. Neither the cause nor a cure for 
white speck has been discovered. 

The full effect of white speck on the strength of the wood has not 
yet been determined. Research by FPL may develop means of re- 
ducing the infestation and methods of using the infested wood may be 
developed. 

The softwood plywood manufacturers have contracted with FPL 
to work on the white speck problem. Actually, the problem is one 
that concerns both Government and private users of timber, so the 
Government part in a program must go forward. 


PROBLEMS OF SECOND-GROWTH TIMBER 


Another proper area for research by the FPL is in the properties 
of second-growth timber. The use of second-growth timber will 
steadily increase. As second growth timber does not have all of the 
characteristics of first-growth timber, there are many problems that 
will have to be solved before the most economic use and greatest 
utilization can be obtained. The strength and stress values of second- 
growth timber appear to be different from that of virgin timber. 


ARBITRATION OF TECHNICAL DISPUTES 


An important function of FPL is that of an impartial arbiter in 
technical disputes which occasionally arise within the industry and 
between industry and its customers, Government, or private. 

The reputation of the FPL staff is such that when it is called on 
to act as the arbiter, disputes are fairly and finally concluded. In 
order for FPL to maintain this position of standing, it is essential 
that adequate funds be available for FPL research. 

It should not be overlooked that FPL must compete for the techni- 
cal help that is essential to maintain a research center. Technicians 
are entitled to fair and adequate compensation. The appropriation 
must be sufficient to provide for the technical skills required. 

The plywood industry is a strong supporter of the research activi- 
ties of the FPL. My clients are of the opinion that much of the 
work done at FPL could not be undertaken elsewhere. 

We favor the maintenance of FPL as a strong, well-manned, and 
equipped wood research organization. We believe that the wood 
utilization research of FPL is essential to our economy and that it 
should be maintained at a very high level of technical efficiency. 
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ADEQUATE FUNDS URGED 































We, therefore, favor the appropriation for $2,215,000. 

We testified in favor of an increase in the FPL appropriation in 
1956. We believe that the increase was barely adequate to do the job 
required. We have every reason to believe that the increase was used 
to the advantage of the country as a whole and primary to increase 
utilization of our natural resources. 

Without hesitation we recommend that your committee allow the 
$2,215,000 requested. 

Chairman Haypen. You may be assured that the Forest Production 
Laboratory has good standing before this committee. 

Mr. Dovenerry. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. We have here a group of citizens of Fairfax 
County, who desire to testify with respect to the acquisition of land 
for the George Washington Parkway by the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission. 

Appar ently there are six. Have you agreed upon anyone who could 
act as a spokesman or do you all want to testify ? 

Mr. Srxcrrs. No, sir; a number of us, I don’t know how many, have 
gotten letters assuring us that we would be permitted to speak. We 
have not agreed on any single spokesman because our statements pre- 
sent different aspects of the same point of view. 

Chairman Haypen. Then if you will please come forward one at 
a time, I will call Mr. Gasch. 

Mr. Gascu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to yield my position to 
Mr. Burling because that will keep the proper continuity of our state- 
ments. 

NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD B. BURLING, OF COVINGTON & BURLING, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON PARKWAY 





Mr. Buruine. My name is Edward B. Burling, and I am a lawyer 
in Washington, a member of the firm of Covington & Burling. 

Since 1921 I have been the owner of a large tract on the Potomac 
River betes een Chain Bridge and Great Falls. I have quite a lot of 
improvements there. I suppose my total expenditures for all the im- 
provements would be something like over $20, 000. 

I am very much interested in ‘this whole project. Now, I have the 
following comments to make. 

It contemplates a total of $2 million; $1 million to be paid by the 
National Government ; $500,000 to be paid by Fairfax County, and 
$500,000 by Virginia. 

Now, I understand that there is grave doubt about the power of 
Fairfax County to borrow any money to contribute toward this enter- 
prise. I should think that the appropriation here, if made, should 
have a condition that it is not to be effective until Fairfax County has 
legally bound itself to borrow and pay in $500,000. 
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CONTRIBUTION REQUIREMENTS IN BASIC LAW 


Chairman Haypen. My understanding is that under the Capper- 
Crampton Act there must be such a valid agreement as you have sug- 
gested. Otherwise the money appropriated by the Congress cannot 
be. utilized. 

That is in the basic law. If it is in the basic law it is not necessary 
to include that here. 

Mr. Burttne. I suppose the same thing would be true about: the 
ae of Virginia, that they would have to bind themselves to con- 
tribute. 

Chairman Haypen. Exactly. The original act of Congress con- 
templated that binding agreements would be made before any of the 
appropriation is obligated. 

ow, if this appropriation is made and those agreements are not 
obtainable, then the funds cannot be obligated. 

Mr. Bururne. I am glad to know that. That answers that question. 


CHARACTER OF PROJECT 


The next thing I want to point out is that the whole project is rather 
uncertain. I do not know and I doubt, Senator, whether the com- 
mittee knows, just what the project is. Is it a highway project, or 
is it a park project ? 

You will recall under the Kapper-Crampton Act what was con- 
templated was a park along the river. Originally there was no high- 
way Satitieing lated at all on the Virginia side. 

Now, do they mean to take all the land that was proposed to be 
taken for a park? If they do it is an enormously expensive thing. 

I do not think they know themselves because Mr. Nolen said before 
you last week that a lot of field work and surveying must be done and 
we are not prepared at this time to suggest specific solutions. 

In other words, they do not come before you with a definite proposal 
and I do not know. 

Mind you, that plan was made in 1939. Is it still effective, or are 
they going to change it? There have been great changes over there. 
I should think there should be a restudy of the situation so that every- 
body could know just what is contemplated. 

I don’t think that Mr. Nolen himself knows yet exactly what they 
propose to do. 

It is not clear to me where the highway is to be. Is it to be a low- 
level highway or is it to be on top of the bluff or is it going to be back 
farther from the river ? 

If I knew those things I would know much better whether I wanted 
to join in it, or not. 

Also, there has been a good deal of talk about a wilderness park and 
in the original Kapper-Crampton Act that was talked about. But 
you can’t build a great big highway with bulldozers and tumble down 
mountains and fill up valleys and still have any wilderness there. 

It is going to be a concrete highway if they build it and there won't 
be a wilderness. 
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ESTIMATES OF TOTAL COST 


I think a little more elucidation would be useful. 1 think that really 
what they contemplate is a highway. The first thing that occurs to 
meis.the question of cost. Here is $2 million. 

Mr. Nolen stated that that would be ample to acquire all the land. 
If they mean all the land, that their 1939 plan called for by way of 
parkland and highway, $2 million will nowhere be sufficient. 

Our estimate is that it will contemplate thirteen hundred acres. 

Along the river the cost would be double. 

If they wish to purchase just a right-of way for a highway, then 
$2 million might be adequate. 

But I don’t know what they propose to do, whether they mean to 
take all of my land, or whether they mean to have just a highway 
through. 

That is why it is so difficult to determine what to do. 

The next thing, suppose the land has been acquired, what is it 
going to cost to build a highway there. There is a distance of 6 
miles or so from Cabin John to Great Falls. What is that going to 
cost. to tear down those bluifs the way they are doing it below Chain 
Bridge? 

I have Mr. Nolen’s statement that the cost below Chain Bridge 
was more than a milion dollars a mile. That is, the cost of construc- 
tion of that highway from Chain Bridge to Great Falls, 6 miles, 
would cost probably $5 million. 

The land alone will cost three or four million dollars. Altogether 
that stretch of highway from the Virginia end of the Cabin John 
Bridge to Great Falls would cost from eight to ten million dollars. 

Now, in that whole area there are not 200 presently living today, I 
do not believe. I know the country very well. I have gone over 
every foot of it in 30 years. There are not over 200 people living in 
that whole area. 

NECESSITY FOR HIGHWAY IN DOUBT 


The question is, is that a useful expenditure of eight or ten million 
doliars to build that highway / 

Now, is it necessary / 

Go back to Chain Bridge. You come up there, that highway is to 
be built. On the Maryland side there is that existing memorial park- 
way. If you come up from Chain Bridge come up on the Virginia 
side, you get to Cabin John Bridge. If you want to go to Great 
Falls you can cross the bridge there and go on on the Maryland side 
on that highway which is already established. 

Or if you don’t want to do that, south of there is the circumfer- 
ential highway that goes way around the city. 

So, you see, if you are there at that point on the Virginia end of 
the Cabin John Bridge you come on the highway down south and 
you intersect route 139 which is already to be made a superhighway 
to Great Falls. 

So that if you are a wayfarer and find yourself at the Virginia end 
of the Cabin John Bridge, you can cross the bridge and go to Great 


Falls or you can come down on the circumferential highway and go 
to it. 
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So the problem is, do you need this third intermediate highway at 
a cost of perhaps $10 million where there are perhaps 200 people living 
there. That is why I think it is just a question, if money does not 
count, why you can build superhighways everywhere in the world. 

But is that a wise expenditure of $10 million when we all feel that 
the budget is a little high at the present and at a time when there has 
been no reexamination of the problem since 1939 and no fresh study 
although conditions have changed. 

You understand, Senator, that this is very difficult terrain. This 
road will go over small mountains and intersected by ravines and the 
cost per bridge over a ravine is $500,000. 

I think there are about 10 ravines in that stretch of land. It will 
probably cost. $5 million to construct bridges. 

Why do that when you could come down to route 193? You would 
then already have two highways. Is it necessary to interpose a third 
highway in that region at that cost? 

As TI say, I am perplexed because I do not know, apparently nobody 
knows what the plan is, whether it is a State park plan or highway. 

After 18 year it seems to me there should be a fresh study. 

I would suggest that a small appropriation of twenty-five or fifty 
thousand dollars be made with instructions to have a meeting between 
Fairfax County, the State of Virginia, and the Park and Planning 
Commission to restudy the situation and come back with a recommen- 
dation as to what will be the wise thing to do. 

In the meantime you do not have to increase the budget by a million 
and a half dollars. 

Chairman Hayven. We thank you for your statement. It is very 
constructive. 


ENGINEERING STUDY 


Mr. Bururne. I would like permission to file in the record the engi- 
neering study that goes along with it? 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 

(The study referred to follows :) 


Fats CHURCH, VA., April 1, 1957. 


EpWARpD B. BurRLING, Esq., 
701 Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Burrine: In accordance with your request of March 28, 1957, and 
for the purpose of comparing estimated engineering and construction costs relat- 
ing to proposed George Washington Memorial Parkway, Cabin John Bridge site 
to Great Falls, Va., NCPPC 1939 and existing route 193, Balls Hill Road to 
Great Falls, Va., we have made a preliminary review and analysis. 

In our opinion, the following conclusions as of March 31, 1957, are indicated: 


Estimate item George Washington Route 193 
Parkway NCPPC 193° 


Terrain_____- : i Generally rugged to | Generally rural, partly 
mountainous. open, partly wooded. 

Excavation and structures Tends to maximum Tends to minimum. 

Distance _-_- 5.2 miles : 

Nunhber ravines ted 

Number bridges 7 ‘ 

Engineering and construction unit cost per mile- - 

Total cost 
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We transmit terrain map annotated to show the above-specified routes. 
We hereby certify that we have no present or contemplated interest in the 
property herein studied and our employment and compensation are not contin- 
gent on any findings or amount of estimated costs. 
Very truly yours, 

SAMUEL Epstein 

JOHN R. WILLIAMS. 


Chairman Haypren. Mr. Gasch. 
NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION 


STATEMENT OF MANNING GASCH, McLEAN, VA. 


OPPOSITION TO GEORGE WASHINGTON PARKWAY 





Mr. Gascu. I appear before this subcommittee as a resident of 
Fairfax County, a property owner and a real estate broker of 24 years’ 
experience. I am familiar with the area involved in the proposed 
taking by the National Capital Planning Commission. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to be very brief, sir, because the time is late 
and you have been very patient with us. 

I would like to point out that the State of Virginia has no further 
funds for the acquisition of this real estate. The general assembly 
will not meet until January of 1958. 

The appropriation could only be made available July 1 of 1958 

providing the general assembly at that time passes such an appro- 
yriation. 
; There are a number of things that might prevent that, including the 
fact that in Virginia we are in dire financial straits. This year we 
are paying two installments of income tax and that has been made 
necessary by reason of the fact that we have to make so many capital 
expenditures since the last general assembly last May. So I don’t 
think the legislature is going to look with great favor on $500,000 as 
far as this project is concerned. 

Now, as far as Fairfax County is concerned, I am sure you will go 
into the legality of that but may I say in respect to this million and 
a half dollars it will not do any good until Virginia matches that 
fund. 

So why have another million and a half dollars locked up, which is 
part of that $70 billion that our dear Senator Byrd speaks of over 
which Congress has no control. 

I mean it is funds appropriated and cannot be expended. 

Mr. Burling has very eloquently spoken of the question of the three 
roads and the fact that this is not necessary just to get to Great Falls. 
I won’t go into that point again. But as far as the real estate is con- 
cerned, we are not talking about stopping at Great Falls, Senator. 

In the 1939 plan which I have here, this road is to terminate at River 
Bend Camp, which is a mile and a half above Great Falls. It says 
Great Falls on the map, but it is above Great Falls. 

In that area you are taking some of the most choice real estate in 
all the Commonwealth of Virginia. Those beautiful bluffs, that is the 
most valuable land along the Potomac River. 

I estimate it is worth between three and five thousand per acre. 
Seven and a half miles to a depth of a thousand feet which would be 
damaged or made unavailable for construction purposes would figure 
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out to $3,600,000 at the rate of $4,000 an acre, which is a median figure, 
In other words, Senator, you are serving the heart out of the roast 
beef. You are taking the heart out of the roast beef for the whole area 
and you are going to leave some culls. 
This proposal of the National Capital Planning Commission does not 
take into account the several beautiful residences that have been con- 
structed along that proposed parkway. One alone cost $150,000. 


EFFECT ON MADERIA SCHOOL 


The damage done to the Maderia School, both contributary and 
actual, will be tremendous. There are many houses in the fifteen to 
fifty thousand dollar bracket which will be decimated. 

My figure of $3,800,000 does not take those into account. They sa 
some of the land is not quite that valuable. I think you can get back 
to my figure by including those features. 


TOTAL ACREAGE REQUIRED 


Now, if you use Mr. Nolen’s 1939 plan I figure that the taking area 
will involve 1,324 acres. 1 arrived at that figure by beginning down 
there at the proposed Cabin John site and running to the River Bend 
Camp above Great Falls, a mile and a half above Great Falls. It is 
1,324 acres, or a total cost of this entire project, that is Fairfax County, 
State of Virginia, and Federal Government, of $4,042,000. That isa 
far cry from the $2 million which Mr. Nolen estimates. 

Neither Mr. Nolen, nor any member of his staff, has recently con- 
tacted the property owners. He has not taken into account these 
dwellings. He has not taken into account the special value of three 
fishing camps which are either commercial or nonconforming com- 
mercial near the terminals of this proposed parkway. Two of them 
are improved by a number of cottages. 

All of that would fall in line with Mr. Burling’s suggestion of a 
study. 

What we want to bring to your attention is that this thing will be 
far more costly from the standpoint of land acquisition and stand- 
point of construction than Mr. Nolen has admitted to you. 

I say this because the CIA has played havoc with land values from 
this standpoint. If you are going to put this $2 million figure in 
here and then you come along and see because the money was not 
available right off the bat, it has gone up, you will blame it on Fair- 
fax County and the Commonwealth of Virginia where I maintain, sir, 
that the figure was not a realistic figure from the start. 

Thank you, sir, very much. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Seegers. 
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NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION 


STATEMENT OF SCOTT SEEGERS 
ILLEGAL ASPECTS OF PROPOSAL TO BORROW FUNDS 


Mr. Sexcers. The National Capital Planning Commission’s budget 
includes an item of $114 million for purchase of right-of-way for the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway in Virginia from the proposed 
Cabin John Bridge to Great Falls. 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Scott Seegers. I am a resident and 
property owner in Fairfax County. I will touch briefly on the illegal 
aspects under which the county proposes to borrow half a million 
fm from the National Capital Planning Commission, as their 
contribution toward the purchase of this right-of-way. 

According to the Virginia Constitution, section 115a, the county 
is specifically forbidden to enter into any such long-term agreement 
without a previous referendum. 


LETTER FROM FAIRFAX COUNTY ATTORNEY 


I have here a letter which I would like entered into the record. It 
is a letter to me from Mr. Robert Fitzgerald, who is Commonwealth 
Attorney for Fairfax County. 


Chairman Haypen. The letter may be included in the record. 
Mr. Sercers. Thank you, sir. 
(The letter referred to follows :) 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY FOR THE 
COMMONWEALTH FOR FAIRFAX COUNTY, 


Fairfaa, Va., March 18, 1957. 
Mr. Scorr SEEGERs, 


McLean, Va. 


Deak Mr. Seecers : In reply to your letter of March 11, 1957, I advise as follows: 
Section 115a of the constitution of Virginia states as follows: 

“Power of counties and districts to borrow money and to issue evidences 
of indebtedness restricted. No debt shall be contracted by any county, or by 
or on behalf of any district of any country, or by or on behalf of any school 
board of any county, or by or on behalf of any school district in any county, 
except in pursuance of authority conferred by the general assembly by general 
law; and the general assembly shall not authorize any county, or any district 
of any county, or any school board of any county, or any school district in any 
county to contract any debt except to meet casual deficits in the revenue, a debt 
created in anticipation of the collection of the revenue of the said county, 
board, or district for the then current year, or to redeem a previous liability, 
unless in the general law authorizing the same provision be made for the sub- 
mission to the qualified voters of the proper county or district, for approval or re- 
jection, by a majority vote of the qualified voters voting in an election, on the 
question of contracting such debt; and such approval shall be a prerequisite to 
contracting such debt. No script, certificate, or other evidence of county or dis- 
trict indebtedness shall be issued except for such debts as are expressly au- 
thorized in this constitution or by the laws made in pursuance thereof.” 

Therefore, it follows that the board of supervisors of any county cannot bind 
the county to repay a debt over a period of years without submitting the question 
of contracting such debt to and obtaining the approval of the qualified voters. 

Very truly yours, 
Rosert C. FirzGERALD, Commonwealth’s Attorney. 
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COUNTY COOPERATION IN DOUBT 


Mr. Seecers. He concurs in the illegality of such an arrangement, 
There has been no referendum. There has been no suggestion by 
any county official that I have talked to that there will be a referendum, 
I think there is good reason for that. We have inadequate public 
services in Fairfax County. The absolutely necessary roads that we 
have to use every day of our lives are in very poor condition. In 
front of my house in Langley there are potholes in the road that I 
could drop a medium-sized pail into. We do not have enough schools. 

Our teachers are underpaid. 

Our county police force is undermanned. 

It is extremely doubtful that the voters would agree to take on an 
additional half million dollars of debt for a road that very few of 
them will ever have occasion to use and that none of them at the 
moment certainly have any need for. 

Now, that is another aspect of this proposed appropriation that 
causes me even greater concern than the legality or illegality of the 
question. That is the callous and shocking destruction of natural 
beauty that is now being carried on right this day on the palisades in 
Arlington County just across the river from Canal Road in the 
District. 

I used to go down there on occasion. The place was an absolute 
cathedral. There were oak trees that I suppose took well over a 
hundred years to grow; there were great big walnut trees, beautiful 
tulip poplars. There were lovely secluded ravines with clear streams 
leaping down them, tumbling over the cliffs to the river. It really was 
a place that would iron the wrinkles out of a man’s soul if he spent 
an hour or two down there. 

If you would drive, Senator, along Canal Road in the District there, 
and just cast an occasional glance at what those palisades have become, 
I think it would shock and sadden you. It looks as if the place had 
been bombed. It looks like the Russians had retreated over that 
area from Hitler’s Germany and has scorched the earth before them. 

They have cut the trees; they have taken their bulldozers and other 
heavy earth-moving equipment and shoved the tops of the bluffs in 
the ravines, covering the trees, the bushes, and the flowers with who 
knows how many millions of tons of blasted rock and raw earth and 
debris. That is for the purpose of having a level platform to be 
decorated with concrete. 

Well, I, and a lot of other people like me, in Fairfax County, think a 
tree is prettier. 

Now, what are we going to get for this total destruction that is 
going on right now over there? On Sunday I took my son and his 
dog and we walked along the 2.4 miles on top of the bluffs there. For 
as nearly as I could judge for a maximum of three-quarters of a 
mile of that route, you can see the river. Sometimes they were really 
quite nice views. Many of the glimpses were just like that before 
another spur of rock jutting into the river would cut your view off. 
Three-quarters of mile is considerably less than half a minute at 
today’s highway speed, and that is going to be a highway; at today’s 
highway speeds that means there will be about 50 seconds during 
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which the motorists can enjoy the beauty of the view; that is, if he 
dares to take his eyes off the traffic that long. 

Upstream in Fairfax County from Langley to Great Falls we 
still have a chance on that beautiful shore that is untouched. The 
people who own the property down there have acquired it because 
they feel the value, the importance of keeping the region in its 
virgin condition. 

It. is an area that is close to Washignton; it is easy to get to. It is 
an area where a person who feels that he has got to get away a little 
while from the clang and clatter of our mechanized world, going down 
there and just sitting on a rock and listening to a little stream talk, 
he can just sit and watch the trees grow if he wants to and discover 
for himself again what he really is. 

I hope that you will not give the Park and Planning Commission 
the means to destroy that part of the river as they have defiled and 
desecrated the palisades. 

Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Haypren. Thank you for a very interesting statement, 
sir. 
Mr. Payne. 

NATIONAL CAPITAL PLAN NING COMMISSION 


STATEMENT OF PARK PAYNE, FAIRFAX COUNTY, VA. 


OPPOSITION TO PARKWAY APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Payne. Mr. Chairman, I am a landowner in Fairfax County 
adjoining Mr. Burling’s, just east of him, I have only a small patch 
of land. Iam very much opposed to this appropriation for the rea- 
sons that have already been stated, and for others. 

There are three possible purposes that the Park and Planning Com- 
mission can get money for. One is to put a parkway, which I think 
has been adequately covered, and I do not. want to duplicate what has 
already been said. 

The second is recreation. They have the whole stretch of the river 
from Chain Bridge clear up to Great Falls already. They have more 
recreation land than they know what to do with. Any part of the 
river on which they want to have recreation facilities they already 
have it. There is no need to buy the bluffs in Virginia for that 
purpose. 

I think beautification has been covered to some extent, but I will say 
this: I have some beautiful trees on my land. I don’t want any part 
of it; any kind of parkway coming anywhere near my land. 

The only reasons I was able to buy that land from a man that had 
been holding it for 20 years was because he had seen what was done 
in Arlington County and he was disgusted. I am telling you that 
was the most godawful shame you ever saw. 

You go up and take a look at it. I am not going to waste your time 
any further. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you. 

Mr. Fontaine C. Bradley. 
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THE MApDERIA Sonoo., INc., Famrax County, Va. 


STATEMENT OF FONTAINE C. BRADLEY, MEMBER, BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 


ESTIMATED COST OF PARKWAY 


Mr. Braptey. Mr. Chairman, before I proceed I would like to take 
up one point mentioned by Mr. Gasch which I do not think has been 
covered. 

Chairman Haypen. Go ahead. 

Mr. Braptey. He mentioned the figure of $4 million of his estimate 
of the cost of land acquisition. Now, that figure of cost does not in- 
clude the cost of construction of a road. That is a figure to be piled 
on top of the other. 

An engineer estimate made recently for Mr. Burling shows that on 
that matter of constructing the roadway alone, if we start where the 
proposed plan indicates we should start, the old 1939 plan where 
he has his pointer, and go all the way up to Great Falls, the cost is 
in the neighborhood of $6,450,000. Now, from that intersection south 
of the Cabin John Bridge down, the highway is going to be built any- 
way, because it is the circumferential highway. If you start the new 
road on the Virginia side where he has his pointer, where that road 
will intersect with the existing highway, and build it from there up 
to Great Falls along the present Route 193——— 





RELATION TO CIA BUILDING 





Chairman Haypen. Might I inquire what is the relationship be- 
tween these highways that you have pointed out and the proposed 
establishment of the Central Intelligence Agency ? 

Mr. Braptgey. That is way back down here. 

Chairman Haypen. It is way below? 

Mr. Brapiey. Yes, sir. That is not involved. That road is going 
to be built anyway. 

Chairman Haypen. I thought some mention was made of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, and it rather confused me. 

Mr. Braptey. I don’t think so. I didn’t hear it if it was. 

If you build the proposed roadway, if you are going to have a road- 
way and build it from that point where there is going to be a road any- 
way on up to Great Falls, the estimated cost of that is around $214 
million compared to the estimated cost of building it where it is pro- 
posed, for six million four. 

The difference is largely due to the fact of the terrain being very 
rugged. It is very rough country over there by the river. 

Chairman Haypen. It is your plea that that area be left as nature 
has it? 

EFFECT OF HIGHWAY ON MADERIA SCHOOL 


Mr. Brapiey. Yes, sir. I am a member of the board of directors of 
the Maderia School, Inc., and I am making this statement in its be- 
half. It is a nonprofit educational institution located at about where 
he has his pointer in the path of the proposed parkway. Its land 
comprises about 370 acres. It started operating where it is presently 
located back in 1930. 
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Its initial investment in the land and buildings is substantially in 
excess of a million dollars, and it is worth a great deal more than that 
now because it has increased tremendously in value. 

Now, the plan which was prepared back in 1939 for this roadway or 
highway shows a four-lane highway cutting across the school property. 
It shows the highway running across the school’s property north of 
the school’s riding stables and farmers’ houses, completely obliterating 
the school’s riding ring and cutting into the playing fields of the schoo 
on the only level ground the school has. That would damage the school 
as an operating plant. 

The present plan has been said many time; was prepared almost 
20 years ago. In the interim houses have been built, land acquisition 
and road-construction costs have increased, additional highways have 
been planned—the circumferential highway is one which is going to be 
built, anyway, as I understand it—the road on the Maryland side has 
been planned. 

The bridge has been planned, the bridge above has been planned— 
and some of those roadways have been partially cmnteesel 

If there is to be a new highway, we suggest in line with what Mr. 
Burling has said that attention be focused on present conditions rather 
than those of almost 20 years ago, in order to determine the best and 
most economical course to follow. 

To that end we suggest, as did Mr. Burling, that instead of appro- 
priating a million and a half dollars, a relatively small amount be ap- 
propriated to defray the cost of a current study of the matter. That 
study could be directed toward determining whether to proceed with 
the highway in the light of present costs and plans for other highways, 
or whether to go along with Route 193 and, if so, the most economical 
way to proceed. 

onsideration could also be given to the cost of construction of the 
highway over that present Route 193 and compared with the cost of 
constructing it as presently planned. 

If you build it over 193, the engineering figures we have indicated 
to build the road—it would cost about a third of what it would cost to 
build it as proposed over there. In a few words, the suggested study 
could indicate what could be reasonably expected to be obtained in the 
way of a park and completed roadway for the money appropriated. 

In other words, you would have a better idea, at least some idea, of 
what you are getting for your money before you appropriate it. In 
any event, the school is opposed to having a highway built across the 
property. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you for your statement, sir. I will see 
that the committee gives the matter consideration. 

The committee will stand in recess until 2: 30 this afternoon, when 
we will be hearing from the Forest Service. 

(Thereupon, at 12: 30 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2: 30 p. m., same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION, 2:30 P. M. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Forest SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE; RICHARD E. McARDLE, CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; 
CLARE HENDEE, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; EDWARD 
P. CLIFF, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; W. S. SWINGLER, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; V. L. HARPER, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; HOWARD HOPKINS, ASSISTANT CHIEF, 
FOREST SERVICE; LINNE AHLBERG, BUDGET OFFICER, FOREST 
SERVICE; AND JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND 
BUDGET OFFICER 


COOPERATION IN FOREST TREE PLANTING 


Chairman Haypen. The subcommittee will be in order. 

We will resume the items of the National Forest Service. 

The estimate includes $1,308,000 for cooperation in forest tree 
planting, which is an increase of $300,900 over the amount available 
for the current year. 

We will insert the justification in the record. 

(The justification referred to follows :) 


An increase of $300,900 for cooperation with States in procurement, production, 
and distribution of forest tree seedlings. 

Need for increase.—In most States the demand for forest-tree seedlings con- 
tinues to be greater than the supply. In the South, especially, the shortage of 
seedlings has delayed important reforestation projects of both small and large 
private ownerships. With the increased interest in tree planting occasioned 
by the passage of the Agricultural Act of 1956, demands for seedlings for plant- 
ing on all classes of land are expected to increase materially. Trees produced 
for the soil-bank program cannot be used for any other purpose, and the only 
means of helping to meet this new demand for seedlings on noncrop land will be 
through funds available from this appropriation plus increased State funds. 

During fiscal year 1956 the State nurseries produced 560 million seedlings 
under this program, or 60 percent of the total produced in the United States. 
During the same period, over 887,000 acres were reforested in the United States 
and nearly 28,000 acres of wind barriers were also planted. Although this was 
a sizable job, it is relatively small when compared to the area in need of plant- 
ing—over 50 million acres. 

Plan of work,—It is anticipated that the proposed increase would be more 
than matched by present State funds, resulting in an estimated production of 
610 million trees in 1958, and would stimulate greater future State appropria- 
tions for this cooperative planting program. 


STATE PARTICIPATION 


Chairman Haypen. How many States participate in the forest-tree- 
planting program ? 

Mr. Swinauer. Forty-five, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. What is the current capacity of the State 
nurseries that receive funds from this program ? 

Mr. Swineter. During 1956 fiscal year, the last full year, those 
State nurseries produced under this program about 560 million trees, 
which was 60 percent of all the forest tree seedlings produced in the 
United States in all nurseries. Actually, the State forest nurseries 
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produced about 580 million trees, but 20 million were produced in 
nurseries that are not part of this program. 

Chairman Hayven. Will the increase in the budget estimate pro- 
vide for additional capacity ? 

Mr. Swincter. Yes, sir. Our estimate is that the increase in the 
budget will increase capacity from 560 million to about 610 million 
seedlings. 

Chairman Hayven. It has been urged that this program has been 
in existence for a long, long time, and that the States really do not 
need to be encouraged any more and that they can stand on their own 
feet and go on and do this. How about that? 

Mr. Swinctrr. You are right, Senator. This program has-been in 
existence since 1924, when the Clarke-McNary law was enacted. One 
of the dangers in talking about this program is speaking of it as a 
national program, when in fact it is made up of 45 separate State 
programs. 

What I have in mind is that there are 10 States in which the Federal 
participation amounts to only 5 percent of the total program in those 
States. On the other hand, there are 21 States in which the Federal 
yarticipation is a significant part of the program in those States. So 
in those 21 States which have come into the program later than 1924, 
it would be a real shock to their program if the Federal money were 
not available. 

Senator Dworsnax. What is the basis of matching? 

Mr. Swrncter. The basis of matching legally is 50-50, Senator. 
That is, the Federal Government puts up half of it and the States put 
up half of it. But in actual practice, we don’t reach that figure be- 
cause the Federal funds have never been sufficient to do it. 

Last year the total cost of producing trees under this program was 
$4.8 million. The States furnished $1.8 million, the Federal Govern- 
ment $500,000, and the trees were sold for $2.5 million, which money 
was used to produce more trees. 


ASSISTANCE TO STATES FOR TREE PLANTING 


JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. There is an estimate in the amount of $4 million 
for assistance to States for tree planting. The House disallowed this 
estimate, 

We will place the justification in the record. 

(The justification referred to follows:) 


Assistance to States for tree planting 


Budget estimate, 1958 (for carrying out the provisions of title IV of 
the Agricultural Act of 1956, to assist the State forester or equiva- 
lent State official, by means of advice, technical assistance, and 
financial contribution, to carry out increased tree planting, and 
reforestation work in accordance with plans submitted by the State 
and approved by the Secretary of Agriculture) 
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Project statement 


Project 956 1957 1958 
| (estimated) | (estimated) 


Tree planting --- 


Total obligations 


INCREASE 


Need for increase.—There are more than 50 million acres of nonstocked or 
partially stocked non-Federal and Federal commercial forest land in need of 
planting and reforestation. If these lands are to contribute adequately to the 
future supply of industrial wood the tree planting and reforestation work on 
them will need to be accelerated. Such reforestation would not only add to 
the economic strength of the Nation, but would also bring increased public bene- 
fits from other values associated with forest cover. During the past 5 years 
only 344 million acres of forest land were planted under all programs. 

If action is taken to implement this authority (title IV of the Agricultural Act 
of 1956) the rate of tree planting and reforestation would be materially in- 
creased. This appropriation would provide added stimulus for action by the 
State legislatures in providing State funds for the States’ share of this pro- 
gram. Assurance that Federal funds are available to cover the Federal con- 
tribution needed to prosecute the reforestation plans when approved is of pri- 
mary importance in accomplishing the objectives of the Congress. Based on 
responses from State foresters or equivalent officials, a significant beginning can 
be made in this program in fiscal year 1958 if Federal support appears as- 
sured, 

Plan of work.—This program will be carried out in cooperation with or through 
the State forester or equivalent State official. The advice, technical assistance, 
and financial contribution to be made to the States will be based on tree-plant- 
ing and reforestation plans submitted by the State and approved by the Seecre- 
tary of Agriculture. These plans will indicate the magnitude of the job, the 
pertinent justifying factors, a description of work planned, the expected par- 
ticipation of all interested parties, the estimated time required to complete 
the plan, and estimated total cost, segregated by Federal, State, landowner, and 
other sources. 

Title IV tree-planting and reforestation authority applies to land suitable 
for commercial forest production. This program is to be developed on a project 
area basis in accordance with plans prepared by the State forester and approved 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. The need to accelerate tree planting and 
reforestation within the project area in order that the area will contribute 
appropriately to the future needs for industrial wood and other benefits will 
be given primary consideration in the approval of plans by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

The production of trees by the States with the assistance under section 4 of 
the Clarke-McNary Act for sale at moderate prices for use on private and non- 
Federal land will continue to be needed to provide trees for planting in areas 
not included in approved title IV project areas and for purchases not authorized 
by title IV, such as for shelterbelts and windbreaks. 

Insofar as national forest or other Federal lands are included for planting 
in an approved State plan of reforestation, the planting of these lands will be 
accelerated as part of the reforestation program of the Federal agency having 
jurisdiction over the land. Funds for Federal land planting will not be provided 
from this appropriation but from the regular appropriations available to the 
respective Federal agencies for such purposes. It is assumed that State foresters 
will include Federal lands in plans submitted in those situations where it is the 
opinion of the forestry leadership within the State that this planting should 
be accelerated to assure adequate future supplies of industrial wood to supply 
the needs of industry dependent upon wood production in the area involved and 
to derive important associated benefits such as watershed protection or improve- 
ment, economic benetits to underemployment areas, and betterment of recrea- 
tional and wildlife values. These considerations will also be evaluated hy the 
Secretary in reviewing plans submitted for his approval. If the program ma- 
terializes as contemplated, approximately 100,000 acres of land will be planted 
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during the fiscal year, land preparation will be completed on another 100,000 
acres, and 200 million tree seedlings will be in production. 


STATE COOPERATION 


Chairman Haypen. Have you received applications from any 
States for funds under this program ? 

Mr. Swincter. Yes, sir, Senator, we have. When I say “we” you 
will recall, we are regionalized and our regional offices have received 
a number of plans from the States and are now working with those 
States in trying to perfect those plans so that they can be submitted 
to Washington for consideration by the Secretary. 

Chairman Haypen. Could you name the States? 

Mr. SwINGLer. Several weeks ago I asked our field officers to bring 
me up to date on that information, and according to them, there are 
nine States which now have match money, and are either working on 
this type of program or would like to cooperate. I say they have 
match money, eight of them do. Maine is the oniy one that now has 
no match money. The State foresters reported that there is a bill in 
the Maine Legislature attempting to set wp $100,000 to cooperate 
on this type of a program. The States are Montana, Washington, 
Oregon, Maine, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Illinois, Indiana, and 
Michigan. 

Chairman Haypen. How much would be required to match availa- 
ble State funds? 

Mr. Swineter. The total estimated at this date is slightly over $1 
million. 

FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 


JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypren. The budget estimate for forest roads and trails 
ae 


is $24,336,000. The House allowed the full amount of the estimate. 
We will insert the justification in the record. 
(The justification referred to follows: ) 


Forest roads and trails 


i 
| Forest roads | Roadsand | 
and trails trails for 
annual ap- States ‘per- Total 
propriation manent ap- | 
propriation) | 


| | 
Appropriation Act, 1957, and hase for 1958 $24,000,000 | $11,397,600 | $35, 397, 600 
Budget estimate, 1958 | 24, 336, 000 11, 848, 000 | 36, 184, 000 
Increase +336, 000 +450, 400 | +76, 400 


Note.—The above tabulation ana the following project schedule and justification combine the appropris- 
tion for ‘‘Forest roads and trails’? made pursuant to the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1921, as amended, 
and the appropriation of 10 percent of forest receipts for construction and maintenance of roads and trails 
within the national forests, pursuant to 16 U. 8. C. 501. While it is contemplated that the appropriations 
will continue to be made separately, langnage is proposed to merge the appropria‘ions each year in order to 
simplify budgetary presentation and facilitate the work of field officials in plarning and carrying out road 
construction and maintenance projects. This action would not affect in any way the expenditure of these 
funds under the authorizations of the respective acts cited above. 
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Summary of increases, 1958 


Forest roads and trails (direct appropriation) : For contributions to 
the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 854___- a3 
Roasis.and trails for States (permanent appropriation) : 
For road construction in the national forests_______- 


For contributions to the retirement funds pursuant to 
Law 854 


Increases for roads and trails for States (permanent 
priation) 


Project statement 


Increase or decrease 


Project (estimated) ment (estimated) 
costs Other 
(Public 
Law 
854) 


| 1957 Retire- 1958 
| 
' 


' | 
1. Constr ‘etion of rer’s and trails 519, 345 | $23, 639, 600 | +-$76, 000 |+$2, 208, 400 | $25, 924, 000 
9 Maintenance of ros and trails 9, 232,380 | 11,758,000 | +394,600 | —1, 892, 600 10, 260, 000 
Total retirement costs (Public Law 854) | (+470, 690) | [470, 600] 
ott 
Total available or estimate }' 31, a 2 35, 397, 600 | +470, 600 | +315,800 | 36, 184, 000 
Transfer in 1957 estimates to ‘Salaries 
and expenses, Office of the Secretary, | 
Agrieultvre”’ | 
Transfer from ‘‘Rovds and trails for | 
St tes’’ (transfer shown in 1956 and | 


1957 for co r parbility —7, —11, 397,600 | —134, 600 | —315, 800 |—11, 848, 000 





| - 4 
Total appropriation or er 24, 000, 000 24, 000, 000 | +336, 000 24, 336, 000 


1 In addition, prior year balance of $193,114 was available in fiseal year 1956. 
2 In addition, prior year balance of $993,717 is available in fiscal year 1957. 


INCREASE 
(1) A net increase of $315,800 is composed of— 


(a) A decrease of $1, 892,600 in estimated requirements for maintenance of roads 
and trails 
In 1957 it was necessary to use additional funds under the maintenance project 
for repairs and restoration on roads and trails damaged by flood and storms dur- 
ing the winter of 1955-56, primarily in California, Oregon, and Idaho. This work 
will be completed in 1957 and it is proposed to return the amount of $1,892,600 to 
the activity for construction. 


(b) An inerease of $2,208,400 for construction of roads and trails 

Problem and need.—The proposed increase consists of the following: 

An increase of $412,400 to accelerate the construction of timber access roads: 
In recent years 8,845 miles of road have been built or improved with appropriated 
funds and through timber sales contracts. This good progress in opening up 
national forest timber has contributed to a continuing upward trend in receipts 
for national forest stumpage. Construction or reconstruction is still needed on 
about 52,000 miles of timber mainline and feeder access roads in order to gain 
access to the commercial timber areas of the national forests. 

The proposed increase would accelerate the rate at which the timber access 
road system can be completed. 

An increase of $1,796,000 for the construction and reconstruction of the most 
heavily used general purpose roads which serve visitors to the national forests: 
The construction and improvement of these general purpose roads has been 
ueglected in recent years in favor of constructing access roads to timber areas. 
As a result, approximately 40 percent of the 123,872 miles of forest development 
roads are presently unsuitable and often hazardous for travel by the general 
public. Concurrently there is considerable public demand for additional recrea- 
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tion trails. Adequate standards for the new and old trails and improvement of 
several thousand miles of deficient fire and general purpose roads represent a 
long-range program involving several million dollars annually. 

This increase would expedite reconstruction of some of the roads and trails 
having the heaviest use. 

The net increase of $315,800 will be derived from the appropriation for roads 
and trails for States (10 percent fund, permanent appropriation). 

(2) An increase of $470,600 is required to meet retirement costs under Public 
Law 854, applicable to the base for 1958. <A full explanation of retirement cost 
estimates appears under the item ‘Forest Protection and Utilization,” page 39. 

The following table summarizes programs under this appropriation in the fiscal 
years 1956, 1957, and 1958, including 10 percent of national forest receipts which 
are available for similar purposes pursuant to the act of March 4, 1913 (16 
U. S. C. 501) : ‘ 


Program for roads and trails 


rect 


I 










1957 estimate Increase or ! 
OE rope geee Syed lg oye | 1958 esti- | decrease, i 
Item | 1956 obli- | mate, ap- | 1958 com- | 
| gations | Prior year | Appropri- | propriation | paredwith 
| balances ation 1957 appro- 
| available | priation 


ae : jlneeie : phen! ad a . - } 4 


CONSTRUCTION | | 4 







Bridge replacement — - | $3,080,772 |__ $3, 300, 000 | $3,384,000 | —+$84, 000 
Fire and general purpose roads and trails..| 2, 646, 456 | $84, 630 1, 765, 000 3, 553,000 | +-1, 788, 000 
Timber access roads aan as 038, 438 | 806, O87 | 18, 574, 600 | 18, 987,000 | +412, 400 


Subtotal, construction i > 765, 666 890, 717 | 23, 639, 600 | 25, 924,000 | +2, 284, 400 
| } 


MAINTENANCE 





Roads and trails 9. 185, 456 | 102, 000 11, 758, 000 | 10, 260,000 | —1, 498, 000 
: I 
| 


Total direct obligations, construec- 






tion, and maintenance. _ 30, 951, 122 | 993,717 | 35, 397,600 | 36, 184, 000 +786, 400 
Prior year balance | —193,114 | —993, 717 | Seatac 
Balance available in subsequent year +993, 717 | ; a Ss 
Comparative transfer +2, 148 | 

























Appropriation _- “31, 7 753, 873 | 35, 397, 600 | 36, 184, 000 +786, 400 








CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 





The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 
(new language italicized; deleted matter enclosed in black brackets) : 
“For expenses necessary for carrying out the provisions of section 23 
of the Federal Highway Act approved November 9, 1921, as amended (25 
U.S. C. 25, 23a), relating to forest development roads and trails, including 
the construction, reconstruction, and maintenance of roads and trails on 
experimental areas under Forest Service administration, [$24,000,000, which 
sum is ane to be appropriated by the Act of May 6, 1954 (23 U.S. C. 
23) $24,336,000, to remain av: aiabie until ee Provided, That funds 
avellable ‘under the act of March 4, 1913 (16 U. S. C. 501) shall be merged 
with and made a part of this appropriation: Provided further, That not less 
than the amount made available under the provisions of the Act of March 

}, 1913, shall be expended under the provisions of such Act.” 
The first change is proposed to simplify and shorten the wording of this item. 
The second change adds 2 new provisos in order to merge the appropriation 
of 10 percent of national forest receipts available under the act of March 4, 
1913 (16 U.S. C. 501), with the funds appropriated for the same general purpose 
under the provisions of the Federal-Aid Highway Act, as amended. This will 
facilitate review of funds relating to forest development roads and trails by 
presenting in one place the total of all funds available and used for this general 
purpose. Furthermore, it will materially simplify the programing, allotment, 
and accounting of funds at the field level by having just 1 fund to handle 

rather than 2. 

The proposed merging will not affect the amount of funds which would other- 
wise be distributed for use in the various States as provided under the act of 
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March 4, 1913 (16 U. S. C. 501). The second new proviso has been added to 


the language to insure that no change will occur in the distribution and use 
of these funds: 


“Provided further, That not less than the amount made available under the 


provisions of the Act of March 4, 1913, shall be expended under the provisions 
of such Act.” 


Under the above proviso, allocation to the various States of total available 
merged funds will be made on the basis of planned program needs. However, 
in no event will the total amount allocated be less than the amount which would 
be available from the 10 percent of national forest receipts as provided by the 
act of March 4, 1913. Therefore, this change will not affect in any way the 
purposes or areas in which these funds have heretofore been used. 


CONTRACT AUTHORITY 


Chairman Haypren. How much is authorized in the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956 for forest roads and trails? 

Mr. Cuirr. $27 million, Senator, for fiscal years 1958 and 1959. 

Chairman Haypen. That actually is for contract authority. How- 
ever, I understand that this appropriation has been kept on a straight 
appropriation basis. Am I correct about that? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir; that is the way we have been handling it. 

Chairman Haypen. I realize the officials of the Forest Service are 
under instructions to support the President’s budget. However, I 
think the committee is entitled to an answer to this question: Is there 
a need for the full authorization of $27 million for the forest roads and 
trails? 

Mr. Curr. Senator, there is need for more roads and trails in the 
national forests. We have a large backlog of uncompleted roads and 
trails in our overall plans. However, in considering this budget re- 
quest we attempted to come up with a recommendation for a balanced 
program. Our road and trail and timber sale programs have moved 
forward faster than some other phases of our national forest man- 
agement activities and this year we endeavored to bring some of the 
other things, such as soil and water management, wildlife manage- 
ment, forest recreation, and range management, more in line with 
what they should be to have a balanced program. Another very im- 
portant item that we considered was the matter of housing. So when 
we put the thing all together, we recommended the budget which is be- 
fore you. 

Senator Dworsmak. Mr. Cliff, that increased authorization is in- 
cluded in the Highway Act of 19564 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHax. As I recall, the budget requested the full 
amount for other categories in that bill. 

Mr. Wueeter. Do you mean the other departments ? 

Senator DworsHak. For the other classifications of highways for 
which Federal funds will be provided under that Highway Act. Did 
the budget request the full amount, or did it reduce it, as it was done 
in this case 4 

Mr. Wueever. The only segment of that authorization that applies 
to the Department of Agriculture is this one. I am sorry I cant 
answer your question for the other departments, but I can check it 
and put it into the record. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. Would it have been customary for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to have budgeted the full amount as authorized 
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for construction of roads and trails, and then have the Budget Bureau 
do some cutting to reconcile the various items within the department’s 
budget ? | 
Mr. Wueeter. Throughout the building of this budget, we worked 
very closely with the Budget Bureau, in cutting the pattern to fit 
what seemed to be available for our area of work. I would say it was 
a negotiated and agreed-to figure. Certainly at the very earliest stage i 
we did consider the full amount. But as has been brought out, we | 
) 




































wanted to get the total forest service program in better balance. 


1956 APPROPRIATION 





Senator Dworsuakx. What did we have for that item in fiscal 1956, 
for forest roads and trails? 
Mr. Wueever. It was $24 million, which was the authorization at | 
that time. 1" 
Senator DworsuaKk. In making this cut, are you taking into con- \ 
sideration the need of access roads? Are access roads included in i 
this to some extent ? } 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Senator Dworsnak. Practically all of your access roads to pene- 
trate overripe timber stands ? 

Mr. Wureter. Yes. This appropriation, together with the 10 per- 
cent fund, provides for all the access roads that are constructed by 
the Forest Service. 

Senator DworsHak. The only way the Forest Service has for build- 
ing roads for logging purposes, other than under this classification, 
is where you stipulate in calling for bids on stumpage that the pur- 
chaser of stumpage construct his own access roads ? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes, sir. 


TIMBER ACCESS ROADS 





Chairman Haypen. Senator Dworshak, that is the next thing I was 
going to ask about. 

In addition to the estimate of $24,336,000, there is an estimate of 
$11,848,000 to be available from the 10 percent fund, which is an ap- 
propriation of 10 percent of the receipts of the sale of timber for the 
construction of roads. This will provide a total program of $36,- 
184,000. How much of the total is programed for timber access roads? 

Mr. Curr. The amount that we intend to budget for timber access 
roads out of the total money available would be $18,987,000. 

Senator Dworsuak. How much money is available all together? 

Mr. Curr. With the appropriated funds that we are talking about, 
and the 10 percent funds, the total available would be $36,184,000. 

Chairman Haypen. That is right ; $36 million. 

Senator DworsHak. How much are you planning to use of that? 

Mr. Curr. $18,987,000 for timber access roads. 

Senator DworsHak. Plus this 17? 

Mr. Curr. That is for construction of timber access roads. 

Senator DworsHak. Including this? 

Mr. Curr. No. The figure you are looking at, Senator, is the con- 
struction item from the appropriated funds only. When you add to 
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that the amount that would be available from the 10 percent funds, it 
would bring you the figure that I have given you. 

Chairman Haypen. Then how much did you have for fire and gen- 
eral purpose roads / 

Mr. Curr. We propose to budget $3,553,000 for fire and general 
purposes roads and trails, which is an increase of $1,788,000 over what 
1s being spent for that purpose during the current fiscal year. 

Chairman Haypex. How much is the program for bridge replace- 
ment? 

Mr. 


Crirr. $3,384,000. 





MAINTENANCE FUNDS 















Chairman Haypren. That leaves the last item of maintenance. 
much do you have for that ? 

Mr. Curr. The maintenance will cost us $10,260,000 this year, 
That is a reduction of about $1.5 million over the current fiscal year. 
The reason for that reduction is that we had a heavy maintenance job 
following the storms in the northwest, the Pacific coast, last year that 
required extraordinary maintenance. 

Chairman Haypen. You do not anticipate anything like that this 
next fiscal year ? 

Mr. Curr. No: we are not anticipating that. We hope we do not 
run into that problem again. It is rather infrequent, but it does 
happen. 

Senator Dworsnak. How much is available altogether from this 10 
percent classification? How much money do you receive # 

Mr. Curr. This year it will be $11,848,000, as near as we can forecast. 


How 






TOTAL REQUESTS FO ROAD CONSTRUCTION 
















Senator DworsHak. Can you give me hurriedly the total amount of 
funds you are asking for in direct appropriations for construction of 
roads and trails from all sources as compared with what you had in 
fiscal 1957 and 1956? Iam trying to ascertain to what extent there is 
some curtailment in this program, which I consider very vital to get- 
ting out mature timber and in maintaining the forest service in con- 
formity with the progress and expansion for recreational purposes and 
all of these other uses. 

Mr. Curr. The total amount, Senator Dworshak, that will be spent 
for construction of roads and trails and bridges from these moneys 
that are available will be $25,924,000, which is an increase of $2,284,400 
over what is being spent for the came purposes this current fiscal 
year. 

Senator Dworsuak. How does it compare with 1956? 

Mr. Curr. As to the last fiscal year, I would have to make some 
rapid calculations. I will be glad to supply that for the record, if it is 
all right. 

Senator Dworsuak. Is it a decrease or an increase ? 

Mr. Curr. I have the figure for the fiscal year 1956. It is 
$21,765,666. 

Senator ane \K. What was it for the current year, 1957? 
Mr. Curr. $23,639,600. 
Senator cde So there is a slight increase? 
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Mr. Curr. There has been an increase of about $2 million a year 
for the past 2 years. 

Senator DworsHaxk. That will give you enough money to carry on 
the kind of a program that is esssential to carry on the lumbering 
program, the loggmg program, so that you will not be handicapped in 
not being able to reach mature stands of timber ? 

Mr. Curr. Well, it will allow an acceleration in the program, which i 
has been progressing rather steadily. 

Senator Dworsuax. And which has been turning in a sizable profit 
tothe Treasury from the marketing of this timber. 

Mr. Curr. That is correct, sir. 
Senator Dworsuak. Thank you. 


ACQUISITION OF FOREST LANDS 


JUSTIFICATIONS 





Chairman Haypen. The House allows the following estimates for 
land acquisition. The Cache National Forest, $50,000; the Cache Na- 
tional Forest Special Account, $10,000; and the Superior National 
Forest, $500,000. 

We will insert the justifications in the record. 
(The justifications referred to follows :) 


Acquisition of lands for Cache National Forest 











Acquisition of | Acquisition of 














lands for na- | lands for Cache Total 
tional forests, | National | 
special acts Forest 
— ie Se “ zi is datos thalitaienalactpaita ath hbase al 
Appropriation Act, 1957 ; ae saat $10, 000 |. eal ena $10, 000 
Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1957 ‘ $50, 000 | 50, 000 
Base for 1958 ae Wh aie A i & ds tcaliclals cash iaemaieateal 10, 000 50, 000 | 60, 000 
Budget estimate, 1958__-_- 2 \e Sen eetnbingnes caphpeibesiteidles 10, 000 50, 000 | 60, 000 








Project statement 





Project 1956 1957 } 1958 
(estimated) | (estimated) 












Acquisition of lands for Cache National Forest........._-- : $9, 975 $60, 000 $60, 000 
Total retirement costs (Public Law 854) Senate setae shad. ct LA 2 etande [140] 
TINT a Se Mi iicsconste | aii 

Total appropriation or estimate - Ssaddewiscke 10, 000 | 60, 000 60, 000 
























CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 





The estimates include proposed changes in the language of these items as fol- 
lows (new language italicized; deleted matter enclosed in black brackets) : 









“ACQUISITION OF LANDS FOR NATIONAL FORESTS, SPECIAL ACTS 


“For the acquisition of land [to facilitate the control of soil erosion and 
flood damage originating within the exterior boundaries of the following 
national forest, in accordance with the provisions of the following Act au- 
thorizing annual appropriations of forest receipts for such purposes, and in 
not to exceed the following amount from such receipts ;] in the Cache Na- 
tional Forest, Utah, Act of May 11, 1938 ([Public Law 505) ] 52 Stat. 347), as 
amended, $10,000: Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be used 
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for acquisition of any land which is not within the boundaries of a national 
forest: Provided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be used 
for the acquisition of any land without the approval of the local government 
concerned.” 

The first change in this item is proposed in order to shorten and simplify the 
wording of the appropriation language. This change will not affect in any way 
the purpose for which this appropriation is made nor the manner in which the 
work will be conducted. 

The second change substitutes the statutory reference for the public law 
reference. 








“ACQUISITION OF LANDS FOR CACHE NATIONAL FOREST 


“For the acquisition of lands within the boundaries of the Cache National 
Forest, Utah, under the authority of the Act of July 24, 1956 (70 Stat. 632), 
$50,000, to remain available until expended.” 

It is proposed to insert reference to the Act of July 24, 1956 (70 Stat. 632) in 
order to make it clear that the funds are being appropriated under that Act, and 
that this appropriation is separate and distinct from that made pursuant to the 
Act of May 11, 1988 (52 Stat. 347). The appropriation for 1958 will be merged 
with any unexpended balance of the appropriation made in the Second Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1957, for land acquisition in the Cache National Forest, 












Acquisition of lands for Superior National Forest 






















Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1957_ 
Budget estimate, 


airastebos its ail __. $500, 000 
1958 , - 500, 000 





Project statement 


{ | 
Project 1956 1957 1958 
| (estimated) | (estimated) 


Acquisition of lands for Superior National Forest $209, 752 | $541, 680 | $500, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward | —251, 432 41, 680 

Unobligated balance carried forward 41, 680 

Total retirement costs (Public Law 854) [ Hf } [+-1, 273] 











Appropriation or estimate | 500, 000 | 500, 000 





CACHE NATIONAL FOREST 
Chairman Haypen. Why are there two appropriations for the 
Cache National Forest ? 

Mr. Hopkins. The original $10,000 is based on an act of 1938 which 
allows an appropriation of part of the receipts of the Cache National 
Forest, and for which Congress has, for some years, appropriated 
$10,000 per year. There was strong local feeling that $10,000 per 
year was inadequate to do the job which needed to be speeded up, so 
last year Congress passed another bill authorizing $200,000 to be appro- 
priated for supplement: al land acquisition. In ‘the first bill, the local 
people put in their 25 percent of the receipts, and this recent bill calls 
for matching on a 50-50 percent basis. So while the 1956 legislation 
speeds up the program, it requires more contributions by the local 
people. 













COOPERATIVE RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 







Chairman Haypren. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$700,000 for cooperative range improvements. What is the source of 
the funds for this appropriation ? 
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Mr. Curr. Mr. Chairman, that appropriation has been authorized 
by the Granger-Thye Act, which authorizes appropriations of 10 
cents per cow- “month and 2 cents per sheep-month for range-improve- 
ment work on the national forests. 

Chairman Haypren. Do you have $700,000 from that source ? 

Mr. Cuirr. Yes, sir. That amount was appropriated last year, 
and in this current budget we are proposing that it be combined 
with our gener: al range improvement item under “Forest land manage- 
ment’ appropriation. 

Senator DworsuaK. How much money do you have available from 
this spec ial source annually ? 

Mr. Curr. The full authorization would be just a little more than 
$700,000. It is very close to the full authorization. 

Chairman Haypen. That was my impression. 

Senator Dworsuak. And you are getting this from the livestock 
operators themselves, in the form of cooperative aid ? 

Mr. Curr. No,sir. This money is appropriated from the Treasury, 
and it is based on an authorization, as I explained, which is equivalent 
to 10 cents per cow-month and 2 cents per sheep-month grazing on the 
national forests. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is there any matching of any kind, or any 
special source of funds from the livestock permittee ? 

Mr. Curr. This does not require matching. About 4 or 5 years 
ago, there was a provision written into the Appropriations Act that 
required matching, but that was dropped. We do encourage the 
operators, however, to contribute funds and services to help with 
this range-improvement prograni. This contribution, as I explained 
the other day, amounts to about $700,000 a year in services and money. 

Senator Dworswak. Permittees, then, actually do range-improve- 
ment work on their own lands which are allotted to them ‘by the For- 
est Service in addition to this? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir; many of them do. 

Senator Dworsnak. And you think that that amounts to how 
much ¢ 

Mr. Cuirr. Approximately $700,000 a year. 

Senator DworsHak. It is about the same as this amount. 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 
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PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES 





Chairman Haypren. The budget proposed authority for the pur- 
chase of 179 automobiles, 132 for replacement and 47 additional. The 
House allowed the 132 for replacement and 25 additional. Would you 
tell the committee why you need the 47 additional automobiles? 

Mr. Henver. Mr. Chairman, when we originally worked up esti- 
mates for this budget, we estimated there would be need for about 75 
new vehicles. After revising our estimates, we scaled that down to 47. 
The main reason why we need the 47 new vehicles is that the programs 
have been increasing. We have need for 47 new units over and above 
replacements. 

Eight years ago we had a larger fleet than we have today, despite 
the fact that our program has ‘been increasing during that period. 
We had 912 vehicles 8 years ago as compared to a little less than 700 
at the present time. The 47 additional are needed to do the job. 
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LIMITATIONS ON PASSENGER VEHICLES 


Chairman Haypen. What is the limit of cost that you pay per 
vehicle / 

Mr. Henper. That has been raised. We can check that. It is 
roughly $1,500, I believe. 

Mr. Wueeter. The amount governmentwide is stipulated each year 
in the general Government matters appropriation bill. In the pend- 
ing bill that. amount is being increased slightly to meet the present 
market conditions. It is around $1,500, I believe. We can get the 
figure and put it in. 

Chairman Haypven. I heard a figure of $1,470. 

Mr. Wuee ter. I am sorry, I do not have that right at hand. But 
the purchase of vehicles within the Forest Service would, of course, 
be within that Governmentwide limit, whatever it is. I am sorry I 
can’t tell you what it is. 

Chairman Haypen. You can put that into the record. 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

For fiscal year 1957 the limitation for purchase of passenger vehicles is $1,350, 
except station wagons, for which the maximum is $1,800. 

The General Government Matters Appropriation Act, 1958, as passed by the 


House on March 13. 1957 (H. R. 5788), increases these limitations to $1,500 and 
$1,950, respectively. 


FEDERAL TIMBER-SALES POLICIES 


Chairman Haypren. The Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
of the Senate recently published a report entitled “Federal Timber 


Sales Policies.” Section E of the report deals with budgeting. The 
committee made certain findings and recommendations. I wish you 
would review the findings and recommendations pertaining to budget- 
ing and submit your comments on them for the record. Will you 
do that ? 

Mr. Curr. We will be glad to do that, Senator. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


REPORT SUBMITTED TO THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFPAIRS 
BY Its SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE LEGISLATIVE OVERSIGHT FUNCTION, UNDER DATE 
or AuctstT 6, 1956 


THIRTY-FIRST INTERMEDIATE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERA- 


TIONS, UNION CALENDAR NO, 1212, HOUSE REPORT NO. 2960, UNDER DATE OF JULY 27, 
1956 


There are three recommendations on budgeting listed below, with a separate 
statement for each. 


Recommendation EB-1 
“The budget submitted by the executive branch to the Congress should be based 


on a full consideration of the potential return for each dollar of Government 
money invested in the development of Federal timber.” 
Statement 

It is presumed that this recommendation is concerned specifically with funds 
for timber-sale preparation and administration. Until the budget submission 
for fiscal year 1957, there may have been some question as to whether funds were 
sufficient to meet the demand for timber sales. However, it should be recognized 
that the market for lumber shifted upward very rapidly between 1954 and 1955. 
The budget for fiscal year 1957 requested an increase of $1,200,000 in order to 
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finance the timber cutting ef 7.75 billion feet. This was an increase of 1 billion 
feet over the original cutting goal for fiscal year 1956. This large increase is 
proving adequate to take care of the business which is developing in the current 
fiscal year. ‘he fiscal year 1958 budget will finance a cut of 8.75 billion feet, . 
another increase of a billion board-feet. We believe this will be all the cut which \ 
can be developed on a sound basis from the national forests in the next fiscal 

year. 

‘the intensity of timber management is constanly increasing. This means ; 
greater opportunities to make small salvage sales and to make light improve- ! 
ment cuttings. These factors are pointed out in various portions of the com- 
mittee’s reports. It will be necessary from year to year to increase the average 
cost allowance for the conduct of the timber-sale business to take advantage 
of these opportunities. These salvage and improvement cutting sales will result 4 
in higher unit costs, but there will be a net gain to the Treasury from this 
activity. In addition, future productivity of the national forests will be in- 
creased. 


Recommendation k-2 















“The executive budget should contain requests for sufficient funds to place i} 
management of our Federal forests on a businesslike basis.” 


Statement 





Simultaneous pressures to hold down Federal expenditures and demands for 
more timber sales have resulted in the conduct of timber sales with a econ- 
siderably smaller staff than the volume and value of the business would justify. 
An increase in the size of the Forest Service timber-sale staff is needed to meet 
successfully all the issues raised in the committee’s report. This will result 
in increased costs per unit of timber cut. As one step in improving the qual- 
ity of timber-sale administration, the fiscal year 1958 budget contains about 
$700,000 for increase in salaries of the timber-sale staff. 


Recommendation E-3 


“Forest management budgets should be drawn to promote full development of 
the Federal timber resource. Any consideration of economy at the expense ef 
this development should be weighed against the irrecoverable loss of revenue 
that will result from shortsighted budget policies.” 


Statement 




























Full development of national forest timber resources requires financing of 
timber inventories and management plans, timber-sale preparation and admin- 
istration, reforestation and stand improvement, timber-access roads, and pro- 
tection of timber from insects, disease, animais, rodents, and trespass. Priority 
in increases of funds for timber management has been given to access roads 
and timber sales. Reforestation and timber-stand improvement on sales areas 
is being adequately taken care of from funds collected from timber purchasers 
as authorized by section 3 of the act of June 9, 1930 (16 U. S. C. 756b). Need- 
ed reforestation and stand improvement work on denuded or other commercial 
areas without commercial timber-cutting possibility in the immediate future 
is being accomplished at only a token rate. For instance, at the present rate 
of accomplishment it will take more than 100 years to reforest the 4.6 million 
acres of denuded national-forest lands which will require planting to produce 
timber crops. A study of the requirements for full development of national- 
forest timber resources is now being made. The results of this study will be 
considered in future budget estimates. 


Chairman Haypen. Have you anything further, Senator Dworshak ? 
Senator Dworsnak. No, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Haypen. Gentlemen, we thank you for your attendance, 


Mr. Curr. Thank you, sir. 


QUESTIONS OF SENATOR MAGNUSON 


FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 






Chairman Haypren. Senator Magnuson has prepared a series of 
questions on roads and trails, and he has requested that Secretary 
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Peterson prepare answers for the record. Inasmuch as the Secretar 
is not here today, will you see that this matter is brought to his 
attention. 


Mr. Wueeter. We will do that, Mr. Chairman. 
(The questions and answers referred to follow :) 


Access Roaps 


Senator MAGNuson. What is your goal in the next few years for timber cutting? 

Mr. Pererson. In fiscal year 1958 our timber cutting goal is 8.75 billion board- 
feet. Our allowable cut for the national forests is now estimated at about 9 
billion feet. This may be increased somewhat as a result of new inventory infor- 
mation. We plan to cut as closely as possible to full allowable cut. 

Senator MacGnvson. Is it true that during the next decade or so, as you 
open up the forests, that it will take 800 miles of timber access roads per billion 
feet to harvest it? 

Mr. PETERSON. Our estimates to date indicate that it takes about 500 miles of 
road per billion feet harvested rather than 800 miles for the country as a whole, 
Somewhat higher averages per billion board-feet are necessary for mountainous 
areas. 

Senator MAGNusON. Is it not also true that these roads cost an average of 
$20,000 a mile? 

Mr. Peterson. Current average costs of timber access roads built by the Goy- 
ernment are about $20,000 per mile. Usually these are the more expensive main- 
line roads. Average cost of roads built by timber purchasers is around $12,000 
per mile. These include a high proportion of the less expensive branch and 
lateral roads. 

Senator Magnuson. How much was spent on timber access roads construe- 
tion last year? 

Mr. Pererson. In fiscal year 1956 a total of $16,038,438 was expended on timber 
access-road construction activities. This includes all expenditures for engineer- 
ing services and construction of new bridges on timber access roads. 

Senator MaGnuson. But to properly develop the forests is it not true that 
we should be spending $100 million a year? Why didn’t you ask for the full 
$27,000,000 the Congress authorized last year? 

Mr. Prererson. In fiscal year 1958 when we hope to cut 8.75 billion board feet, 
we estimate that about $60 million worth of timber access road construction 
wil be necessary. Over two-thirds of this construction program will be done by 
timber purchasers. No increase in the forest development road appropriation 
was included in this year’s budget because road appropriations have been in- 
creased more rapidly in prior years than other phases of national forest activities, 
such as wildlife management, range management, recreational developments and 
housing construction necessary to hold timber sale employees on the job. We 
believe the program submitted is a better balanced program than would have 
been possible if a full authorization for forest development roads had heen 
included in this year’s budget. 

Senator MAGNUSON. Won't these timber access roads open up new access and 
help you cut the full allowable cut? 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct provided we also have the necessary funds to 
prepare and administer timber sales and for housing of our timber sales 
employees. 

Senator Magnuson. How much money do you spent now on engineering services 
for roads built by timber sale purchasers under timber sale contracts? 

Mr. Peterson. In fiscal year 1956 we spent $3,376,135 for surveys, plans col- 
struction, engineering and supplementary construction on timber access roads 
constructed by timber purchasers. 

Senator MAGNUSON. Would you object if the committee were to consider this 
a timber management cost and appropriate the money as a separate budget item 
so that more of the money we appropriate for construction would actually be 
used on construction contracts? 

Mr. Prrerson. Engineering and supplemental construction expenses are 
essential to insure sound location, design, and construction of the purchaser- 
built roads which are incorporated in the forest development roads system. Our 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1958 were developed on the basis that such 
costs would be financed from forest development road funds. The Public Works 
(‘committee was informed that these engineering and supplemental construc- 
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tion expenses for purchaser-built roads would be financed from forest develop- 
ment road funds when that committee was considering the appropriation au- 
thorization in the 1956 Federal Highway Aid Act. We believe it would be prefer- 
able to pay for these costs from road funds as previously contemplated and to 
continue to give recognition to these needs in establishing the amount of forest 
development roads funds authorization and appropriation. 

Senator MAGNUSON. I think our deliberations would be helped by having you 
present a 10-year program for development of timber access and other roads. 

Mr. Pererson. The Forest Service developed a 5-year timber access road 
program in 1952. This is now being revised. 

Senator MaGnuson. In my State I understand you are one-fourth of a billion 
board-feet under the allowable cut. Will you tell me why this is so? Please 
list the timber uncut because you need a road? 

Mr. Pererson. Figures for the cut for the national forests of the State of 
Washington for the calendar year 1956 are just available. These indicate that 
out 6f an allowable cut of 1.1 billion board-feet, the realized cut was 879 million 
board-feet. This was approximately 80 percent of the allowable cut. The 
primary reasons for not cutting to the full allowable rate are insufficient per- 
sonnel to prepare and supervise sales, a lack of housing, a lack of sufficient timber 
access roads and lack of access because of difficulties in negotiation for rights-of- 
way across private lands or rights-of-use over private roads which lead into the 
national forest. Examples of other impeding factors are: On the Mount Baker 
Forest where the allowable cut has recently been increased substantially due to 
new inventories and it has not yet been possible to build the rate of sales up to 
the goal figures. On the Olympic Forest a substantial overcut has been made 
over the last several years in order to salvage the half billion feet of fire-killed 
timber on the Forks burn. This operation has now been successfully concluded. 
The cut this year is below the allowable cut by about 10 percent for the first 
time in several years to start balancing the cut with periodic sustained-yield 
limits. Conflicts with dams and reservoir storage projects account for some 
of the failure to attain allowable cut on the Gifford Pinchot Forest. There are 
also some difficulties in obtaining the allowable cut because of mining claim 
eonflicts which have not yet been resolved under the new Mining Act of 1955. 

Senator Magnuson. Just for my own information, could you tell me whether 
the substantive provisions of the access road bill which I’ve cosponsored, if 
enacted, will help the Forest Service do a better job of developing road agree- 
ments and opening up timber’? 

Mr. Pererson. The Departinent has not yet completed review of the bill S. 1136 
and hence I cannot answer your question fully. I would state that in general 
there are some good provisions in the substantive portions of this bill. One 
thing that has come to my attention which seems questionable is the requirement 
for public hearings on all roads, including purchaser-built roads. Such a re- 
quirement would slow down action on timber sales materially and I do not think 
such a procedure would be contributory toward the orderly development of a 
necessary transportation system on the forests. 

Senator MAGNUSON. In 1956 you obligated $30,951,122 for roads and trails, 
including 10 percent funds. 

Mr. Peterson. That is correct. 

Senator Magnuson. Am I correct that you spent $3,376,135 for engineering 
services, $1,684,504 for trail maintenance, and $7,500,952 for road maintenance 
for a total of $12,561,591 7% 

Mr. Pererson. That is substantially correct. The $3,376,135 item you men- 
tioned is for surveys, plans, construction, engineering, and supplementary con- 
struction on timber access roads constructed by timber purchasers. 

Senator Magnuson. You also spent $4,555,652 for bridge replacement and 
$2,392,803 for all purpose roads and trails. 

Mr. Peterson. That is correct except that the $4,555,652 item is for construc- 
tion of new bridges as well as bridge replacement. This includes new bridges 
on timber access roads. 

Senator MAGNusSoN. That left a mere $11,441,076 for timber access road con- 
struction, did it not? 

Mr. Prererson. That is the amount expended on publicly constructed t.mber 
access roads for the national forests except for bridges. As I previously s. ated. 
the total amount we reported to be obligated for timber access road construction 
activities is $16,038,438. This is comprised of: 
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For publicly constructed roads__.___-._--_-_-i-2-2-- +--+ $11, 441, 076 

For new bridges on these roads_.-___~~---_-- 21-bit 1, 221, 227 

For engineering services and supplemental construction on pur- 
chaser-built: access, roadssiu 24 Juul bes eke ele se cue ul 3, 376, 135 





an meem neat eI SLEpeu ee bie gliosis eeu eho 16, 038, 438 


In addition we obligated: $3,080,772 to bridge replacement, $2,646,456 for fire 
and general-purpose road construction, and $9,185,456 for maintenance of roads 
and trails, which brings the total obligations for fiscal year 1956 to the $30,951,122 
you previously have mentioned, 

Senator Magnuson. On the other hand timber purchasers constructed $23 - 
436,865 worth of permanent roads under timber contracts, did they. not? 

Mr. Peterson. That is correct. 

Senator Macnuson. And did they also construct several million dollars worth 
of roads that were not permanent? 

Mr. Peterson. Timber purchasers must construct a large mileage of spur roads 
which quite possibly may have cost several million dollars, in addition to the 
roads they built which are to be placed on the permanent transportation system. 

Senator Macnuson. Will you tell the committee how you secure this road 
construction? 

Mr. Peterson. When it is necessary for timber purchasers to build roads in 
order to remove the timber which has been sold to them, the Forest Service 
makes an allowance for the estimated cost of such road construction in its 
appraisal to determine the advertised price of the timber. 

Senator Magnuson. So in a way you are using funds that would come to the 
Treasury if the roads were financed by appropriated funds? 

Mr. Pererson. I would not express it quite the way you have done, Senator, 
hut I do avree with you that regardless of whether the purchaser builds the 
roads or the Government builds the roads the expense of the transportation 
system necessary to remove the timber comes out of the Government. 

Senator Magnuson. Now is it true that you make large sales to get an 
expensive road constructed by the timber purchaser? 

Mr. Peterson. Some sales of large size are made to amortize necessary road 
construction. 

Senator MAanuson. The Senate Interior Committee reports that on one group 
of 46 large sales, where road costs averaged $109,000, you got bids 73 percent 
above the appraised price. Does that indicate that when the road is not too costly 
you get more spirited bidding? 

Mr. Peterson. It is generally true that we get more competition on the smaller 
sales with the smaller road construction cost. We confine extensive operator 
construction insofar as possible to those situations where timber is not in strong 
demand by a large number of smaller operators. 

Senator MAGNusoNn. On 26 other sales, where road costs ran as high as $823,000 
for a single sale you got only one bid and sold the timber at the appraised 
price? 

Mr. Pererson. It is true that generally there has been less comnetitive bid- 
ding for sales of large amount with heavy road construction by the purchaser. 
The 26 sales you cite here and the 46 sales you cited in your previous question 
are all the sales of over 10 million board feet in Oregon and Washington made 
hetween March 1954 and February 1955. The 46 sales first cited by vou are all 
of the sales in which two or more bids were received. The 26 sales that you 
have now cited are those on which no bid above the advertised price was received. 
It is true that one sale with a road cost of $823,000 is included in this latter group 
of 26. However, the average road cost per sale for the first group where bids 
averaged 73 percent above advertised prices was $109.000 and the average roa‘ 
cost per sale for the 26 sales where no overbids were received was $161,000. 
This indicates that there are a good many other factors besides road cost 
requirements which affect competitive bidding. 

Senator Maanuson. Now, if within judicious limits we constructed more of 
these expensive roads with appropriated funds, won’t the Government get the 
cost back, plus a profit due to the effect of competitive bidding? 

Mr. Prrerson. I am in general agreement with that statement. 

Senator Magnuson. How would you suggest we go about increasing income 
while at the same time closing the 400 million foot gap between actual cut and 
allowable cut in the Northwest’? 
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Mr. Peterson. We are working continually on closing the gap between allow- 
able and actual cutting rates. Qnly a few years ago the total allowable cut 
for the national forests outside of Alaska was 6.9 million feet. Today we are 
eutting at a higher annual rate than this. We are of course revising upward 
our allowable annual cutting rates as better information on timber inventories 
based on modern utilization and operability standards are obtained. The 
pudget for the Forest Service for fiscal year 1958, which is before you, which i] 
jncludes increases for timber sale administration and housing for timber sale 
personnel will make it possible to make further important steps toward closing 
this gap. 















STATEMENT OF SENATOR MAGNUSON 


FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 







Chairman Haypen. Senator Magnuson, a member of this subcom- 
mittee has submitted a statement for the record pertaining to forest 
roads and trails. His statement will be ineluded in the record. { 
(The statement referred to follows :) q 


Mr. Chairman, at my request, the clerk of our committee obtained some infor- i} 
wation from the General Accounting Office on purchaser-built access roads. i 
The data submitted by the Comptroller General demonstrate on just 11 cases if 
that the Government lost $202,000 by letting the purchaser of this timber deduct 
from the bid price the estimated cost of the road. 
Here is the information the Comptroller submitted : 










“EXCESS ALLOWANCES FOR PURCHASER-BUILT ROADS 






“Allowances for purchaser-built roads are based on Forest Service engineering 
estimates of road construction costs prorated over the estimated volume of 
timber in the sale. ‘The allowances are reductions in the appraised value of the 
timber stated as rates per thousand board feet. When the volume of timber 
cut from a sale area exceeds the Service’s prior estimate of volume in the sale, 
and the road allowance is continued on the overcut, the total road allowance 
to the purehaser will exceed the estimated road construction costs. 

“As a part of the Forest Service audit, selected contracts of sale of national 
forest timber were reviewed by the General Accounting Office. Some of the 
sale contracts included provisions for road allowances and purchaser construc- 
tion of roads required to remove the timber. Certain of these sales cut out 
more timber than was estimated to be in the tract, and road allowances ex- 
ceeded the engineering cost estimates, as is disclosed in the following table: 












Actual Over- 



















Sale Service 
Forest Service region | contract | estimated | amount allowance 
| number | allowance | allowed | 
asa oa a ge papier crore tare fl big sipeappen pmepipenfctine Tereerenneereeathishnantereaee- 
Region 5: California.. scl sceae. 14568 | $12, 000 $20, 000 | $8, 000 
16207 | 23, 000 | 35, 000 | 12, 000 
16001 | 6, 000 9, 000 | 3, 000 
15417 181, 000 | 258, 000 | 77,000 
15423 | 35, 000 | 44,000 | 9, 000 
14087 23, 000 28,000 | 5, 000 
15424 | 29, 000 34, 000 | 5, 000 
15262 | 55, 000 61, 000 | 6, 000 
A i nh éciginiatdhs cbtgge See i 364, 000 489, 000 | 125, 000 
Region 6: Washington-Oregon__- i sd 20600 | q 209, 000 254,000 | ; "45,000 
| 22889 68, 000 94,000 | 26, 000 
bi ee bale lt ees 277, 000 248, 000 | 71,000 
Region 7: Northeastern States. _-.- a 5888 14, 000 20. 000 | 6. 000 
UN so | ...| 635,000, 857,000} 202,000 









| | 





















Undercuts also occurred in connection with some of the sales examined, but the 
undercuts occurred less frequently than overcuts.” 
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These 11 contracts represent only a small sample of the 5,000 or more com. 
mercial timber sale contracts let annually by the Forest Service. Here in just 
11 cases, the allowances were $202,000 over estimated costs. \- hen the volume 
of timber exceeds the estimate, the allowance continues, and there is this loss to 
the Treasury. 

While it would not be proper to multiply these losses by the total number of 
contracts, these 11 selected contracts reveal the extent to which savings can 
be made by a more businesslike approach and greater use of appropriated funds 
for road construction. 

Note, also, the size of some of the road jobs buried in these timber contracts, 
Road jobs up to $200,000 are involved, and these expensive roads rule out the 
smaller firms from bidding for the timber. 


FOREST TIMBER PRODUCTION 


Chairman Haypen. A letter from Senator Magnuson pertaining 
to roads and trails will be included in the record. 
(The letter referred to follows :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
March 8, 1957. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR: I am deeply disturbed because our national forests are not 
harvesting the full amount of timber they can produce We know present al- 
lowable cut figures are consevative but, even based on these figues, geat deficits 
exist. 

I just made a check and discovered that, for example. in the Arizona-New 
Mexico region the 1956 deficit in the 370 million foot allowable cut was over 
60 million feet. In the Oregon-Washington region the deficit in the 3 billion 
foot cut was 400 million feet. Similarly in the California region it was 300 
million feet of the 1.3 billion that could be cut. Even in the Northeast only 
100 million feet was cut of the 200 million feet allowed. On a national basis 
the total allowable cut is 9 billion feet and only 6.9 billion were cut in 1956. 

I questioned the Forest Service about this in my newsprint hearings, because 
in my State alone there is a one-fourth of a billion board-feet annual deficit 
Further 2 billion feet of fine timber, much of which could make newsprint, has 
just been swept by a terrible insect attack and much of it is already dead and 
rotting. 

The reply I get to this undercutting and to the terrible loss is that timber 
access roads have not been constructed to much of this timber. The solution 
is to speed up timber access road construction. 

In looking over the budget I find first, that $2,664,000 of the current authori- 
zation was not requested and secondly, that in 1956 for example only $1 out of 
every 33 appropriated was actually used for timber access road construction. 
The balance was used for maintenance, engineering services on roads to be 
constructed by timber purchasers (who receive an allowance for this con- 
struction in the price of the timber), other roads and trails, and bridges. 

The attached memorandum sets forth the situation and suggests a new pro- 
cedure. My idea is that we should consider construction in one category 
and annual recurring operating eXpenses in another. Thus, like in the Bonne- 
ville budget, we would see exactly whiat is to be allocated to construction and 
what is to be spent for maintenance. I am certain there are many who be- 
lieve that the total authorization is for timber access road construction. In 
1952, when the Forest Service set up a 5-year timber access road program, it 
indicated a need for $25 million a year for construction. However, funds of 
this sort have not been available. 

I would like to suggest three things for this year to help solve this problem: 

1. Appropriate the full authorization for forest roads and trails. 

2. Put engineering service funds in the forest land management budget. 

3. Transfer the trail maintenance funds to the forest land managemeut 
budget. 

In addition, in 1959, I would like to suggest the transfer of the road main 
tenance account to the forest land management budget. 
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By these actions we could provide the amounts needed for all road construction 
and reconstruction through the combined forest road and trail item, plus the 
10 percent fund, without recourse to new authorization language. 

Further, when the biennial authorization is considered by the Public Works 
Committee, they would be concerned only with setting a level consistent with 
construction needs. I do not believe that this committee has ever fully realized 
that so much of the funds they authorize have been diverted to annual main- 
tenance. 

Inasmuch as these timber access roads open up the forest, promote its 
management and return the full cost of the expenditure to the Treasury, the 
funds spent in construction are more than offset by increased revenues. It 
is my firm opinion that great benefits would result from these suggestions and 
I would appreciate your views on what might be done. 

Warm personal regards. 
Sincerely, 














po pete Ob ae PT EET 


WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senator. 


PROPOSALS TO INCREASE TIMBER ACCESS ROAD CONSTRUCTION BY APPROPRIATING 
rHeE FuLL AUTHORIZATION AND SHIFTING Forest SERVICE ENGINEERING AND 
MAINTENANCE FUNDS FROM THE ROAD AND TRAILS BUDGET TO THE Forest LAND 
MANAGEMENT BUDGET 













The total annual cost for construction, reconstruction and maintenance of 
the national forest road and trail system in fiscal year 1956 was $59,387,987. 
As shown in the table below $30,951,122 came from 2 sources of appropriated 
funds. Another $28,436,865 came from construction and maintenance of perma- 
nent roads by allowances in the price of timber to timber sales contractors. To 
accomplish this the Forest Service estimates the cost of constructing a road 
and reduces the price of the timber by that amount. The timber purchaser 
constructs the road while the Forest Service provides only engineering service. 
In addition, there are allowances in timber sale contracts for other minor 
roads and their maintenance, that are used solely for one timber sale and are 
not a part of the permanent system. 













Fiscal year 1956, road and trail program } 


Funds available 


Forest road | Allowances | 
and trail | totimber || 













| fund, 10- | purehasers *| Total 
pereent fund | under timber 
sale contracts 
elipasiontet i 
Authorization, 1956 | $24,000, 000 | 
Plus 19-percent fund, 1956 7 7, 753, 873 | 
Minus adjustment for prior-year balance and balance avail- | | 
ible in subsequent year } 802,751 | 
. , | . 1 r ‘ 9 . o 7 om 
Funds available 30, 951, 122 $28, 436, 865 | $59, 387, UST 
Expended, timber access roads | | 
Timber access road construction and reconstruction 11, 441, 076 | 23, 199, 716 34, 640, 792 
Bridge construction and reconstruction. - 4, 585, 652 237, 149 | 4, 792, S01 
Engineering services on roads constructed by timber | | 
purchasers | 3, 376, 135 | | 3, 376, 135 
———— Pat eEeeT OER BrEseere 
Total, construction and reconstruction | 19,372,863 | © 28, 436; 865 | 42, 809, 728 
———= ————————— 
Other roads and trails: All-purpose roads and trails 2, 038, 464 
354, 339 
Subtotal. 2, 392, 803 
Total construction and reconstruction 21, 765,666 | 23, 436, 865 | 45, 202, 531 
Maintenance: 
Roads 7, 500, 952 | 2 5, 000, 000 12, 500, 952 
rails 1, 684, 504 1, 684, 504 
Total. ¥, 185, 456 5, 000, 000 | 14, 185, 456 
Grand total 30), 951, 122 28, 436, 865 | 5Y, 387, 987 








4 Complete figures for available, estimated. 


1956 are the only ones available. 





2 Figure not 
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The national forest road and trail network consists of the following: 


[In miles] 











| 
Roads | Trails 
Nonexisting planned facilities Je é ee i 43, 337.1 | 5, 484.1 
Existing facilities inadequate for present needs ‘i | 52, 453. 7 24, 732. 6 
Total, nonexistine and inadequate ' 95, 790.8 30, 216, 7 
Existing adequate fucilit es_- sihu ¢ yet deh. Jats ’ oii 71, 418.8 | 91, 204.3 
TWARL....a4 one - ca'claan causa comasn ke rua 167, 209.6 | 121, 511.6 
Percent adequate Jobe bis bist. 34 43. | 75 
Construction and reconstruction, 1956. _- sal ; | 3, 048, 8 177.4 
Years to complete system at 1956 rate _.__- ; 31 170 


Thus it is evident that in order to cut the full allowable amount of timber 
annually, increased funds are badly needed. The present heavy reliance on 
timber purchasers for road construction impedes proper progress and puts heavy 
reliance on large sales, which reduces comyvetition. At the saine time, over- 
cutting continues on private land while over 2 billion board-feet annually is 
unharvested from the national forests. This situation can be changed by speed- 
ing up road construction with appropriate tunds. Looking over the ouse nutes, 
it is apparent that there are two items (engineering services and road and trail 
maintenance) which fall in the category of annual recurring expenses, as com- 
pared to capital investments. 

Therefore, it is proposed to do the following: 

1. In fiseal year 1958 shift the engineering services item (i. e., surveys, plans, 
and construction engineering) from the road and trail budget to “Forest land 
management budget, National forest protection and management, Timber re- 
sources management, Sales administration and management.” 

2. In seal vear 1958 place funds for annual trail maintenance under the 
“Forest land management” budget. 

3. In fiscal year 1958 direct the Service to make the maximum use of funds 
secured by allowances in the timber sales contracts to secure timber road 
maintenance deposits. 

4. In fiscal year 1959 place funds needed for annual road maintenance under 
“Forest land management.” 

5. Utilize the forest road and trail funds primarily for construction, and 
reconstruction and extraordinary maintenance. 

6. In fiscal year 1958 increase the funds appropriated under the “Forest road 
and trail’ item to $27 million, the full authorization. 

In 1956, for every $2 expended for timber access road construction, by the 
device of reducing the price of Federal timber, only $1 was available for timber 
aecess road construction from appropriated funds. Only $1 of every $3 appro- 
priated is used for vital timber access roads construction. 

The suggested changes would result in funds for construction more nearly 
representative of needs. In practice the authorization provided by the Federal 
Highway Act would be used primarily for the timber access road construction 
program, while the 10 percent fund would revert to its historical purpose, 
financing the construction of general purpose roads and trails. The annua! 
maintenance and engineering costs would be a part of the operating budget. 
It would be aticipated that the Public Works Committee would endeavor to 
set authorization under the Federal Highway Act for forest roads on the basis 
of capital investments required to fully develop the forest resources, 


LETTER FROM SENATOR JACKSON 


Chairman Haypen. Senator Jackson has submitted a statement on 
forest roads and trails. This statement will be included in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. CHAIRMAN. I appear before your committee today in support of the pro- 
posal advanced by my colleague, Warren G. Magnuson, to reshuffle the Forest 
Service budget in a manner that would add approximately $714 million to funds 
available for actual construction of forest access roads. 
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Senator Magnuson Significantly has pointed out that because of the way we 
keep our books, in 1956 only $1 in every $3 appropriated in the name of “Forest 
roads and trails’ was spent for construction of new roads. The balance was 
spent for maintenance, engineering services, and other recurring annual expenses. 

In the 1958 budget before this committee, less than $1 out of every $2 to be 
appropriated in the name of “Forest roads and trails” will be spent for con- 
struction of new roads—unless we do something about it along the lines sug- 
gested by Senator Magnuson. 

My senior colleague has suggested that these maintenance and other recurring 
annual expenses be placed permanently in the operating budget, that is, the 
forest land management budget, and that the forest roads and trails budget 
be used only for new road construction and extraordinary maintenance. He 
has urged, further, that the full forest roads and trails authorization of $27 mil- 
lion be appropriated. 

The net effect of these proposals, if adopted, would be to increase by approxi- 
mately 50 percent—from roughly $15% million to nearly $23 million—the funds 
available for actual construction of access roads, including the $11.8 million 
from the so-called 10 percent fund. I arrive at this eStimate in the following 
way : 

The “Forest roads and trails” authorization is for $27 million, although the 
Forest Service has recommended an appropriation of $2,664,000 less. By appro- 
priating the full authorization, all of the remaining $2,664,000 can go for access 
roads. 

Another $3% million, approximately, can be picked up by transferring engineer- 
ing service funds from the forest roads and trails budget into the forest land 
management budget, and making the necessary appropriation. 

Finally, another $1144 million can be diverted to actual construction of access 
roads by transferring the trail maintenance funds to the forest land management 
budget. 

Fortunately, there is no ceiling of authorization on the forest land management 
budget. It can be adjusted upward to provide funds for maintenance and other 
operating expenses now in the forest roads and trails budget. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot overemphasize the value of timber access roads to our 
national economy and to the United States Treasury. 

Access roads fortify free, competitive enterprise by preventing timber re- 
sources from becoming a monopoly. Where there are access roads, small opera- 
tors can bid on smail tracts. Where there are no access roads, the bidder must 
build them to harvest his timber. Even though the cost of building these roads 
comes out of the Treasury—in the form of lower bids—sales must be large 
enough to cover the cost of the roads. Small operators simply cannot handle the 
job. The absence of access roads, then, means virtual monopoly by a handful 
of big operators. 

Access roads are an absolute necessity for even the crudest sort of management 
and protection of our great forest resources. The record is Clear that the 
Forest Service is forced to make big sales to get more roads constructed in 
order to harvest rotting timber. And still we have vast stands of timber going 
to ruin for lack of access roads. 

Access roads bring many more dollars into the Treasury, in the form of higher 
bids resulting from competition, than we pay out to build the roads. In other 
words, spending tax dollars to build access roads is an economy. 

Here again the record speaks for itself. The record shows that where there is 
competition for sales, bids averaging more than 70 percent above the appraisal 
price have resulted. To illustrate this point, permit me to put into the record 
the results of bidding in 1956 on some small sales, with no road costs involved, 
in the Gifford Pinchot Forest in my own State: 


; ‘ 
Appraised 
Volume rate Bid rate Increase 
| 
| 
| | Percent 
%),000 board-feet_ -. $26, 85 $35. 00 30 
140,000 board-feet 33. 20 60. 00 | 80 
40,000 board-feet__ _- 7 25. 50 70. 00 174 
110,000 board-feet : 29. 80 72. 00 141 
160,000 hoard-feet ; 26. 75 72. 50 | 170 
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On the other hand, the record shows years in which more than one-half of the 
really big sales went at the appraisal price—with only one bidder present. The 
record is filled with big sales at the appraisal price where high road costs are 
involved. These road costs, of course, come out of receipts that normally would 
go into the Treasury. 

Now, I do not say that all sales should be for only 100,000 board-feet, or even 
1 million board-feet. But I do want to emphasize that these big sales often are 
expensive to the Treasury. 

We hear a lot these days about doing something for small business. Our 
present access road policies and the level of financing are hurting small business, 
By the simple device of not seeking the necessary funds, the Forest Service can 
tell the people: “We are sorry, but we can’t build timber access roads because 
Congress didn’t provide the money.” 

The strange thing about all this is that the Forest Service recognizes the need 
for access roads and realizes how lack of access roads hurts small enterprises, 
Just last week, at a meeting with the Western Forest Industries Association, the 
Forest Service was reported to be giving serious consideration to reducing the 
downpayment and advance downpayment requirements for timber in order to help 
small operators bid where contracts require extensive road construction. This 
certainly is realization of the problem faced by small operators. 

While it no doubt would help small operators for the Forest Service to modify 
its downpayment requirements, we in Congress can move more directly to help 
small business by appropriating funds to build more access roads, particularly 
the more expensive roads. By building these roads, as I have songht to point out, 
more small operators will bid, bids will be higher because of the competition, 
and the cost to the Treasury of building the roads will be more than offset by 
increased receipts. 

Mr. Chairman, we should appropriate—-right now—enough funds to achieve at 
least a 50-50 balance between the roads constructed by the Government and 
roads constructed out of timber-sale allowance by timber operators. Adopting 
Senator Magnuson’s proposals will achieve this worthwhile objective. 

Mr. Chairman, this year’s budget calls for substantial increases for the Forest 
Service. The House struck some of the funds. I hope the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee will carefully weigh whether it will recommend that the Senate 
concur in these reductions and, if so, that the committee look with favor on the 
transfer to the timber access road construction program at least a portion of the 
reductions in other programs. 

I recommend this course of action in the name of economy. Revenues of 
the Treasury actually will be increased by spending more money for access roads. 
Furthermore, this action will aid small and medium businesses and will provide 
for better management and protection of our forests. 

The program presented to Congress by the Secretary of Agriculture will not 
do these things. Apparently we in the Congress must take the initiative to 
assure that our national forests are managed in a way that benefits the Treasury 
wnd gives as many timber operators as possible, both large and small, a chance 
to live off our timber economy. 


LETTERS FROM SENATOR MORSE 


TIMBER ACCESS ROADS 


Chairman Haypen. I have received a letter from Senator Morse con- 
cerning the need for timber access roads in the Pacific Northwest. 
The Senator’s letter will be included in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
{pril 2, 1957. 
Hon. Cari HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building. 

My Dear SENATOR: I had hoped when I testified before your committee to have 

further data on the access-road needs in the Pacific Northwest. On January 21, 
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I wrote to the regional forester in Portland and a belated reply came from 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Peterson on March 28. 

What I was seeking, of course, was the estimates of the field personnel, recog- 
nizing and appreciating that the budget document reflected the overall admin- 
istration’s view on requirements. 

Mr. Peterson indicates that two-thirds of the roads to be constructed in the 
next 5 years will be built by timber-sales purchasers. However, other informa- 
tion available indicates that for the last 4 years over 90 percent of the roads 
have been constructed by this method. I cannot agree that the percentage will 
drop to 66 percent under the present budget structure. Based on the past 4 
years an average of only $4.6 million has been available annually or $23 million 
on a 5-year basis. With no real increase in funds in sight under the present 
pudget structure, I doubt that $33 million will be available for the current 5-year 
period. Even if it were, it is not enough, for we should be striving to reach a 
50-50 balance at least between appropriated funds expended and timber sale 
purchaser expenditures. I would deeply appreciate, if possible, having the De- 
partment put in the record the basis for the statement. 

Secondly, Mr. Peterson says $2.2 million more will be available for roads and 
trails on a national basis. I am interested in timber-access roads as a separate 
item. Itis my understanding that only $412,000 more will be available this com- 
ing year over the 1957 amount for timber-access roads and a part of this increase 
is for retirement costs. In 1856 only $11.4 million was spent on timber access 
road construction for all the forests even though the total road account contained 
$31 million. Mr. Peterson maintains that the present requested amounts will 
provide for the orderly continued increase in access roads and keep the program 
in balance with other national-forest activities. 

I must respectfully disagree. First, the road program is way behind where 
it should be. Second, balance with other activities is a very weak criterion. 
Timber-access roads help save timber from rotting in the stump, insure an op- 
portunity to small business to buy timber, and increase revenues to local gov- 
ernment and the Treasury by insuring competition with a resultant better 
price for the timber. How can we justify either to this generation or the next. 
holding back in the construction of thesé needed roads in order to keep programs 
in balance? 

We want to balance the budget too. On one score alone, the revenue these 
roads will develop, we can justify this program. 

I want to again urge that additional funds be made available for timber-access 
roads. 

It would be appreciated if this letter, along with my letter to Regional Forester 
Stone and Mr. Peterson's reply be made a part of the record if it is still open. 

Sincerely yours, 


WAYNE Morse. 


JANUARY 21, 1957. 
Mr. J. HERBERT STONE, 


Regional Forester, Forest Service, USDA, 

Portland, Oreg. 
Deak Mr. Stone: Thank you for your very informative letter of January 16, 
1957. It is an excellent summary of the situation and it will be very valuable 
to me. It is good to see that the budget finally contains many much needed 
increases, but I am deeply disturbed that the full $27 million has not been re- 
quested for access roads. 

Will you please send me a résumé of the backlog of road projects and their esti- 
mated cost so that I can explain to the Appropriations Committee the need for 
the full authorization. 

Sincerely yours, 
WAYNE Morse. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE MorskE, 


United States Senate. 


Dear Senator Morse: Your letter of January 21 to Regional Forester Stone. 
with respect to the timber-access-road program, was referred to the Forest Serv- 
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ice here in Washington. 
your letter. 

The program for timber-access roads in the national forests is based on the 5- 
year sales plan for harvesting timber’in each working circle. Both the access 
roads and sales plans are revised annually to project them forward and keep 
them up to date. The current 5-year plan for the working circles in Washington 
and Oregon calls for the sale of a total volume of 16.1 billion board-feet of timber, 
This will require the construction and reconstruction of some 6,310 miles of access 
roads at a total cost of about $133 million. Of this amount, it is estimated that 
about $88.5 million would be constructed by timber purchasers by allowances in 
appraisals for sale of timber. 

When the funds under the permanent appropriation for “Roads and trails for 
States, national forests fund” (representing 10 percent of national forests re- 
ceipts) are taken into consideration, it is estimated that more than $36 million 
will be used in fiscal year 1958 for construction and maintenance of roads and 
trails within the national forests. In recent years 8,845 miles of roads have been 
built or improved with appropriated funds and through timber sales contracts. 
This is good progress in opening up the national forests to provide access to the 
timber. Of the funds available in fiscal year 1958, it is estimated that there 
will be an increase of about $2.2 million for the construction and reconstruction 
of forest roads and trails. 

In recent years timber cutting and related road programs have gone forward 
at an accelerated pace, while other national-forest programs have become out of 
balance because it was not possible to provide for the expanded use of the forests 
created in part by the opening of new roads. Therefore, the 1958 budget estimates 
were prepared on the basis of keeping all phases of the work on the national 
forests more nearly in balance. The annual appropriation of $24.3 million for 
roads and trails, together with the permanent appropriation from receipts (10 
percent fund) of $11.8 million, will provide for the orderly continued increase in 
access roads and at the same time will keep the total road program more nearly 
in line with the many other activities on the national forests. 

Sincerely yours, 


We regret the delay which has occurred in replying to 























BH. L. Peterson, Assistant Secretary. 


FOREST SERVICE 


Chairman Haypen. Senator Morse has referred several letters to 
the committee pertaining to the Forest Service. These letters will be 
included in the record. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 
























RoLtin LUMBER Co., 
Carver, Oreg., March 26, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 


Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: We are very concerned about the slowness of the Agricultural De- 
partment in Portland in getting the sales of timber in the Clackamas working 
circle worked up and advertised for sale. 

In the past 3 years they have run behind the allowable cut by 347 million feet, 
with the excuse being lack of money. This vear the tentative sales, if they are 
all processed and sold as they show on the worksheet, will only pick up 20 million 
of this deficiency. 

At present writing, the sales proposed for the first and second quarter are run- 
ning 60 days behind, and if this pattern continues the rest of the year we will 
have another deficiency. 

At a meeting in Molalla, approximately 3 weeks ago, this matter was put be- 
fore the Forest Service representative, and the excuse now is lack of manpower. 

If something isn’t done to correct this serious situation in a hurry, the smaller 
mills in this area will be forced to shut down the balance of the year. 

Sincerely vours, 
R. D. Pratt, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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Brooks-Scanton, INnc., 
Bend, Oreg., March 28, 1957. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
417 Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR Morse: In reading your March report to the voters of Oregon, 
I noticed two things that interested me very much. One of these was the ex- 
tremely high rate of unemployment in our State, and the second was that the For- 
est Service sales for Oregon and Washington were within 400 million board-feet 
of the annual allowable cut for 1956. In many ways this second fact is very 
pleasing to know. However, it disturbs me to know that on the Deschutes Na- 
tional Forest, with an annual allowable cut of 140 million feet, total sales last 
year were less than 40 million, which would give 25 percent of the total deficit for 
both States on this one national forest alone in our area. 

Many mills in this area are down, due largely to the fact that either (1) no 
stumpage is available to them or (2) the price for the stumpage offered is so 
high that it is impossible to operate on today’s market. Our own mill is cur- 
rently operating two shifts on company-owned stumpage. If it were not for this 
fact, unemployment in this district would really be a problem. 

Yours very truly, 
FREEMAN SCHULTZ, 
Vice President and General Manager. 


WESTERN COUNCIL, 
LUMBER AND SAWMILL WORKERS, 
Portland, Oreg., Mareh 27, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE Morsg, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: We have reviewed the 1958 budget for the United States Forestry 
Service as passed by the House and are particularly pleased to see an increase of 
$720,000 for forest research. More research is needed to better manage and 
utilize our forest resources. 

The Pacific Northwest produces more lumber, plywood, and pulp than any 
comparable area in the United States. There is an increased demand for wood 
products and to maintain and expand wood-using industries it is necessary to 
better utilize our forest resources. Not only must more of the timber be har 
vested, but all of the logging going into primary manufacturing industries must 
be fully utilized. 

Much progress has been made in utilizing materials formerly waste. At pres- 
ent, one-third of the raw material used by pulp mills in Oregon and Washington 
is in the form of wood chips produced from slabs, edgings, and waste veneer, 
which was formerly sent to refuse burners. 

There are 9 hardboard plants in the Pacific Northwest producing approximately 
50) million square feet per year and the raw material used is material that 
formerly had no commercial value. The particle-board industry, just beginning 
in this region, is using similar raw material that was formerly waste. 

A new pulping method developed by the Forest Service Laboratories, has made 
it possible to utilize small alder that was formerly considered a weed species. 
At present, 140,000 cords of this is now used for producing pulp and the volume is 
expected to be greatly increased. Though this progress is encouraging, there is 
need for more research to develop uses for that which is now considered waste 
material. 

In Oregon and Washington, over 225 million cubie feet of sound wood is left in 
the woods each year as logging residue. At primary manufacttiring plants, 970 
million cubic feet of sound wood in the form of slab, edgings, sawdust, and so 
forth, is produced annually. Approximately 73 percent of this material is utilized 
by the major use, which is fuel, and should through research and development be 
converted to higher uses. 

In stands of young growth timber in the Douglas-fir subregion, approximately 
1 cord per acre is lost annually due to natural mortality. If market and harvest- 
ing methods were developed for the small-size material, it would make possible 
periodical thinnings and utilization of much of the natural resources. 
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We are very much in favor of increased research on timber management and 
utilization and we respectfully urge your committee’s support of the project of 
forest research as approved by the House. 

Application of these research results will increase job opportunities in this 
region. 

Respectfully yours, 
Kart Hartcey, Executive Secretary, 


RECESS 


Chairman Haypen. We will now recess and reconvene at 10 o'clock 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 3 p. m., Tuesday, April 2, 1957, the hearing was 
recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, April 3, 1957. 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 3, 1957 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-82, 
the Capitol, Hon. Henry C. Dworshak temporarily presiding. 
Present: Chairman Hayden, Senators Thye and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FOREST SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF VERMONT 


ForEST RESEARCH 


Senator DworsHak. The committee will come to order. 

Chairman Hayden is detained at another meeting. He has asked 
me to preside. 

We will be glad to hear from Senator Flanders at this time. 

Senator FLanpers. Thank you, Senator Dworshak. 

I have been for some time very much concerned with the state of the 
forests where I know them best, which is, of course, in the 
Northeast section of the country. 

Half of all of the land in the Northeast is in forest. Nearly three- 
quarters of this, over 53 million acres, is in hardwoods. 


FOREST RESEARCH ON HARDWOODS 


Now, hardwood is the stepchild of forest research. It has been 
neglected. The great lumbering operations have been largely in the 
softwood area and when you think of the great lumber companies and 
until recently think of the great paper companies, you think of 
softwoods. 

Yet there are 53 million acres of the Northeast that are in hardwood 
and they have been treated practically as weeds up until recently. 

In the Northern Central and the Lake States generally hardwoods 
exceed softwoods by 3% to 1; but, for instance, in New England 214 
times as much softwood is cut each year as hardwood, in spite of the 
greater amount of hardwood. The net vield per acre is only 58 board- 
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feet. for hardwoods as compared with about 96 board-feet for soft- 
woods. 

Now, that is not due to the character of the trees, because in well 
taken care of hardwood forests there have been reported yields of as 
much as 130 to 190 board-feet per acre. There are records of that 
amount of yield both from Massachusetts and from Vermont, my own 
State. 

One of the points to remember there is that in my region at least, 
and I think fairly generally down through the Appalachians, the 
hardwoods are not in great tracts owned by large private companies 
which can afford to do research on their own. For the most part the 
hardwoods are in the hands of small landowners, mainly farmers. 
They are not able to carry on research of their own : and must inevit: ibly 
look to the State and Federal Governments for that. 

The value of the forest industry in New England is over a billion 
dollars a vear in manufactures, vet. lack of supply of nearby forest 
raw materials is placing the New England forest industry in jeopardy, 

Let me say at this point I am not speaking for Vermont alone. Iam 
suggesting that the whole Northeast area be considered, but naturally 
I know more about my own area than I do about the other areas. 

Senator DworsHaxk. You have not said anything about maple trees 
yet. 

Senator Fianpers. Well, maple isa hardwood. I may say that the 
sugar derived from maple is the sweetest inanimate product of my 
region. The maple, by the way, is an excellent furniture material. 
It is one of the very best. 


CLOSING OF PLYWOOD PLANTS 


But returning now to the New England forest industry. The ply- 
woods plants of 1 my area are shuting down. This, it must be admitted, 
is not due entirely to running out of the suitable trees. It is due to 
two things. 

One is using up of the material, and the other is the competition 
from Finland and now ever more strongly, from Japan. 

By the way, some of the lumber operators on the Pacific coast ship 
tree trunks to Japan where they are worked up into plywood and then 
returned to this country. However, the material sent to Japan for 
reworking into plywood is softwood and not hardwood. 

There is astonishingly little known as to the profitable management 
of this extensive natural resource. With the tradition of the lumber 
business being a softwood business, hardwoods are almost regarded as 
weeds by many, instead of an endeavor being made to make something 
out of them. There has been some improvement in recent years be- 
cause it is now possible to use hardwoods for pulp, which was not the 
case 25 years ago. 

TYPE OF RESEARCH NEEDED 


Now, here is what is needed : We need to know the best species for a 
given type of soil and site. That is at present largely unknown. 

We want to know how to cut when we are thinning out or cutting 
to be sure of getting the right species reproduced. 
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Up in my country when you cut off the woodlot in the old-fashioned 
way, slashing it right down, it comes up normally to a very low grade 
of hardwood, the gray birch, which has very little usefulness. 
That is the normal natural reproduction. Nature needs to be looked 
after a bit so far as hardwoods are concerned. 4 
Then there is the question of producing a better quality and faster 
growing tree. In the South some astonishingly good results have 


been gained as you know, with fast growing pine. Similar things { 


have been done with hardwoods, but not in America. | 
In Sweden they have developed with genetic studies a fast growing, 4 
attractively grained birch. 
You probably have all seen examples of Swedish furniture. Much 
of it is made of a birch which was developed especially for the purpose. 
Things of that sort need to be done here. 


PEST CONTROL 





Then there is the question of pest control, how to stop animal and 
msect depredation. 

I may say that the greatest enemy of young hardwood up in my 
area is the deer and that presents a real problem. If we can find 
something that the deer does not like the smell of, perhaps we can 
be as successful as we are in contaminating the water so that a shark 
won't eat an aviator who has to come down in midocean. 

There must be some way of protecting young hardwoods from deer. 


PERCENTAGE OF EXPENDITURES FOR RESEARCH 


















The percent of the total expenditures for research by the forest 
industry as a whole is only one-sixth as large as the national average 
of industry as a whole. 

The forest research budget for 1957 was $10,155,000, and the re- 
quests approved by the House for 1958 were $11,325,000. That is a 
$1,170,000 increase. 

But the amount for hardwood research remains the same as last 
year. That is $1,400,000. 

Therefore, I think first that the Forest Service should be asked to 
submit a report to the Congress on hardwood research. I am not 
suggesting any amount for that, but it is a fact that hardwood has 
been neglected and we ought to know more about it. We ought to 
know more about the present hardwood situation in the various 
regions of the country. We ought to know more about the future and 
potential of the hardwoods. A report should include the problems 
that need to be overcome to properly manage hardwoods so they may 
achieve their best potential and a specific program to that end, to- 
gether with detailed estimates of costs. 


INCREASE RECOMMENDED FOR HARDWOOD RESEARCH 







And then for money, my recommendations are very slight indeed. 
i recommend $100,000 increase in the 1958 budget of the Northeast 
Forest Experiment Station to be devoted to basic forest research in 
hardwoods. Now, that is a small amount. It is modestly set because 
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on a comparatively new undertaking of this sort one cannot spend 
$500 million or a billion dollars. 

You have gradually to build up a force of competent research men 
and I am suggesting ‘that probably $100,000 is about as much as this 
program can ‘efficiently use to build up during the coming year. 

The request is a very moderate one, and I hope, Mr. Chairman, 
that it will recommend itself to the committee. 

I may refer to the fact that Senator Stennis, of Mississippi, appeared 
before your committee for the same purpose and to the same ends a 
few days ago. 

I want to support everything that he said because I find that his 
experience and his points of view almost. completely parallel those 
which present themselves to a resident of the northeast part of the 
country. 

Senator Dworswaxk. Thank you, Senator Flanders. Does that con- 
clude your statement ? 

Senator Franpers. Yes, Mr. Chairman, that concludes my state- 
ment, and I thank you for the privilege of appearing before you. 

Senator Dworsuax. The committee will be glad to hear at. this 
time from Congressman Jensen, of Iowa, with whom I had the pleasure 
of serving 14 years ago on the House Appropriations Committee. 

We welcome you today. 



























Fish AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF HON. BEN F. JENSEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF IOWA 


Dr Soro-BERTRAND BEND WILDLIFE RESERVE 


















Representative Jensen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I remember well the services we performed together and it was 
always a pleasure to be with you in that work on the Interior Com- 
mittee of the House. 

I have this morning a matter which I shall explain in as few words 
as I can and not take any more of your time than necessary 

[ will show you a map I just received today from Mr. Lefiler, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior Department in charge of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Mr. Chairman, this map shows a section of a Missouri River area 
which is about 20 miles north of Council Bluffs, and about. 12 miles 
west of Missouri Valley, Iowa, which the Fish and Wildlife Service 
propose to develop into a game refuge and recreational center in that 
large lakeless area. 

Now, that bend in the river, you will note on the map, is about 8 
miles around and the proposal is to cut the Missouri River through at 
the narrow neck about 2 miles across. That bend in the river is known 
as the De Soto-Bertrand Bend. 

Now, this reserve has been proposed a number of times in the past 
years, but the Army engineers were always skeptical about making 
the cutoff until now because that big bend would tend to slow up the 
floodwaters. 

The water has now been held upstream by a number of big dams as 
you know and is being let down in a normal flow, 










so there is no more 
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need for a big bend like that to sort of put the brakes on the 
flow of the water. 

So Army engineers now hold that the proposed cutoff is feasible. 
I have a letter ‘here from them to that effect. This proposed cutoff 
will save the building of 12 miles of levees and bank-stabilization 
works, which the Army engineers must start work on this spring 
unless Congress appropriates for this proposed wildlife haven and 
rscreation area. 

I was approached last fall and requested to try to get an appropria- 
tion to start the purchase of this land. I must say in all honesty I 
understood until a few days ago that all of this land that was proposed 
to be onan was within the bend. I want to read a paragraph 
from Mr. Lefller’s letter of yesterday. He said in part: 


rapid 


A preliminary land appraisal survey was made by representatives of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service and a project boundary established embracing 9,315 acres. 
The acquisition cost is estimated at $1,350,000. 

The cost of the land development for refuge purpose and the construction 
required to provide for a lake in the old channel of the Missouri River is estimated 
at $662,000. 

Then he states that 3,600-plus acres are in lowa. The total cost 
would be $1,350,000 plus $662,000, which would be approximately $2 
million for the actual cost. 

The House committee approved $200,000 in the total construction 
item of some several million dollars, and said $200,000 is to be used for 
the purchase of land as stated in the House report on the bill. 

The Commission which handles the duck-stamp funds agreed to con- 
tribute for this project, out of the duck-stamp fund, § $100,000. 

That explanation puts the proposed project in proper perspective. 

I have many letters here favoring this project, from the Interna- 
tional Lions, Iowa State Conservation Commission, the Omaha Cham- 
ber of Commerce, et cetera, many letters from organizations and from 
the Eagle Lodge at Onawa, the Onawa Kiwanis Club, and a number 
of other organizations including letters from individuals. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, here is a petition with thousands of names 
on it, from people in that area who are for this proposed wildlife and 
recreation project. 

As I told you before, I did not realize until very recently that they 
proposed to take so much land as is shown on the map you:held 
around the bend in Lowa. Here is what I would be in favor of, Mr. 
Chairman, because we get so much for so little. 

1 favor the purchase of the land within the bend and also in addi- 
tion to that such land as is necessary around the bend, for a road to 
cirecumscribe the bend, and also the purchase of land for access roads 
to the reserve, that strip to be just wide enough for safety purposes. 

I would be in favor of the purchase of such a strip of land in Iowa, 
but Tam not in favor of the purchase of as much land as is shown on 
that map, Mr. Chairm: a 

I am for the project, but I am not for taking as much of that good 
land outside of the loop as that plan shows, which amounts to over 
3.000 acres. 


Senator Dworsuak. Who proposed the expansion of the refuge be- 
yond the loop boundar Vv Y 


Representative Jensen. The Fish and Wildlife Service. 
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PETITION BY FARMERS IN OPPOSITION 






Recently when the Iowa farmers, the folks who own the land:on 
the outside of the area, outside of the loop, discovered that the Fish 
and Wildlife were proposing to take over 3,000 acres of their land 
outside of the loop they signed a petition in opposition to the taking 
of that land. 

Last Saturday night, after midnight in fact, a good friend of mine, 
Mr. Rand, a farmer who owns land just outside of the loop in the 
river, called me by phone; said he, “I don’t want them to take my 
farm. I would be willing to sell a strip for a road or to make an 
access road but I don’t want to sell as much land as the chart shows,” 

But he said, “I am for the creation of the reserve.” 

Mr. Chairman, I will not take any more time. There ere three 
men here from Nebraska, who are opposed to the taking of that land 
within the riverbend. These gentlemen own most of that land. They 
are here now to testify against taking that land within the loop. Also 
an attorney who represents the farmers on the Lowa side. if you 
would like to listen to them now—— 

Senator DworsHakx. We cannot do it right now. Senator Kuchel 
wishes to make a statement. 

Would you like to be here when they testify ? 

tepresentative JenseN. I would like to, but I must attend Public 
Works Committee hearings of the House right now. I would like 
to introduce these gentlemen before | leave, Mr. Chairman; this gentle- 
man is Mr. Pace Woods, of Nebraska. Mr. Woods own about 2,000 
acres of the land in the loop, I believe. 

Mr. Woops. About 4,000 acres in the loop. 

Representative Jensen. And Henry McCampbell, of Nebraska. 

Mr. McCampsett. I own 1,800 acres. 

Representative JeNseN. This gentleman is Mr. Tietz. I believe 
you farm that land. 

Mr. Trerz. I farm Mr. McCampbell’s land. I farm land outside 
the area. I represent the Eastern Nebraska Taxpayers Protective 
Association. I am chairman of that association. 

Senator DworsHak. These witnesses will be heard later. 

Representative Jensen. And William Welsh, who represents the 
Towa landowners. 

Senator DworsnHak. The committee will now hear from Senator 
Kuchel, of California. 


Forest SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS A. KUCHEL, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


FIRE SUPPRESSION IN NATIONAL FORESTS 


Senator Kucurn. Mr. Chairman, first of all, let me say that I very 
much appreciate the opportunity you have given me and the repre- 
sentatives of some of the public agencies in southern California, to 
appear very briefly before this committee today. 

The matter on which they and I appear this morning, Mr. Chair- 
man, is one which seems to me to have such a great importance as to 
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require the continuing active interest of all members of the California 
delegation, both in the Senate and in the House of Representatives, 
each time the budget of the United States Forest Service has been 
before you inthe4 years haveservedhere.  ——__ 

It relates to the provision for fire suppression in the four national 
forests lying in the area, the southern half of the State of California. 
The forests are the Cleveland, San Bernardino, Los Angeles, and Los 
Padres. They embrace large parts of the counties of San Diego, 
Orange, Riverside, San Bernardino, Los Angeles, Ventura, Santa 
Barbara, and San Luis Obispo, with a land area of 37,600 square miles. 

This is dry country. The national forests in southern California 
consist more of brush than they do of trees, but they constitute the 
principal watershed for that area in our State. When it is damaged, 
the economy of southern California and the safety of 7 million 
people who live in the 8 counties is in the balance. 


SPECIAL 





ELEMENT OF PROBLEM 


The special] element of this problem of forest fires in southern Cali- 
fornia is that fires can break out in any month of the year. They can 
occur just as readily in January as in August, and they do. The first 
time I appeared before this committee on the Forest Service budget 
for fire suppression was in the spring of 1954. I called attention then 
to a disastrous conflagration then on the mountain ridge which con- 
stitutes the northern closure of the San Gabriel Valley immediately 
east of Los Angeles. That fire raged during Christmas week of 1953 
and in the following week of January 1954, destroying thousands of 
acres of the watershed. 

Mr. Chairman, as I recall now, the day that I left with my family 
early in January, or perhaps it was very late in December, for Wash- 
ington, the mountains behind the cities of Pasadena, Acadia, Mon- 
rovia, down into San Bernardino were all burning and as we flew out 
of the Los Angeles Airport that whole area was covered with dense 
smoke. I mention that because it bears me out that in the middle of 
winter we still are subject to the tragedy of forest fires. 

The aftermath came when I saw that subsequent rains brought 
down debris and boulders from those mountains and ruined great 
areas in that entire section, and many homes. 

We had bad fires late in November and December of this past winter 
on the Cleveland National Forest near San Diego and on the San 
Bernardino National Forest. Eleven fire fighters were burned to 
death in the fire near the city of San Diego, emphasizing that another 
element of the hazard in the brush area is that the brush can literally 
explode once it is ignited. These men were trapped in such a 
holocaust. 

When a watershed of this type burns, the rains that do fall during 
a few weeks of the year rush down the mountainsides in torrents. The 
water carries great quantities of debris, endangering life and prop- 
erty and clogging flood-control works in which both the Government 
of the United States and the local counties through special assess- 
ment districts and cities have large investments. . 
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The loss of water itself is a frightful thing to happen in any area 
of water deficiency. Nature, herself, has conspired against us in re- 
cent times. Southern California has had only 50 percent of its nor- 
mal rainfall over the combined period of the last 10 years. Even the 
word “normal” is low in amount so far as California is concerned. 

I am sure this committee knows the condition and understands the 
need. You, Mr. Chairman, and your fellow members, have dealt 
considerately, and I must say quite generously, with our requests on 
our previous appearances before you. But I did desire to come be- 
fore you again today in order to emphasize once more the great im- 
portance of the problem to the people, the very many millions of 
people in that area of the State which I have the honor to represent, 
along with my colleague, Senator Knowland. As a resident of south- 
ern California, myself, I am grateful for the very fine job that the 
United States Forest Service has done within the limits of its man- 
power and appropriation. I am especially thankful to the committee 
for its continuing sympathetic interest in our problem. 

Now, Mr. C hairman, I would like to introduce several of my fel- 
low citizens who represent the Watershed Council of Southern Cali- 
fornia. This organization was established so that a coordinated pro- 
gram might be dev eloped for dealing with the common need for ade- 
quate fire prevention on the national forests. 

Among the representatives here this morning are Mr. Robert Rad- 
ford, chairman of the Los Angeles County Watershed Council ; 

Mr. Keith Klinger, Los Angeles County Fire Chief; Mr. Willis 
Warner and Mr. William Phillips of the Orange County Board of 
Supervisors; and Mr. Frank Jewett, a farmer and civic leader of 
Ventura County. 

They will speak for their own counties and for their neighbors, 
They ask for very few minutes of the committee's time and then will 
leave statements for the record. 


Now, I would like to introduce to the committee Mr. Radford, who 
will present his colleagues. 


Los ANGELES CoUNTY WATERSHED COMMISSION 
STATEMENT OF ROBERT T. RADFORD, CHAIRMAN 


INTEREST IN WATERSHED COVERAGE 


Mr. Raprorp. Thank you, Senator. 

I have a statement here which is going to be presented and filed on 
behalf of the Watershed Fire Council of Southern California which 
Senator Kuchel explained to you is a group of laymen representing 
the four southern forests. 

I am not going to read this entire statement. I have one for every 
member of this committee. 

I want to call attention to 2 or 3 items in it only. One, of course, 
is that in southern California and in this area approximately 70 to 
100 percent of all the water that is utilized for all the a. domes- 


tic, industrial, agricultural, and so on, is pumped out of the ground. 
Some areas it is 100 percent. 
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That is the reason why we are so vitally interested in the watershed 
coverage. I want to call to your attention the fact that these figures 
that are prese snted here were given to us by the United States Forest 
Service. They are rather signific ant because they are fire-control sta- 
tistics by years. 

PERCENTAGE OF ACREAGE BURNED 





















Taking all the national forests in the United States as 100 percent, 
during the years 1941-45, the percentage of acreage burned in all 
the forests, 15.9 percent of it was burned in the 4 southern California 
forests. 

During the following 5 years, 1946 to 1950, 18.8 percent; and in the 
years 1951-55, 18.9 percent. 
~ Last year unfortunately we just missed one-fourth of the total acre- 
age by two- tenths of 1 percent. We had 24.8 percent of all the acreage 
burned in all the national forests in these 4 southern California 
forests. 

Now, as to dollar damages, according to the United States Forest 
Service, the first 5 years, 41.9 percent of all the dollar damage; the 
second 5-year per iod, 31 percent ; the third 5-year period, 32. 6 percent. 

So in a period of 15 consecutive years, over one-third of all the 
damage done. dollar damage done, to all the forests in the United 
States were done in those 4 forests in southern California. 

Now, we are here interested in the continuation of the program that 
was started in 1954 when the Service estimated it would take $2.375.- 
000 a year for 10 years to do an adequate job on these 4 forests. 

The committee and the Congress has been very gracious and we are 
very grateful to them for the additions that they have made during 
the past 3 years. We have gone a long ways since we attempted to 
start in 1954. 

IT am not going to take any more time. I am going to file one of 
these for each member of the committee. 

I would like to introduce Willis Warner, who is the chairman of the 
Orange County Supervisors and he will speak for the San Bernardino 
and the Cleveland National Forests. 

Senator DworsHak. We thank you for your statement. 

(Mr. Radford’s prepared statement follows :) 










SraATEMENT BY THE WATERSHED-FIRE CoUNCIL OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 












THE PROBLEM 





Southern California is subject to an acute mountain watershed fire problem 
of the most hazardous nature. 

The conditions which create this situation can exist during any season of the 
year. Hot desert winds combined with exceedingly low degrees of humidity 
turn southern California forest and watershed cover into tinder-dry fuel. 


DEPENDENCY ON WATER AND WATERSHEDS 






More than 6 million residents are from 70 to 100 percent dependent upon 
the controlled runoff and natural basins within the protective boundaries of the 
Los Padres, Angeles, San Bernardino, and Cleveland National Forests to pro- 
vide a natural supply of water for domestic, business, industrial, and agfi- 
cultural uses. 


Recreation for the ever-increasing millions of people demands the use of much 
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of these lands. Obviously the cover must be protected both for the recreational 
use and from the risks to the watersheds from such use. 


THE NEED 


A program to provide adequate standards of fire protection for southern 
California national forests has already been developed. This program reflects 
the actual needs of the United States Forest Service. It was prepared at the 
request of, and has been fully adopted by, the Watershed-Fire Council of 
Southern California and its member groups, direct citizen representative organi- 
zations of the area involved. 

It calls for the expenditure of $2,375,000 per year over and above regular ap 
propriations provided for fire protection in southern California during fiscal 
year 1954, for 10 years, to provide sufficient numbers of year-long fire-fighting 
crews and other personnel, the purchase of new and badly needed fire-fighting 
equipment, building of fire trails and breaks, construction of additional fire 
crew camps, water stations, and other structures, building of heliports, and 
putting into effect preplanning programs, and other projects of a fire prevention 
and presuppression nature. 

To emphasize the unique position of these four southern California forests, 
the following tabulations are presented : 


Fire control statistics, by years, total area protected 


{Percent} 


1941-45 | 1946-50 1951-55 


i 

| 

“_ 
Acres burned, national ‘ ; “ 100.0 100.0 
Southern California, 4 forests 15.9 18.6 
Damage dollars ase . nl 41.9 31.0 | 


1 Not available. 


This graphically demonstrates our precarious position in the relationship of 
these four southern California forests to the balance of all the other national 
forests of the entire United States. 

Therefore the Southern California Watershed-Fire Council requests the appro- 
priation of $1,475,000, which is the balance of the 1954 request. This would 
complete the first annual step in the 10-year fire protection plan. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Rosert T. RApFORD, 
Los Angeles County Watershed Commission, 
Representing the Angeles National Forest. 
FRANK JEWETT, 
Los Padres Citizens Group, 
Representing the Los Padres National Forest. 
WILLIS WARNER, 
Tricounty Fire-Flood Prevention Association, 
Representing the Cleveland and San Bernardino National Forests. 


ORANGE, RIVERSIDE, AND SAN BERNARDINO COUNTIES, CALIF. 
STATEMENT OF WILLIS H. WARNER, REPRESENTATIVE 
FIRE-FIGHTING PROGRAM 


Mr. Warner. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you, 
Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Willis, Warner, chairman of the board of supervisors of 
Orange County and officially representing that county, together with 
Riverside and San Bernardino Counties. 

We operate under what is known as the Tricounty Forest and 
Flood Protection Unit and they are members of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Watershed Council as mentioned by Mr. Radford. 
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We have had the pleasure of appearing here previously before your 
committee. 

I have just a very short statement to submit to you. I would like 
to express to you gentlemen that in our opinion the plan as indicated 
by Mr. Radford, that was adopted and first put into effect in 1954, 
has proven its worth and its value by the work that has been done un- 
der the appropriations that the Congress has made with the recom- 
mendations and approval of this committee. 

We realize that in an area of our character the primary factor is 
the ability to hit a fire quickly when it starts. 

The characteristics of the brush, the characteristics are such that 
if it is not gotten to quickly it gets out of hand. 

The money has been put to good use by the Forest Service in 
demonstrating that factor. 


The other factors that are necessary, of course, follow along with 


it and we appreciate very much the work that the Forest Service has 
done. 


We also feel that you gentlemen are very much interested in the 
continuation of this program, realizing the beneficial effects of it. 
So we bespeak your interest, continued interest, in the program in 


the support of the appropriations that are needed to carry out that 
program. 


That concludes my statement. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you for the statement. 

Mr. Raprorp. Now, I would like to introduce Frank Jewett, who 
is a farmer and who is one of the two men in the Los Padres citizens 
group. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY WILLIs H. WARNER REPRESENTING ORANGE, RIVERSIDE AND SAN 
BERNARDINO COUNTIES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, T am Willis H. Warner, chair- 
man of the board of supervisors of Orange County, Calif. By official authoriza- 
tion of the respective boards of supervisors, I am representing Orange, Riverside 
and San Bernardino Counties. These counties are known as the tricounty 
group of the Watershed Fire Council of Southern California. 

Our respective interests are located as follows: San Bernardino County in the 
San Bernardino National Forest: Riverside County in the San Bernardino and 
Cleveland National Forests; Orange County in the Cleveland National Forest. 

We fully concur in the statement presented on behalf of the Watershed Fire 
Council of Southern California and the other groups represented here. 

We wish to reemphasize our belief in the adequacy of the fire plan developed 
by the Forest Service in 1953, which plan called for an additional expenditure 
of $2,375,000 per year for 10 years. Portions of this amount of additional funds 
have been appropriated by the Congress upon the recommendation and approval 
of you gentlemen of this committee. For this we are deeply grateful. We feel 
it has been clearly shown that adequate initial striking power is a major factor 
in quickly controlling and minimizing the losses and costs of a fire once started. 
This calls for adequate manpower, equipment and preplanning. The area is in 
need of additional research in fire-protection methods, because of the peculiar 
fre hazards of year-around existence due to weather, topography and fuel 
characteristics of the cover material. 

Also we believe in an energetic and adequate educational program on fire pre- 
vention. 

The tricounty area of these four national forests provides recreation for some 
6 million people each year coming from all parts of the Nation. 

We respectfully urge your favorable consideration of the additional appropri- 
ation in this essential plan not only for the protection of the water supply, but 
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for agriculture, recreation, homes, industry, involving national defense and 
flood protection. 


Los Papres Citizens Group (VENTURA, SANTA BARBARA, AND SAN LUIS Obtspo 
COUNTIES, CALIF.) 


STATEMENT OF FRANK R. JEWETT, REPRESENTATIVE 


LOS PADRES NATIONAL FOREST 


Mr. Jewerr. Mr. Chairman, Senator Dworshak, I have a prepennd 
statement with certain attachments that I respectfully request be in- 
cluded in the record. 

I would like at this time merely to summarize my statement. 

Chairman Haypen. You may highlight it. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


IT am Frank R. Jewett, of Ventura County, Calif., and represent the Los Padres 
citizens group. This group is composed of citizens from Ventura, Santa Barbara, 
and San Luis Obispo Counties authorized by their boards of supervisors to repre- 
sent their counties in watershed fire problems. We are affiliated with the Water- 
shed Fire Council of Southern California. 

The total area of the Los Padres National Forest covers 2,007,025 acres, 
Nearly 1,600,000 acres are in the above-mentioned three counties—an area almost 
as large as the States of Delaware and Rhode Island combined. 

The protection of all national-forest areas from the devastation of fires, and 
the loss of the valuable watershed areas by floods, are of particular importance 
to the people of these three counties. All the water used in these three counties 
is of local origin, there being no present source of imported water. Great efforts 
have been made, and are being made, to conserve the usable water produced from 
our watersheds. This supply is used by surface distribution, and to supplement 
the underground reservoirs. Ventura County is presently dependent upon only 
pumped water. Local water districts have completed projects or have under con- 
struction projects that represent an investment of $103,435,877 and will conserve 
830,876 acre-feet. I have statements from two such districts expressing their 
interest and concern for an adequate fire-protection program. I offer and re- 
spectfully request their inclusion for the record. 

Other as yet undeveloped watersheds—some being surveyed for development— 
are capable of providing an additional source of 659,724 acre-feet. At a value of 
$20 per acre-foot, the projects developed or under construction would have a 
value of $16,617,520 while the potential worth would be $29,812,000. 

The majority of the fires in the southern California forests.are man caused 
and in Los Padres this is equally true. The public demand for recreation ex- 
ceeds the capacity of available facilities and increases the possibility of fires 
in our wild lands. 

The area is covered with highly flammable growth in rough, steep, inae- 
cessible terrain. The climate of low humidity and dry winds contribute to fires 
of great speed and intensity. The extensive economic development of both mili- 
tary and civilian nature combined with the high public use of the forest, fur- 
ther emphasizes the urgent need for fire protection to insure the continued pub- 
lic use and the preservation of sources of recoverable water. Not to be over- 
looked is a loss of property and watershed values from the floods that often 
result following a denuding fire. Fire suppression costs and value of losses 
amount to great sums of money and it is possible to effect economies in total 
expenditures of public funds through adequate fire-protection facilities. Abil- 
ity to reach a fire quickly to confine and control it is our major consideration. 

Local agencies charged with fire protection namely the California State Divi- 
sion of Forestry and county fire departments, have provided increased funds 
to do a more adequate fire-protection job. I therefore believe it is in the public 
interest to implement, through increased appropriations to the Forest Service 
the 10-year plan developed for our southern California area. 
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May I also include a statement from Francis Greer, of the Santa Barbara 
Citizens Committee, and request its inclusion for the record. 
Thank you. 


Dams in or near Los Padres National Forest 





Capacity Cost | | Capacity | Cost 
(acre-feet) | (acre-feet) | 
Santa Barbara County: || Ventura County: 
Buell : ac 172 | $183, 960 | Anola.-.--- o3h-U 30 | $20, 000 
Cachuma 210,000 | 34, 399,000 | Dennison 60 8, 000 
Caliente Debris_.._-. 480 | 75, 000 | Matilija 7,000 | 2,373, 340 
Dos Pueblos : 389 145, 078 Santa Felicia | 100,000 | 8, 000, 000 
Gibralter. - wet 15, 000 1, 775, 078 Casitas. -. — 250,000 | 27, 500, 000 
Juncal 7, 064 414, 948 || Upper Piru | 357, 090 37, 901, 340 
Glenn Anne 167,417 || San Luis Obispo County: | 
La Patera 478 27,918 Atascadero mel 150 10, 000 
Mono Debris 400 128, 271 || Chorro Creek ____.--._} 220 200, 000 
Rancho Del Ciervo__- 206 20, 752 || Salinas . 26, 000 3, 933, 233 


Sheffield = 138 | 134, 000 || es 
Vaquero --| 214,000 | 25,000, 000 || | 
| 


Size (acres) | Estimated 
| mean sea- 

sonal runoff 

Within na- | originating 


Total tional forest | within Los 
boundary | Padres Na- 
tional Forest 
Drainages: | Acre-feet 
Salinas . 3, 120, 000 (372, 240) 1 480, 000 
Santa Maria 1, 198, 725 (591, 895) 72, 000 
Santa Ynez ee 576, 000 | (221, 580) | 120, 600 
Santa Clara 1, 000, 000 | (500, 000) | 163, 000 
Ventura. ; 145, 000 | (73, 000) | 59, 000 
Other drainages: | 
Monterey County (4) ‘ ite 246, 000 
San Luis Obispo County (2) ; eeonaatl 282, 000 
Santa Barbara County (1) -- ; aes a el 68, 000 
Total - ayaa 1, 490, 000 





1 90,000 acre-feet, San Luis Obispo County. 390,000 acre-feet, Monterey County. 


NotTe.—At $20 per acre-foot (a conservative figure) value of water resources produced on Los Padres: 
$29,812,000 per year. 


UNITED WATER CONSERVATION DISTRICT, 
Santa Paula, Calif., March 27, 1957. 
Mr. FRANK JEWETT, 
Ventura, Calif. 

DreAR Mr. Jewett: I understand that you plan to visit Washington soon to 
discuss the need for fire-prevention funds in our national forest areas. This 
letter is to advise you of the interest of the United Water Conservation Dis- 
trict in watershed protection. 

The United Water Conservation District has constructed Santa Felicia Dam 
on Piru Creek in Ventura County. Much of the watershed drainage area for 
this reservoir lies within the forest areas. Adequate protection of this water- 
shed to prevent destructive erosion with resulting shortening of the life of 
our reservoir is of vital interest to United. 

We are also anticipating the construction of a second dam on Sespe Creek in 
Ventura County, and this, again, will have a drainage area almost entirely in 
the national forest. The protection of this watershed which, with the Piru 
watershed, constitutes the main water sources of the United Water Conservation 
District, is of the utmost importance to United. 

On November 7, 1956, the board of directors of United adopted a resolution con- 
cerning the reduction of hazards from flying aircraft and forwarded copies of this 
to the Secretaries of the Army, Air Force, and Navy, Senators Knowland and 
Kuchel, Congressman Teague, and Gov. Goodwin J. Knight. Your present pro- 
gram appears to supplement and extend the program recommended by us at 
that time. 
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It would be appreciated, therefore, if you would bring to the attention of the 
appropriate authorities, during your visit to Washington, the views of United 
in connection with watershed protection activities. 

Very truly yours, 


























E. C. K1MBALL, President. 





VenturA River MUNICIPAL WATER DISTRICT, 
Ventura, Calif., March 20, 1957. 
FRANK R. JEWETT, 
Ventura County Representative, Los Padres Citizens Group, 
Watershed Fire Control of Southern California, Ventura, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Jewett: We were pleased to learn that you plan to go to Washington 
to present evidence in support of an adequate fire-protection program for the 
national-forest lands in southern California. 

AS you know, the Ventura River project is presently under construction by the 
Bureau of Reclamation. When construction is completed, this project will be 
operated by the Ventura River Municipal Water District and is expected to 
fulfill the supplemental water requirements of this area for many years to come. 
To obtain a storage reservoir of sufficient capacity to provide the long-term 
carryover required in this area because of periodic extended droughts, the 
storage reservoir is located on Coyote Creek which is a tributary of Ventura 
River. Most of the water to be stored must be diverted from the river and con- 
veyed to the reservoir via a 500 cubic foot per second canal. Under these cir- 
cumstances, reasonably sustained flows in Ventura River are the key to attain- 
ing the expected safe yield of this system of works. The condition of the Ventura 
River watershed will have a large bearing on the rate of runoff. Likewise the 
condition of the Coyote Creek and Santa Ana Creek watershed areas, both of 
which drain directly into the Casitas Reservoir, will determine in large measure 
the rate of siltation of the reservoir. 

Practically all of the Ventura River drainage area which lies above the project 
diversion point is within Los Padres National Forest. Also, all but a small part 
of the reservoir drainage area is in Los Padres National Forest. We therefore 
urge that every effort be made to effect an adequate fire-protection program in 
the upper watersheds of southern California to the end that usable water 
supplies will be available for the operation of existing and proposed water con- 
servation projects. 

Sincerely yours, 















GrorGce M. Purvis. President. 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF., April 1, 1957. 
FRANK JEWETT, 
Care Congressman Charles M. Teague, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Use the following as you think best. 

The most important resource of Ventura, Santa Barbara, and San Luis Obispo 
Counties are the watersheds and water. Most all sources are wholly or partially 
in United States forestlands. The State of California last year increased its 
budget for fire protection for the adjoining and surrounding lands. The State 
is doing the same again this year and will complete its program in 2 more years. 

At the present rate of appropriations it will take over 40 years for the Federal 
Government to accomplish their responsibility. The citizens of these counties 
will repay the Federal Government over $100 million for water facilities in the 
next 40 years. It is not only your responsibility but your duty to supply the 
needed protection. We believe in economy, yes; but not false economy. I im- 
plore you gentlemen to provide sufficient funds this year to complete the main- 
tenance and operation portion of the program for 1 year. 

This will require an additional $600,000. Also make a small start on the capital 
investment portion; $200,000 would be sufficient, or a total of $800,000. The 
Federal Government is spending much more annually suppressing large fires in 
southern California. Unless these things are done, you will find we will have 
large fires. Damage will run into millions of dollars and more lives may be 
lost. The damaged watersheds cannot be rehabilitated for many years and the 
investment in water facilities of over $100 million will be endangered. 


FRANCIS C. GREER, 
Chairman, Fire Advisory Committee, Santa Barbara County. 
















eS = 
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VALUE OF WATER FROM NATIONAL FOREST WATERSHEDS 
































Mr. Jewett. I represent the three counties of San Bernardino, Ven- 
tura, and San Luis Obispo. In the Los Padres National Forest, over 
2 million acres in area, nearly 1,600,000 acres are in these 3 counties. 

We are particularly concer ned and interested because of the value 
of the recoverable water from those watersheds that lie in the national 
forests. The three counties derive all the water supplied from the 

watershed, there being no outside source available to us. 

That water is utilized both in surface distribution and in recovery 
through the underground. 

Ventura County produces all of its water from wells. There is no 
surface distribution. 

The value of those projects presently operating represent an invest- 
ment of over $100 million and can serve 830,000 acre-feet. 

There are in addition to the developed areas a potential capacity 
of 614 million acre-feet. 

So if we take an arbitrary figure of $20 per acre value for water 
then the development or under-construction project represent $16 mil- 
lion and the potential $29 or nearly $30 million, all being subject to 
impairment because of the flood hazard following a denuding fire. 

Our area is particularly vulnerable because it is rough, steep, brush 
covered, and inaccessible in many areas. 

We support an increased appropriation for the implementation of 
the 10-year plan previously referred to and believe that it would effect 
economy because the opportunity and the availability of quickly reach- 
ing and controlling fires reduces eer cost and in the long run 
would actually result in fewer dollars being expended. 

I offer this and as many copies as are desired, and I thank you very 
much. 


Chairman Haypven. Thank you for your statement. 





FORESTS WITHIN LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


Mr. Raprorp. Now, Senators, I would like to make a statement as 
far as the national forests which are all in the confines of the county 
of Los Angeles. 

I have copies for the committee. The watershed in Los Angeles 
County, 98 percent of it—again we talk about water—you understand 
what we are talking about in southern California—98 percent of all 
our watershed is in the national forest in Los Angeles County. 

The reason that we are so vitally interested is that water. Now, 
the Federal Government has spent close to half a billion dollars in 
southern California on flood control. It is one of the things which 
when we burn off the top of the hills and the mountains, we then have 
to develop basins to catch the debris so that it will not go down on 
valuable properties on which a lot of people live. 






















LOCAL EXPENDITURES 


Now, in order to bring to the attention of the committee the fact 
that in Los Angeles County here local government plays a very im- 
portant part, we have here our county fire warden and forester, but 

last vear in what was known as zone 1 and zone 2, which is the water- 
shed zone, the citizens of Los Angeles County spent over $2 million 
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to protect those water zones. So that we are not asking the Federal] 
Government to take over the whole responsibility in that area 

I want to call your attention to the fact that we have a compilation 
here of what the Los Angeles National Forest program of 1954 would 
have done. We have a compilation following it showing what has been 
done in the 3 years with the increased appropriations and where we 
are still on the 10-year pl: in. 

I want to call attention to one item in this however, which has to 
do with prefire planning, ground planning, construction of heliports, 
fire lanes and so on, and there are 3,000 acres which are recognized 
as the most valuable watershed in the United States. 

Now, the preplanning on that at the present time, we have done 
about a third of it. Wehave two-thirds more to do. 

I am talking about the development of heliports where they can 
come down. 

Chief Klinger is going into that in just a minute, water develop- 
ments in this area at the top of the hill so that we can get water to 
put these fires out in a hurry. 

There are 57 units planned. We only have one. We still have 56 
to go. 

I am not going further into it except again to make the plea so far 
as the Los Angeles Forest is concerned that the committee look with 
favor upon the plan as it was originally started in 1954 and we re- 
quest from you gentlemen a consideration of the continuance of this 
plan so that we can get it completed. 

Now, I would like to introduce our county fire chief and forester 
who has been extremely interested because of the development of re- 
search in the increased suppression. He has been doing a lot of work 
on it. We have done a lot of work in California. We have had a 
few thousand dollars given us by the Federal Government—lI say 
given us; I am talking about we the people. and with some money 
taken from the Los Angeles budget and some help from the State, we 
have developed some wind experiments just above Pasadena where 
the Rose Bow] is, up in that area 

I am certain that he can tell you much that has been done and the 
reason that we are seeking some other funds. 

(Mr. Radford’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Ropert T. RAvDFORD, CHAIRMAN, 
WATERSHED COMMISSION 


Los ANGELES COUNTY 


Gentlemen: I am here at the request of the Los Angeles County Watershed 
Commission and the Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors to discuss with 
you our mutual problem of getting adequate fire protection for the Angeles Na- 
tional Forest. 

You men, representing the Congress of the United States, have a vital interest 
and responsibility in this. The valuable watershed lands within the Angeles 
Forest are 96 percent owned by the Federal Government. They are your respon- 
sibility. Further, the brush and forest cover on these lands is protecting the 
millions of dollars which the Federal Government has invested in flood control 
structures downstream. 

We, in Los Angeles County, also have a vital interest in these lands. Our 
lives, our homes, and our business are dependent upon the retention of good 
cover on these watersheds. Further, we are in partnership with you in that 
we have also invested millions of dollars in flood control structures. We are 
investing through our county fire department almost $2 million annually to pro- 
tect the watersheds outside of the national forest from fire. The men and 
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equipment of our county fire department join your men when fires occur inside 
the forest, but, in too many cases all you have, plus all we have, is too little. 

In 1954, at the request of the Watershed-Fire Council of Southern California, 
the Forest Service prepared plans and estimates of what was needed to do an 
aeceptable job of fire control on the four national forests of southern California. 
Over the past 3 years these needs have heen met in part by your increasing ap 
propriations for this job. Further increases are needed. Briefly, I want to give 
you the facts for the Angeles Forest. 

In 1954 estimates showed that increased annual appropriations for fire con- 
trol purposes in the amount of $710,000 were needed for a 10-year period: 
$515,000 per year was heeded for operation and maintenance including housing 
and fire-fighting equipment, $195,000 per year was needed for capital invest- 
ment for such things as roads, heliports, water tanks, firebreaks, surveys, and 
preplanning for fire suppression, 

Let us look at the situation at the end of the 1957 fiscal year. The Angeles 
Forest will have received $245,592 more than it did for the fiscal year of 195-. 
At that time it was stated that $710,000 annual increase was needed to do an 
acceptable job of fire control. However by the close of the fiscal year of 1957 
the Angeles will have received 34 percent of the 1954 estimated need. 

Below shows what was needed in 1954; what has been accomplished through 
1957; and what is still required: 


1954 esti- 1957 accom- | Still needed 
| mated need | plishment | 


Additiona) firemen 





: 267 99 168 

Fire-fighting equipment (pumpers, tractors, etc.) 28 8 20 

Radio equipment 55 | 19 36 
Prefire planning (ground surveys, cons — heliports and | 

fire-lames) _..-acres__| 300, 000 126, 000 | 174, 000 

Water developments. units 57 1 | 56 

Fire roads ; miles 30 0 “ 30 


The above picture is only a sample of our problem. The original amount shown 
in the 1954 estimate is needed to accomplish an adequate fire protection job on the 
Angeles National Forest. 

Thank you. 


FUNDS FOR FIRE PROTECTION IN 





THE NATIONAL FORESTS IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





STATEMENT OF KEITH KLINGER, REPRESENTATIVE 









NEED 





FOR 





FIRE RESEARCH PROGRAM 





Mr. Kirncer. Senator Hayden, Senator Dworshak, one of the main 
things that we are finding out now is that we don’t know enough about 
fires. So I am afraid if I talk extemporaneously here I am going to 
talk 3 or 4 hours. 

If you don’t mind, I will read my statement, which is condensed, and 
Tam sure you will get a better idea what we are faced with, not only in 
California, but all over the nation. 

This is a plea for all the fire chiefs in the Nation, the International 
Association of Fire Chiefs, Pacific Association of Fire Chiefs, as well 
as the State foresters. It is something that is vitally needed. 

As chief of the Los Angeles County Fire Department, which is the 
largest county fire departme nt in the United States and one which is 
responsib le for protecting forest and watersheds as well as large urban 
areas, it is also my priv ilege to represent the fire services on ‘the Fire 
Research Conference of the National Academy of Science. 

Therefore, it is natural that Los Angeles County and the watershed 
commission have asked me to present to you the critical and urgent 
need for a more intensive fire research program. 
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Gentlemen, I am not a scientist, but I am on this fire research con- 
ference as a practical firefighter to assist the scientists in any way I can, 

Runaway forest and watershed fires remain a major force of nature 
against which we spend millions of dollars each year. 

In spite of all our fire control efforts and our progress in firefighting 
equipment, and technicians, there are each year many serious fire situa- 
tions that result in tremendous losses and require hundreds of thou- 
sands of de'lars to control. 

T will nov take your time with statistics of property lost and loss of 
life. You can read about them in nearly every newspaper. 


MALIBU FIRES 


There are critical forests and watershed fire problems in every part 
of the United States and particularly in California. In fact, you un- 
doubtedly saw on television a great deal of our most recent disasters, 
the Malibu fires, which burned between Christmas and New Years last 
year. 

During the three fires which we had to fight as one we experienced all 
the known elements of violent, erratic, and stream fire behavior from 
fire whirls to flashover of unburned gases. 

The high velocity, warm and very dry Santana winds which were 
the immediate cause of this situation held the intense heat and smoke 
close to the ground and produced fire spread almost beyend belief. 

While discussing these fires I cannot give enough credit to our ex- 
perienced firefighters and the way they worked on these fires. They 
know in general what to do and what to expect during these critical 
fire situations, but there is no way at present to predict when and 
where the different kinds of blowup will occur. 


FATALITIES DUE TO BLOWUP CONDITIONS 


Now, as Senator Kuchel told you, we lost 11 men of the United 
States Forest Service last year. Two years ago I lost 5 men under 
the same conditions, of these blowup conditions which are absolutely 
impossible for anyone to be able to predict. 

That is one thing that we feel should be the top researeh program. 

To meet these runaway fire situations we have critical need of more 
accurate knowledge of fire behavior and its prediction. We must 
develop some entirely new firefighting method which can match the 
force of runaway fires and we must be sure that we have the most 
effective prevention and detective measures which can be devised. 

As in nearly every industry and military operation, I believe that an 
intensive and realistic research program can provide answers to our 
fire problems and can eventally develop equipment and technicians 
to control all fires while small. 


OPERATION FIRE STOP 


We do have evidence of the results to be expected through intensive 
fire research from the experience of the Operation Fire Stop. Ovpera- 
tion Fire Stop, a l-year research program conducted 3 years ago, 
proved the immediate values of an all-out fire-research program. 

Now, under Operation Fire Stop I believe that the Civil Defense 
donated $50,000. It was a 1-year operation: all manpower and equip- 
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ment was donated, and if it was measured in dollars it would have 
cost $500,000 for that 1 research program. 

The development of chemical fire retardant, methods for laying hose 
lines over rough terrain from a helicopter, and aerial bombing of fires 
which contained water were all pioneered. 

During the past seasons in California these measures became prac- 
tical fire-fighting aids. 

It is my understanding that fire-fighting groups in the entire West 
and some places in the South are planning to apply these new fire- 
control techniques this coming year. 

I would like to add, also, that although we have made significant 
progress in air attack, we have only scratched the surface of the real 
potential for effective fire-control action from the air. 

Last year, and again this year, the Association of State Foresters 
have adopted a $500,000 increase in fire research by the Forest Service 
and an appropriation to make this possible. 

I think this is a reasonable and greatly needed program. 

In California we need a minimum increase of $100, 000 to get our 
fire-research program up to a level where the kind of results typical 
of Operation Fire Stop can continue to be forthcoming. 

I want to point out that we are not depending on the Federal Gov- 
ernment alone to solve our problems in California. 


STATE CONTRIBUTIONS 





The State has appropriated some money in each of the last 2 years 
for such studies. 

This year there is $60,000 for fire research in the State budget. 
Other organizations are contributing men and facilities, but we need 
a strong Federal program and the leadership of scientists that our 
individual landowners and small firefighting agencies cannot afford. 

So I endorse a national program of fire research calling for an in- 
erease of $500,000 this year, including at least $100,000 in additional 
funds for California. 

Past experience has proved that this money will return far more 
in savings by the prevention of runaway conflagrations. 

I hope the committee will allow this increase in the Forest Service 
budget. 

I would like to thank you again, Senator Hayden, for the privilege 
of being here. 
HELICOPTER USE IN MOUNTAIN 





FIRES 















Mr. Raprorp. I just want to show you what Chief Klinger has been 
talking about. Here is something that happened right above the cities 
of Arcadia, Sierra Madre, on July 6, 1956. 

There you will note that little solid line around there. There was 
a 40-acre fire in those mountains there. It is pretty steep. It shows 
where by helicopter they dropped hose, water tubes, and where they 
used men and they contained that fire in 40-acres. 

Had it not been for these new methods that have just been developed 
in the last 8 years and which have been developed in part, gentlemen, 
because of the generosity of the Congress in increasing our appropria- 
tions there, the potential of this fire would have been 850 acres and 
would have cost in watershed damage over $800,000. 
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As it was we held the damage down to $6,200. So I think it is a 
remarkable thing. 

‘Chairman Hayopen. Is that by sprinkling / 

Mr. Raprorp. Partly, and partly by the use of water out of a hose 
which they carried up there and by the use of moving men. 

You cannot get up there with a hose. 

In other words, if men started going up the side of that mountain 
dragging a hose the fire would have been clear away from them before 
they ‘could get there. You have a small tank with two or three hun- 
dred gallons of water, if you can get it to the fire. And that is the 
thing \ we tried to do, and that is what this thing has done. 

We are very appreciative of the fact that you have been so courteous 
tous. We hope that the committee can recommend an increase for our 
Forest Service. 

After all, we do not talk about how little the House did or anything 
else. We feel you men understand our position there, and we put our 
trust in you. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Haypen. As I see it, in other parts of the country they are 
concerned with protecting valuable stands of timber. Here you havea 
brush problem on valuable watersheds. Am I correct ? 

Mr. Raprorp. This is a watershed problem. 

Mr. Kiincer. May I say something about the fire research program, 
Senator ? 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 


RESEARCH ON LIGHTNING 


Mr. Krrncer. Much research work is done now on lightning. Mr. 
Schaefer is here, whom I have just met. T have heard a lot about him. 

They are doing some lightning research which definitely applies to 
the timber as well as aerial water drops which apply to the timber, and 
helicopter operations definitely apply to the country. 

It will apply all over the United States. However, the laving of 
hose lines and things of that nature do apply more to the watershed 
area that we are doing now as we have found out through Operation 
Fire Stop. 

But definitely the forest fire research is not just for the watershed 
land alone. 

Chairman Haypen. Each area has its own problems. 

Mr. Kurncrr. There is so much little research going on, just little 
piddlings, that we don’t like to see one person doing something that 
someone else is. But by putting it into the United States Forest Serv- 
ice they can control it more so that each one is contributing a certain 
thing to the fire research program and conrol it more. 

Chairman Haypen.. That makes sense. 

Mr. Raprorp. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Haypen. Mr. J. Walter Myers, of Forest Farmers. 
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ForEST FARMERS ASSOCIATION 
STATEMENT OF J. WALTER MYERS, JR., EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


FIRE RESEARCH 














Mr. Myers. Chairman Hayden, it is a pleasure for the Forest 
Farmers Association to have an opportunity to testify before your 
subcommittee again. I do not have a prepared statement myself, but 
we have present here J. V. Whitfield, whom I wish to introduce, and 
James C. Turner, chief of fire control for the Georgia Forestry Com- 
mission, who has a very interesting, I hope, invitation and proposal 
to present to this committee on the matter of fire research which the 
California delegation was just mentioning. 

Our group is a group of timberland owners in 15 Southern States 
who are very much interested in the very same proposal that Mr. 
Klinger and others from the California group made. 

We believe that the fire research in our area as part of the overall 
proposal is endorsed by the Association of State Foresters Company, 
on a nationwide basis and broken down by the Forest Service on a 
regional basis, be a tremendous help to all of us. 

I would like to present Mr. Whitfield, sir. 
Chairman Haypen. We will be glad to hear from you, sir. 


ForREST FARMERS ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF J. V. WHITFIELD, PRESIDENT 


FORESTRY ITEMS 


















Mr. WuirrieLp. Senator Hayden and Senator Dworshak, it is al- 
ways a pleasure to appear before you. This is the sixth time on be- 
half of forest problems. 

My name is J. V. Whitfield, and I am a small timberland owner 
and tobacco farmer and president of the Forest Farmers Association. 
My home is Wallace, N.C. 

I am appearing before the committe along with one other witness, 
to speak in behalf of certain forestry items in the proposed 1958 fiscal 
year budget. 

The Forest Farmers Association, incidentally, is an association of 
private timberland owners in 15 Southern States. There are some 
3,600 individuals and companies affiliated with our association. The 
majority of these are small owners. 





ORIGINAL BUDGET ESTIMATE 





First, I want to mention that our association has reviewed the 1958 
budget estimates for Forest Service items at some length. Represent- 
atives from our association testified before the House appropriations 
subcommittee when the budget was considered by that body. The 
Forest Farmers Association appreciates the opportunity to present its 
views to this subcommittee at this time. 
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The Forest Farmers Association is happy to endorse the original 
budget estimates as it would provide funds for the operation of the 
United States Forest Service, particularly since the Forest Service 
is one of the few governmental agencies that is actually able to return 
to the Treasury annually approximately as much money as it receives 
through appropriations, 


TIMBER SALE RECEIPTS 


T am, of course, speaking of receipts received from timber sales on 
national forests and from grazing and land-use permits, et cetera. 
These receipts in the fiscal year 1956 were roughly $117 million and 
for the fiscal year 1957 are estimated at $130 million. 

Our group is pleased to note in the original budget estimate, minor 
increases for forest research and particularly the increases for forest 
fire research, forest insect and disease investigation, forest products 

research, and also the increases which would make possible an accelera- 
tion of the forest survey and economic investigation. 

In considering the original budget estimate and also the version of 
the appropriations bill as passed by the House of Representatives, 
however, the Forest Farmers Association feels that an urgent need 
exists for further strengthening of certain research items. 

These items include forest-fire research, forest-genetics research, 
and research on the better management and utilization of our hard- 
wood forests. 

Before touching on these items, I would like to speak briefly in 
support of various items in the original budget estimate. Our as- 
sociation strongly supports the small increase for forest insect and 
disease research and the increase for the United States Forest Products 
Laboratory, at Madison, Wis. 

While both of these increases are relatively small, this money is 
much needed to continue important activities, Forest insects and 
diseases currently do more damage to our forests than wildfire. 

The United States Forest Products Laboratory and its field utili- 
zation service are doing much to aid the small landowner, as well as 
the large landowner, and the laboratory is uniquely qualified. 

On another item, the Forest Survey, our association is happy to note 
a proposed increase of $309,800. These surveys and resurveys have 
proved of inestimable value in planning forestry development work 
not only in the South, but over the Nation. 

The information that they have made available has been widely 
used. It is extremely important that this information be kept up to 
date if we are to continue our tremendous advances in the management 
of our Nation’s forests, both in private, as well as public. 


RESEARCH ON FOREST FIRES 





Now, with the committee’s permission, I would like to discuss some 
urgent needs that exist, in the opinion of our association, for strength- 
ening appropriations for research, 

As everyone here is fully aware, forest fires constitute a major 
menace to the productivity of our forests. In recent years, our Na- 
tion has been plagued by a series of extremely serious forest-fire blow- 
ups. 
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California, Georgia, Florida, North Carolina, West Virginia, Maine, 
‘Tennessee, and other States, have experienced disastrous blowups and 
seasons in recent years. 

But, frankly, we lack the necessary information on which to predict 
these blowup situations, As a matter of fact, our overall knowledge 
of the behavior and control of forest fires is even yet very meager. 

Despite the fact, less than $75,000 per year is being spent in the South 
on solving this vital problem, 


FIRE BLOWUPS IN SOUTHERN STATES 


Any one of the fire blowups, in the Southern States which I have 
mentioned, resulted in at least one fire which did several times this 
much damage. One blowup situation in North Carolina burned some 
100,000 acres of national-forest timberlands, while the blowup in 
Georgia in 1955 brought destruction to some 70,000 acres of private 
lands. 

Chairman Haypen. After a fire of that kind, how long does it take 
tu get the forest land back into production of trees / 

Mr. Wutrriecp. You reseed it and then you have to wait until it 
gets large enough to cut for pulpwood, which is about 15 years gen- 
erally. 

Of course, loblolly pine grows much faster than any other type of 
pine. You can see in the hardwood areas, sir, which we are going to 
discuss in a moment, how much longer that will take in the hardwood 
areas. 

This is the problem that is receiving most of the publicity, but it 
will likely be impossible to solve or greatly alleviate the problem until 
we know considerably more about forest-fire behavior, fuels, weather, 
and a multitude of other related items that we have hardly begun to 
investigate, 

The State of Mississippi has asked our association to help them 
make a study of this forest-fire problem. Offhand, you would say all 
we need to know is how to put it through, but there is more to it, the 
causes, the effects involved, and so forth. 

So we hope when we complete the Mississippi study that we will 
have information valuable not only to Mississippi, but to every State. 

Now, we need to get the work going. 

I might mention that we do have the areas that need research and 
investigation pretty well charted, and now we need to get the work 
going. 

Last year the Congress appropriated $100,000 of the $500,000 recom- 
mended for forest-fire research by the National Association of State 
Foresters. This year an additional 51,400 for forest-fire research is 
recommended in the budget estimate. 


INCREASE IN FUNDS RECOMMENDED 


The Forest Farmers Association would like to see this $51,400 in- 
creased to the full $400,000, which would provide the balance of the 
$500,000 recommended by the State foresters. 

So we are actually requesting an increase of $348,600 in addition to 
the present budget estimate for forest-fire research. 
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Such an increase would provide a general strengthening of the 
nationwide program and would permit establishment of a much needed 
fire-research center in the Southeast. 

Another need for strengthening the forest-research effort exists in 
the field of forest genetics. Our problem, Mr. Chairman, is that we 
have waited entirely too long for genetics study in forestry. It seems 
that we Americans want to put a dollar in today and get our dollar out 
in 6 months or 6 years. 

I have had people tell me, why should I worry about that; I can’t 
do anything about it in my lifetime. My timber has been cut, so I won't 
see it any more. 

The problem is they don’t realize the value of what we have in 
forest. That is being broken down as we are improving that psy- 
chology. 

Through research we are going to grow trees faster and better, but 
we have treated it niggardly and our State and Federal Governments 
must wake up to the fact that for the benefit of future generations we 
must wake up to the fact that we have a natural resource that is renew- 
able. one of the few resources that is renewable. 

When you empty a mine you are through, but when you cut timber 
properly and take care of it, is is renewable. It is one of the greatest 
assets we can possibly have. 
FOREST GENETICS RESEARCH 
Forest scientists are discovering that it is possible to breed trees 

capable of yielding more wood and better quality wood,.and that we 

can do this in far less time than it now takes to grow the average tree, 
all through the application of the principle of ; genetics. 

I believe the committee is familiar with the tremendous progress that 
has been made with agricultural row crops bv the application. of 
genetics principles, and there is every reason to believe that similar 
results can be expected in tree farming. 

The Forest Farmers Association requests an increased appropria- 
tion of $60,000 for strengthening of forest genetics work in the fiscal 
year 1958. 

In one sense of the word, Mr. Chairman and Senator, we kind of 
apologize for asking for so little, for the additional $60,000. But we 
know what the trend is upstairs and we do not want to be asking for 
too much. 

I just think seriously that we cannot wait any longer for getting 
down to grips with our genetics program in forestry. 


MANAGEMENT OF 






HARDWOOD FORESTS 


In yet another field, that of better management and utilization of 
hardwood forests, exists outstanding need for the strengthening of 
our research efforts. 

Senator Flanders said we have treated hardwoods more like a red- 
headed stepchild. Yet it is one of our most valuable woods. 

I was talking to Senator Flanders’ assistant. He said the basswood, 
a very fine wood, is about extinct in New England. That is one of the 
finest woods for patterns. for furniture, vet it is about to go out. 
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I heartily endorse that $100,000 request made by Senator Flanders 
for the Northeast alone. 

In the Southeast alone and the East, we have thought principally in 
terms of our pine and coniferous forests; and have tended to neglect 
the large acreage of hardwood forests. 

More and more, as the demand for timber and forest products has 
increased we have come to realize the need for better management and 
utilization of our broadleaf or hardwood forests. 

We are gradually learning more and more about them, but we need 
to expand our knowledge in 1 this field more rapidly, if we are to con- 
tinue the fine forest development that this country has enjoyed in re- 
cent years. 

FUNDS RECOMMENDED 


Therefore, our association requests that $180,000 be appropriated 
for hardwood research in the fiscal year 1958. 

Again I apologize for asking for so little, but I know we can utilize 
that much if we can get it. 

In summary, the Forest Farmers Association heartily endorses the 
1958 fiscal year budget estimate for the Forest Service and does not 
take exception to the bill as passed by the House of Representatives. 

I might point out that the House committee cut the appropriation 
request by $714 million. We accept that, but we are asking to restore 
this additional amount that we are asking here, which amounts to 
around $600,000 in these items we are requesting. 

We are not asking to restore any of the items that were cut, but 
we do ask that you reconsider on research for fire, hardwoods and 
genetics, they are really fundamental. 

However, the Forest Farmers Association would like to see the 
budget strengthened by additional appropriations for forest research 
as follows: $348,600 for forest fire research, making this item total 
$400,000 for 1958; $60,000 for forest genetics research—this is in ad- 
dition, of course. We have gotten something, but not nearly enough. 
We are asking for $60,000 more than that. $180 thousand for hard- 
wood management and utilization research. 

Our association feels these increases are fully justifiable in view of 
the urgent need for strengthening research in these fields, which can 
return tremendous dividends to all of us from these small investments. 

[ welcome the opportunity to appear before this committee and your 
courtesy in hearing me is appreciated. 

I think the Congress could do well, this committee could do well, to 
ask that the Forest Service make a 5- to 10- -year study of forest re- 
search in all of its phases, genetics, fire prevention, all types of 
research). 

We have been behind on that. We are talking about the peaceful 
uses of the atom. I think we are going to revolutionize trees with the 
atom. I am not a scientist, but I think we are on the threshhold 
whereby if we will spend the proper amount of funds for forest re- 
search, with the scientific knowledge we know—even fertilizing trees, 
that is being done now. 

We never have done that until in recent years. Fertilizing trees 
and growing them faster. 
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That if we had the renewable resources that are available, and that 
no one knows the value of, we could not afford to be too niggardly 
in our research of our forest all over the land. 

Thank you for this opportunity to be heard. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you. Weare glad to have you come and 
tell us about it. 
Mr. Turner. 


GEORGIA FORESTRY COMMISSION 


STATEMENT OF JAMES C. TURNER, CHIEF, FIRE CONTROLLER 


FIRE RESEARCH 





Mr. Turner. Senator Hayden, Senator Dworshak, I am James C. 
Turner, chief of fire control for the Georgia Forestry Commission, 
which isa State forestry organization in the State of Georgia. 

IT appreciate the opportunity to speak to you very briefly on the need 
for fire research in the Southeast, which is a timber country. 

The Georgia Forestry Commission and the Georgia Forestry Re- 
search Council have recognized for sometime that our present methods 
and our knowledge of forest fire control are inadequate. 

We heartily concur with the requests of the National Association of 
State Foresters and with the Forest Farmers Association, of which 
Mr. Whitfield is president, for additional Federal funds for fire re- 
search in the Nation and more particularly the South. 

The Research Council in Georgia and the Forestry Commission 
have developed under cooperative agreement with the United States 
Forest Service. a closely coordmated forest research program in 
Georgia. 

Our relations with the Southeastern Forest Experimentation Sta- 
tion and with the regional office of the United States Forest Service 
have been, and I may say are excellent. 

Our objective has been to eliminate any needless duplication and to 
increase the effectiveness of all concerned in searching for better know]- 
edge of our common forestry problems. 

The Forestry Commission is charged with the duty of fire suppres- 
sion on all State and private lands in Georgia. I might point out there 
that Georgia, of course, has the largest private area of any State in the 
Nation, something like 21 million acres. 

In the past 3 or 4 years we have had spectacular and almost uncon- 
trollable fires. Certainly nobody but the good Lord above or a little 
rain could put out the fire that we have had there in the past few years. 
We just don’t know anything about the conditions that cause them, 
don’t have the knowledge and equipment to take care of them. 

The improved forestry practices in the past few years have progres- 
sively increased the forest conditions which lend themselves to an 
emergency-type fire. By that I mean we continue to increase the 
growing of trees on each acre. By that we increase the tonnage of 
fuel on each acre. 

Back 10 years ago when you could see as far as you could look 
across south Georgia without a tree there we didn’t have many fires. 
but as we have had good forestry practices we find we are going to 
have blowup fires. 
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We realize an urgent need for additional information that will 
help us control these fires. 
DAVIS REPORT 

































In 1956 we cooperated with the southern forest experiment station 
in obtaining the services of Dr. Kenneth P. Davis of the University of 
Michigan. I have his report which I would like to leave with the 
committee. 

Dr. Davis is from the University of Michigan and he made a de- 
tailed survey of the forest-fire conditions in Georgia. Dr. Davis is 
recognized nationally as one of the foremost authorities in the field. 
I believe he stayed in Georgia some 3 months. He singled out outstand- 
ing areas where fire researc sh is needed in our Nation. 

We have the results of his study in your hands, We think that that 
proposition you have there is the direction in which we should con- 
centrate our efforts. 

As I say, I have with me copies and have given them to the com- 
mittee. This in effect offers a carefully prepared blueprint for needs 
in several areas of fire research. 

Dr. Davis points out that the very progress we have and are making 
in the protection of our forest for timber, watershed, and recreational 
values is steadily increasing the potential which we have for these large 

blowup fires. 

We must have additional knowledge of fire behavior which only 
well-organized and adequately supported research can give us. We 
have found i in Georgia that cooperation between the State and Federal 
agencies have been very beneficial to us in all types of research. 

We feel the need for this research so greatly in Georgia that we are 
willing to offer to the Forest Service a . laboratory and office facility 
at the Georgia Forestry Center, located at Macon, Ga., for use in a 
cooperative fire-research program. 


FUNDS RECOMMENDED 





In addition to providing these facilities we feel that the State of 
Georgia and others could provide funds in the amount of $25,000 a 
year which if pooled with Federal funds could initiate a start on this 
fire-research project in the Southeast. 

I want to say here in passing that when we say that we want to 
offer it to the Forest Service for Georgia, we imply there that we are 
talking about the Southeast. We don’t want to restrict the research to 
Georgia, certainly. We know the problem is the same all over the 
Southeast and Geor gia does not want to take the whole thing so to 
speak, 

Fire research in the South has been greatly neglected in the past. 
Our conditions have changed materially. Timber values have in- 
creased substantially and, of course, are continuing to rise. 










ECONOMIC 





IMPORTANCE OF FIRE LOSSES 







If fire destroys 1 acre of timber down there the economic loss to our 
State and, of course, to the Nation, is equal to the loss of almost 100 
acres In the past. That is how much more valuable an acre of land is 
today than it was 10 vears ago. 
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We feel that unless we can find better methods of controlling forest 
fires, the loss of property and life will be even greater in the future. 

We prefer to combine our effort with the United States Forest Serv- 
ice as we feel that the teamwork which we have been having with them 
and hope to continue to have, will be the best and least expensive 
method of gaining our objectives. 

Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. Mr. Schaefer. 


MUNITALP FOUNDATION 
STATEMENT OF VINCENT J. SCHAEFER, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 


FIRE RESEARCH 


Mr. Scuaerer. Senator Hayden, my name is Vincent Schaefer, I 
am director of research of a small private research foundation inter- 
ested in sponsoring pure research on meteorology. 

Over the past 8 or 10 years of time I have become very much im- 
pressed with the great need for basic research in fire. This need was 
dramatically demonstrated to me last year in Arizona. I happened to 
be at Flagstaff, Ariz., when the Dudley fire took off. 

During a period of a half day I saw a wildfire go through 20,000 
acres of the finest ponderosa pine forest in the United States. 

A thousand men tried to stop the fire and were completely baffled. 
All they could do was stand along side and watch it burn. 

Wildfire in the forest. as has been pointed out by the previous speak- 
ers, is a challenge that will require the concerted efforts of all phases 
of science, but I “personally think that there is a very good chance that 
proper approaches to this from the standpoint of both laborator v and 
field research and observations, will give us many leads which I think 
might very likely develop into something worthwhile. 


PREVENTION OF LIGHTNING STORMS BY CLOUD SEEDING 


My experiences in the general field of forest fire extend back about 
10 years when I was invited by the late Harry Gisborn, then Chief of 
Fire Research, to visit the Northwest to look at lightning storms with 
the question posed to me, is there a possibility that somed: ay we may 
be able to prevent lighting by cloud seeding. 

With Dr. Langmuir, the GE Research Lab in 1946 I worked out 
a method by which clouds could be modified. In the lightning storm 
we have a type of condition in which nature has been permitted to 
develop a large amount of energy. We know to certain limited de- 
grees that under certain definite conditions it is quite feasible to modify 
clouds and one of the approaches which can be made and is being 
made to attempt to prevent lightning fires is to learn how to prevent 
the large growth of thunderstorms so that before the clouds become 
so large that they have the potential of producing lightning they 
are shifted to snow or rain instead of getting torrential rains, one 
geis beneficial rain and in some cases certainly where we have con- 
ducted experiments we have been able to show that lightning does 
not occur in such storms that are properly seeded. 

Now, this does not mean that we have the problem under complete 
control by any means, but over the past 5 or 6 years, working with 
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the United States Forest Service in the Northwest we have been study- 
ing lightning fires in the field. 

By using ‘the fire lookouts and a network covering a good part of 
Idaho and western Montana, eastern Oregon, and W: ashington, we 
chart day by day the development and path of lightning storms. 

This information has been gathered with the ‘idea that it will give 
us information on methods for loc ‘ating ground generators and in a 
general way approach the possibility of whether by proper location 
of seeding operations one can in fact prevent— 


STORM PATTERN 


Chairman Haypen. Do the storms have a pattern ? 

Mr. Scuarrer. They have a very definite pattern, Senator. We 
have now charted where these storms start from and where they 
move to. We think we are now in a position to conduct an intensive 
cloud-seeding operation which we hope to do this summer. 

Chairman Haypen. What do you seed the clouds with 4 

Mr. Scuarrer. At the present time both dry ice and silver iodide. 
Dry ice from airplanes, the silver iodide from ground generators. 

The silver iodide is carried into the cumulus clouds by the air 
motions. 

In that way we hope to introduce the seeding materials in the critical 
part of the storm in its early stages so that before the cloud gets large 
enough to produce lightning it is shifted over to a rain- or snow-pro- 
ducing storm. 

PROJECT SKYFIRE 


Project Skyfire, which is the name of the project we have been work- 
ing with—we have been instrumental in getting it started and con- 
tinuing our research activity working with our headquarters as Mis- 
soula, “Mont —Is directing an intensive effort this vear, assisted by a 
large number of both private and public agencies, including the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Weather Control, the U nited States 
Weather Bureau, and various other groups, to try out the ideas we 
have. 

Now, maybe we will be completely unsuccessful. I personally do 
not think this will be the case. 

But, nevertheless, it is a very good chance, it seems to me, to test 
out the best ideas we now have toward getting at the problem of light- 
ning fire initiation by controlling lightning storms. 

As you know, in the West, especially i in the Northwest, and north- 
ern California, about 70 percent of all the fires are from lightning. 

Chairman Haypex. I know that is true in northern Arizona. 

Mr. Scuarrer. That is correct. I think one of the most interesting 
aspects of the kind of research effort that I think the Forest Service 
is so well qualified to carry out is that it brings in all sorts of people 
to consider their problems such as myself. 

I started out as a chemist. I have become a meteorologist. In 
watching storms in the western part of the United States and in the 
East, I have become very much intrigued with the blowup fire whic) 
was described several times by other speakers. 
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RELATION OF 





JET STREAMS TO RLOWUP FIRES 


Just recently I presented a paper describing what I think is the cause 
of the blowup fire. T find in every case that a high level jet stream 
is over the region in a very special configuration at the time when the 
fire blows up. 

Now, if this is true, it gives us for the first time a real clue as to what 
to look for when blowup i is likely to occur. 

If we can substantiate these findings, and certainly looking at the 
fires of the last 2 years, I find every one of them has this condition as 

an integral part of this activity, then by cooperative help from all the 
di fferent groups interested we can begin to see what a proper forecast 
of this condition might lend itself to. 

For example, in Arizona. most of the summer is very dry and with 
low humidity. So it would be very impractical to say you should 
shut down the forest during the dry period from the standpoint of 
lumbering and other legitimate enterprises. 

But if one studies the effect of jet streams one finds this condition 
is a rather rare situation. 

Therefore, if we knew a serious situation of this kind was likely 
to develop, we could shut down all operations for a day or two and 
then resume after this serious situation has passed by. 

On the Dudley fires the winds on the ground were 50 miles an hour 
and the fire started from a single spark from a loading machine getting 
onto a dry stump. 

There were 100 men and 4 bulldozers there and yet the fire was not 
contained. 

























CHARACTERISTICS OF JET STREAMS 


Chairman Haypen. By the jet stream you refer to the mass move- 
ment of air at high altitudes? 

Mr. Scwarrer. That is right. It is a river of air ranging from 
twenty to fifty thousand feet above ground with velocities up to sev- 
eral hundred miles an hour. 

Ordinarily it stays up there, but occasionally I believe it gets down 
to the ground. Whenever it gets down to the ground it produces 
chinooks, williwaws. and all the kinds of low we eather winds that are 
the bane of fire fighters. 

We find in the Northeast, the disastrous main fire we had some years 
ago I am sure was produced in the same way. Very often the con- 
flagrations in cities are blown up in the same manner. 

So this kind of research, sponsored by the Congress and adminis- 
tered through the United States Forest Service bv developing fire 
laboratories and field crews, with the proper kind of leaders, I think is 
likely to give us all sorts of advantages which are way out of propor- 
tion to the kind of money invested. 

I deeply appreciate the privilege of appearing before you and would 
like to submit this statement of mine. 

Chairman Haypnen. Thank you. That will be done. 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. Vincent J. SCHAEFER, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, MUNITALP 
FoUNDATION, INC., SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Vincent J. Schaefer. 
I am director of research for the Munitalp Foundation, Inc. I am appearing be- 
fore the committee to speak in behalf of the Forest Service appropriation item 
for forest fire control research. 

The Munitalp Foundation is a private, nonprofit research organization foster- 
ing pure research in meteorology. For several years the foundation has been car- 
rying out a research program in close association with the United States Forest 
Service. In addition, while I was a research associate in the General Electric 
Research Laboratory I carried on research in cooperation with the Division of 
Fire Research of the United States Forest Service. These experiences extending 
over a period of some 10 years have given me a iirsthand acquaintance with some 
of the problems of forest fire control and the important work being carried out 
in forest fire control research. 

I am impressed with the great opportunities that now exist to develop more 
effective forest fire control through scientific research. Spectacular advances are 
being made in nearly all fields of science. Many of these advances can be applied 
to forest fire control. In addition, specific research aimed directly at forest fires 
can produce new knowledge, techniques, 2nd equipment for improved forest fire 
control. My experience in research leads me to firmly believe that science can 
bring about better fire prevention measures and safer, more effective fire suppres- 
sion. Such results can be achieved through scientific research. The end result 
will be to perform the important fire control job more economically. 

One of the most difficult forest fire problems where research can and is helping 
is in the control of lightning fires. In the western United States lightning is 
the greatest single cause of forest fires. Each year a large number of violent 
fire-setting lightning storms occur over the forested mountains of the West. 
These storms are often fast moving and very dry. Four or five hundred fires may 
be started by a single storm, placing a sudden overload on the fire-fighting forces. 
Under such conditions mass fire can result and cause great damage to forest 
resources. 

The Division of Fire Research of the Intermountain Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station at Missoula, Mont., has organized a far-reaching cooperative re- 
search program aimed at lightning fires. This program has been appropriately 
named Project Skyfire. A rather large number of research groups are partici- 
pating in the program. Because this type of research is so urgently needed and 
because it offers great opportunities to support the kind of scientific endeavor 
which is of particular interest to the Munitalp Foundation, we are happy to be 
an active participant in Project Skyfire. We are providing scientific personnel, 
equipment, and some funds to support this important work. 

Project Skyfire has two broad objectives: First. to gain basic knowledge of 
lightning storms and the occurrence, behavior, and control of lightning fires ; 
and,.seeond, to carry out experiments of the possibility of preventing lightning 
fires and reducing fire danger through cloud seeding. 

In 1946 Dr. Langmuir and I carried out the original experiments in cloud 
seeding. Since that time I have been engaged almost continuously in basic at- 
mospheric research and have directed many scientific experiments of cloud seed- 
ing. Similar work is under way throughout the world. Naturally many great 
unknowns remain, but at the same time much has been learned. I regard Project 
Skyfire as one of the best opportunities now existing in the United States for 
capitalizing on current knowledge and developing new knowledge, techniques, 
and equipment. 

Project Skyfire has already made encouraging progress. Important new tech- 
niques have been developed for muking cloud and lightning surveys from a 
network of fire lookout stations. This is a good example of the manner in which 
already existing facilities are being put to good use for research purposes without 
much additional expense. Forest fire lookouts which must be occupied for fire 
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detection purposes are excellent locations to observe and record important in- 
formation on clouds and lightning. The Project Skyfire research staff has de. 
veloped techniques and equipment for carrying out these observations. Person. 
nel at these forest fire lookout stations are given special training in cloud and 
lightning survey procedures. The cost of the extra training and the equipment 
has been financed mainly by the Munitalp Foundation. The result is some of 
the best data ever assembled on the life cycle of lightning storms and basic infor- 
mation on atmospheric factors related to fire occurrence and behavior. 

During the past year, through the pooling of talents and facilities from several 
agencies, Project Skyfire developed a fully mobile radar unit for use in lightning 
fire research. Surplus miiltary equipment provided the nucleus for the radar 
unit. With radar it is possible to detect, track, and make special analyses of 
lightning storms. Radar is a key instrument in analyzing cloud seeding resutts, 
Eventually, through research of this type, radar can become an important tool 
for the fire control organizations in plotting lightning fire zones and obtaining 
current information on the general lightning fire situation. 

During the 1956 fire season in the West, Project Skyfire carried out two pio- 
neer experiments of seeding potential lightning storms. From mid-May to 
mid-July experiments were conducted on the Coconino National Forest in north- 
ern Arizona. During the latter part of the summer similar experiments were 
eonducted along the Bitterroot Range in Idaho and Montana on the Lolo Na- 
tional Forest. These experiments involved the use of both airborne and ground- 
based cloud-seeding equipment. These experiments provided new information 
and tested new techniques and equipment. The results were encouraging and 
Project Skyfire is now ready for a comprehensive field experiment. 

During the 1957 fire season we, in Project Skyfire, plan to conduct an exten- 
sive field experiment in a critical lightning fire zone in the national forests 
near Missoula, Mont. I am personally acquainted with the preparations for 
this important experiment and know that they are thorough and practical. 
Many agencies will actively participate and much scientific talent will be avail- 
able. The President’s Advisory Committee on Weather Control is an active 
participant and will assist in the analyses of results. The United States 
Weather Bureau, several of the universities in the Northwest, and various for- 
est-protection agencies will take part in the program. The Munitalp Founda- 
tion will continue as an active member of the research group. The amounts 
contained in the forest fire control research appropriation item are urgently 
needed to carry out the Forest Service’s part of the cooperative research progam. 

The Project Skyfire research program which I have outlined briefly is a good 
example of the type of forward-looking, cooperative research being carried out 
by the Division of Forest Fire Research of the United States Forest Service. 
Through cooperation, much more is being achieved than would otherwise be 
possible. 

Several other phases of forest-fire research are likewise of great importance 
and offer good opportunities for improvement of fire prevention and control. 
More research of fire behavior is urgently needed to develop better means for 
predicting when and where fires will start and how they will burn and spread 
once started. With a more thorough knowledge of fire behavior much more ef- 
fective fire fighting would be possible. The tragic loss of life which Sometimes 
oceurs in fighting forest fires is usually caused by unexpected blowups and 
changes in fire behavior. I am sure that research in fire behavior can eventually 
lead to much safer fire fighting. 

The Forest Service research programs have produce much basic knowledge 
of fire behavior. Fire danger rating systems have been developed and guides 
have been prepared on how to estimate fire behavior under various fuel, weather, 
and topographic conditions. More recently studies have been initiated of some 
of the basic atmospheric factors related to fire behavior. 

During the 1956 fire season I participated in fire-behavior observations in co- 
operation with personnel of the Division of Fire Research. During a disastrous 
blowup fire on the Sitgreaves National Forest in Arizona I had an opportunity to 
make firsthand observations of the behavior of a fire burning under the influence 
of a low-level jet stream and the critically dry weather which accompanied it. 
Despite the efforts of a thousand fire fighters and a host of mechanical equipment 
this fire swept over 21,000 acres of fine ponderosa pine timber and finally burned 
itself out when it reached the edge of the forest and ran out of fuel. 

In cooperation with the Forest Service I have carried on studies of the relation- 
ship of jet streams to the behavior of several other large fires, and at the recent 
national meeting of the American Meteorological Society I presented a paper on 
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this subject. I believe that this type of research can pay big dividends in more 
effective fire-protection measures. Methods can be developed for predicting 
changes in fire danger according to variations in atmospheric factors. Such 
predictions can indicate when special fire prevention and suppression measures 
are needed. Research by the Forest Service of atmospheric factors and other key 
yariables of fire behavior should be greatly strengthened. Generation of a 
stronger fire behavior research program and development of needed scientific 
facilities to support such a program will undoubtedly attract participation by 
outstanding scientists from other institutions who can make valuable contribu- 
tions in this field. 

From a close association with the fire-research program I know that other 
promising work is now under way or will proceed as funds become available. 
Some of the potential results of fire research in the future include direct attack 
of fires from aircraft, use of chemicals for fire prevention and suppression, more 
effective methods for reducing the hazards of dangerous fuels created in logging 
vperations, new techniques for controlled and beneficial use of fire, and better 
equipment for fire detection. The Forest Fire Laboratory at Missoula, Mont., 
is developing a whole new and improved set of instruments for measuring fire 
weather and fire danger. Also I know that forest fire research personnel hope 
to be able to initiate a system of operations research which can bring about 
more effective fire suppression tactics. 

All of these research opportunities appear to be worthy of strong support. I 
believe that an increase in the forest fire control research appropriation will prove 
to be sound investment leading to more economical and positive protection of 
tremendously valuable natural resources. 

Mr. Chairman, I greatly appreciate the opportunity to present this statement 
to the committee. I request that this statement be included in the record. 


Chairman Haypven. Mr. William Welsh, of the National Reclama- 
tion Association. 


NATIONAL RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM E. WELSH, SECRETARY-TREASURER 


FOREST PROTECTION 








Mr. Weisi. Mr. Chairman, my name is William E. Welsh, secre- 
tary-manager of the National Reclamation Association. 

I won't take but a minute or two and then ask for the privilege 
of filing my statement for the record. 

Chairman Haypen. That may be done. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


My name is William E. Welsh and I am secretary-manager of the National 
Reclamation Association. The membership of our association comes from the 
17 western States which comprise in excess of 50 percent of the area of the 
United States. The members include the active leaders in water-resource devel- 
opment in each of these States. A large percentage of our members are officers 
and directors of irrigation districts and other types of water users’ organiza- 
tions. They are, therefore, official representatives of a very large percentage of 
the irrigated area of the West. It is on behalf of those members, particularly 
our water-user members, that I am appearing before your committee today. 

The activities of several agencies that come under the jurisdiction of your 
committee are extremely important to our water user members. I refer par- 
ticularly to the Forest Service and the Geological Survey. 

In order to set forth the official position of our association on the programs 
which come under the jurisdiction of these agencies I am reproducing herewith 
Resolution No. 6 which was adopted at the silver anniversary meeting of our 
association in Salt Lake City, Utah, November 14-16, 1956. 
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“RESOLUTION NO. 6. ADEQUATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR WATER DEVELOPMENT 


“Whereas the primary objective of the National Reclamation Association is 
the complete development of the land and water resources of the West; and 

“Whereas the accomplishment of this objective calls for adequate appropri- 
ations by the Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the National Reclamation Association hereby directs its 
officers to support before the Congress requests for sufficient appropriations to: 

“A. Permit the Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of Engineers to continue 
progressive construction programs in consonance with the needs therefor; 

“B. Support acceleration of the Forest Service program of those types of re- 
vegetation, watershed restoration, range improvements, and physical improvye- 
ments of national forests, which will improve water production and will control 
erosion : 

“C. Support and continue the snow surveys and streamflow forecasting of the 
Department of Agriculture; 

“—D. Permit prompt and continuing acquisition, publication, and distribution 
by the Geological Survey of basic data respecting both streamflow and ground 
water resources throughout the Nation; 

“BE. Permit completion of standard topographic mapping of the United States, 
if possible, by the vear 1970: 

“EF. Support research, investigation, and action programs in soil and water 
conservation, basic and essential to the sound development and full continued 
eare of the Nation’s land and water resources basinwide and in harmony with 
multiple-use projects development ; 

“G. Support the land capability inventory to be completed as soon as prac- 
ticable: 

“H. Support collection and dissemination of basic meteorological data by the 
United States Weather Bureau; 

“Be it further resolved, that the various affected States are urged to give full 
support to the foregoing program.” 

Forest Service 

The headwaters of a great many of the river basins of the West are in the high 
mountainous area. This is the area where the watersheds to a very large extent 
come under the jurisdiction of the Forest Service. To the irrigation farmers of 
the West watershed protection is of the utmost importance. The irrigation 
farmers for their very existence are dependent upon a well-sustained, late season 
streamflow runoff. 

We believe that the Forest Service, over a long period of years, in fact almost 
dating back to the days of Gifford Pinchot, has been doing an excellent job in 
looking after the watersheds in these mountainous areas of the West. 

There is one phase of the Forest Service work that is extremely important and 
that is the research work that is being carried on by the Forest Service range 
and experiment stations on numerous watersheds throughout the West. 

Having served for 24 years as watermaster on the Boise River in southwestern 
Idaho before coming to ashington, D. C., with the National Reclamation Asso- 
ciation 8 years ago, I have a keen personal interest in this matter. In fact, I took 
a very active part in having the forest and range experimental station established 
on the Boise River watershed in 1929. That station is still there. I have had oc- 
easion to watch the results of its work over a period of years and I most assuredly 
consider it worthwhile and constructive. There are numerous other similar 
experiment stations being operated on watersheds throughout the West. All of 
them contributing to the information necessary in order to operate those water- 
sheds and the use thereof in a manner that will prove to be in the best interests of 
watershed protection and the users of water. 

Because of the importance of the work program of the Forest Service to the 
irrigation farmers of the West, we urge that the budget recommendations for the 
Forest Service be approved by the Congress. 

Geological Survey 

There are several phases of the work of the Geological Survey that are ex- 
tremely important to Western water users. I would particularly call attention 
to the cooperative programs that are carried on by this agency of the Federal 
Government in which the States or local organizations contribute to the costs. In 
a great many instances the contribution comes from the local organizations—the 
farmers themselves. This kind of grassroots cooperation testifies eloquently to 
the importance, the need, and the popularity of this program of the Geologica! 
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Survey. It includes not only streamflow measurements that are vital to western 
irrigation organizations, but it also includes investigations in surface water, 
ground water, and the quality of water. 

We have been advised that the amount approved by the House for the co- 
operative program of the Geological Survey will fall considerably short of the 
amount that is needed in order to match the requests that are being submitted 
to that agency. Everyone is becoming more and more conscious of the importance 
of water and the need to have full and complete information about it. It is far 
hetter that these programs of investigation, research, and studies that are being 
earried on by the Geological Survey should be done in ample time to meet the 
needs rather than waiting until we are confronted with a situation of too little 
and too late. This committee, I am sure, is well informed not only as to the 
rapid increase in our population, but also the increase in the use of water per 


capita. This presents a problem that may soon become critical in many areas of 
our Nation. 


Other phases of the program that is carried on by the Geological Survey that 
are also important to our western water users as indicated in our resolution 
quoted above, include “completion of standard topographic mapping” and “the 
land capability inventory.” 

We do appreciate the full understanding of these programs that has been 
indicated by this committee in its consideration of these programs in the past 
and we respectfully urge that appropriations be approved adequate to permit 
these agencies to carry forward these worthwhile programs commensurate with 
the needs of our dynamic economy and rapidly expanding population. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman Hayprx. All right, you may proceed. 

Mr. Wetsu. I know it is not necessary to explain to you gentlemen 
what the National Reclamation Association is and whom it represents, 
but I would like to say just a word for the record. 

The largest part of our membership comes from the officers and 
directors of irrigation districts, canal companies, and other types 
of water user organizations from the 17 Western States which com- 
prise approximately 60 percent of the area of the United States. 

These men officially represent millions of acres of irrigated land 
in the West. 

The resolution which I present was not a matter of routine. The 
resohitions which are adopted at our association are prepared first by 
the resolutions committee made up of one member selected by the 
members from each of the 17 Western States and approved by that 
committee and then by the membership present at our annual con- 
vention. 

They are very carefully thought out and they represent the thinking 
of the leaders in reclamation and water-resources development and 
conservation in the 17 Western States. 


FOREST PROTECTION AND WATER SUPPLY 


Senator THyr. Mr. Chairman, if I might interrupt at that point, 
you are primarily concerned with how well the forests are protected 
in the upper slopes of the mountainous terrain so that it may store 
your water supply which you will draw on for your reclamation proj- 
ects in the irrigated valleys ? 

Mr. Wetsu. We are very much concerned with that. 

With respect to the Forest Service that is especially true because 
a very large percentage of streams of the West, the watersheds of 
those streams are within the boundaries of the national forests, and 
we are especially interested in the program of the research and the 
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experimental stations and the work that is being carried on by those 
stations in the various watersheds of the West. 

I was watermaster on Boise, Idaho, for years before I came back 
here. I have had considerable experience working with those organi- 
zations that are tremendously interested in that. 

We are also interested in the working of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey and particularly the cooperative work they are carry- 
ing on with the local organizations. 

I understand, Mr. Chairman, that the amount of money that is ap- 
proved by the House, and I believe it was the same amount that was 
recommended in the budget, is now proving to be some four or five 
hundred thousand dollars inadequate to meet the requests for coop- 
erative work that is coming in from the States and from the loeal] 
organizations. 

We think that cooperative work is extremely important. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you. 

Mr. Wetsu. Thank you very much, Mr.Chairman, for the privilege 
of appearing. 

Chairman Haypen. Mr. Clyde Flynn. 
Hicks CREEK FLUORSPAR MINING Co., 


ELIZABETHTOW XN, LLL. 


STATEMENT OF CLYDE L. FLYNN, JR., REPRESENTATIVE 





SUPPORT OF PUBLIC LAW 733 FUNDS 











Mr. Fiyxx. Mr. Chairman, Senator Thye, Senator Dworshak, it is 
a pleasure to be here before your committee. 

My name is Clyde L. Flynn, Jr., of Elizabethtown, Ill. My com- 
pany is the Hicks Creek Fluorspar Mining Co., of Elizabethtown, Il. 
I am also authorized to speak for the other independent fluorspar 
operators. 

I should like briefly to give some of the reasons why we feel that 
Congress es provide the funds necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of Publie Law 733. That law is our last hope to remain in busi- 
ness. At the time it was enacted every independent producer but one 
had ceased production and that one could have survived for only a 
few more months. 

Our only problem is that of import competition. 1 think that the 
committees might like to know that we have tried to correct this prob- 
lem in the way provided by Congress. 

In order to obtain some relief from imports we have appealed to 
the Tariff Commission and to the Office of Defense Mobilization. 





FLUORSPAR 





INDUSTRY INVESTIGATION 
The Finance Committee of the Senate directed a section 332 investi- 
gation of the entire fluorspar industry, both the metallurgical seg- 
ment which is not covered by Public Law 733, and of the acid-gr: ade 
segment. 

In that type of investigation no recommendations are made, merely 
a report of the Commission’s findings. 

At the next session of Congress and after the sec tion 332 report hi ad 
been filed, the Finance Committee directed a section 7, or esc ape-clause 
investigation of the acid-grade fluorspar industry. 
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The Commission divided equally, 3 members found that there was 
a threat of serious injury and 3 found no threat of injury. 

The President adopted the views of the three who found no threat 
of injury, hence he gave us no relief from imports. 

But he pointed out that we had at that time, pending before the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, an application for relief based on 
the national-security amendment which had been added to the Trade 
Agreements Act. 

Mr. Chairman, I might point out here that it was January 19, I 
think, when the president gave his decision wherein he held that there 
was no necessity for relief or a limitation on imports because there 
was no threat of i injury to us. 

Within, I think, 90 days from that date the Secretary of the In- 
terior and Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization. both ap- 
peared before the Senate Interior Committee and recommended that 
Public Law 733 be enacted in order to save the industry. That was 
only about 90 days after the President found there was no threat to 
the industry. 

We had filed with ODM an application for relief 15 minutes after 
the President had signed the bill into law. 

So you can see, Mr. Chairman, that we have exhausted our admin- 
istrative remedies. There remains only legislative relief available 
to us. 

IMPORT COMPETITION 


As I have stated, our only difficulty is that of import competition. 
And, here I should like to point out that so far as we have been able 
io determine every ton of acid grade fluorspar imported into this 
country and with which we.must compete, is being produced. abroad 
in flotation mills financed either directly or indirectly by the United 
States Government through either gifts, loans, stockpile contracts, 
or barter contracts. Some of those contracts still have considerable 
time to run. 

But as each of these contracts are completed, then that amount of 
output is offered on the domestic market at prices below our cost of 
production. 

I should like to refer to two specific contracts which are illustrative 
of the lack of concern which has been shown for the domestic acid- 
grade fluorspar producers. 

The first contract for foreign acid-grade es to which I refer 

was negotiated with a producer who had a mine in Newfoundland at 
a price of $65 per ton. He was also granted a Government. loan of 
one and a quarter million dollars with which to construct a mill which 
was built at Wilmington, Del. He hauls his crude ore from New 
foundland to Wilmington for processing. 

That mill was not needed then and. of course, is not needed now. 


CLOSING OF LOS LUNAS, N. MEX., MILD 
I say this because at the very time this contract was being ny gg 
one of the largest mills in the country located at Los Lunas, N. Mex. 
had already been forced to close by imports and the New Mexico oper- 


ator had offered to take the above contract for much less than $65 per 
ton, but was refused. 
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The New Mexico mill had obtained crude ores from its own mines as 
well as from the Duncan and St. David, Ariz., areas. 

Mr. Chairman, I was operating there then. I know what happened. 

We closed our mine. Subsequently the mill at Los Lunas was.dig 
mantled and sold as used machinery at a great loss, the mines are al] 
closed. 

Senator DworsHax. What year was that contract negotiated ? 

Mr. Fiynn. I am not sure, Senator. It was after the Korean war, 
I can supply that for the record. 

(The following information was submitted :) 


INFORMATION FROM GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Re: St. Lawrence Fluorspar Co 


Letter of intent dated June 10, 1952. Contract signed December 15, 1952, No. 
(GS-OOP (D) 18008). Got into actual production June 26, 1954. Contract 
expires April 15, 1957. Letter from GSA has just gone to company advising that 
additional time will not be granted. 

Contract was for 150,000 short tons. It will fall short by about 15,000 to 
17,000 tons. 

A loan was made for $1,250,000 to expand plant in Wilmington, Del., and also 
the sink-float plant in Newfoundland. 


BARTER CONTRACT 


The second contract I should like to refer to is 2 barter contract. We 
learned of the contract prior to its execution by Commodity Credit 
Corporation. We also learned that the foreign producer did not plan 
to fill his contract from his existing mill, but was planning to erect an 
entirely new mill and greatly increase his capacity—this oecurred 
only a few short months ago. 

We protested and asked that that there be placed in the contract re- 
strictions requiring that the contract be filled from existing facilities, 
but were denied. 

Or, in lieu of that, we asked that he not enlarge his facilities until 
the contract was completed, which amounts to the same thing, but we 
were denied this request. 

As a result a new mill was constructed and will be paid for out of 
the barter contract profits, increasing the capacity of that foreign pro- 
ducer from approximately 25,000 tons per year to approximately 
90,000 tons per year. These are but two illustrations of many foreign 
contracts adversely affecting us, and I could cite more, but I believe 
these to be sufficient. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that was the situation when Public Law 733 
was passed, and IT should like to thank you, Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mittee, and the Congress for the help you gave us by enacting that 
law. We were on the ropes and would have been out in just a few 
more weeks. 

RENENFICIAL EFFECTS OF PUBLIC LAW 733 


I should now like to show how Publie Law 733 has operated. Al- 
though all producers have not as yet received contracts, and unless 
additional funds are provided will not receive contracts—and I might 

say that the contracts that are in existence, some of them ter minate 
April 15—the m: jor portion of the industry is beginning to feel the 
full beneficial effects of the program. 
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In the Ilinois-Kentucky field and in Colorado, I believe every op- 
erator who desires to do so is in production and participating in the 

rogram. 

Although there are relatively few contracts, this being due to the 
fact that it is necessary to have a flotation mill with which to produce 
acid-grade fluorspar and these cost new from $300,000 to $2,500,000, all 
of the mill operators who incidentally have their own mines, never- 
theless obtain crude ore from the small producers, often up to 30 
percent. of their mill feed. 

So, this program has not only provided help for the larger pro- 
ducers with mills, but has also furnished a market for the small pro- 
ducers without mills. 

TRIBUTE TO GSA OFFICIAL 


Some mill owners who had been closed for some time, or who had 
started construction of a mill on the strength of Public Law 733, being 
continued until December 31, 1958, as stated in the law, now find them- 
selves in a bad spot. They could not come in under the initial part of 
the program because they could not deliver within the time specified by 
General Services Administration, and here, Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to say that Miss Gladys Arms, of General Services Administra- 
tion, who has administered the fluorspar section of this program, has 
done a magnificent job and the industry is truly grateful to her. 

These operators, 1 in Utah who has already spent over $60,000; 1 
in Arizona, 1 in Montana, 1 in Illinois, and I understand, 1 in Nevada, 
all stand to lose their entire investment unless additional funds are 
provided for Public Law 733, as they understood and believed that 
Congress fully intended to do. 


CAPTIVE MINES 


I believe that a word concerning captives would be in order here, 
Mr. Chairman. By captives, I mean mines and mills owned by a 
company that consumes acid-grade fluorspar and who can meet their 
requirements from their own mine and mill. 

Although under the law they could participate in the program, 
none have done so, and have stated that they had no intention of 
doing so. 

Although most captives have closed and the owners-consumers 
turned to cheaper imports, they have not seen fit to reopen their mines 
or sell to the program from operating ones. 

I might add that this probably points up very clearly the fact that 
at the price of $53 per ton portion paid under Public Law 733, there 
is very little profit for the operators. We can just get by, and that is 
all we have ever asked you to help us do. I can further illustrate this 
by pointing out that the importers kept reducing the price of acid 
ger fluorspar in order to get the domestic market until it was forced 
down from $60 per ton to $47.50 per ton. 

At $47.50 per ton every independent domestic producer but one 
had closed, and that one was preparing to do so. 

So you see, Mr. Chairman, we are not reaping a great profit under 
this program, but it will enable us to survive until 1959 when we be- 
lieve that we can stand on our own feet. 
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Senator Tuyr. Why do you have in mind that you can stand on 
your own feet in 1! 9597 

Mr. Fiynn. Senator, I cover that in the next paragraph. 

I know that the question of what will happen to the four minerals 
covered by Public Law 733 after 1958 has been brought up before 
in this hearing, and I should like to state our views on that matter. 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR ACID GRADE FLUORSPAR 


Consumption of acid grade fluorspar is increasing very rapidly in 
this country. For example, consumption in the aluminum industry 
increased from 50,000 tons in 1950 to 100, 000 tons in 1956; in the pro- 
duction of hydrofluoric acid consumption increased from 75,000 tons 
to 1950 to 175,000 tons in 1956. 

We expect this increase in consumption to continue. 

Based on new plants already under construction, announced plant 
expansion programs, or new plants to be constructed, all of which will 
consume acid grade fluorspar, but none of which will be in operation 
until 1959, we can see a sufficient increase in consumption so that 
with only very little additional protection from imports, we will be 
in relatively good shape, and I may say, Mr. Chairman, that I believe 
that only quotas will afford this protection if you are going to be 
realistic. 

NEED FOR IMPORT QUOTA PROVISIONS 


I might explain that in this way: The present duty on acid grade 
fluorspar i is only $1.87 a ton. Now, $1.87 a ton duty on an item selling 
for $47.50 is not much protec tion. Some of the importers have testi- 
fied before the Tariff Commission that they can further reduce their 
prices and would do so to get the domestic market. 

You see, it will almost have to turn on quotas. 

Senator Ture. That is the question that occurred to me. By 1959, 
will all of this remedy itself—that you would not have the problems 
that you are faced with today ? 

Mr. Fiynn. Here is the reason we think that, Senator Thye: 

Some of the imports that are coming in now are going into the 
stockpile. They are at a much higher price than the $47.50; some up 
to $65 per ton. We know that some of those foreign producers can- 
not ship stuff into this country at $47.50. So that when their stock- 
pile programs are over, or their barter programs are over, they are 
going to have to raise the price above $47.50 themselves and if they 
raise the price at all we can move into the market. 

As long as we can get 5 or 6 dollars a ton above $47.50, we can go into 


the market. 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION NEEDS 


These new plants to which I referred do not include military or 
defense uses. From a defense standpoint we believe the atomic energy 
program will continue to consume more and more acid grade fluorspar. 
The atomic energy program is now a major consumer. 

Liquid fluorine derived from acid grade fluorspar is being tested as 
a rocket propellant. This could result in a tremendous increase in 
consumption. The new field of fluorine chemistry is very encourag- 
ing both for increased civilian consumption and defense consumption. 

Tn connection with defense consumption, I should like to point out, 
Mr. Chairman, that a domestic chemical company within the past 
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8 or 10 weeks was awarded a contract by AEC to construct and operate 
a new plant for the AEC, This new plant, to be completed within 18 
months or 2 years, will consume quite a large quantity of acid grade 
fluorspar. It is to be located within 40 miles of the Ilinois-Kentucky 
acid grade fluorspar producing area. 


AEC WAIVER FROM “BUY AMERICAN” ACT 


We looked upon the announcement of the construction of this plant 
with great anticipation, for it promised to provide us with a new 
market, but were dismayed and frankly puzzled to find upon inquiry 
that they had obtained a waiver from the “Buy American” Act, and 
were going to purchase their acid grade fluorspar from abroad, 

It is only within the last 2 months that this has happened. 

As I understand it, this waiver could have been granted only if 
(1) domestic acid grade fluorspar was unavailable, or (2) the price 
for domestic acid grade fluorspar was prohibitive. There might be 
some provision regarding quality: I am not sure of that. However, 
neither of these exemptions could have applied in this case as sufficient 
inquiry would have shown, 

The demestic material obviously is and will continue to be avail- 
able; the price of domestic and imported acid grade fluorspar is pres- 
ently within $1 per ton of each other, and the quality is identical. 

This matter is being looked into and we hope to get a reversal of 
the AEC order granting the waiver, although I should like to point 
out that this plant will not go into operation until sometime in 1959. 

Public Law 733 is not a large program, Mr. Chairman, but it is one 
which will permit us to survive, and we sincerely believe that if Con- 
gress will provide the addtional funds with which to procure the 
balance of the 250,000 tons of acid grade fluorspar provided for by 
Public Law 733, our industry will not be forced to appeal again to 
your committee requesting an appropriation. 

And here I should like to emphasize that we do not desire to live 
by means of stockpile programs. That has never been our wish; we 
want to sell to the consumer. 

Two of our operators who are participating in this program are 
still trying to hold onto a part of the market but to do so they must 
sell some of their output to the program. 

But now in spite of our desire to sell to domestic consumers we are 
compelled to ask for stockpiling in order to survive. 

Neither do we ask that all imports be kept out. We only ask that 
we be permitted to furnish a fair share of the domestic-consumption 
requirements. We are firmly convinced that, with minimum restric- 
tions on imports, in a few short years both domestic and foreign pro- 
ducers will have ample markets for the products of their fluorspar 
mines. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we contend that, if it is found necessary during 
those few years that production be curtailed, then we feel that im- 
porters should bear the burden. We do not believe that domestic 
producers should be sacrificed further. 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for myself and for our industry, 
for this opportunity of appearing before you. 

Senator Dworsnak. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. 

You refer to this waiver on the AEC plant. Are you reasonably 
sure that that will be corrected so that domestic fluorspar will be used ? 
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Mr. Fitynn. We hope so. I can see no reason why they should not 
do that. 

Senator DworsHak. O course, I cannot see any, either, but I cannot 
see any reason why it was done in the first place. 

Mr. Friynn. I do not understand it, either, Senator Dworshak. 

Senator Dworsuak. I have one more question. 


BARTER CONTRACT IN MEXICO 


On page 3 of your statement vou refer to the second contract on a 
varter basis. 

Mr. Fiynn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dw orsHAk. In what country? 

Mr. Frynn. That was in Mexico. The other one was for New- 
foundland ore. 

Senator Dworsuax. Do you think this Mexican development js 
entirely uncalled for in the light of having domestic production of 
fluorspar available? 

Mr. Frynn. Yes; we thought so. I am advised Senator, that the 
ODM or OMM has reached an understanding with the Commodity 
Credit Corporation whereby these barter contracts shall provide that 
foreign producers will not be permitted to expand their facilities to 
fill barter contracts. In other words, they must agree to produce the 
product being bartered for from existing facilities, and they further 
agree that they will not increase the capacity of existing facilities or 
build new facilities during the period of their contract. 


LOW-COST COMPETITION 


Senator DworsHak. With the lower wage scales in Mexico, it would 
be impossible for the domestic producers in the United States to com- 
pete with them? 

Mr. Fitynn. That is right; we cannot. 

Senator DworsuHak. Why would they be doing this? 

Mr. Frynn. You mean the Commodity Credit Corporation ? 

Senator DworsuaK. No. Providing funds for the new mill. You 
testified that a new mill was being financed, did you not, under that 
second contract ? 

Mr. Frynwn. It worked in this way: The foreign producer got a 
barter contract at a price that enabled him to pay for his new mill out 
of his profit. I know the operator of the mill. 

Senator DworsHaK. Was it a new mill? 

Mr. Frynn. Brand new: yes sir. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. So that will provide permanent competition! 

Mr. Frynn. Yes. It is already in production now. It has been 
for some 6 or 8 months. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is it accentuating the problem of the domestic 
fiuorspar producers ? 

Mr. Frynn. The output of that mill is fulfilling the barter con- 
tract. As soon as the barter contract is concluded then he will pro- 
ceed to dump that on the market. 

However, we know the capacity and location of every foreign flota- 
tion mill. Estimates for 1956 show that imports were exactly equal 
to consumption. But some of the imports went into stockpile. 
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We know what our domestic capacity is. We think, however, that 
1959 consumption will have reached the point where we both can 
operate ; there won’t be the surplus that there is now. 

Senator DworsHak. But you still will have low-cost competition. 

Mr. Fiynn. Yes, sir; but as long as there is a market for all you 
can produce, I think we can get our price for it. We don’t contem- 
plate operating at a loss. 

Senator Dworswax. You sound very optimistic, and I hope your 
hopes are justified. 

Mr. Fuynn. Thank you. 

Chairman Haypren. Mr. Woods, Mr. McCampbell, Mr. Tietz, will 
you all come up, please. 

Who will proceed first ? 


NORTHEAST NEBRASKA TAXPAYERS PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF FRANK A. TIETZ, CHAIRMAN 
OPPOSITION TO DE SOTO BEND PROJECT 


Mr. Trerz. Lam Frank Tietz, farmer and landowner in Washington 
County and chairman of the Eastern Nebraska Taxpayers Protective 
Association. I wish to recommend the following protest on the pro- 
posed De Soto Bend project: 

We have approximately 2,000 names on a petition. We have the 
petitions with us if you so w ‘ish to see them. We could have had many 
more, but the time was insufficient to circulate the petition. In circu- 
lating the petition, we found only one man who was for the project. 
There are 12 different landowners. 

Gentlemen, may I state at this time I wrote up this copy before we 
saw the plans. In getting the plans, we unfortunately got them only 
a few days before we had to come out here for this heari ing. We were 
fortunate in getting the plans because the people in Iowa did not know 
the thing was as broad as it is. 


PLANS KEPT UNDER COVER 


Our honorable Mr. Jensen did not know that the project was as 
broad as it is, which put him on the spot with his people in lowa. It 
made a very bad situation, because the thing was kept under cover so 
much that nobody could find out or know anything about this whole 
deal. It made a very bad situation, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dworsuak. Who kept it under cover ? 

Mr. Trerz. I don’t know. We could not find out where to get the 
information, but somebody kept it under cover. We could not find out 
anything. It was lucky by last Thursday we got hold of these plans 
and I right away proceeded to find out how the people felt about the 
deal. 

Mr. McCampseti.. We know where it came out of. 

Mr. Trerz. Anyway, we have the petitions here if you wish to see 
them. There are 36 different landowners that are affected in this area. 

The editorials in the Omaha paper made it appear that only 2 indi- 
viduals would be affected in this area, which is false; there are 36. 

In the initial recommendation we thought, and Mr. Jensen thought 
there would be about 12. 
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EFFECT ON TAX REVENUES 


The De Soto School District has a tax value of $265,000 in 1955. The 
land that is to be taken would deduct about 65 percent of the value of 
that district. The revenue in taxes will be more in the future as the 
county board is setting a revaluation on all land on Missouri River 
bottom since the dams upstream make it less liable to flood. 

The Prudential Insurance Co. appraised the land at $250 per acre 
before any clearing had been done. 

Since then we have cleared and put in production 2,500 acres all of 
which is very fertile. We had corn on some of this land last year that 
went 90 bushels per acre. The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has just finished taking soil tests all over this area and find it 
very high in fertility, which should make it very valuable. 

Enclosed you will find a copy of clipping in an Omaha paper show- 
ing five different fish hatcheries that would have to get along without 
planned improvements, if the proposed project is put in, which are: 
Sacramento, Calif., $32,100; Tule Lake, Calif., $35,100; Lower Souris, 
N. Dak., $26,300; Columbia, Wash., $35,100; and McNary, Wash., 
$71,400. 

We feel it is much more feasible to take good care of what we have 
than take more property off of tax rolls as there already is a tremend- 
ous lot of property off of tax rolls in Nebraska, and under Government 
control. 

This proposed lake would not be a lake long as there are several 
creeks or streams flowing into it that carry a great deal of silt and 
would like many of the wonderful lakes that were around here in years 
past that are now silted full. 

I have lived on the river bottom all my life and I have done some 
fishing in the various lakes, but today that is no more, because of the 
soil conditions in that area and so forth and the erosion conditions in 
that area which silt them full. 


LOCAL INTEREST 


The people of DeSoto Bend area are willing to allow a game 
sanctuary on their land and let the channel be as is. This is very much 
better for game as well as the taxpayers, and will be in line with what 
Senator Byrd of Virginia, Senate Finance chairman, is trying to 
eliminate new projects which are not on an economic basis. 

If they take that out and put it into a refuge it will eliminate hunt- 
ing instead of increasing hunting by a long ways because up and down 
this river on the area that I farm there are probably all the blinds 
that could ever get on that riverfront in that area. 

I know there are well over 100 people that hunt on that area, on the 
farm that I farm now. 

MIGRATORY BIRD REFUGE 


The flight of birds in the last few weeks has been stopping and 
feeding on this area very freely and in many thousands. If proposed 


project is put through it would cut off all Nebraska hunters. There 
are many blinds all up and down the stream on both sides. The 
farmers have been very liberal in this area as they did not charge any- 
one, as they have done in other areas. 

The cost of maintaining of this refuge would be enormous and would 
last only a few years and not many people would benefit by such a 
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project for such a large expenditure. Several of the farmers have 
spent many thousands of dollars clearing and getting this land in pro- 
duction in the last few years. There is part of this river bend already 
stablized with rocked banks which would be lost as far as navigation 
goes. ‘The expenses would be far less to leave the stream as it is and 
much more suitable for navigation and wildlife. 

Senator Tuyer. Does it flood? I notice that there is a big bend 
in the river. 

Mr. Trerz. That is right. 

Senator Ture. Does that flood at high water? Does it flood clear 
across that flat in high water ? 

Mr. Trerz. Clear across. 

Senator Ture. Have you ever lost the crops in that flat in a June 
or spring high water? 

Mr. Trerz. Not under normal conditions. 

Senator Turn. We have flats like that in the Minnesota River bot- 
toms up through Minnesota there, going up to Mankato and New 
Auburn. I notice this is similar topography. 

Mr. Trerz. The only flood that bothers us was the 1952 flood. Of 
course, that went all over. Of course, there are a lot of things that 
enter into this picture that we will bring out as we go along that you 
people don’t know about. 

Senator Ture. Looking at the map, the bend in the river must 
represent about what, 5 or 6 total sections of land? 

Mr. Trerz. It represents approximately 4,000 acres. 

Senator Ture. That is what it looked like to me. 

Mr. Trerz. That is right. 

Senator Tryr. Then I note that the engineers have specified ad- 


ditional land outside of the curvature in the river that would be in- 
cluded in the project. 


Mr. Trerz. That is right. 
TOTAL ACREAGE INVOLVED 


Senator Ture. So all told it would represent how many acres? 
Mr. Trerz. In the neighborhood of not quite 10,000 acres. 
Senator Ture. That is your best bottomland ? 
Mr. Tirrz. Missouri River bottom; that is right. The cost of main- 
taining this refuge would be enormous and would last only a few years. 

I may say at this point it would last only a few years or it would not 
even be feasible for the simple reason that when they cut this river 
through and the engineers get this river stabilized, when they get this 
channel narrowed up, the bottom of this river will scour out 4 or 5 
feet or six feet. 

It is going to scour out so that the bottom of the river will be lower 
than this lake bed at the start. When this river starts down through 
here it is going to suck this water through these sands out of this lake. 


OBJECTION TO STRAIGHTENING CHANNEL 


Senator Ture. Do you have any objection to the straightening or 
putting that channel in in order to avoid the slow meandering river 
that meanders around the bottomland here? Do you have any objec- 
tion to putting a channel through there, a canal through there to 
straighten the river? 
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Mr. Trerz. It would not be a benefit. So naturally we would ob- 
ject to it. 

Senator Ture. So therefore you think leave the valley alone? 

Mr. Trerz. As it is. 

Senator Ture. By leaving it alone, you save the money, the farmer 
is not threatened with any recurring floods and therefore you do not 
care whether that river meanders around there or not ? 

Mr. Trerz. The river won’t meander when they 

Senator Ture. I know, it meanders around, it makes a horseshoe 
curve now. 

Mr. Tietz. That isright. But it is practically stabilized. There is 
only one point in this river that is not stabilized and that is where it 
has been cut because our Mr. Jensen got an appropriation recently 
and work was done to protect this one point. 

Senator Toye. You have no fear of a flood under normal condi- 
tions? 

Mr. Tretz. Not any more. 

Senator Ture. And the river does not leave its banks and go out 
across, gouging out good agricultural lands? 

Mr. Tietz. No. 

Senator Trnyr. You see no objection in straightening the course of 
the river by cutting this new channel through and diking off the old 
river bed? 

Mr. Tirrz. No; I do not see any advantage, myself, for that. 





ORIGIN OF REFUGE PLAN 


Senator DworsHak. Who initiated this plan for a refuge? 

Mr. Trerz. Wildlife is the only one I know of. 

Senator Dworsnak. Recently, or several years ago? 

Mr. Trerz. Well, they have been studying it for a long time. They 
have just kept on, incorporating a little more into it and trying to 
push it. 

Senator Dworsuakx. When did they finally make their proposal 
public? 

Mr. West. Last week. Local sportsmen started pushing it. It is 
only the last week that the local people found out what the Wildlife 
Service recommendations were, which were quite extensive compared 
to the original project. 

Senator Tire. Are you all farmers in the valley there? 

Mr. Wersu. I represent the Iowa landowners outside the loop in 
the river. 

CONSISTENCY OF OPPOSITION 


Mr. Trerz. The Washington County supervisor, photostat copy 
enclosed, the mayor of Blair, the De Soto school board, the county 
assessors of all counties along the Missouri River bottom in Nebraska, 
have gone on record in protest of such a project. The only people 
that we can find that are for the project are those who own or operate 
sporting-goods stores. 

I even have a letter of protest from a sporting-goods store in the 
town of Blair which is the closest town to it that is opposed to this 
project. 
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So there you have something in common. 

The game refuge above Blair Br idge in Iowa is originally Nebraska 
jand prior to 1940, It was changed by the 1943 compact, 

They have a refuge just a few miles north of this, 

We were wondering if some of the backers of this proposal are 
aware of the fact that boating, fishing, and such other activities cannot 
be combined with a game refuge. A game refuge on waters other 
than a Federal stream does not permit any sort of sports. If they did 
allow this, as you well know, game birds are seared up and often not 
to return by the passing of just one outboard motor boat. When you 
multiply this many times over on a boating lake it is plain to see no 
birds will stay long enough to rest or nest. 

I might add at this time, in the last year, which will increase many 
fold. the Civil Aeronautics airways have created an airway strip over 
the center of this refuge. With these jets going ito production it 
will interfere with the birds very much. 

According to reports by the Iowa conservation officer in charge over 
the game reserve above Blair Bridge, he reported many Iowans killed 
geese that had never got a goose shot before. He seemed elated that 
the reserve brought in and attracted more geese than ever before in 
that bend. 

They did not kill the birds on reserve, but in adjoining fields. They 
wish to make a game reserve and public shooting grounds around this 
lake, and it will include much valuable land. 

The backers of such a proposal do not, to my way of thinking, de- 
sire to preserve our game birds but create a way to kill the limit. 

It is my understanding that public shooting grounds means the 
planting of grain to attract the birds on their southward flight, then 
the hunters move in on these fields for the kill. 

T cannot understand why tux money is to be spent to create such 
a slaughter pen when thousands of dollars are spent each year for 
State and Federal conservation officers to protect these birds only to 
see them attracted by a game reserve and then the public shooting 
grounds where some “wonderful shooting” is created. 

I question if these people can really look a true conservationist in 
the eye and tell them this proposed lake is truly for the protection 
of our game birds. 

I never before knew or suspected what a game reserve really meant. 
If those birds pass through without a reserve and survive or stay 
and get shot just over the “fence ‘e, then we most certainly do not need 
any such reserve. 

It is no exaggeration to say that there is nothing on earth more 
important than to preserve the fiscal integrity of the ‘United States of 
America and the freedoms upon which our Republic i is founded. 

Public debt is not like private debt. If private debt is not paid off, 
it can be ended by bankruptey proceedings and maybe not too many 
people are hurt. 

But if public debt is not paid off, and paid off with taxes, the end 
‘an only be disastrous inflation or repudiation. Either would destroy 
our form of government. 

If we become insolvent, we cannot even defend ourselves militarily, 
nor can we preserve our freedom. 
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Actually, we should be reducing the public debt at this time, not 
increasing it. 

Chairman Haypen. We thank you for your statement, sir. Who 
else would like to be heard ? 


LAND AFFECTED 


STATEMENT OF F. PACE WOODS, FARMER AND RANCHER AND 
FARM OPERATOR, MISSOURI AND NEBRASKA 


OPPOSITION TO DE SOTO BEND PROJECT 


Mr. Woops. I would like to, if I may, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men. I guess I am more or less the corpus delicti on this matter, be- 
cause I am the baby who is to be severed. 

I own the land where the new channel is to be cut through. 

I am going to ask permission, if I may, to read a portion of my 
statement. 

Asa background for my remarks, I am 62 years of age. 

I have been a farmer, rancher, and farm oper ator for 40 year’s in 
Iowa, Missouri, and Nebraska, for 35 years in the Missouri River 
Valley. 

I have been also engaged in river construction work in association 
with my father and others in the firm of Woods Bros. Construction 
Co. from 1920 to 1940 in river control, revetment, pile dike, and levee 
construction. 

My family and I own approximately 2,000 acres of the land that the 
Wildlife Service wishes to appropriate under this proposed DeSoto 
Bend cutoff. This land is now owned in part by the fourth generation 
of our family. I personnally have managed and operated this land 
for 35 years. 

I notice in this report from the Department of the Interior that 
most of land is owned by a speculator that should not be considered. 
I think 35 years is not speculation. 

I have hunted in the central west and in the Missouri River Basin 
for 48 years, during which time I should have been able to acquire 
sufficient experience to qualify me as an expert on the habits of water- 
fowl and wildlife in this area, as well as having intimate knowledge 
of the ways of the river, the usefulness of the land, and the history of 
its people. 


REPORT ON PROJECT 


It is my desire to bring to the attention of this committee as forcibly 
as I possibly can that a few of the basic statements contained in the 
October 4, 1956, report of the DeSoto Bend cutoff wildlife project. by 
Regional Director D. H. Jansen are based upon information given 
to him by some who are uninformed or have willfully misr epresented 
the facts to Mr. Jansen. Now, that is not Congressman Jensen, that 
is D. H. Jansen, which report is here and was made available 6 days 
ago. That is the first time it was ever made available. 

They are based upon information given to him by some who are 
uninformed or have wilfully misrepresented the facts to Mr. Jansen. 

The statement in section 4 of Jansen’s s report stating that the Gov- 
ernment acquisition of lands in this region is already over $2 million 
is an intent to distort the facts and lead one to believe that in this 
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area $2 million had already been spent for acquisition of lands, which 
of course is not a fact, and if it was not the intent to make one be- 
lieve such a thing is a fact, there is no basis for its inclusion in this 
report. , 

The statement is section 4 that strong support from local interests 
can be expected, and in section 7 that the attitude of the general pub- 
lic is wholeheartedly in favor of the project, has been this day refuted 
by Mr. Frank A. Tietz, landowner and operator, and chairman of the 
Eastern Nebraska Taxpayers’ Protective Association, who has today 
presented you with petitions signed by approximately 2,000 local 
jJandowners, operators, businessmen and women, and public officials in 
the immediate area. 

These petitions include all of the landowners and operators that 
come usider this project in Nebraska and many hundreds of owners 
and operators of land up and down the Missouri River on the Ne- 
braska side who oppose the cutoff, the acquisition of the land by the 
Wildlife Service, and the creation of a wildlife refuge in the area 
in this manner. 

The statement in section 6 that the attitude of the State conserva- 
tion departments’ officials of both Nebraska and Iowa who met at 
Omaha, Nebr., September 6, 1956, with members of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and heartily endorsed the project, would lead one 
to believe that the State conservation department and members there- 
of of Nebraska heartily endorse the project, and this assumption is 
not true today. 

The Missouri Valley Sportsmen’s Association has apparently been 
feeding information to one of our outstanding newspapers of Omaha, 
Nebr., which information has been based on their wishes and has 
fathered their statements concerning the overwhelming support by 
the avid sportsmen of the area. 

The true, 100 percent sportsmen who live up and down the Mis- 
souri River and hunt in this area, at least on the Nebraska side of the 
river, are 100 percent opposed to the DeSoto Bend cutoff land acqui- 
sition and method proposed for establishing a wildlife refuge. 


EFFECT UPON THE ECONOMY OF THE LOCALITY 


The removing from the tax rolls by Government acquisition of some 
5,000 acres of this highly productive agricultural farmland, which 
contributes approximately 65 percent of the school tax available to 
DeSoto Township, would materially reduce the tax income to Wash- 
ington County. 

TAX LOSS 


In this regard, Washington County officials are at this time reap- 
praising all land that has been reclaimed from flood damage in the 
past few years, which will materially increase the flow of tax money 
from this area to the county. 

There is raised on this 5,000 acres of land many hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of crops and livestock which is the sole support 
of 95 percent of the landowners and would be a great loss to the trade 
areas of Blair, Fort Calhoun, Omaha and others. 

The results in Iowa would be approximately the same as those in 
Nebraska. Every foot of land, due to the 100 percent opposition of 
Nebraska landowners, and I understand the same thing is true in Iowa, 
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every foot of the land that is desired for this project would be acquired 
only through condemnation proceedings. 

The effort to cut this peninsula or approximately 4,000 acres off of 
Nebraska has been almost a constant program of some Iowa idividualg 
for over 25 years. The matter has been up four times before and been 
given very careful consideration by the Army engineers, and each time 
found at that time to be inadvisable. 

Now, Mr. Jensen made the remark this morning that they said it 
was feasible that meant that they approved it. 

It is feasible, but that does not say that they approve of it. 

I have their letter stating that they will go either way, it makes no 
difference to them. 

The cost is approximately the same. They have not cut through, 
In the last 25 years they decided 4 times against it because it would 
throw too much water on Omaha too rapidly and they would not have 
been able to stop this flood in 1952 if that cut had gone through. 





NECESSITY OF PROJECT QUESTIONED 






Their reluctance now to take sides is an indication of their willing- 
ness to go either way, and cut through or around as in the past, proves 
that there is no need for this cutoff for the protection of the public, 
to assist navigation, river control or flood control, and there has been 
built up such a preponderance of evidence against the necessity for 
such a cutoff that I believe it would be impossible for the Army engi- 
neers to substantiate a sufficient need to warrant their using the power 
of eininent domain and condemning the land that would be destroyed 
and severed. 

The State of Nebraska nor the State of Iowa cannot conjure up suf- 
ficient evidence of need or protection of the public health of its citi- 
zens to warrant their using the power of eminent domain and acquisi- 
tion of this land by condemnation. The only avenue left after 
exploring all the rest, apparently, is the power of eminent domain of 
the Wildlife Division of the Department of the Interior. 

It is only by the greatest stretch of the imagination can one imagine 
that the resting place for a few thousand waterfowl is more important 
to the public good than the resting place and home of many families 
and many, many children. 

The last appearance of this unknown pressure to sever the land in 
the DeSoto, Harrison, and Bertrand Bends peninsula was in the spring 
of 1956, just prior to the letting by the Army engineers of contract 
for the repair of work in DeSoto, Bertrand, and Harrison Bends. 

Individuals who said they were representing Missouri Valley sports- 
men organizations presented petitions to General: Potter, which peti- 
tions requested the creation of an oxbow lake in DeSoto, Harrison, 
and Bertrand Bends by plugging the river and making a cutoff at the 
neck of the peninsula at DeSoto Bend. 

General Potter, who had the confidence of the people of the valley 
through the Department’s excellent public relations, agreed to with- 
hold the repair and maintenance of these bends for a few months to 
permit the organizations presenting the petitions to demonstrate to the 
Army engineers that they had the permission of the landowners who 
would be damaged, and the money to maintain the proposed lake and 
to carry out the project. Their failing to accomplish this induced 
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them to interest the Wildlife Division of the Department of Interior 
so that the power of eminent domain of the Department could be used 
to force compliance by the landowners whose land was to be taken from 
them. : ; 

It is at this point apparently that the misrepresentation was made 
by individuals to the Department of Interior personnel and the public 
at large, which information indicated the wholehearted support by 
the game commissions, the local residents, businessmen, and associa- 
tions of the area affected, all of which is untrue, and there is almost 
100 percent opposition as of this date. 

The time and effort wasted in trying to protect their own property 
by the landowners, fo protect the rights of the county officials, the 
anxiety caused the lnndowners, would all have been eliminated if the 
Department of Interior had made available to those who were to be 
affected and in the community Mr. Jansen’s report of October 4, 1956, 
and the attached reports of Mr. Thorstenson, inspecting engineer, and 
the land-appraisal report, and a copy of the plat showing the land to 
be acquired by the Government for the wildlife refuge. 


AVAILABILITY OF REPORT 


The fact is that this became available to the people in the immediate 
vicinity not until the 29th day of March past, so that they could prop- 
erly present their opposition or support on April 3, 5 days later. 

It is after reading this report that I can understand Assistant Secre- 
tary Lefiler’s reluctance to accept any of the information that my letters 
contained to Secretary Seaton and Assistant Secretary Leffler, con- 
cerning the opposition to this project. 

I see that he has been given information which he normally would 
expect to be the truth, but which is not borne out by the facts. 


OBJECTIONS LISTED 


I list the following objections pertinent to this project: 

1. You cannot maintain a cutoff lake in the Missouri Basin without 
continually pumping and maintaining its level, or the fish will all 
freeze out during the winter. 

You cannot create anything but a dangerous and extreme hazard in 
an attempt to operate such a lake as a pleasure area, as DeSoto Bend 
and Harrison and Bertrand Bends have banks on almost the entire 814 
miles from 15 to 25 feet high, which slough off continuously due to 
the wave action of the water, making it absolutely impossible and such 
a hazard that you cannot land a boat under any of these high 
banks without the risk of a ton or more of dirt falling upon your boat 
and the occupants. 

And 814-mile lake 1,000 feet wide cannot be used for sailing. The 
mud and quicksand make it absolutely too dangerous for swimming 
and this problem eliminates the possibility of recreational summer 
cottages in this area. 

2. The cutoff would not save money. It would create a 4- to 5-foot 
fall in a mile and a half, and a rapids that would materially affect 
river transportation for several years. 

3. The cutoff of the river would sever 1 farm of approximately 2,000 
acres almost in the center, the improvements being on one side, and 
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would isolate approximately 3,000 acres of farmland by water com. 
pletely around it, removing it not a mile and a half from paved high. 
way and railroad, telephone and telegraph, but some 8 miles from all 
of these services. 

4, The acquisition of approximately 9,000 acres of Nebraska and 
Iowa farmland, removing it from the tax rolls, would be such a jolt 
to the economy of some 30 families—the DeSoto Township, which 
derives 65 percent of its school tax from the Nebraska part of this 
area—that it would take years, if ever, to overcome the loss of the 
operation of this land and the tax income that supports the township 
and helps support the county. 

5. The center of this peninsula, and almost the exact center of the 
land proposed to be acquired by the Government, is a focal point from 
whith the bombers of the Strategic Air Command start their landing 
ety from the Omaha air base. The continual roar of these jets 
seeps the area almost void of geese. 

6. There is nothing that can increase the concentration of blue and 
snow geese in the spring in this area as they move north progressively 
with the change of weather and the greening up of the wheat fields 
which cannot be increased under the agricultural wheat program. 

7. The importance of this area to be used as a resting place for the 
eastern prairie flock of geese which are now reported to fly directly 
from the marshes of Canada to Swan Lake, Mo., Wildlife Refuge ap- 
pears to be a gross exaggeration of need, as the geese in this area fly 
through from Canada the first 2 days of the first full moon of October, 
Very few of them stay in the area longer. 

Tf the concentraton of these geese is too great at Swan Lake and it 
is the desire of the Wildlife Service to induce them to use a greater 
area for feeding, it is suggested by this writer that they discontinue 
feeding them at Swan Lake and they will then disburse over the many 
hundreds of thousands of acres of corn, wheat, and soybean stubble 
that is on both sides of the Missouri River. 

If the eastern prairie flock of geese are not drawn to Swan Lake 
because of Government feeding, then it is an act of God that man can- 
not control. 

8. It is only by the greatest stretch of the imagination that one can 
conceive of a 900-acre lake in the center of 9,000 acres of farming land, 
competing as a resting place with Randall Dam Reservoir, which 
covers approximately 9,000 acres of water surface and is 100 miles 
long in an area of thousands of acres of stubble feeding ground, or in 
competing with the 33,000-acre lake at Gavins Point, which is some 37 
miles long and in an area of thousands of acres of stubble feeding 
ground. 

PROXIMITY OF GAVINS POINT 


Gavins Point is north only 100 miles airflight, and Randall 170 
miles airflight. 

Tt is exactly in the line of flight of the geese. Those red lines are 
where the geese fly to Missouri. There is a 90,000-acre lake and here 
is a 33,000-acre lake and then they want to compete with the 90,00 
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If these two immense water surfaces, or lakes, do not afford the 
eastern prairie flock of geese resting space between Canada and Swan 
Lake, it is wishful thinking that a little Oxbow Lake of 900 acres at 
De Soto Bend could supply the need. 

Less than 30 miles to the southwest of the De Soto Bend area is the 
Platte River sanctuary extending through 2 or 3 counties encom- 
passing the Platte River in the area where there is every year a con- 
centration of greenhead mallards that is in the hundreds of thousands. 
The only thing that has reduced this concentration is the Randall and 
the Gavins Dams. 


CHANGE IN WATERFOWL FLIGHT PATTERN 


9. There has been a very material change in the flight pattern of 
waterfowl! in the last few years in the Missouri River Valley, primar- 
ily due to these immense resting areas above referred to. The birds 
will all leave these two areas at the same time, almost on the hour, and 
start south, and when they pass over the area of De Soto Bend, unless 
there is a sleet or storm or blizzard that has caught them, they extend 
from horizon to horizon and take at least 2 hours to pass over. 

It is, therefore, deemed inadvisable to proceed further with the 
project, as its effect upon the economy of the community, the health 
of the people, the flight pattern of the SAC base, the impossibility 
of creating a usable lake, would be 100 times more damaging than any 
benefits that might accrue. 

I, therefore, representing myself and those who have asked me to 
speak for them, request that this committee not approve the De Soto 
cutoff and wildlife refuge program in any respect. 


LAND OFFERED FOR EXPERIMENTAL OPERATION 


If a wildlife sanctuary is desired in that area after further study 
without the creation of the lake or the installation of the cutoff, we will 
gladly supply the land for an experimental operation for a period 
of 5 years. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the appropriation of $200,000 that is 
now earmarked for the wildlife refuge at De Soto Bend will not be 
made. It is only a start and cannot possibly be accomplished for less 
than $344 million. It would be a complete, total waste of money. It 
could not help the hunter, it could not help the farmer, it could not 
help the wildlife. 

There is not a man that has made any of these reports that they base 
their data on that has ever been there and looked at that and knows 
the situation as I do who have operated for 35 years. 

There is not a bank on this lake that they talk about that is lower 
than this ceiling and it is een You cannot approach that 
river without getting on a bank that is almost precipitous straight 
down, 25 feet. It is quicksand, gentlemen, and it is mud. 

I hope that the landowners’ rights will be protected. We are not 
asking for money; we are asking to be let alone. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Haypren. Thank you for your statement. 

Mr. MceCampbell. 
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LAND AFFECTED 





STATEMENT OF HENRY B. McCAMPBELL 


OPPOSITION TO DE SOTO BEND PROJECT 





Mr. McCampsetn. To save your time, Senator, I am going to ask 
your permission to file with the committee for the record my statement. 
; ‘ wie q 
Chairman Haypren. That may be done at this pomt, Mr. McCamp- 
bell. 


(The statement referred to follows :) 


My name is Henry B. McCampbell of Omaha, Nebr. I am one of the group of 
farmers and landowners of Washington County Nebr., who are not in favor of 
the proposed DeSoto Bend cutoff and Fish and Wildlife Service refuge. 

From a study of the Fish and Wildlife Service report, it appears that the main 
purpose of their project is to establish a refuge for geese and other wild fowl, 
We have offered to the Nebraska Game Commission the opportunity to set up a 
game refuge on our property without cost to them. This is also true of the 
owners of approximately 2,000 acres which adjoins us. The Nebras‘ta Game 
Commission could make the rules to suit themselves in the operation of the 
refuze and without loss of tax revenue to Washington County and the State of 
Nebraska. This proposal wou'd accomplish the same purpose as the main 
objective of the Fish and Wild Life Service project, without the cost to the tax- 
payers of the United States. 

The incidental purpose of the Fish and Wildlife Service proposal is to make 
a place for boating in the old channel of the Missouri River. This would be 
accomplished by cutting a new channel across the DeSoto Bend. The cost of 
creating a new channel to make a boating project out of the present river channel 
would be out of all proportion to any benefit. Further, boating facilities are not 
needed in the area as boating is now provided by the main channel of the Mis- 
souri and by Lake Manawa, which is within 20 miles of the proposed boating 
project and even closer to Omaha. 

As you have seen, the board of supervisors for Washington County, Nebr., 
have passed a resolution opposing the project and showing their reasons, the 
principal one being that the proposal will hurt Washington County, Nebr., and 
the State of Nebraska, itself, with most of the benefit, if any going to the Iowa 
hunters. 

The land to be acquired if this project is approved, is high-priced land. All 
of our land has been recently reclassified by the Soil Conservation Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, and is now listed as crop land. This 
is rich land, and in a dry year, as the last 2 years have been, our corn has aver- 
aged 60 bushels to the acre without irrigation. The cost of acquisition will be 
quite considerable and I know of none of the owners who want to sell their land. 

There has been created by misleading newspaper articles, a widespread mis- 
apprehension as to the enormous benefits to be derived from this proposed play- 
ground. We are convinced that the newspapers have not been given accurate 
information, nevertheless, it is quite possible that the city population who are 
in favor of this project, are more numerous than the conservative farmers and 
land owners, who are opposed to it and we feel that we need the protection of 
the Congress for the preservation of our ownership of land and farming. We 
are quite sure that it is probable that some of the people who are in favor of 
this proposition, expect to make money out of commercial hunting, by charging 
each hunter a fee of some $10 per day for the use of blinds, as the fowl fly 
from one refuge which is a few miles upstream from this location to another 
refuge which is about 20 miles downstream. 

The whole cost of this proposition will be several million dollars and it 
appears to me that this is a good place to serve the crying need of the people 
of the United States by not spending money on projects that might essentially be 
accomplished by our offer to the Nebraska Game Commission without cost to 
the taxpayers of the United States or loss of revenue to the State of Nebraska. 








































GENERAL STATEMENT 





Mr. McCampnetu.. All T want to say is that we don’t want to help you 
spend money, we don’t want the property taken off the tax rolls of 
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the State of Nebraska and county of Washington, and we want our 
land. 


Thank you very much. 
Chairman Haypren. Mr. Welch, do you desire a minute or two? 


IowA LANDOWNERS 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM WELCH, REPRESENTATIVE 
OPPOSITION TO DE SOTO BEND PROJECT 


Mr. Wevcn. [am William H. Welch, a lawyer from Logan, Iowa. 
I represent all the landowners on the Iowa side of the river in this 
project. 

I would like to state that they originally were at least just passive 
in their adoption of this proposal until they learned that there was 
Iowa land involved that would be taken, and they are definitely fully 
opposed to the acquisition of any Iowa land. 

They concur with the feelings for the Missouri part as expressed 
by Mr. Woods. They would like to be registered as very much opposed 
to the project. 

Chairman Haypren. What is the attitude of the local county au- 
thorities ¢ 

Mr. Wetcu. I think that the fact that there actually would be land 
taken has not even been brought to them yet. 

As it was just stated, it was only last week that this full project 
was brought out into the open to the local landowners themselves. 

By the time I left home I do not think the local authorities had heard 
anything of it. The game warden and the president of the Sportsmen’s 
Association at Missouri V: alley, lowa, and others who were actually 
the instigators of this plan recently, have all assured me that they 
had no idea that there would be any Iowa land involved. 

They were anxious for the cutting off of the loop and, as I say, 
even though these farmers were rather passive in saying that it might 
be done, they are now actually opposed to it. 


PETITION 


This is just a copy of the petition that I brought to Mr. Jensen and 
to Mr. Cunningham. I would like to file it with the committee. 

Thank you for your time. 

(The petition referred to follows :) 


To: BEN F. JENSEN, Member of Congress, Iowa. 
GLENN CUNNINGHAM, Member of Congress, Nebraska. 
Subject: De Soto Bend Cutoff and Game Refuge project, Missouri River. 

Please be advised that the undersigned are totally opposed to the above re- 
ferred to project as it is presently contemplated—to wit, taking land on the 
fowa side of the Missouri River. 

As originally proposed it was the understanding of everyone in the community 
that the project only cut off an oxbow lake and took land left in the island 
created thereby. The reports of the regional supervisors of lands, regional di- 
rector of Fish and Wildlife Service, and Army engineers refer to general ap- 


proval, or at least no apparent opposition to the plan, but that had reference 
to the original plan only. 
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The reports referred to are misleading in this respect: They minimize the 
value of the lands and the probable costs, as well as the opposition to the plan 
as presently presented. Recent condemnation of lands in this area for highway 
und drainage purposes have resulted in the payment of upward of $700 per 
acre, and the Iowa land to be included in the project proposed is of a much 
greater value than that, and all should bring a thousand dollars per acre. 

The report refers to the fact that there are outstanding drainage warrants 
amounting to $145,025 which would be liens on the lands. This does not even 
consider the fact that that amount is only for repair and maintenance expense 
on these districts on improvements that cost several times that amount, and 
that would be rendered useless, and to which the owners would be entitled to 
refund. 

The reports fail to consider the fact that the riparian owners will lose access 
to a navigable river as such. 

The reports would indicate that the majority of the land is accretion or re- 
claimed land. This is not true as most of the Iowa land has been farmed 
regularly for many years, and many valuable improvements have been made 
thereon, and not just as a result of the upstream dams in recent years. Rather 
the landowners have carried on their own fights with the Missouri River for 
many years as the controlled channel raised the river level from year to year, 

The undersigned are still willing to go along with the original proposal which 
does not take Iowa land en masse, but oppose the plan which would now take 
over 3,200 acres of land. 

Please do your utmost to defeat the present project. 

Dated this 31st day of March 1957. 


Oe ita sid ot i chsh Bee ed Son he bab achat Saeed Address_-_-_- cn gies ae 


(Original signed by all Iowa landowners and several interested parties and 
filed with Congressmen Jensen and Cunningham. ) 


OPPOSITION OF COUNTY OFFICIALS 


Mr. Woops. The county officials of Washington County, Nebr., are 
all opposed to this and have so registered their opinion in writing. 

Mr. Trerz. I think you have a copy there, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. Is there a State Game Department of 
Nebraska ? 

Mr. Woops. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. Have they been consulted about this? 

Mr. Woops. They have been offered all this property as a State of 
Nebraska wildlife refuge and reserve with the permission for us to 
farm it, as we have been, and they can close it and write the rules and 
regulations. They have not thought it practical. 

The head of our game commission at this time says he will not make 
a public statement, but if he is asked he will say it is no good for 
Nebraska. 

However, if the United States Government decides to make that a 
wildlife refuge, he will do his best to assist in the operation and make 
it successful. The rest of them are not for it, sir. 


LOCATION OF FARM 


Chairman Haypen. Where is your farm on this map? _ 

Mr. Woops. My farm is here. The improvements are right here. 
Since this map was taken there are another 500 acres that have been 
put in cropland here. , pee 

The patents on this land came from Abraham Lincoln. This is not 
flood land. It is land that has at times, in April and June, due to the 
high water, flooded. However, it takes a 19-foot rise to get on this 
land. 
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Now, that the water is controlled by these upstream reservoirs up 
here, we do not have the problem of flooding. 

And land that we farmed 30 and 40 years ago which had been cov- 
ered with sand, in the 1952 flood the sand was all removed and the 
topsoil put back on and we are now clearing the brush and the trees 
off that land and again putting that back into cultivation. 

In this area there are 2,500 acres in crops today. 

The balance of this entire lot is Mr. McCampbell’s land. In other 
words, in this area lowa is very anxious and very agreeable to have 
this Nebraska land taken off the rolls for their benefit. They also in- 
sist, the Wildlife Service, that this also be taken off, and this in Iowa. 

They told me yesterday if they could not have the whole thing they 
would not go for any of it. Well, that would make me very happy. 

Chairman Haypen. Does this cutoff change the boundary between 
the States / 

Mr. Woops. No. Here is the boundary, sir. 

Mr. Tierz. That is where Mr. Jensen got a little bit confused. He 
figured the boundary went somewhere through the middle of this 
proposed island. Of course, that threw him off. 

Then he thought there was approximately 9,000 acres in here, which 
was the original plan, but it is not. This 9,000 acres covers the whole 
outside. 

My boundary line is somewhere through the middle of the proposed 
island. 

Mr. Weicu. My farm lies in this area, from this road up to here. 
There is none of the land except for levee breaks in that 1952 flood 
that has not been farmed for years. You can see it is all in pro- 
duction. That is pretty much true all the way around this Iowa 
side. It is not timber ground to any extent. 


LOCATION OF TAXABLE PROPERTY 


Chairman Haypen. Again this is taxable property in what county ? 

Mr. Wetcn. Harrison County, Iowa, and Pottawattamie County, 
Iowa. 

Chairman Haypren. What attitude does the county take? 

Mr. Wetcn. I would say they would be opposed to losing that 
ground although I am certain they have not been informed that it 
would be lost to them because our local farmers, landowners, only 
learned of this Thursday and Friday, and had a meeting Sunday. 

So I can’t give you any expression of either of them, but I would 
be confident that both ‘counties would be opposed to losing any 
grownd because they are all paying substantial taxes on it. 

There are several drainage districts and drainage improvement and 
levee improvements, 

COST ESTIMATES QUESTIONED 


That is one thing about the reports of wildlife people and Army 
engineers. They completely ignore the fact that there are thousands 
of dotlars worth of drainage improvements that should be paid for. 


They admit to $140,000 worth of outstanding bonds in the 6 districts 
in Tt! h © area 
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The value of the land, I would sa‘, is at least 3 times as high as 
their top dollar and condemnation of other land within a 20-mile 
radius within the last year and a half has paid upward of $600 for 
land that is not as good. 
So their estimates of — land to $300 land is ridiculous. 
Chairman Haypen. ou think it will cost a lot more money if 
all this land would hee to we condemned ? 
Mr. Weton. I would say that certainly 10 times more than they 
have set it up at. That would not be good pay for the people. 
Chairman Hayprn. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Wevcn. Thank you, } Mr. Chairman. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. Dr. Spencer M. Smith, Jr., secretary of the 
Citizens Committee on Natural Resources, appeared before the com- 
mittee earlier in the week, and stated that he would submit a formal 
statement for the record at a later date. The committee has received 
his statement, and it will be included in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


(See p. 783.) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. SPENCER M. SMITH, JR., SECRETARY OF THE CITIZENS COMMITTEE 
ON NATURAL RESOURCES 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, Iam Dr. Spencer M. Smith, secretary 
of the Citizens Committee on Natural Resources, a nonprofit organization with 
a membership of some of the most distinguished conservationists in the land. 
I am, therefore, doubly privileged in the opportunity to speak for this group and 
to address this committee. 

Perhaps the statement that follows is overly ambitious, but need for perspec- 
tive regarding our forest resources can hardly be overstressed. Our efforts, 
therefore, shall be to ask the committee’s attention to the demands that have been 
made and will be made upon our forest resources and to then inquire as to how 
these demands have been met in the past and as to the ability to fulfill the 
demands of the future. 

I. OUR EXPANDING ECONOMY 





The prospect of a continuingly expanding economy seems generally agreed to, 
partly because of our past experience and partly due tothe ever-present hope of 
an increasing standard of living. It seems important, therefore, to suggest some 
dimensions of this expansion in order to properly consider our needs and abilities 
regarding forest resources. 

Table I, though oversimplified, lends some perspective to the growth of our 
economy. In slightly more than one-quarter century practically every indicie 
has doubled in real terms. (See cols. 3 and 4, constant 1947 dollars:) The 
rate of productivity (real output per man-hour) has increased in the postwar 
years more dramatically than can be determined from the data given. Since 
1929 was a predepression year, both the depression years of the thirties and war 
years of the forties are included; thus even the plateau of 1929 is startlingly 
exceeded. 

The critical test that any economy must meet is the amount of goods and 
services consumed by the people. Despite the increase in population of about 
46.2 million averaging slightly more than 1% million per year, the per capita real 
income after taxes has increased markedly. For a country experiencing a de- 
bilitating depression and the enormous demands of war this is indeed an 
amazing performance. 

Such relative abundance of goods and service, having been delivered by a 
highly integrated complex industrial system, is often taken for granted. We 
most often visualize our production as large manufacturing plants, transporta- 
tion systems, and the like, and seldom stop to consider that no goods available 
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for consumption could be created without natural resources. Thus the judicious 
use and preservation of such resources become ever more important as greater 
and more varied demands are made upon them. It is, therefore, appropriate 
to inquire as to the contributions made by our forest resources to our prosperity 
and to examine the demands our prosperity has made upon these resources. 


TABLE [! 


Billions of constant 


1929 (bil- 1956 (bil- 1947 dollars 
lions of | lions of Sh Rte 
dollars) | dollars) 
1929 1956 
= = - on ——E = 
Gross national products 2 104. 4 412.4 168.7 | 360.8 
National income ? ‘ is 87.8 | 342.3 141.8 | 209. 5 
Personal income ; 85.8 325. 2 117.1 | 280. 1 
Disposable income # 83.1 286. 6 113. 4 } 246.9 
Private dorrestic investment ? ns 16.2 65.3 6. 2 57.1 
Personal consumption expenditure 3 79.0 265. 8 107.8 | 228. 9 
Popul: tion ‘ 121.9 168.1 | ead = 
Per capita disposable income pas 682 1, 705 930 1, 469.0 


! Survey of Current Business, February 1957; Econemie Report of the President, January 1957. 
? Prices deflated by Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price index. 
3’ Prices deflated by Bureau of Labor Statistics consumer price index. 


Il. DEMANDS UPON FOREST RESOURCES AND THE RELATIONSHIP TO THE 
TOTAL FCONOMY 


As our economy has advanced and expanded in so many directions, it is not 
immediately obvious how such expansion is related to any one segment of in- 
dustry or to determine the impact upon any one resource. Abstruse as many 
relationships are, it is necessary to examine some of them because of their 
importance. Tables 2 and 3 make no claim at being definitive regarding the many 
ramifications of forest resource use. The only study that approaches this 
measure of completeness is the preliminary draft of the Timber Resources Review 
made by the Forest Service. 


TABLE 2.—L’ses of forest products 


LUMBER AND PULPWOOD! 


| 1929 1956 Percent of 
increase 
Lumber production. __- ..| 38.7 (million board-feet)____.| 28.0 (million board-feet)__... —1.8 
Woodpulp production .-| 4.9 (million tons) oo c-a<] 202 (inion temas)... 25.52... 351.0 
Paper and paperboard produc- | 11.1 (million toms)_......---- } 31.3 (million tons)-.........- } 182.0 


tion 


1 Agriculture Statistics, Department of Agriculture, 19652, 1955, 


NEW CONSTRUCTION ! 


| Millions of dollars 


1929 1853 
—— 








Residential Cod 3,772 13, 295 
Nonresidential ‘ eer scat 7,021 | 21, 961 

Total de NOs na ons Bes ak ees een 10, 793 | 35, 256 
Maintenance (percent of total construction).............--...--.-.-2----22---. 39 | 40 








i National Income Supplement, 1954, Department of Commerce. 
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TABLE 2.— Uses of forest products-—Continued 
RECREATION (NATIONAL FORESTS ONLY)! 














| 1929 1956 2 | Percent of 
| | increase 
z ae —|— ad aaa 
National forest visits... _._._- .....-| 7,132,000 £3,388, 000 | 664.9 
Campgrounds é 3 1, 903, 000 7, 205, 000 a 
Picnic areas _- < <— te 3,056,000 | 14, 566, 000 | 
Hotels and resorts aks | 1, 796, 000 4, 099, 000 | 
Summer homes. .-- i 377, 000 841, 000 
Winter sports. __- Pee serie (3) 3, 040, 000 | 
Organization camps - - 700, 000 | 
Wilderness areas __---_- giteiacten eee ee ete - 448, 000 
Other forest areas__-.........----- coe esheereeel | 92, 488) 008) | 
| { 











1 Tbhid, Agriculture Statistics, 1952 and Forest Service Prelimiary Reports. 
2 Preliminary. 
3 Not available for 1929. 


TABLE 3.1—Wholesale prices, 1929-56; index, 1947—49= 100 














| 1929 1956 Percent of 

| increase 
All commodities _ - _- as Sea nth nthe ped aneanelapsiodncealanade nine macs | 61.9 116. 1 87.5 
All building materials____- stsigeansiialily a asian tchicesiedimac di 49.7 130.5 162. 5 
Lumber. .___-. ; 31.2 122.5 | 292.6 
Millwork. -_- 44.2 128.5 | 41.7 
Plumbing equipment_ , 88.8 | 133.9 | 50.8 
Iron and steel___ i : 63.6 | 163.3 | 156.8 
Concrete ingredients _- Axes 74.7 | 131.7 | 77.0 
Prepared paint ---___-- htndalets sa 3 | 66.3 124.1 | 87.2 
Household furniture. _- : Bee od Ss 69.5 121.2 | 64.4 
Lumber and wood products. ___- : = : | 31.9 | 121.0 | 279.3 
Paper, iatpans eewepraet ae : ; Cael 62.7 139. 2 122.0 
Paperboard __- # J wateh dae ; ants sat 44.5 136. 2 206.1 
Wood pulp___-- ty a 32a a sae Cc Riads «eke 40.0 118.0 195.0 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 


1 Bureau of Labor Statisties. 






It must also be remembered that the total commodities and services that flow 
from the forest resources can be quantified only in part. No one can determine 
the dollar value of esthetic appreciation of scenic beauty—nor specifically obtain 
the value of watershed protection that supports municipal water supplies, pre- 
vents floods and soil erosion. 

Lumber is one of the major demands upon our forest resources and can be 
assessed much more directly. The production of lumber has shown no such 
expansion as generally indicated in the overall measurements of our economy. 
It is difficult to explain wholly this phenomenon in view of the increase of some 
46 million people. 

As an economist, it appears that a slight decrease in the amount of lumber 
production while an expansion continues on almost all fronts can be explained 
to a great degree by the shortage of timber. This is borne out by the rapid 
increase in prices (see table 3) over the same period which found the wholesale 
price index for lumber increasing almost threefold. It is further determinant, 
when the lumber prices are found to be over three times the wholesale price 
index of all commodities. Additionally, lumber prices have exceeded the price 
of all other building materials by 125 percent. It is surprising that lumber 
consumption has held as well as it has in view of price increases. 

To be sure, the introduction of new materials and techniques has been a fac- 
tor. Also, the relative impacts are difficult to measure because of the varied 
technological patterns that are employed to produce many of the substitutes. 
Substitutes must not have been accepted to such full measure as some advocate 
or the relative demand for lumber would not have been so sustained. 

The timber-resources review, a comprehensive study of forest resources and 
the demands upon them made by the Forest Service, indicated that overall 
timber growth is slightly ahead of the cut. This has often been cited to prove 
that our present forest situation is good and there is no reason for alarm. Such 
information may be misleading, however, since the growth-cut situation includes 
the West, which is distorted by the large amounts of residual old growth. Also, 
such balances between growth and cut are meaningless unless the inventory is 
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large enough to meet future potential demands. In addition, the report clearly 
indicates that the quality of timber is declining. To quote Chief Forester Mc- 
Ardie, “Overall comparisons of growth and drain are almost meaningless.” 
Despite professional foresters’ warnings, many have gone to extremes in propa- 
gandizing the balance of growth and drain. In our judgment, the suggestion that 
the cautions of Pinchot and others were not well taken appears most un- 
founded. None of the arguments that the present state of our forest resources 
is satisfactory vitiates the higher and higher prices of timber with an almost 
constant or slightly decreasing production of lumber. More lumber is obviously 
desired or the increased relative prices for lumber would not have taken place. 
There is no evidence that society’s demand for lumber has been satiated. The 
balance of growth and drain, therefore, is a dangerous generalization if not 
properly qualified, since growth and drain would balance if both were zero. 
It could hardly be argued that this would meet society’s needs. 

The recrextional uses of the national forests have increased to extraordinary 
proportions. A steady increase in the number of people, with each having greater 
income, with more leisure time in terms of a reduced average workweek, paid 
yacations of 1% to 3 weeks’ duration, more automobiles per capita, creates an 
almost explosive increase in the needs for recreation. Recreation has become a 
major use of our country’s resources. It has been increasing at a rate so rapid 
that soeiety’s appreciation of this fact is slow to catch up. Without the formality 
of correlation analysis, there appears to be little question that a direct and posi- 
tive relationship exists between the increased population, increased per capita 
income, and increased recreational uses of forest resources. 

Economists, social scientists, demographers, and others have projected the pos- 
sible economic growth of the economy of the United States. It has pertinence 
for us here, since the future demands upon our forest resources appear enor- 
mous. Table 4 briefly summarizes the ranges of various predictions, and it must 
be remembered that predictions of the last 15 to 20 years have consistently under- 
shot the actual] attainment. 

Specific to the present budget, we would recommend increases in many areas 
over and beyond any requests that the committee has yet received. At this hour 
of deliberation, however, it would appear impractical to urge the committee's 
attention to a new and expanded budget. 

It is our judgment, therefore, that the very minimum needs can be obtained 
by approving the budget as presented. This would entail the restoration of re- 
ductions made by the House of Representatives. We feel the reduction in the 
funds for recreation and public use could lead to a most egregious situation. 
The last major expenditures in this area was during the thirties by using the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. Since that time this area has been one of the 
“postponables” during wars and inflationary scares. Table 4 gives ample indi- 
cation that society’s appetite for recreational areas and facilities in the future 
will be gargantuan, and we would be unwise indeed to await another depression 
before remedial measures could take place in this area. While seeming to bulk 
large in the present budget, when prorated over the past years and compared 
with the increased recreational use of the national forests, the Forest Service 
requests appear modest indeed. 

After the most careful appraisal of the budget that is within our capabilities 
and resources to accomplish, it appears most incongruous to us that cuts can be 
made in areas dealing with tree planting or assistance to improve forestry. 
Attention is again invited to the demands of the past and the potential demands 
of the future. Unless there is to be a serious rationing of forest resources and 
the products and services that are created thereby, the future demands appear 
to compel faster and greater strides on all fronts. The assistance to the States 
for tree planting is much needed. It is also important to point out that the $4 
nillion requested by the Forest Service is for use on forest lands only. It is not 
for planting of land placed in the conservation reserve of the soil bank. There 
are 50 million acres of forest lands that must be planted, and we are planting 
them at about one-half million acres a year. This was true before the increased 
demand occasioned by the soil bank. Certainly our progress has been far from 
Startling, and the public interest demands the acceleration of this most important 
function. The demand is so great that one finds it difficult to see how private 
organizations will be stultified in meeting this need. We sincerely hope the 
committee restores this needed $4 million for tree-planting assistance to the 
States. 
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TaBLE 4.—Percent of increase from 1956 in constant 1956 dollars 





| Percent | Percent 
Gross national product 70-85 | 220245 
Disposable income 65-80 | 218-240 
Per capita income _. “ tabetha | 29-35 85-109 
Population -__-___- L > é etsies ; | 22-31 70-80 


Sources: (1) National Planning Association; (2) Timber Resources Review, Forest Service 1953; @ 
America’s Needs and Resourees, Dewhurst & Associates, 


Timber and recreation 


1975 





| 

Recreation..--..-.-- cai anh iit iat Meat . .--million.. 65+ | 654+39= 104 65+114=179 
En nces wee 7 a ... percent ml 117 | 147 
Dames et TIAL wd OSs OO. 19282 LL e558 111 | 133 
NN. 8 fai, in 354 wtedt bedgnests otide dd asl ask do... bi onehp -F-9h 21 | 85 
New residential. __...-..-.. 4 ----+---dollars- .| 1,300 | 1, 600 | 2, 400 
Annual expendi ture (nonresidential) percent __| ae 50-60 200-225 
Annual expenditure (maintenance and re pair) _- SS GORHILE. Atl 160-170 | 300 


Some have seen fit to criticize the amount requested for the support of State 
and private forestry cooperation. This need has been manifest over the years; 
for example, 80 million acres of timber, mostly Commercial lands, are still with- 
out fire protection. What assurances have we that State and private organiza- 
tions will accomplish this and similarly needed acts when they haven't in the 
past. Good efforts and great strides have been made in the past but both must 
be increased if the demands of the future are to be met successfully. Also, 
the economic conditions of States vary and some may have rather weak eeco- 
nomies but considerable timber resources. We feel the Nation’s needs are best 
served if the Federal Government lends assistance, since the well-being of the 
Nation is immediately affected. 

RECESS 















Chairman Haypben. 
this afternoon. 

(Thereupon, at 12:45 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed, 
reconvene at 2:50 p. m., same day.) 


The committee will stand in recess until 2:30 





AFTERNOON SESSION (2:30 P.M.) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 


BUDGET FOR NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Chairman Haypren. Senator Watkins, we will be pleased to hear 
from you. 

Senator Waris. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe you gentlemen are aware that this commit- 
ttee is coming under some rather caustic criticism from our colleagues 
in the House—this may not be news to you. 

These hypercritical Congressmen are suggesting that they are the 
frustrated guardians of the public purse—that ‘they make all the 
cuts in appropriations, and that this committee restores them. 
















= 
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In my personal estimation such criticism is absolutely unwarranted. 
From my observation, this Senate appropriations Committee has 
on many occasions taken courageous steps to counteract appropria- 
tions ac tions that may have been hasty or ill considered or which may 
have been unfair to the smaller States or to specific geographic regions. 

This Interior appropriations bill offers us a good illustration of this 
yoint. 

When the bill came to the House, it carried budget recommendations 
of $14,523,000 for the management and protection of our great na- 
tional parks system. An even larger amount was requested for con- 
struction of the parkway system here in the East, a total of $15 million. 

Now, I think we all appreciate our parkways—especially we who 
reside here in the East, because they are essenti: ally very fancy high- 
ways built at Federal expense for the primary benefit of the people 
who live here in the East. 

HOUSE ACTION 


But how did the House economizers operate on this bill ? 

Why they whacked $773,000 from the appropriation for Park man- 
agement and protection, and they let the $114 million increase for 
parkw ays slide right on through. 

Is this ec onomy Can it be so regarded in view of the many extra 
millions of dollars we are committed to spend on the new 10-year 
highway program ? 

I thought you gentlemen ought to know what programs the House 
feels should be cut in favor of more parkway mileage. These are 
national parks’ activities that will have to be reduced under budget 
estimates as a result of the House reduction: Managament and pro- 
tection of national parks, monuments and National Capitol parks, and 
informational publications for the public, $224,431; forestry and fire 
control, $106,554; soil and moisture conservation, £99,365 : ‘park and 
recreation programs—including cooperative activities, visitor services, 
lands and water resources, archeological investigations and salvage, 
historic American building survey, and historic sites survey—$339,- 
650; audit of concessions, 33 000; making a total of $773,000. 

Those are the ones that have to be cut out accor ding to their theory. 


REDUCTION IN FUNDS FOR ARCHEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS 


The major item reduced in the fourth program listed was a reduc- 
tion of $205,650 for archeological investigations and salvage. This 
is of tremendous long-range importance, because it includes surveys 
and salvage work in areas that may be inundated by storage projects 
for flood control, navigation, and reclamation. These projects need to 
be moved along consistently to keep up with construction planning. 

I can give you a splendid example of that in the Colorado project, 
where much ‘of the area has not been explored carefully, and that 
ought to get under way so that there will not be a holdup here for 
searching “for are ‘heological finds of importance. 

Under the c ircumstances, and in view of this unfair criticism from 
our colleagues in the House, I request that you examine the House bill 
to see if the cuts made against the national parks management and 
protection program in all the 48 States are justified in view of the 
increase of $1,500,000 granted for parkway construction over 1957. 
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It may be that you will conclude that vou can satisfy your col- 
leagues in the other House by restoring the cuts made against the 
general program, and economizing with the regional parkway pro- 
gram, resulting in an appropriation of the same size—you will come 
out even that way—which would spare vou criticism for restoring 


funds vital to the management and protection of our valuable national 
parks system. 


CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO BUDGET PROBLEM 


I offer as an exhibit here a letter from the United States Department 
of the Interior, National Park Service, to be attached as a part of my 
statement before this committee. 

I have also from the Department of the Interior, National Park 
Service, a compilation here showing the distribution of the various 
things; and a letter addressed, or rather a copy of a letter, to the 
Honorable Carl H: iyden from Edward B. Danson, Assistant Direc tor, 
Museum of Northern Arizona, Fort Valley Road, Flagstaff, Ariz. 

Chairman Haypen. All that will be inserted in the record. 

(The documents referred to follow.) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 25, 1957. 
Hon. ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR WATKINS: In response to your letter of March 19, there is en- 
closed a tabular statement showing, by activities, the amount appropriated for 
1957, the budget estimate for 1958, the House allowance for 1958, and the amount 
of the reduction made by the House in this Service’s management and protection 
appropriation. 

The statement also shows the information requested concerning the amounts 
appropriated and the budget estimate for the 1957 and 1958 fiscal years, respec- 
tively, for the construction of parkways. 

If we can be of further assistance to you, please do not hesitate to communicate 
with us. 

Sincerely yours, 


Hiritory A. Torson, 
Assistant Director, 
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U. S. Department of the Interior, National Park Service 


! ! 
| 
Budget esti- | House allow- 
mate, 1958 ance, 1958 


House re- 
duction 
under budget 
estimate 


Appropriation and activity Appropri- 


ated, 1957 


‘| 
| 
| 


Management and protection: 
1, Park and other areas: 
(a) National parks, monuments, ete 
(6) National Capital Parks. 
(c) Informational publications_- 


9, 508, 389 | 
, 344, 570 | 
247, 370 | 


$9, 392, 748 
1, 276, 665 
206, 485 

; 100, 329 | 224, 431 
942, 140 | ) 
202, 915 | 


$115, 641 
67, 905 
40, 885 

Subtotals, activity No. 1 
2. Forestry and fire control__- 

. Soil and moisture conservation_ 
Park and recreation programs: 
(a) Cooperative activities _ _ 

(6) Visitor services program - --- 
(c) Lands and water resources_- 


815, 760 | 
491. 615 


765, 760 
471, 615 


50, 000 
20, 000 





(d) Archeological 
salvage 


é) Historie American building survey _| 


investigations 


a 39, 307 | 
and | 
} 


114, 276 


334, 900 | 
139, 265 | 


109, 276 


129, 250 
89, 265 


5, 000 


205, 650 
50, 000 


(1) Historic sites survey ‘ : 92, 930 | 83, 930 9, 000 


Subtotals, activity No 4_- 339, 650 


988,746 | 1, 649, 096 


. ‘ | 
Concessions: 


(a) Management 


94, 800 | 
(6) Audit. 


194, 070 191, 070 | 


Subtotals, activity No, 5_. 


Totals, management and protec- | | | 
tion 2 } 42, 000 | 14, 523, 000 | 13, 750, 000 

s, construction. : ie 3, 500, 000 15, 000,000 | — 15, 000, 000 | 

| | 


773, 000 


Parkwa! 


MUSEUM OF NORTHERN ARIZONA, 
Flagstaff, Ariz., March 20, 1957. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Haypen: I have just heard that the House appropriations action re- 
sulted in the deletion of $773,000 from the National Park Service management 
and protection funds. As you no doubt realize, this will result in the com- 
plete elimination of salvage archeology in the upper Colorado River Basin for 
next year. If this money is not available for archeological survey and salvage 
work in the Glen Canyon Dam Reservoir area, there may be an irreparable loss 
of archeological and historical material and information. There is only a lim- 
ited amount of time for the finding and the recovery of this information, and 
a delay of a year may cause the complete loss of some of this. 

The Museum of Northern Arizona has conducted archeological surveys in por- 
tions of the area that will be covered by the lake in Glen Canyon and Navaho 
Canyon. These surveys, which were of a preliminary nature, have resulted 
in the discovery of approximately 100 sites which, according to those who have 
worked in the area, represent but a few of the total sites in the region. The 
museum is planning to conduct four surveys in the area this summer, but it 
will not be able to afford any more work in this region. This work does not 
include any archeological excavation. 

This part of the Southwest is poorly known. From the information so far 
gathered, it certainly appears as though there is material that should be saved 
in order that the prehistory and history can be more fully understood. 

I do not need to point out to you that the Antiquities Act of the Federal Gov- 
ernment prohibits the destruction of antiquities by both private and public agen- 
cies. As the Bureau of Reclamation, a Government agency, is going to destroy, 
with the Glen Canyon Dam and resulting reservoir, antiquities on Federal 
lands, I think it is imperative that the Federal Government live up to its own 
laws, if they are to have any meaning to the individual. 
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As the loss that will occur if ne funds are available for salvage work will 
be even greater in New Mexico and Utah than in Arizona, it is my opinion that 
the delegations from both of these States should be interested in assisting with 
the returning of these funds to the budget. For your information, the National 
Park Service in Washington has a series of pictures of sites in the Glen Can- 
yon area that prove without a doubt that material is in this region. These 
pictures are from a report that is being prepared by an asociate of this insti- 
tution, and I personally vouch for their veracity. 

With best wishes and my sineere hope that the appropriation can he re- 
turned to the budget. I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp B. Danson, 
Assistant Director. 


INVESTIGATION OF ARCHEOLOGICAL AREAS 


Senator Warkins. One of the specific things I am interested in is the 
investigation of those archeological areas prior to the building of the 
Colorado project and other places where we have the same kind of 
situation. 

Tt takes a number of years to do those things. The universities do 
it, and usually they cannot do them during the school year and have to 
do it during vacations. 

Chairman Haypnen. Thank you very much. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS OF HON. HATFIELD CHILSON, UNDER SECRETARY; 
D. OTIS BEASLEY, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY; 
FELIX E. WORMSER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, MINERAL RE- 
SOURCES; FRED G. AANDAHL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, WATER 
AND POWER: ROSS L. LEFFLER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, FISH 
AND WILDLIFE; SIDNEY D. LARSON, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF 
BUDGET AND FINANCE; SPENCER SHANNON, DIRECTOR, OFFICE 
OF MINERALS MOBILIZATION: WILLIAM E. FLORY, STAFF 
ECONOMIST, OFFICE OF MINERALS MOBILIZATION; AND JOHN J. 
LIEBERT, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
MINERAL RESOURCES, ACQUISITION OF STRATEGIC MINERALS 


BUDGET PRESENTATION 


Chairman Haypen. We will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Cuiuson. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, be- 
cause of Secretary Seaton’s confinement to Walter Reed Hospital, I 
have been asked to appear here today and to present the following 
statement on the budget estimates of the Department of the Interior 
for fiscal year 1958. 

The members of this committee are, of course, intimately familiar 
with the responsibilities and the programs of the Department. Never- 
theless, I hope I may be permitted to make some necessary references to 
these programs and to review their objectives in the course of this 
afternoon’s consideration of the budget estimates. 

For all activities of the Department, except those of the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the power-marketing agencies, our budget estimates 
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total $374,187,000. Appropriations for fiscal year 1957 e $510,- 
439,136. 

After adjustments to cover the Federal Government’s share of civil 
service retirements costs, the 1958 estimate is, on a comparable basis, 
$63,747,684 greater than the figure for 1957. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF DEPARTMENT 







Foremost among the Department’s responsibilities is the wise con- 
servation, development, and use of our natural resources—our land, 
water, forests, on minerals, our energy resources, our fish and wildlife. 

This tremendous responsibility must be viewed in the light of our 
rapidly increasing population and our country’s economic and tech- 
nological advances. 

Our population is growing at the rate of over 2 million a year. 
There are now 170 million Americans. Within 20 years it is estimated 
there will be 221 million. This expanding population demands. an 
expanding amount of water, minerals, and hid. It demands more 
lands for homesites and small farming tracts. 

It puts new burdens also on our fish, game, and recreational re- 
sources. With more free time available more people are visiting our 
park areas; more going to our country’s fields and streams to hunt and 
fish. As of June 30, 1956, there were 33 million hunting and fishing 
license holders in this country. 













WATER CONSERVATION PROBLEM 













Water in particular is of serious concern. Currently, we are using 
water at the rate of 250 billion gallons daily; this is 6 times the rate 
of use in 1900. But by 1980, it has been estimated, the amount of 
water used will be about double what we use now. 

To conserve water we must explore both surface and subsurface 
water resources throughout the Nation; speed up research on the 
development of economical processes to make usable our vast sources 
of brackish and saline waters; and store for proper utilization the 
surface waters in the areas of the West. 

Through these efforts and through soil and moisture conservation 
programs, much can be done to alleviate the occurrence of droughts 
such as exist in the Western States today. 

Our lands will have to produce not only more food for this grow- 
ing population, but also more minerals and timber. We shall also 
need more power. from coal, natural gas, oil, and falling water. AI] 
these natural resources must, therefore, be conserved and wisely used. 

The Department has a variety of other responsibilities which are 
extremely important: to provide adequate educational opportunities 
for Indians and to help them to live useful and productive lives as 
people of the 20th century ; to help our Territories toward self-govern- 
ment; to determine the adequacy of safety measures in our mines and 
mineral industries; and to handle programs for minerals mobilization 
and for acquisition of certain strategic minerals. 



























INCREASES IN BUDGET REQUESTS 


To carry out these and other responsibilities and to meet the ever- 
ine. reasing demands on the natural resources, the Department requires 
certain budget increases. 
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In a review of these increases, it is important to bear in mind; 
First, that the Department’s programs help substantially to increase 
the gross national product and thereby indirectly help to increase the 
revenue to the Treasury Department; second, that many of these 
programs actually return a profit by bringing in an amount larger than 
is spent on them. Both of these contributions to the Government's 
income—direct and indirect—are important. 





MINERAL RESOURCES 


Now, as to mineral resources, the 1958 budget includes increases for 
the Geological Survey for topographic surveys and mapping, for 
geologic investigations, and for water resources studies. 

Information on the locations of metals and minerals, on the sources 
of power, and on water supplies is essential for the continued growth 
of our economy. 

Supplying such information is the Geological Survey’s particular 
contribution to this growth. 

The increases for 1958 accelerate and expand these important fune- 
tions of the Survey. They also enable the Survey to obtain additional 
personnel. The Congress has authorized the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to establish higher rates in certain categories of positions for 
which qualified applicants are in short supply. 

We believe this action will improve the Geological Survey’s oppor- 
tunity to obtain additional employees, who are required primarily for 
work in the field—work essential to our efforts to get basic knowledge 
about our resources. 


IMPORTANCE OF OIL 


In these days I need not emphasize the importance of oil. Without 
adequate supplies and reserves, any modern country’s economy can be 
dealt a serious blow. Under such circumstances, I might add, it is 
important that we keep our facilities for oil shale research in good 
working condition. 

Solid fuels are equally essential to our national security and pros- 
perity. We must exercise all our ingenuity to use as much as possible 
those fuel resources which we have in abundance so that we can con- 
serve nonrenewable resources which are in short supply. 

We must find out also how to recover and how to use many minerals 
which, because of previous lack of knowledge on methods to extract 
and use them economically, have been wasted or left idle. 

Many of these hold great promise as substitutes for minerals in 
short supply ; some may even provide solutions to unsolved industrial 
problems. 

In accordance with these facts, the budget strengthens the program 
for the Bureau of Mines in order to meet the objectives of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Mineral Policy. 


MINE HEALTH AND SAFETY PROGRAM 


Parenthetically, I should like to mention that an increase is provided 
to strengthen the Bureau’s health and safety program. 
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STRATEGIC MINERALS PROGRAM 


Funds are included also for continuing the purchase of certain 
strategic minerals during the adjustment period after the stockpile 
requirements for these minerals have been reached. 

The last Congress passed and the President signed Public Law 733 
for the purpose of permitting the minerals industry to adjust its 
production to normal market demands after having to meet the higher 
demands resulting in stockpiling needs. 

Funds were appropriated by the Congress for fiscal year 1957, and 
additional funds are requested i in the urgent deficiency bill for fiscal 
year 1957 and in the regular budget estimate for fiscal year 1958 to 
carry out this program. It has the support of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization and the support of the Department of the Interior. 

These actions no doubt have led the minerals industry to believe that 
the Government fully intended to carry out the authorized. 

The importance of this program is Increased by the fact that the 
time may again come when we must call upon the minerals industry 
to step up producti ion to assure the protection of the Nation. 


PUBLIC LAND MANAGEMENT 


As to public land management, the budget includes increases for 
the Bureau of Land Management for forestry work, management of 
grazing lands, cadastral surveys, and fire suppression. 

Many acres of land previously growing trees are now unproductive 
because of fires or other forms of destruction. It is our plan to refor- 
est these acres. 

We also plan to administer an expanded road program to provide 
access to additional stands of timber. By allowing mature and over- 
ripe timber to be cut, this program will provide additional revenue 
and promote better timber management. The full cost of the access 
road program is reimbursable by the O. and C. counties from their 
share of the revenue from timber sales. 

We must expand our cadastral survey program to determine boun- 
dary lines, strengthen our fire-suppression work, and provide more 


information on grazi ing resources In order to determine the carry ing 
capacity of the ranges. 


INDIAN PROGRAM 


Our Indian program must be expanded. We must exert every 
effort to see that adequate facilities are available to educate every 
Indian child. 

Teachers, school building, transportation, and other facilities are 
needed now, if we are not to be faced in the future with a falling off 
of educational opportunities or with the necessity for large emergency 
programs. 

The adult Indian must be given opportunities to learn to read, 
write, and speak English, to perform vocational skills, and thus to 
prepare himself for meeting employment competition in industry or 
agriculture. 

“Care must be provided for families which have no means of live- 
lihood or which have a hospitalized or otherwise incapacitated wage 
earner. 
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One primary cause of the budget increase in this area is the stepped- 
up health program of the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, by which many tubuercular Indians are being found. Many of 
these Indians are wage earners; their confinement results in the entire 
family’s requiring welfare assistance. 

The budget provides for expansion of the irrigation construetion 
program for the Indians, as well as for road maintenance and con- 
struction on Indian lands, in accordance with the authorization in- 
cluded in the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956. 


NATIONAL PARKS 


Funds are included for the National Park Service to carry forward 
the second year of the mission 66 program, 10-year conservation pro- 
gram of development and improvement to provide facilities for 80 
million visitors by 1966—the year of the golden anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the Service. 

In addition to funds for better accommodations, facilities, and 
services in our national parks, the budget includes funds to repair 
damage to roads resulting from last year’s floods, and to construct 
roads, trails, and parkways in accordance with the authorization in- 
cluded in the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956. 


OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


Although the Office of Territories will require additional funds for 
the Alaska public works construction program, administration of 
Territories, including the trust territory, will be at the present level, 
with one exception. 

The function of caring for the mentally ill in Alaska has been trans- 
ferred to the Territory of Alaska with grants to be made by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. This transfer re- 
sults in the deletion of this item from our budget. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


The reorganization of the Fish and Wildlife Service became effee- 
tive on November 5, 1956. The reorganization, required by the Fish 
and Wildlife Act of 1956, provides for the creation of an Office of 
Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife, a new Office of the Com- 
missioner, and two new bureaus, the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife and the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 

The direct demands on our fish and wildlife resources resulting from 
the taking of fish and game for both food and recreational purposes 
are only one of the problems that must be met. Water resource de- 
velopment projects, change in agricultural uses of land, urban-area 
expansions, and industrial wastes discharged into the waters of our 
land materially alter or reduce both fish and wildlife habitats. 

The States have increased their fish and wildlife programs, and 
many sportsmen’s organizations are taking more and more interest in 
these programs. The Federal Government should seek to coordinate 
its programs with those of the States and Territories in order to 
achieve the wisest possible conservation and use of these resources. 
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The importance of all such programs has been recognized by the 
establishment of the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Fish and 
Wildlife and the Office of the Commissioner. 

The Office of the Commissioner will be important, not only in coor- 
dinating Federal programs that involve the two new bureaus respon- 
sible for commercial fisheries and sports fish and wildlife, but also in 
assuring that proper coordination has been achieved between the pro- 
grams of the Bureaus and those of the States and Territories. This 
task is by no means simple. 

The budget provides necessary increases for the Commissioner’s 
Office and the two new bureaus. It provides increases for the pro- 
duction of fish, the improvement of wildlife habitats, and the conduct 
of river-basin studies. . 

All these increases help assure that these important resources can 
be developed to meet the future demands of sportsmen and commercial 
fishermen. 

SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION 


The Soil and Moisture Conservation program involves more than 
half the bureaus of the Department. Fiscal 1958 is the third year of 
operation under this 20-year undertaking, initiated in fiscal 1956. 

The need for adequate soil and moisture conservation could not be 
brought to mind more forcefully than by the evidence provided by the 
drought areas of the Southwest. 

These, in general, are the programs which the Department believes 
essential in fiscal 1958. They have been very carefully examined in 
light of the demands on the services of the Department. 

We believe that the programs are necessary, that the amounts in- 
cluded in the estimates are reasonable, and that with them the objec- 
tives of the programs can be efficiently achieved. 

Chairman Haypen. We thank you for your statement. Are there 
any questions, Senator Dworshak? 


PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE IN BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Senator Dworsnak. Yes; just a few, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, no one appreciates more than I do the responsibility 
of the various activities and programs under the supervision of the 
Department of the Interior; but I know that your budget for the next 
year is approximately 20 percent larger than for the current fiscal 
year; is that correct? 

Mr. Cutson. Percentagewise, I assume, yes. I would guess that 
is about right, Senator. 

Senator DworstaKk. Does that not seem to be a little bit more than 
is justifiable at a time when the President is challenging Congress to 
cut this budget. to stop inflationary trends, to hold our budget under 
complete control ? 

T am not going to ask for specific information, but it would just seem 
to me, while we are trying to hold the budget somewhat in line with 
the current fiscal year, a 20-percent increase in one department seems 
to be difficult to justify. 

What do you think? 
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Mr. Cutson. Mr. Beasley, how much of that is on the civil service? 

Mr. Brastry. None of that. 

Senator Dworsuax. You say that that is after adjustments to cover 
the Federal Government’s share of civil service retirement costs, the 
1958 estimate is, on a comparable basis, $63,747,000 greater than the 
figure for 1957. 


Mr. Beastey. Yes. 
INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Senator Dworsnax. How many members does this budget request 
for next year? 

Mr. Breastey. For the budget included in this bill the total positions 
amount to 35,563. 

Senator DworsHak. What was it for this year? 

Mr. Beastey. 33,128, which is an increase of 2,435. 

Senator Dworsnak. Included, of course, is the budget request for 
reorganizing the Fish and Wildlife Service? We discussed that the 
other day. 

Mr. Brastey. Yes. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. You were not here, Mr. Secretary, at the time 
that he pointed out in answer to my questions that there was a mandate 
in a bill in the closing days of the last Congress put in your budget; 
you are asking for an increase of more than 100 percent in adminis- 
trative figures; is that right? 

Mr. Beastey. That is approximately right; yes. 

Senator Dworsnax. And you were asking us for 117 additional 
employees, 105 of whom would be located in Washington, D. C.? 

Mr. Brastey. Yes, sir. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN 


Senator DworsHax. And you recall I asked you if it would not be 
possible to consider this reorganization on the basis of gradually—say 
over a 2- or 3-year period—carrying out this reorganization plan in 
order to try to develop it gradually, not overnight, the personnel and 
the cost of administering this new reorganization plan. 

No one questions what Congress had in mind; and you, Mr. Secre- 
tary, have indicated by your statement that we should be vitally 
interested in the commercial aspects of fisheries, sports, and wildlife 
programs; but do you not think it might be possible to effect this 
reorganization over 2 or 8 years rather than setting up more than a 
100-percent increase in a single year? 

Mr. Cutson. Senator, as far as my personal knowledge is con- 
cerned, I cannot answer because, as you may know, I came last 
November. 

Senator DworsHaK. Who did make the policy on that? I was 
hoping that Secretary Seaton would be here, and I certainly join with 
his scores of friends on Capitol Hill in wishing him a complete recov- 
ery in the near future. 

We know how greatly handicapped the Department is while he is 
in the hospital; but I think certainly that somebody ought to tell 
us about policy when he is absent. 
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I kuow you have not been on the job very long, so I cannot hold 
you responsible, 
’ Mr. Cutison. But let me give you the benefit of what I know, and 
in the light of the background of my inexperience. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE PROBLEM 


The Fish and Wildlife problem, as we see it, is one of great im- 
portance. This competition that is coming about by the increase in 
population and the competitive demands upon the natural resource 
lead us to believe that immediate steps and the carrying out of the 
Fish and Wildlife reorganization in getting that job done is rather 
immediately important. 

If we lose a large wildlife habitat, such as a duck-nesting area and 
that sort of thing, it may well be those are irreplaceable; and in gen- 
eral with my limited experience, we feel that it is a desirable and 
necessary program. 

Senator DworsHak. So you do not think it would be feasible to 
have a 50-percent increase this next year rather than the 100 percent? 

Mr. Cuitson. I am afraid it would be somewhat inefficient. to try 
to do it. 

Senator Dworsnax. Of course, Secretary Leffler was here the other 
day and he was in the same position as you. He has only been in the 
Department 2 or 3 months, so we could hardly expect him to give us 
the policy on that; but you are telling us you feel it is necessary to 
have this entire budget for the reorganized plan. 

Mr. Cuitson. We do, yes. 


BUREAU OF MINES PROGRAM 


Senator DworsHak. One or two other questions—I am not going to 
belabor anyone. 

My good friend Secretary Wormser is here, and I can do better 
with him in a room alone than right here. You also said in your 
statement words to this effect: In accordance with these facts, the 
budget strengthens the program for the Bureau of Mines in order to 
meet the objectives of the President’s Committee on Mineral Policy. 

Can you elaborate a little bit? You see, 2 years ago, long before 
you were here, we were advised that that was in the process of con- 
summation. 

Then we were told the same thing a year ago; and now—as you 
know, I am a member of the legislative committee, the Interior Com- 
mittee, and we have had many discussions. 

I recall also that I was chairman of the unofficial bipartisan of 
Republican and Democratic Senators, who 3 years ago went to the 
White House, pleading for some program which might stabilize the 
domestic mining industry, safeguard it in many respects from the 
encroachment of minerals produced abroad, where they have very 
low standards of wages and living. 
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We were given recognition of our cause at that time when the 
President issued an order for stockpiling of several minerals in addij- 
tion to the original stockpiling under the Defense Production Act, 
That was to be a stopgap. 


ANTICIPATED SUBMISSION OF PROGRAM 


I know from the reports I have received from Secretary Wormser, 
that you have been diligently at work on this program; but here we 
have 8 months of this session already gone. Can you give us any 
assurances that there will be a program submitted to the Congress jn 
the near future—soon enough so that this session of Congress may 
take some action—and I recognize that it is a joint responsibility of 
the Congress? 

I do not put any censure on the executive department that T do not 
think the Congress deserves joint responsibility; but I think some. 
thing must be done. 

What can you tell us about that? 

Mr. Cutrtson. This is something I got into relatively recently. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cuinson. I have been here just long enough, Senator Dwor- 
shak, that when I try to make a timetable, I hope I am not held to it 
100 percent. 

Let me say this: that we in Interior are using our utmost efforts 
and speed to try and develop a long-range mineral policy that can 
be presented to Congress in the very near future. 

I realize that we have other departments, other executive agencies. 
We have the White House itself, and so on, to satisfy, but we are 
diligently pursuing it, and I hope that we can have something before 
the Congress before too long. I would hope within 30 days. 

Senator Dworsuak. You think this program is actually taking 
shape, or are you still facing difficulties on specific policy? Of course, 
we have heard about tariffs and import quotas, and probably other 
approaches; but you feel reasonably sure that progress is being made, 
do you? 

Mr. Cutison. Yes; I feel that way. Ido. You may make inquiry 
of Secretary Wormser. He has had more experience than I have. 

Senator DworsHak. Yes; we would be glad to have a comment from 
him. 

Mr. Wormser. I believe some of the things you just touched upon— 
namely, the deep, fundamental problems—are getting near to the 
answer; and I am very hopeful that we will have something very 
shortly to submit to you. 

Iam very enthusiastic and much more confident than I was a month 
ago. 

"aiehlan DworsHak. You have something which you feel you may 
submit to the Congress which may provide the safeguards and the 
remedial action which are so essential in the maintenance of a prof- 
itable, efficient, domestic mine industry? 

Mr. Wormser. I am hopeful that it will be a very constructive 
program for the entire domestic mineral industry. 
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PROBLEMS OF FLUORSPAR INDUSTRY 


Senator Dworsnax. There have been some developments recently— 
jn fact, I hardly attend any sessions of these committees when we do 
not encounter something about them—fluorspar industry, indicating 
that the Atomic Energy Commission had recently negotiated with 
some firm to develop expanded production of fluorspar involving a 
waiver of American regulations. 

Do you know anything about that? 

Mr. Wormser. It is new to me, Senator. I have not heard anything 
about it. 


PRODUCTION OF NICKEL AND COBALT IN CUBA 


Senator Dworsnax. In other words, just a few weeks ago GSA an- 
nounced completion of a contract with one of the large firms which 
exports sulfur to produce vast quantities of nickel and cobalt in Cuba, 
involving the construction of a mill near New Orleans. 

I know there is a deficiency of nickel, there is very little of it in 
this country, but I do know we have a fine producing cobalt operation 
in south central Idaho, where we have been producing almost all of 
the cobalt that has been produced in the United States. 

Is that substantially true concerning production of cobalt? 

Mr. Wormser. That is correct. 

Senator Dworsuax. And now I have been advised from Idaho that 
if continued efforts are made to encourage the production of cobalt 
in Cuba and elsewhere to be shipped to this country in direct com- 
petition with our own producers—and I might state that cobalt pro- 
ducers in this country have received absolutely no consideration, so 
far as equalizing the price differential between foreign and domestic 
production; but there is some encouragement—or at least there was 
some encouragement during the Korean war, in the form of a contract, 
but that contract was nullified after this company in Idaho had in- 
vested $7 or $8 million of its own money to expand its production of 
cobalt. 

As I say, every week I observe these developments, and I am won- 
dering if we can rationalize going ahead here to work out a long- 
range domestic mining program, while at the same time other agencies 
of the Government are constantly giving preferential treatment to 
the production to firms producing minerals abroad. 

Do you want to comment on that? 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR PROGRAM 


Mr. Wormser. Senator, as you know, Interior has had nothing to do 
with this arrangement that you speak about in cobalt. That is en- 
tirely through another agency. 

Senator Dworsnak. | thought you had told this committee on many 
occasions that the Office of Mineral Mobilization was responsible for 
getting information on such things, where they were done by ODM 
and GSA. 

Mr. Wormser. That is correct; but as far as this negotiation is con- 
cerned, that was entirely GSA. 
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Senator Dworsnax- Did they confer with you or anybody jn 
Interior ? 

Mr. Wormser. No. 

Senator DworsHax. What is the use of having an Office of Mineral 
Mobilization if they are never taken into consideration on any of 
these mineral matters? 

Mr. Wormser. They have an important function to perform i in ad- 
vising ODM on minerals programs. They do not enter into the indi- 
vidual contract negotiations. 

Senator DworsHaxk. You said they were not consulted on this. 

Mr. Wormser. Not as far as the actual buttoning up of this agree- 
ment was concerned. 

Senator DworsHak. Did they consult you at all? 

Mr. Wormser. Prior to that, I think ODM consulted us on cobalt 
and nickel. ODM and GSA have the ultimate decisions. Interior 
did not have the ultimate decision. 

Senator Dworsuax. But you do think that some information and 
data were provided so that “ODM or GSA might be able to make a 
more intelligent decision ? 

Mr. Wormser. Yes; a far more intelligent decision than they would 
otherwise be able to make. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. Yes. I do not know what would have hap- 
pened if they had been without this information. They could not 
have done much worse than they did. 

Mr. Wormser. As I understand, Senator, when you speak of this 
domestic property, they began a negotiation some years ago and at 
that time they worked out whatever price that they could get. 

Senator Dworsuak. Are you talking about nickel or cobalt? 

Mr. Wormser. Cobalt. 

Senator Dworsuak. Yes. 

Mr. Wormser. So, Senator, there you have a question of national 
defense again which was entered into with both eyes open. 

Senator Dworsuax. Which agreement are you talking about? 

Mr. Wormser. Cobalt. 


COBALT CONTRACTS 


Senator Dworsuak. Yes; but the one negotiated in the Korean 
war—or rather the one which was recently entered into. 

Mr. Wormser. The one during the Korean war, which I gather from 
your comment has turned out disadvantageously to your local peo- 
ple 

Senator Dworsnaxk. I would not say it turned out disadvantage- 
ously, only that they saw fit to cancel a contract that was made under 
the pressure and duress of the Korean war, and now this recent con- 
tract for cobalt is for cobalt produced in a foreign country, and we are 
not in wartime. We are in peacetime. 

Mr. Wormser. As I understand, these cobalt contracts are at a lower 
price than the domestic price. 

Senator Dworsnak. No; the world prices were at $2 in March. 1 
understand this producer negotiated this contract during the Korean 
war and probs ably, witha subsequent revision the contract, , does provide 
for a $2.30 price. 
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Mr. Wormser. Yes; I understand this Cuban contract calls for $2. 

The domestic contract now calls for $2.30. 
Senator Dworsnak. Yes; but the contract was made during the 

war—that was nullified before any deliveries were made. I know that 

is none of your concern, and I am not going to belabor that. I do not 

like to take too much time. 

Mr. Chairman, I will try to confine myself to 1 or 2 more questions. 


PUBLIC LAW 733 FUNDS 


















Mr. Secretary, you have referred very adequately and impressively 
to the requests for funds to implement Public Law 733 of the 84th 
Congress. We have large producers of tungsten in the State of Idaho, 
and I am thoroughly aware of that situation. We have listened to 
representatives of the fluorspar industry, and I know that you are 
profoundly interested, and you did state in your statement, in sub- 
stance, as follows: 


These actions no doubt have led the minerals industry to believe that the 
Government fully intended to carry out the authorized program. The importance 
of this program is increased by the fact that the time may again come when we 
must call upon the minerals industry to step up production to assure the protec- 
tion of the Nation. 


You are dealing only with one segment of the domestic minerals 
industry. Yes; we have needed tungsten. Maybe we need a lot more. 


NEED FOR PRIMARY ANTIMONY 























We have needed fluorspar until we could get more. We have needed 
asbestos. Maybe we need more columbium-tantalum. Do you not 
think we need antimony besides that which is a byproduct of the 
Sunshine Mining Co. ? 

Mr. Wormser. The prime antimony is from Sunshine, but, in addi- 
tion to that, there is a lot of byproduct antimony left. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. I am talking about primary antimony. 

Mr. Wormser. It is about 2,500 tons a year, including byproduct 
production. 

Senator Dworsuak. There are a very few tons being produced in 
this country, just as a byproduct of Sunshine. I am not going to 
inject this subject too much; but you say the Government feels the 
matter of encroaching mineral producers to maintain the production 
of tungsten and these other minerals is a segment of national defense. 
What do we do with these other minerals where we produce virtually 
none? If we are concerned about national defense, then why do we 
not do something for these other minerals, instead of leaving all of 
our attention on four minerals? 

Mr. Wormser. If you are getting at the long-range mineral pro- 
gram 

Senator DworsnHak. Yes, indirectly. 

Mr. Wormser. It is not our idea, at least at the present time, that 
the long-range mineral policy should be limited to these minerals 
that are in Public Law 737. Our understanding of the long-range 
mineral program is to try and provide a mining economy that can 
operate in peacetime, as well as war, and over a long-range period, 
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which would include other minerals, of course, besides those men- 
tioned in Public Law 733. 

Senator Dworsuax. Based not only on the stockpiling of strate- 
gic minerals, as well as lead and zinc, much of which has come from 
foreign countries, but also on the productive capacity at home; so that 
we can replenish these stockpiles at home? That is in the future, 
is it not? We cannot rely on foreign production, because we can 
buy these minerals at a small percentage less than we can buy these 
domestic minerals. Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Wormser. I agree with you that it should be considered, | 
hesitate to make a definite statement on it because this matter has to 
go through all the executive agencies. Our ideas may be cut down 
or changed somewhere along the way, but we are taking this into 
consideration. We are not taking just a few minerals. 


AGENCY COORDINATION 


Senator Dworsuak. In going through the circuitous rounds of all 
the agencies, I am wondering if there is coordination, and I referred 
to this one contract a few minutes ago. I am wondering if these 
agencies are all working toward a common end. 

Mr. Curison. There is no question about it. To use a common 
phrase, the cat is on our back to get this program working, and then 
it goes through the other departments. We have had some working 
relationships with the other departments already. 

Senator DworsHak. We have been coping with this problem for 3 
years, more or less, and I think the administration is deserving of the 
commendation we can give for stockpiling supplemental stock— 
that is, I am referring to stockpiling of lead and zine which has 
stabilized. 


BARTER PROGRAM 


Mr. Wormser. Plus the barter program. 

Senator Dworsuax. I am not so sure about the barter program. It 
is helping to take surplus minerals off the market which might become 
a potential threat; but we cannot continue with that too long. 

Mr. Wormser. It depends on how long we have a surplus of agri- 
cultural products. 

Senator Dworsnax. Are you concerned with the surplus farm 
commodities, or are you considering that as an adjunct in this stabili- 
zation of minerals production in this country ? 

Mr. Wormser. I think merely that the barter power which Con- 
gress gave under Public Law 480 has been a priceless adjunct in sta- 
bilizing lead and zinc. 

Senator DworsHaK. Can you continue that? 

Mr. Wormsrer. As long as you have cotton and wheat surpluses to 
barter with. As far as I can see, they will continue in 1957 and 1958, 
but I do not know what Congress’ attitude will be. 


MINERALS STOCKPILE 


Senator DworsuaK. What about these stockpile acquisitions of 
minerals? 


Mr. Wormser. They are locked up very tight. 
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Senator Dworsuax. They are not a part of our original stockpile 
under the Defense Mobilization Act? 

Mr. Wormser. No, sir. 

Senator Dworsnax. We have how many types of stockpiles? 

Mr. Wormser. We have a barter stockpile, and I believe the ODM 
has another stockpile—I do not know whether it is termed “supple- 
mental,” but it is not put into the basic stockpile, until there is some 
reason. 

Senator DworsuAk. But all of this is stockpiled unless called for? 

Mr. Wormsor. Of course, in the military, preference is given to the 
domestic industries by law. 


EXTENT OF STOCKPILE 


Senator DworsHaxk. How extensive is this military stockpile? You 
say it is dependent on domestic sources. How extensive is it? 

Mr. Wormser. It is much larger than the barter program, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. I will not belabor it any more, Mr. Chairman. 
I think we have made a record here that does provide some informa- 
tion for future guidance of the committee and the Senate. 

I certainly hope, Mr. Secretary, that you will try to get that long- 
range program up here just as soon as you can, so we will avoid the 
logjam of the end of the session, and if we can accomplish something 
and demonstrate that we are really doing something instead of merely 
planning—planning is essential as a prerequisite to action, I concede 
that, but we must mave action. 

Mr. Cuttson. You do not hope it any more than I. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


OFFICE OF MINERAL& MOBILIZATION 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE AND JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$313,000 for the Office of Minerals Mobilization. 

For the current year $300,000 was appropriated. The increase of 
$13,000 is required to pay the Government’s contribution to the civil 
service retirement fund. 

The justifications and statements will be included in the record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Analysis of adjusted appropriation 


Coordination of activities: 


SADRMAT SC CU REUNIDINS., RIDE C sors x--s cnigeesgvin stain snscigpnaeanesih eee teams daeche eicemaaatdia ieee iaias $300, 000 
Increase in base due to Government’s contribution to the re- 

RES Fe ities cds ccrcces tp nssasmeieiag-anconsalsciapcee eaea pee emeae a acecaaae enemas dae eancatanien 13, 000 
TING, GODTOGIIE CN nn. ntvincnereeredenuimsaunieadicaes 313, 000 


Analysis by activities 
Coordination of activities: 
SRTERISUIIER, ADE ONIEINEEE cmns csterneepacederaiacnciibsbneadaads etiieia ania $313, 000 
TEEREMIR UI, . SUES uc-s sid va teaching ovcbigeampe eamamnigeciiaeia ties seem nae 313, 000 


The estimate of $313,000 is the same as the appropriation for the current 
year adjusted to cover the Government’s contribution to the retirement fund. 
Funds for this office are requested to enable the Secretary to carry out the 
responsibilities assigned to him for plans and programs to assure that supplies 
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of critical and strategic metals and minerals (including solid fuels) will be ade- 
quate to meet essential civilian and military requirements. These materials 
are needed to meet the increasing demands of an expanding economy as wel] 
as the requirements during partial or full mobilization. 

The Office of Minerals Mobilization is largely an outgrowth of the work of 
the President’s Cabinet Committee on Minerals Policy appointed by the Presi- 
dent on October 26, 1953, to study the problems relating to the production and 
utilization of minerals and to make recommendations for policies in this field, 

At an early point in its deliberations the Cabinet Committee reviewed the 
existing distribution of functions among Government agencies with res 
to the minerals industries, and seeking improvements, observed that while the 
Office of Defense Mobilization is responsible for overall mobilization planning 
activities, such activities relating to minerals had been reduced to a bare skeleton 
basis and divided among several agencies. As a result the Committee decided 
that the Office of Defense Mobilization should review with the Departments of 
Interior and Commerce, and other agencies concerned, the tasks which need 
to be carried on to build and maintain the mobilization base for metals and 
minerals, and should issue necessary delegations of authority to assure full 
coverage of mobilization planning for metals and minerals within the policy 
framework and criteria established by ODM. 

Action on this recommendation was reflected in the issuance on November 5, 
1954, of Executive Order 10574, which amended Executive Order 10480 provid- 
ing for the administration of the defense mobilization program and the Director 
of ODM’s subsequent delegation of certain functions with respect to specified 
aspects of production and processing of metals and minerals to the Secretary of 
the Interior. These delegations (DMO-I-7, amendment 1 (Revised) ; DMOQ- 
VII-5, amendment 1; and DMO-I-13) became effective November 12, 1954. The 
functions with respect to minerals and metals correspond closely to those defense 
mobilization planning functions which Interior agencies have been performing 
relating to petroleum and gas, solid fuels, and electric power. 

The final report of the Cabinet Committee, issued November 30, 1955, after 
approval by the President, represents the policy guidelines for Government ae- 
tion with respect to minerals. <A large portion of the staff responsibility for 
carrying forward the recommendations of the Cabinet Committee devolved 
upon the Secretary of the Interior, both as a result of the delegations of author- 
ity from the Office of Defense Mobilization and by virtue of the Secretary’s 
general responsibilities for minerals. 

Subsequently the Secretary redelegated to the General Services Administra- 
tion certain of the minerals functions which the Office of Defense Mobilization 
had delegated to him on November 12, 1954, including screening and making 
recommendations to ODM on requests for tax amortizations, loans, guaranties, 
and procurement contracts. 

In January 1955, the Secretary established the Office of Minerals Mobilization, 
under the general supervision of the Assistant Secretary for Mineral Resources, 
to carry out the mobilization functions on metals and minerals retained by the 
Department (except for the Defense Minerals Exploration Administration fune- 
tions) and transferred to the Office the mobilization functions for solid fuels, 
previously vested in the Defense Solid Fuels Administration and later in the 
Bureau of Mines. 


Functions of the Office of Minerals Mobilization 


The Office of Minerals Mobilization marshals and coordinates the working 
capabilities of the Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey and coordinates 
programs with industry and the Office of Defense Mobilization, the General 
Services Administration and other agencies concerned. The responsibilities as- 
signed to the Office include the following : 

A. Develops, assembles, and evaluates data as to the productive capacity and 
supplies of such products from both domestic and foreign sources. 

B. Recommends the establishment or modification, of expansion goals, and 
develops and recommends expansion programs, including advice concerning 
financial incentives and aids for overcoming shortages of capacity or supply; 
analyzes problems involved in maintaining an adequate mobilization base and 
recommends necessary action programs, including legislation; and assists the 
Office of Defense Mobilization in formulating plans for the stockpiling of strategic 
and critical materials. 
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C. Develops, assembles, and evaluates data as to materials, equipment, trans- 
portation, and other requirements of the metals, minerals, and solid fuels indus- 
tries and as requested by the Office of Defense Mobilization, assembles data on 
requirements for metals, minerals, solid fuels, and petroleum coke products as 
presented by, or obtained on behalf of other Federal agencies. 

D. Formulates necessary foreign mineral exploration and development 
programs. 

E. Develops and maintains programs, including the preparation of the neces- 
sary orders and regulations for the operation of the industries and cooperates 
with the Office of Defense Mobilization and other agencies in planning other 
production and distribution controls relating thereto. 

F. Provides guidance and leadership to the industries in the formation of 
plans and programs to insure the continuity of essential production in times of 
emergency. 

G. Screens and makes recommendations on requests for tax amortization, loans, 
guaranties, and procurement contracts with respect to solid fuels; and collabo- 
rates with the Department of Defense and the Office of Defense Mobilization on 
security plans for the metals, minerals, and solid fuels industries. 

Specific duties 

The Office of Minerals Mobilization will stress performance of the following 
duties during the fiscal year 1958. 

1. Plans for maintaining mobilization base——The Office will continue to pre 
pare studies and recommendations to ODM on the mobilization base and means 
for reaching and maintaining desired levels of production for given commodities. 
These plans take into account various assumed price levels, and supply from 
foreign sources, from recovery of secondary metal, and from substitutions of 
materials. Levels of domestic production included in these plans are those re- 
quired to meet both peacetime and emergency conditions. Further, these plans 
specify how supplies needed to meet requirements can best be assured through 
selective use of the several methods available, including loans, tax incentives, 
guaranteed prices, tariff revision, purchase programs, stockpiling, and foreign 
procurement and development. These plans as developed are presented to ODM 
for policy review and appropriate action. The Office will continue to prepare 
analyses of present and future mineral reserves and producing capacity, domestic 
and foreign. In so doing the Office will continue to rely on the Geological 
Survey, the Bureau of Mines, and the minerals industries for basic data. 

2, Claimant functions—The Office will continue to prepare estimates of the 
needs of the minerals industries for equipment and materials, and for fuels 
and energy, manpower, transportation, and access roads, and will develop plans 
for serving as claimant agency for these industries in the event that a new 
emergency should require the reimposition of controls. 

8. Technical, economic, and statistical services.—The Office will continue to 
serve as a principal source of advice and assistance. Advise and assist other 
agencies, particularly : 

(a) ODM on such matters as its determination of overall national require- 
ments for minerals, particularly from the standpoint of supply factors; pro- 
posed expansion goals; stockpile goals; desirable levels of peacetime and 
emergency production; probable effects of price changes, tariff revision, tax 
modification, guaranteed prices, and other economic devices; and the probable 
course of technological improvements in mining methods and metallurgy and 
mineral utilization. 

(6) GSA on such matters as the structure of the mineral industries and the 
capability of individual producers, feasibility of new technical processes, prob- 
lems of foreign development and production, and technical factors in procure- 
ment and stockpile management. 

(c) State Department, ICA, and other agencies on matters affecting foreign 
minerals supply and international trade in minerals as related to United States 
mobilization plans. 

(d) Commerce Department on such matters as identification and rating of 
essential facilities, the effect upon the minerals industries of draft orders for 
control of construction and materials distribution in event of emergency, and 
problems of minerals supply related to expansions of capacity for fabrication of 
metals. 
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4. Protection of wartime production.—The Office will continue to consult with 
industry and maintain liaison with other agencies on plant protection, dispersal, 
and development of plans and regulations to assure continued industry opera. 
tion under emergency conditions. 


Internal relationships 


Although the Secretary has delegated to the Office of Minerals Mobilization 
the responsibility for carrying out the Department’s functions with respect to 
mobilization planning for minerals and solid fuels (except defense exploration), 
effective fulfillment of these responsibilities has required the establishment of 
new organizational and functional relationships within the Department. Ip 
order to make maximum use of the facilities and technical knowledge and 
experience of the Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey, an arrangement 
has been developed whereby these organizations, through formally established 
channels, prepare the detailed analyses, evaluations, and forecasts of minerals 
supply and alternative methods and costs of meeting mobilization requirements, 
These studies serve as the primary basis for the recommendations of the Office 
of Minerals Mobilization for expanding or maintaining current domestic capacity 
or other means of assuring adequate supplies of raw materials under mobiliza- 
tion conditions. In addition to these major studies, the specialists of the bureaus 
are made available to the Office of Minerals Mobilization for technical advice and 
assistance on problems which do not require major studies and analyses. It is 
expected that in connection with other minerals-mobilization responsibilities 
arrangements will be made by the Office of Minerals Mobilization with the 
bureaus for continuing assistance. 

On a less formal basis, relationships have been developed with the technica] 
review staff and with the staff of the Assistant Secretary for Mineral Resources 
to assure policy coordination within the Department on mobilization and 
minerals matters. 


Programs 


The emphasis of the Office during the fiscal year 1957 has been placed on esti- 
mating the adequacy of supply of minerals and metals and of solid fuels in 
periods of national-defense emergencies, and in recommending plans and pro- 
grams for achieving and maintaining necessary mobilization-base levels. The 
Office has also been concerned with the establishment of a standby and readiness 
program which could be quickly activated in the event of an emergency. 

In 1958 OMM will be engaged in continuous evaluations and reevaluations of 
the preparedness position of the United States in raw materials and solid fuels 
by making continuous review and study of available sources of supply as against 
requirements under mobilization conditions. 

In carrying out its mobilization responsibilites, the Office has established and 
maintained coordination with other Government agencies which plan and carry 
out programs directly or indirectly affecting minerals mobilization. In this 
connection, a plan was put into effect with the Office of Defense Mobilization 
and the Department of Agriculture to establish a cooperative working agreement 
in the barter program. In addition to participation in these broad developmental 
projects, the Office participated in Operation Alert 1956, processed current appli- 
cations for rapid tax amortization and other assistance in solid fuels, prepared 
for periodic reports of operations as required, analyzed and commented on legis- 
lation under consideration by the Congress, and testified before congressional 
committees. 

In pursuance to Executive Order 10660 dated February 15, 1956, providing 
for a national-defense executive reserve program, steps were taken during fiscal 
1957 to set up such a program in the Office of Minerals Mobilization. During 
1958, it is anticipated that this program will be put into effect. It is anticipated 
that 60 reservists will be appointed, 40 in the solid-fuels area and 20 in metals 
and minerals. 
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Itemization of estimate 
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Contributions to the retirement fund 
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STATEMENT OF FELIx BE. WORMSER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR MINERAL RESOURCES 


I am appearing in support of a budget request of $313,000 for the operation of 
the Office of Minerals Mobilization for the next fiscal year. This request is for 
approximately the same amount appropriated by the Congress for the current 
fiseal year. 

The Office of Minerals Mobilization is an organization under my general super- 
vision which carriers out the Department’s responsibilities for the defense aspects 
of minerals and solid fuels. It was established about 2 years ago, largely as a 
result of the finding of the President’s Cabinet Committee on Mineral Policy in 
1954 that “the Office of Defense Mobilization is responsible for overall mobiliza- 
tion planning activities of the Government but those activities relating to min- 
erals have been reduced to a bare skeleton basis and divided among several agen- 
cies.’ The Office is a small one which draws primarily upon other organizatioris 
within the Department, mainly the Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey, 
for technical, statistical, and economic information as a basis for its operation. 
Requests for funds for these supporting activities are included in the presenta- 
tions of the two bureaus. 

The operations of the Office of Minerals Mobilization consist of two major 
segments. The first, on which the Office has concentrated its efforts thus far, has 
been in improving the supply position of metals and minerals which are apt to 
be in such short supply in emergency periods as to constitute impediments and 
bottlenecks for military and essential civilian production. It has clearly defined 
the mobilization supply problems and has recommended measures of governmen- 
tal assistance which it has considered essential for security. It has tackled with 
determination the mass of long-unresolved issues on metals and minerals mo- 
bilization which confronted it when it came into being, and I think I can honestly 
say that the Office now has this backlog of supply problems firmly in hand. In 
addition to dealing with current operational supply issues, the major preblem for 
the future will be to kcep the Government’s minerals and solid fuels programs in 
pace with mobilization requirements through frequent commodity by commodity 
evaluations of developments in production and trade in relation to modifications 


made by the Office of Defense Mobilization in overall industrial mobilization 
plans. 
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Marked progress has been made in the past year, particularly in solid fuels, 
in the second segment of its work—the readiness phase which involves prepara- 
tion and testing of standby organizational and operational plans to be put into 
effect in a defense emergency. A field organization can now be activated on 
short notice to distribute coal in event of a national disaster, and plans for 
governmental operations in various types of emergencies have been prepared and 
approved. Work on readiness programs for other minerals has had to oceup 
a secondary position to the supply phase, but is expected to have equal emphasis 
during the coming year. 

The Director of the Office of Minerals Mobilization will present a statement 
if you wish it and will answer your questions on his program. 


STATEMENT OF SPENCER 8. SHANNON, DIREcTOR, OFFICE OF MINERALS MOBILIZATION 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The budget request of the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year 1958 
includes $313,000 for the Office of Minerals Mobilization. This represents no in- 
crease over the adjusted appropriation for 1957. 

This Office functions under the immediate supervision of the Assistant Secre 
tary for Mineral Resources and is responsible for preparedness planning and 
programing for metal and mineral raw materials and solid fuels. The Office 
was established in 1955 as the result of recommendations made by the President's 
Cobinet Committee on Minerals Policy, and more specifically, to meet additional 
mobilization responsibilities for metals, minerals, and solid fuels delegated to the 
Secretary of the Interior by the Office of Defense Mobilization in November 1954, 
The Office of Minerals Mobilization serves as the focal point within the De 
partment and within the Government for the development of mobilization pro- 
grams for metal and mineral raw materials and for solid fuels, and as a 
skeleton staff for action in an emergency to assure continuity of supply of critical 
and strategic metals, minerals, and solid fuels. 


B. HISTORY AND FUNCTIONS 


The Office of Minerals Mobilization is, in general, responsible through the 
Secretary to the Office of Defense Mobilization for continuous evaluation of the 
preparedness position of the United States in mineral raw materials and solid 
fuels, and for preparing and submitting to ODM recommendations for Govern- 
ment action whenever necessary to assure adequate supplies of such commodities 
to meet military and civilian needs under conditions of partial or full mobilization. 
These recommendations for Government action relate to measures to maintain 
adequate mobilization base levels, establishment, or modification of expansion 
goals, use of financial aids and incentives, objectives of stockpiling programs, 
estimates of materials, equipment, and transportation requirements for the 
metals, minerals and solid fuels industries, evaluation of proposed foreign 
minerals exploration and development programs, and adoption of standby orders 
and regulations as readiness measures. 

In addition, the Office of Minerals Mobilization is responsible for maintaining 
guidance and leadership to the metals, minerals and solid fuels industries in 
preparation for a defense emergency. It also screens and makes recommendations 
to ODM on applications for assistance under expansion goals for the solid fuels 
industry. 

The authority of the Office of Minerals Mobilization is derived from Order 
2781 of January 6, 1955, of the Secretary of the Interior which assigned to this 
Office the preparedness functions and responsibilities relating to solid fuels, and 
production of coal chemicals and the distribution of petroleum coke, and to 
metals and minerals, which the Secretary had received by delegation for the 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, except for domestic exploration 
for metals and minerals and certain functions redelegated to the Administrator 
of General Services. This delegation transferred to the Office of Minerals 
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Mobilization metals and minerals responsibilities which had been held by the 
Secretary since November 12, 1954, and solid fuels responsibility which had 
previously been delegated to the Director of the Bureau of Mines by the Secre- 
tary. 

The Director of the Office was appointed in May 1955, and the Office com- 
menced operation on funds appropriated for it on July 1, 1955. 

Since its establishment, the Office has relied primarily upon the Bureau of 
Mines and the Geological Survey of the Department of the Interior for the col- 
lection, compilation, analysis and evaluation of data on minerals and solid fuels, 
and upon staff assistance from other organizations within the Department, 
primarily the Technical Review Staff. These arrangements were necessary to 
avoid the creation in OMM of technical and scientific staffs which would dupli- 
cate or parallel the knowledge and experience to be found elsewhere within 
the Department. It is believed that this method of operation should continue. 
Effective working relations have been established not only with the Bureau 
of Mines and the Geological Survey, but also with the other organizational units 
within the Government and with industry. 


C. OPERATIONS 


During 1957, the major part of the work of this Office has been given to mo- 
bilization base problems and recommendations to ODM as to measures for reach- 
ing and maintaining desired levels of production for essential materials. Much 
of this work has been as a result of specific requests from ODM for information, 
advice and recommendations. Other studies have been initiated by the Office 
of Minerals Mobilization because of a recognized need for more detailed evalu- 
ation of certain aspects of mobilization planning or for assessments of the 
mobilization supply position in specific commodities. 

In 1958 the Office of Minerals Mobilization will be concerned with a con- 
tinuous evaluation and reevaluation of the preparedness position of the United 
States in the 85 assigned minerals, metals and solid fue s under conditions of 
full and partial mobilization. This Office will be engaged in continuing recom- 
mendations for development of programs and means to assure adequate supplies 
of these materials in times of emergency. 

Attention has been devoted during fiscal 1957 to the study of the need for, and 
preparation of, drafts of standby control orders and related forms, which could 
be immediately activated in the event of emergency. In 1958, it is estimated 
that these studies will be completed and the essential orders drafted on a standby 
basis. 

The President’s executive reserve program as established by Executive Order 
10660 dated February 15, 1956, will be implemented in this Office during fiscal 
1958. Some preliminary work has already been done along these lines. Ten- 
tative acceptances have been received from 14 potential reservists in the solid 
fuels area and 11 in the minerals and metals area. Confirmation of appoint- 
ment of these officials into the program awaits the outcome of security investi- 
gations. When the program has been put completely into effect it is anticipated 
that the Office of Minerals Mobilization will have 60 executive reservists on a 
standby basis ready to fill executive Government posts in the event of a national 
emergency. During fiscal 1958, after these appointments have been processed, 
these reservists will be given intensive training and briefing sessions on mobi- 
lization planning to meet emergency situations. 


SUMMARY OF ACCOMPLISH MENTS 


Senator Dworsuak. Just before we recess, I do not think we want 
to ask Secretary Wormser anything about his Office of Mineral Mo- 
bilization, but I think we might request that a brief summary of the 
accomplishments during the past year might be provided for the 
record, so that we will have some t tangible evidence of what is being 
done. 

Mr. Wormser. I am delighted you asked for that. We will have 
one prepared. I am eally greatly pleased at the way this project 
has worked out over the years. 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF MINERALS MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D. ¢@, 


STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS OF THE OFFICE OF MINERALS MOBILIZATION, APRIL 1, 
1956, THroveH Marcy 31, 1957 


1. Commodity mobilization evaluations 


For the period April 1, 1956, to March 31, 1957, 27 major commodity evalua- 
tions were completed, of which 15 were comprehensive mobilization base evalua- 
tions, 4 were expansion-goal evaluations, and 8 were commodity evaluations 
of other mobilization aspects. Of these, 21 were prepared at the request of and 
for the use of the Office of Defense Mobilization. The rest were for the interna] 
use of the Office of Minerals Mobilization. Attached as exhibit A is a list of 
the completed evaluations. Exhibit B lists the 24 major evaluations in progress 
on April 1, 1957. 


2. Stockpiling 


The Office undertook much of the staff work and represented the Department 
in the ODM’s Interdepartmental Materials Advisory Committee which recom- 
mends on the need for stockpiling and related phases of mobilization planning 
and programing. 

The Office prepared commodity-by-commodity evaluations of materials eligible 
under the barter program and represented the Department in interagency meet- 
ings for the purpose of advising the Office of Defense Mobilization on revision 
of the barter authorizations for the strategic and supplemental stockpiles for 
fiscal year 1955-56 and on the barter authorizations for fiscal year 1956-57. 
The Office is participating in advisory interagency meetings in connection with 
the preparation of barter authorizations for fiscal year 1957-58. 

A number of additional special reports were prepared by the Office on specific 
commodities under the barter program, on opportunities for domestic minerals 
producers under the program, and on policy, legal and administrative aspects of 
the barter program. 

The Office also undertook the staff work on mobilization problems related to 
metals, minerals, and solid fuels dealt with by other interagency committees 
including the Defense Mobilization Board and the Council on Foreign Beonomie 
Policy. 


8. Necessity certificates for solid fuels 


Listed below is a summary of the status of applications for necessity 
certificates : 


Mar. 31, 1956] Mar. 1, 1957 Increase 


Number of applications: 
Filed 


a a ae od 320 17 
Certified... — ae 147 1 


Withdrawn, denied and/or canceled... --_- ue 173 16 
Value of applications in millions of dollars: 


i sol iia a dtiadee ia iaeitindiat ie eiittrind $1, 347.7 7 $320.0 
0 4.6 


File - 
Certified __- 698. 4 


Withdrawn, denied and/or canceled_---__-- it J 649. 3 7 315.4 


In addition to the new applications handled during the year April 1, 1956, to 
March 31, 1957, as reflected in the preceding table, 12 reports on necessity certifi- 
cates were submitted to ODM as follows: six requests for extension of time, 
3 requests for reconsideration of applications previously denied, and 3 requests 
for amendments as reflected by final costs. 


4. NATO coal and steel meeting 


At the request of the Department of State a member of the staff represented the 
United States at a meeting of the Coal and Steel Planning Committee of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization in Paris, France, in Sepember 1956. The 
meeting was for the purpose of approving a report prepared by the Planning 
Committee dealing with the mobilization problems of solid fuels supplies. 
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5, Availability of United States coal for increased exports to Europe 


In November at the request of the Office of Defense Mobilization a staff paper 
was prepared on the availability of United States coal for increased exports to 
Burope. This paper required a review of available productive facilities, rail- 
road-transportation equipment, dumping facilities, and vessel availability for in- 
creased export shipments, 

6. Legislation 


The Office prepared evaluations of the mobilization implications of proposed 
legislation having a bearing on metals, minerals, and solid fuels. 


7, Executive reserve program 


The Office has during the past year been actively engaged in recruitment for 
the national-defense executive reserve. In metals and minerals, 17 invitations 
have been extended to qualified industry officials, from whom 15 acceptances 
have been received. In solid fuels, 18 candidates have been accepted and clear- 
ances have thus far been obtained on 14. 


8. Federal civil-defense functions in solid fuels 


FCDA delegation No. 3 delegated to the Department of the Interior the re- 
sponsibility for planning and directing Federal activities designed to procure, 
store, transport, and distribute adequate fuel supplies to attacked areas and re- 
ception centers. 

Progress was made in organizing local emergency solid-fuels committees for 
areas designated by FCDA as “target areas for civil-defense purposes,” and in 
other areas where specifically requested by State civil-defense directors. Con- 
ferences have been held with civil-defense officials in 14 States and the District 
of Columbia. 


9. Continuity of government 


(a) Emergency operations planning.—Plans for a headquarters organization 
for a wartime Office of Minerals Mobilization and for a wartime Solid Fuels 
Administration to be established at the Department’s relocation center in the 
event of emergency were developed, as were organization charts and statements 
of functions for each segment of the organization. 

(b) Relocation center documents.—During the past year this Office has ar- 
ranged to have duplicate sets of all records deemed essential to operation in 
event of emergency transported to the relocation center. 


10. Continuity of industry 


(a) MRO study.—In January 1956, the Bureau of Mines, at the request of the 
Office of Minerals Mobilization, sent approximately 25,000 questionnaires to 
operators of mines and mineral and metals processing plants within the purview 
of this Office to obtain current data on quantities of steel, copper, and aluminum 
required for maintenance, repair, and operations. Results of this survey were 
tabulated and returned to the Office of Minerals Mobilization in June. 

Subsequently, at the request of the Office of Defense Mobilization, the data 
obtained from this survey was used in estimating the needs, under full mobiliza- 
tion, of the metals and minerals mines, mills, and smelters for steel, copper, and 
aluminum for construction and for maintenance, repair, and operating supplies. 
These estimates were prepared in accordance with criteria furnished by the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, so that they could be consolidated with similar 
estimates for other industries. A report was submitted to ODM on June 14, 1956. 

(b) Industry Evaluation Board studies—Pursuant to a delegation of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, industry evaluation studies were completed on 
the following industries: copper, zinc, and antimony. A study on the sulfur 
industry is in progress. 

(c) Bomb damage assessment program.—At the request of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, plans were developed and work begun on compiling the 
requisite data on damage assessment for the metals and minerals industry. 

(d) Standby orders.—Drafts of a number of mobilization orders have been 
prepared for possible use in an emergency. 

(e) Industrial survival—Two members of the staff of the Office attended 
the industry-defense courses at the FCDA staff college with a view to recom- 
mending to, and assisting industry in putting into effect survival programs in 
minerals and mining plants. 
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11. Operation Aleri, 1956 


In July the Office participated in Operation Alert, 1956. Twenty-five action 
problems in minerals were handled during the exercise and 14 major problems 
in solid fuels. 


12. Probex—M-57 


The Office participated in an interagency seminar-type course dealing with the 
responsibilities that each agency would assume during a period of emergency, 
In addition, the Office participated in individual sessions held to work out un- 


solved problems which were developed during various operations, alerts, or test 
exercises, 





Exuisir A 


MaJor CoMMOpITY EVALUATIONS COMPLETED FOR THE PERIOD APRIL 1, 1956, 
THrRouGH Marcon 31, 1957 


(Classified except as noted) 


Columbium-tantalum, comprehensive mobilization base. 
Tungsten, comprehensive mobilization base. 
Nickel, expansion goal. 

Beryl, comprehensive mobilization base, 

Nickel cobalt, expansion goal. 

Chromium, comprehensive mobilization buse. 
Mica, expansion goal. 

All nonstockpile commodities, supply evaluation. 
Graphite, comprehensive mobilization base. 
Mercury, comprehensive mobilization base. 

Price and wage freeze. 

Rutile, expansion goal. 

Exploration assistance. 

Antimony, comprehensive mobilization base. 
Tungsten barter. 

Three-year deficiences. 

Domestic fluorspar reserves (press release Summary issued). 
Metallurgical-grade fluorspar, comprehensive mobilization base. 

Lead, comprehensive mobilization base. 

Zinc, comprehensive mobilization base. 

Zirconium, comprehensive mobilization base. 

Copper, comprehensive mobilization base. 

Emery, comprehensive mobilization base. 

Battery- and chemical-grade manganese, comprehensive mobilization base. 
Barter for metallurgical chrome and manganese. 
Talc, comprehensive mobilization base. 

Rutile and ilmenite, comprehensive mobilization base. 


Exureit B 


Masor CoMMODITY EVALUATIONS IN PREPARATION APRIL 1, 1957 






Aluminum, comprehensive mobilization base 
Bauxite, comprehensive mobilization base 
Bismuth, comprehensive mobilization base 
Cadmium, comprehensive mobilization base 
Celestite, comprehensive mobilization base 
Coal, metallurgical grade, comprehensive mobilization base 
Cobalt, comprehensive mobilization base 

Diamonds, comprehensive mobilization base 

Fluorspar, comprehensive mobilization base 

Germanium, requirements-supply study 

Iron ore, comprehensive mobilization base 

Magnesium, comprehensive mobilization base 

Manganese, metallurgical grade, comprehensive mobilization base 
Molybdenum, comprehensive mobilization base 

Nickel, comprehensive mobilization base 
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Platinum metals, comprehensive mobilization base 
Quartz crystals, comprehensive mobilization base 
Rare earths, comprehensive mobilization base 
Selenium, comprehensive mobilization base 
Taconite, comprehensive mobilization base 

Tin, comprehensive mobilization base 

Titanium, comprehensive mobilization base 
Vanadium, comprehensive mobilization base 


AGENCY RESPONSIBILITY 


Senator Dworsnak. It is about 2 years now, a little less, is it not? 

Mr. Wormser. Yes, and it has worked out excellently. Certainly, 
you no longer hear the criticism of the Bureau of Mines and the Geo- 
logical Survey and others. 

Senator Dworsuak. If I understand correctly, this agency is not 
charged with making policy, but rather with the responsibility of 
gathering data. 

I presume it will have information affecting the mining at home 
and abroad which would have a bearing, or rather pertinent informa- 
tion to be used in the formulating of policy at home and abroad. 

Mr. Wormser. Particularly, to advise ODM in its mobilization 
effort. 

Senator DworsHak. That is all. 


ACQUISITION OF STRATEGIC MINERALS 
HOUSE ALLOWANCE AND JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Haypen. The House disallowed the budget estimate of $40 
million for the acquisition of strategic minerals. 

The justifications and statements will be included in the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Analysis by activities 





1 Appropria- Estimate, 
Activities tion 1958 


1, Acquisition of materials: | 


(a) Cost of materials purchased ____- ‘ 0 ditale Stale Se getuauh-pal Sey Rees eee $38, 464, 800 
(b) Operating expense - yi ogaAmaants asa a nna ianeiebl 36, 000 49, 200 


eee... Soa ess benebies okra e | 


20, 163, 400 38, 514, 000 


2. Custody of materials: 


(a) Handling and storage.__...___..____- ae eh ga a Dehcalidine Grasse th 722, 600 1, 305, 200 
(©) Operating expemse <_..-... 2.2... 64 


, 000 100, 800 

GEROTE. aiicwnssnascs . = 7 786, 600 1, 406, 000 

3. Administrative operations t i 50,000 ~ 80 000 
-| \ 





JUSTIFICATION 


The act of July 19, 1956 (70 Stat. 579) authorized interim assistance programs 
for certain segments of the minerals industry pending the development of a 
long-range nondefense domestic minerals program. 

The act also provided for implementing the assistance programs by authorizing 
and directing the Department of the Interior to establish and maintain programs 
to purchase limited quantities of tungsten, asbestos, acid-grade fluorspar, and 
columbium-tantalum from mines located within the United States, its Territories 





0 
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and possessions. The programs are to continue in effect until either the quan- 
tities specified have been purchased, or until December 31, 1958, at which date 
the authority under the act shall terminate. It is estimated that the quantities 
specified in the act, when considered in conjunction with the price schedule and 
current rates of mine production, are adequate to continue the programs for @ 
period of approximately 2 years. 

In the case of the tungsten purchase program, in order to spread the economie 
benefits of the program as broadly as possible over the producing industry, it is 
specifically provided that the larger producers will be restricted in the quantities 
which they can offer to the Government during each calendar month. 

S. 3982, which proposed the legislation, was passed by the Congress after 
extended hearings before both the Senate and the House committees at which 
voluminous testimony was taken from industry and Government witnesses. 
Testimony given at these hearings made it unmistakably clear that substantia] 
portions of the industries producing the minerals covered by the act would be 
forced to close down unless some assistance were given to permit the continuance 
of operations during an interim period of adjustment to normal market condi- 
tions. These mining industries in principal part have been developed under 
aggressive procurement programs for defense purposes. Although continued 
acquisition of the minerals produced from these domestic mines would not be 
justified if only defense considerations were involved, continuance of the opera- 
tion of the mines is still a factor to be considered in the solution to problems 
centering around the maintenance of the domestic production component of the 
mobilization base in these commodities and the assurance of a source of supply 
for our expanding peacetime requirements. 

The programs authorized by the act are considered to be interim programs 
only, necessary to the survival of these strategic mining industries during a 
period within which the Administration and the Congress may give further 
consideration to a long-term, nondefense, domestic minerals program. It is 
expected that during this interim period some of the producers of these com- 
modities will be able to adjust substantial portions of their production to normal 
competitive market conditions. How many, and for what quantity of mine pro- 
duction, it is difficult to estimate at this time. There should, however, be de- 
veloped new and additional information during this period which will be useful 
in managing a long-term program. 

The Department of the Interior delegated to the General Services Administra- 
tion the necessary authority to administer the mineral programs as provided 
in the act. These programs have been most carefully devised to return to the 
Government the maximum results for the money expended consistent with the 
purposes of the legislation. The programs established to carry out the purpose 
of the act are nearly identical with those conducted by the General Services 
Administration for purchase of these and other minerals from domestic mines 
under the authority of the Defense Production Act, as amended. 

The Second Supplemental Appropriation Act for the fiscal year 1957 made 
available $21 million for the administration of this program on a partial year 
basis. It is anticipated that these funds will be exhausted before January 1957 
and that a supplemental request for $30 million will be submitted to the Congress 
at the earliest possible date. This action is consistent with the wishes of the 
Congress as evidenced by the following statement made by the Senate sub- 
committee in reporting out the supplemental appropriation item: 

“The budget estimate for this program ($91,670,000) is the estimated cost for 
2% years. It is the view of the committee that the sum recommended is ade- 
quate to carry out the program through January of 1957. The committee expects 
the Department to submit a supplemental request for funds, through the Bureau 
of the Budget when additional funds are required.” 

The Department is requesting an appropriation of $40 million for fiscal year 
1958. This amount together with the additional supplemental of $30 million 
anticipated for fiscal year 1957 will enable the Department to continue the 
purchase programs and accomplish the objectives of the interim assistance pro- 
gram. 
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Itemization of estimate 


Estimate 
1957 





PROGRAM AND FINANCING 


Appropriation 


OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 

01 Personal services. ; picbbiddd «ss cmeebeneen seed dongs 565 " $116, 400 
02 Travel . “ ialecniaimediiaadl 16, 100 
03 Transport ition of things mes psrtesnia tm een rails: cadena atte ate Q 1, 207, 200 
04 Communication services___--.........----- i 4, 400 
06 Printing and reproduction__- a dmat hin tombe benina ’ 1, 400 
07 Other contractual services- ‘ a 724, 1, 308, 200 

Payment to “‘: Administrative oper: ations: fund, General Services 


ministration” sins emaeraed Deeded 35 ack dabatd 5 80, 000 

08 Supplies and materials . ' ‘ 0S 37, 259, 106 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions: 
Cc ontribution to retirement fund 


Total obligations 21, 000, 000 40, 006, 00n 


ACQUISITION OF STRATEGIC MINERALS 


(House hearings, pp. 325-336) 


Appropriation 1957 
Estimate 

House allowance 
Restoration requested 


(P. 3, line 9) 


Amendment requested : 
age 3, after line 9, insert the following: 


“ACQUISITION OF STRATEGIC MINERALS 


“For necessary expenses in carrying out the provisions of the ‘Domestic 
Tungsten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, and Columbium-Tantalum Production and Pur- 
chase Act of 1956” (70 Stat. 579), including services as authorized by Section 15 
of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), $40,000,000, to remain available 
until December 31, 1! 158: Provided, That this appropriation shall not be avail- 
able for expenses incurred in connection with materials procured under said 
Act after their transfer to the strategic or supplemental stockpile.” 


HOUSE REPORT 


“The committee has disallowed the budget request of $40 million for the 
domestic purchase of tungsten, asbestos, fluorspar, and columbium-tantalum 
during fiscal year 1958 under Public Law 733. As the committee stated when 
it recently disallowed a deficiency request of $30 million to continue this subsidy 
program during the current fiscal year, the program is entirely unwarranted 
considering there is clearly no defense justification for further acquisition of 
these minerals. 

“Secretary Humphrey in his recent appearance before the committee stated 
the 1958 budget could be cut and cited the need to resist public pressures that 
arise when the Government cancels a contract or discontinues a buying program. 
The committee believes this program is an excellent case at point and would be 
derelict in its duty if it did not recommend against this item which would in- 
volve a total cost to the taxpayer of $91 million. 
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“The Government under the Defense Production Act bought millions of dollars 
worth of these minerals at support prices. For example, from 1951 to 1956 the 
xovernment purchased from domestic tungsten producers at $63 per unit, 3 
million short-ton units at a total cost of $187,562,751. During this period, the 
Government also awarded certificates of tax necessity for rapid tax amortiza- 
tion and provided assistance under the defense minerals exploration programs to 
many of these same producers. When it was evident that further purchases of 
these minerals would no longer be justified under the stockpile program, H. R, 
6373 was passed by the Ist session of the 84th Congress directing the Office of 
Defense Mobilization to continue the domestic minehals purchase program. The 
President vetoed this bill on August 14, 1955, stating: 

“* * * Finally, the provisions of H. R. 6873 would apply to only a small 
segment of the domestic minerals industry and would not reach the funda- 
mentals of the program. Indeed this bill would make solution of the overall 
problems of the industry more difficult. * * * The interests of the domestic 
minerals industry will be better served by proceeding with the careful develop- 
ment of a long-range minerals program than by approving a stopgap measure ex. 
tending substantial Government aid to only a segment of the industry.” 

“Because the administration failed to take prompt action in submitting the 
long-range plan referred to in the President’s message, Congress in the closing 
days of the last session passed Public Law 733 authorizing additional purchases 
of these four minerals as ‘interim assistance’ to the industry. 

“The budget estimate submitted to initiate the program was sent directly to 
the Senate and there was no opportunity for consideration of the request by 
the House Appropriations Committee. In the first conference report on the 
Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, the appropriation of $35 million inserted 
by Senate was rejected and the report was adopted by the House. When the 
Senate refused to accept the conference action, the House committee finally agreed 
on a reduced amount of $21 million until it could have an opportunity to review 
the program at the beginning of the current session. 

“The committee has now had an opportunity to review the first 6 months of 
operation under the program. While it was contended that 700 domestic pro- 
ducers might benefit from the tungsten purchase program, the latest list sub- 
mitted by the Department of Interior shows that snce the new program was 
initiated on July 31, 1956, the Government has purchased $14,853,095 worth of 
tungsten from 206 producers. With corrections for producers listed more than 
once, 177 have participated in the program. Of these, 11 producers have received 
$12,826,765, or 86 percent of the total. Eighteen of the producers received $13,- 
713,044, or 92 percent of the total. Of the remaining 158 producers, who received 
only $1,140,051 during the 6-month period, 44 sold the Government less than 
$1,000 worth of tungsten. Many of these supplied as little as 40 pounds which is 
worth $110 under the subsidy program. 

“The committee is advised that some of these large producers are selling the 
production of their domestic mines to the Government at the subsidy program 
price of $55 a unit and purchasing foreign tungsten for use in their own industry 
at the United States market price of $35. 

“Indications are that a significant number of the producers are engaged in 
surface mining rather than deep mining and that some lease the mining rights 
from larger companies rather than own the property. 

“Proponents of this nondefense subsidy claim that continuing support of these 
mining industries is necesSary to assure a supply in time of emergency. The 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization assured the Congress in June 1956 
that the amount of these minerals on hand and on order, met both the minimum 
and long-term stockpile objectives. He stated that even if all sources of over- 
seas Supply were cut off, the United States would have an emergency stockpile 
adequate to last at least 5 years. It should also be made abundantly clear that 
the administration under the Defense Production Act continues to have ade 
quate authority and funds to purchase any of these minerals for which any 
unforeseen defense requirements may arise. 

“The committee agrees with the official of one of the leading tungsten mining 
companies who said in testifying on the authorizing legislation that continued 
Government purchase of tungsten ‘would be an easy answer, although I believe 
at the end of 3 years we will still be faced with the same problem we have today.’ 
A total of $21 million has already been spent on the ‘easy answer’ and the com- 
mittee feels strongly that the taxpayers should not be asked to continue to spend 
at a rate in excess of $4 million a month for the benefit of a small segment of the 
industry because of needless delay in the development of a long-range nondefense 
minerals policy.” 
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JUSTIFICATION 


The amendment restores the reduction of the $40 million estimate made by the 
House and is for the following activities: 


a 


Activity 


——$——— 


1. Acquisition of materials: 
(a) Cost of materials purchased 
(0) Operating expense. 


Total acquisition of materials 
2. Custody of materials: 
(a) Handling and storage 
(b) Operating expense - 


Total custody of materials 
3. Administrative operations 


Total _- 


! 
Appropria- 
tion 1957 


Budget 
estimate 


HLouse 
allowance 


Restoration 
requested 





$20, 127, 400 
36, 000 


20, 163, 400 





$38, 464, 800 
49, 200 


38, 514, 000 








722, 600 | 
64, 000 


1, 305, 200 
100, 800 





786, 600 | 
50, 000 | 
| 91, 000, 000 
' 





40, 000, 000 | Ie 





1, 406, 000 
80, 000 


40, 000, 006 


A breakdown of the restoration request by objects of expenditures follows: 


$116, 400 
16, 100 
207, 200 


01 Personal 
02 Travel : 
et "RRR 0 aes 
His: : RMON RD. | SI ick seen neinnilr Mish stan sneaienorecaleea eee 4, 400 
06 Printing and reproduction 1, 400 
ee. CORR COREL ACCU E, Ft iieie eikdereccherccnctte bieeataantenaee eh , 008, 200 
Payment to “Administrative operations fund, General Serv- 
ices Administration” 
08 Supplies and materials____ 
11 Contribution to the retirement fund 


I I as ceduistc ect avoineninacidcuuche tate aniedetaial 


80, 000 
37, 259, 100 
7, 200 


40, 000, 000 


The act of July 19, 1956 (70 Stat. 579), authorized interim assistance programs 
for certain segments of the minerals industry pending the development of a long- 
range nondefense domestic minerals program. 

The act also provided for implementing the assistance programs by authorizing 
and directing the Department of the Interior to establish and maintain programs 
to purchase limited quantities of tungsten, asbestos, acid-grade fluorspar, and 
columbium-tantalum from mines located within the United States, its Territories 
and possessions. The programs are to continue in effect until either the quanti- 
ties specified have been purchased, or until December 31, 1958, at which date the 
authority under the act shall terminate. It is estimated that the quantities 
specified in the act, when considered in conjunction with the price schedule and 
current rates of mine production, are adequate to continue the programs for a 
period of approximately 2 years. 

In the case of the tungsten-purchase program, in order to spread the economic 
benefits of the program as broadly as possible over the producing industry, it is 
specifically provided that the larger producers will be restricted in the quantities 
which they can offer to the Government during each calendar month. 

S. 3982, which proposed the legislation, was passed by the Congress after ex- 
tended hearings before both the Senate and the House committees at which 
voluminous testimony was taken from industry and Government witnesses. 
Testimony given at these hearings made it unmistakably clear that substantial 
portions of the industries producing the minerals covered by the act would be 
forced to close down unless some assistance were given to permit the continuance 
of operations during an interim period of adjustment to normal market condi- 
tions. These mining industries in principal part have been developed under 
aggressive procurement programs for defense purposes. Although continued 
acquistion of the minerals produced from these domestic mines would not he 
justified if only defense considerations were involved, continuance of the opera- 
tion of the mines is still a factor to be considered in the solution to problems cen- 
tering around the maintenance of the domestic production component of the 
mobilization base in these commodities and the assurance of a source of supply 
for our expanding peacetime requirements. 


Total 
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The programs authorized by the act are considered to be interim programs only, 






































necessary to the survival of these strategic mining industries during a neriog is 
within which the administration and the Congress may give further considera. th 
tion to a long-term, nondefense, domestic minerals program. It is expected that ba 
during this interim period some of the producers of these commodities will be fo: 
able to adjust substantial portions of their production to normal competitive | 
market conditions. How many, and for what quantity of mine production, it js fo 
difficult to estimate at this time. There should, however, be developed new and gr 
additional information during this period which will be useful in managing g mm 
long-term program. 

The Department of the Interior delegated to the General Services Administra. 23 
tion the necessary authority to administer the mineral programs as provided ip to 
the act. These programs have been most carefully devised to return to the D 
Government the maximum results for the money expended consistent with the of 
purposes of the legislation. The programs established to carry out the purpose 
of the act are similar to other programs conducted by the General Services Ad- Ww 
ministration for purchase of these and other minerals from domestic mines under 
the authority of the Defense Production Act, as amended. C 

The Second Supplemental Appropriation Act for the fiscal year 1957 made m 
available $21,000,000 for the administration of this program on a partial year m 
basis. These funds were exhausted for tungsten by December 1956 and a supple. tl 
mental request for $30,000,000 was submitted to the Congress. tl 

This action was consistent with the wishes of the Congress as evidenced by the wm 
following statement made by the Senate subcommittee in reporting out the sup. D 
plemental appropriation item: b 

“The budget estimate for this program ($91,670,000) is the estimated cost for A 
2% years. It is the view of the committee that the sum recommended is ade- n 
quate to carry out the program through January of 1957. The committee ex- ti 
pects the Department to submit a supplemental request for funds, through the s 
Bureau of the Budget when addittonal funds are required.” d 

The Department is requesting an appropriation of $40 million for fiscal year 8 
1958. This amount together with the additional supplemental of $30 million 
anticipated for fiscal year 1957 will enable the Department to continue the pur- I 
chase programs and accomplish the objectives of the interim assistance program. v 

t 
PREVIOUS HEARINGS d 
a 

Chairman Haynen. It is the view of the chairman of the committee I 
that the hearings on this matter in connection with the pending ur- ¢ 
gency deficiency appropriation bill gives the committee an adequate 
record. If it is agreeable with the other members of the committee 
we will have Secretary Wormser submit his statement for the record, t 
and the proceedings on this item in the hearings on the urgent defi- | 
ciency appropriation bill shall be considered as a part of the hearings 
of this subcommittee. The hearings referred to appear on pages 96 
to 158 in the Senate hearings on the urgent deficiency appropriation i 
bill. | 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Secretary Wormser’s statement will be included in the record at this 
oint. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 








STATEMENT OF FreLrx BD. WORMSER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, RE ACQUISITION OF 
STRATEGIC MINERALS 


In the estimate submitted to the committee at this time, the Department of the 
Interior is requesting an appropriation of $40 million for fiscal year 1958 to con- 
tinue programs authorized by the act of July 19, 1956. This act directed the 
Department to purchase limited quantities of tungsten, asbestos, acid-grade 
fluorspar, and columbium-tantalum from mines located within the United States, 
its Territories, and possessions. 
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In discussing this particular request, I should like to say that this amount 
is in addition to a supplemental request for $30 million which is pending before 
the Congress. Funds will be needed to carry the purchase programs through the 
palance of the current fiscal year, 1957. As a matter of fact, funds appropriated 
for this purpose last year have been virtually exhausted. 

To review the situation briefly, the Senate Supplemental Appropriation Act 
for this fiscal year made available $21 million for the administration of this pro- 
gram on a partial year basis. In approving this amount, the Senate subcom- 
mittee reported as follows: 

“The budget estimate for this program ($91,670,000) is the estimated cost for 
2% years. It is the view of the committee that the sum recommended is adequate 
to carry out the program through January of 1957. The committee expects the 
Department to submit a supplemental request for funds, through the Bureau 
of the Budget, when additional funds are required.” 

It may be seen that the action being taken by the Department is consistent 
with the wishes of Congress. 

You may recall that S. 3982, which proposed the legislation, was passed by the 
Congress after extended hearings before both the Senate and the House com- 
mittees, at which voluminous testimony was taken from industry and Govern- 
ment witnesses. Testimony given at these hearings made it unmistakably clear 
that substantial portions of the industries producing the minerals covered by 
the act would be forced to close down unless some assistance were given to per- 
mit the continuance of operations during an interim period of adjustment to 
normal market conditions. These mining industries, in principal part, have 
been developed under aggressive procurement programs for defense purposes. 
Although continued acquisition of the minerals produced from these domestic 
mines would not be justified if only defense considerations were involved, con- 
tinuance of the operation of the mines is still a factor to be considered in the 
solution to problems centering around the maintenance of the domestic pro- 
duction component of the mobilization base in these commodities and the as- 
surance of a source of supply for our expanding peacetime requirements. 

The programs authorized by the act are considered to be interim programs only, 
necessary to the survival of these strategic mining industries during a period 
within which the administration and the Congress may give further consideration 
to a long-term, nondefense, domestic minerals program. It is expected that 
during this interim period some of the producers of these commodities will be 
able to adjust substantial portions of their production to normal competitive 
market conditions. How many, and for what quantity of mine production, it is 
difficult to estimate at this time. There should, however, be developed new and 
additional information during this period which will be useful in managing a 
long-term program. 

The General Services Administration is handling the actual administration of 
these purchase programs under a delegation of authority from the Secretary of 
the Interior. Provision for this delegation was made within the act. These 
programs have been most carefully devised to return to the Government the 
maximum resuits for the money expended consistent with the purposes of the 
legislation. The programs established to carry out the purpose of the act are 
nearly identical with those conducted by the General Services Administration for 
purchase of these and other minerals from domestic mines under the authority of 
the Defense Production Act, as amended. 

Extensive hearings before this committee on the Department’s request for a sup- 
plemental appropriation of $30 million rather completely covered the necessity 
for continuance of these purchase programs. Statements made in support of the 
supplemental appropriation are equally applicable to this one. 

This concludes my brief general statement, but I am prepared, of course, to 
discuss this matter in whatever detail the committee may wish. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR MURRAY 
Chairman Haypen. I have received a letter from Senator Murray 


pertaining to the minerals-acquisition program. ‘The Senator’s letter 
will be included in the record. 
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(The letter referred to follows :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
April 1, 1957, 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I recently appeared before the Senate Committee op 
Appropriations to urge inclusion in the urgent deficiency appropriations bill of 
sufficient funds to implement Public Law 733—the Minerals Purchase Act, cover. 
ing tungsten, asbestos, columbium-tantalum, and acid-grade fluorspar—untij 
June 30 of this year. 

It is just as imperative that funds for this same purpose be included in the 
Department of Interior regular appropriation bill for fiscal 1958, and I urge 
the committee to keep faith with the producers of the 4 above-mentioned minerals 
by including in the bill now under consideration the sum of $40 million for con- 
tinued implementation of Public Law 733. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. Murray, 
Chairman. 
LETTER FROM SENATOR ROBERTSON 


Chairman Haypen. I will include in the record a letter from Sena- 
tor Willis Robertson, chairman of the Joint Committee on Defense 
Production, pertaining to the status of the tungsten stockpile. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
March 14, 1957. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DeAR Cari: You will recall that when our committee considered the first 
supplemental bill, I voted against the item for the stockpiling of tungsten. I 
then asked the staff of the Joint Committee on Defense Production, of which 
I am now chairman, to summarize for me the report we had received on that 
subject since I understood there would be an additional item for the stockpiling 
of tungsten in the Interior bill. 

There was such an item in the Interior bill, amounting to $40 million which 
was disallowed by the House and that bill is now before our Subcommittee on 
Interior. I would appreciate your kindness in bringing to the attention of that 
subcommittee the following report from the staff of my Joint Committee on 
Defense Production : 

“The report on tungsten indicates that the quantity of tungsten on hand 
and on order for the stockpile as of December 31, 1956, exceeded the long-term 
stockpile objective by 15 percent, and that in addition the amount of $363,170,283 
was in the Defense Production Act inventory (plus $3,060,000 on order), and 
$15,588,320 was in the inventory for the Interior-purchase program. Since 1959, 
virtually all of the tungsten produced in the United States has been purchased 
by the Government at $63 per unit, and foreign sources have supplied the com- 
mercial market in the United States at prices about 40 to 60 percent lower. 
Purchases of tungsten have not been made from Defense Production Act funds 
since June 30, 1956. All purchases of domestic tungsten since July 1, 1956, have 
been made under Public Law 733 out of appropriated funds. The allocated funds 
for tungsten were exhausted early in December 1956, and no purchases of domes- 
tic tungsten have been made since that date. Recently the House disallowed 
a request for a deficiency appropriation of $30 million, of which $23.8 million 
was to be allocated for the purchase of tungsten through June 30, 1957. 
The Senate approved his request, and this matter is now being considered 
by the Senate and House conferees. On February 26, 1957, the House 
deleted a request for $40 million for minerals purchases under Public Law 733 
for the fiscal year 1958, the major portion of this amount being for tungsten. 


‘aa =) es > .., 
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Hearings on this request are scheduled before the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee beginning March 13, 1957.” 
With kindest regards, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
A. WILLIS ROBERTSON. 


COMMENTS ON FEDERAL TIMBER SALES POLICIES 
(See p. 254.) 


Chairman Hayven. During the hearings on the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs I requested the Bureau to review certain sections of the report 
of the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee entitled, “Federal Tim- 
ber Sales Policies,” and present comments thereon for the record. 

These comments have been submitted by the Bureau, and will be in- 
cluded in the record at this time. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


COMMENTS BY THE BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS ON FEDERAL TIMBER SALES POLICIES 
SUBCOMMITTEE REPORT TO THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS AS IT PERTAINS TO “BUDGETING” AND “SPECIAL INDIAN PROBLEMS” (P. 
13, oF REPORT) 


E. Budgeting (recommendations 1 to 3, inclusive, p. 13 of subcommittee 
report) 

The report recommends that budgets submitted by the executive branch should 
be based on a full consideration of the potential returns from expenditures for 
forest development. They should contain requests for sufficient funds to place 
the management of Federal forests on a businesslike basis, and to promote full 
development of the timber resource. 

Comment.—The Indian Bureau estimates that have been presented for con- 
gressional consideration in recent years have recognized the importance of more 
adequate financing of the forest management activities. The Congress has acted 
favorably on these requests. For the fiscal year 1956 the appropriation of 
gratuity funds for management of Indian forests (exclusive of special fire sup- 
pression and forest pest control) was $1,032,914; in 1957 it was $1,513,618. The 
fiscal year 1958 appropriation, as passed by the House, includes $1,675,618 for 
this purpose, and this is the amount being considered by the Senate committee. 
In addition, some Indian tribes have made tribal funds available to defray in 
whole or in part the cost of forest management on their lands. It is therefore 
evident that substantial progress has been made in recent years toward the 
objective of placing the management of Indian forests on a businesslike basis. 


F, Special Indian problems (recommendations 1 to 10, inclusive, pp. 15 and 16) 


The first recommendation is that Public Law 587, 83d Congress, should be 
amended to provide for the continuation of sustained-yield management of the 
Klamath Reservation forest and for the protection of the Indians and the economy 
of the entire Klamath Basin. 

Comment.—S. 469, 85th Congress, 1st session, was adopted by the Senate on 
March 8, 1957. Its objective, in part, is to provide time for reconsideration of the 
present provisions of Public Law 587 relating to disposition of tribal forests. It 
incorporates the views of the Department of the Interior. 

The second recommendation is that the Bureau of Indian Affairs should pro- 
mulgate a basic policy of stimulating relatively short-term, low-volume sales of 
Indian timber, using competitive-bid methods. 

Comment.—This has been the general policy of the Bureau in recent years and 
the trend in our timber-sales activities is in the direction of the smaller volume, 
shorter term sales. In special cases, it may still be advantageous to make rela- 
tively large volume sales. 

The third recommendation is that the Bureau should discontinue the practice 
of requiring bidders on allotted timber to make advance payments so large that 
maximum participation in the sale offering is restricted. 

Comment.—The committee found, in two large timber sales on the Quinault 
Reservation, that advance payments totaling several million dollars were re- 
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quired, and that these payments may have seriously diminished competitive 
interest in the sales. These two large sales, with the requirement of large ad. 
vance payments, were entered into only after most careful consideration of many 
alternative proposals and we believe are in the best interest of the Indian owners, 

The fourth recommendation is that the appraised price for Indian timber and 
the renegotiated prices under existing contracts should closely approximate the 
prices currently being received for comparable timber being sold competitively; 
that prices for Quinault Indian timber under existing contracts should be revised 
in accordance with this recommendation; and that the Secretary should rescind 
the allowance for interest made in a price revision of October 1, 1955, in two tim- 
ber contracts on the Quinault Reservation. 

Comment.—The Bureau was contemplating an increase in stumpage rates of 
these two contracts at the time the report by the staff of the Congressional Joint 
Committee on Federal Timber was received. Action was deferred to provide 
time for a study of the committee staff suggestions. The Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior subsequently notified the purchasers and the Indian representatives 
of the intention to increase prices effective April 1, 1957. The amount of such 
increases is presently under consideration. 

It appears that the committee and its staff are of the opinion that timber on 
the Quinault Reservation is equal in quality and value to timber stands on the 
adjoining national forest. This is not the case, There is a significant difference 
in topography between the reservation and the national forest, and this is re 
flected in a distinct difference in stand composition. As a result, the reservation 
timber is less attractive to wood-using industries. 

It is the Bureau’s contention that it is appropriate to make an allowance for 
interest on advance payments, in calculating the cost of producing salable prod- 
ucts from the purchased timber, when such payments are required in the timber 
contract. 

The fifth and sixth recommendations are that the Indian Bureau should 
develop means by which Indians, whether or not they live on the reservation, 
may have a voice in the management of their business affairs and the pro- 
tection of their property rights on the reservation; and that the Secretary of the 
Interior should revise applicable regulations and future timber-sale contracts 
to provide for meaningful consultation with the Indians, and the furnishing to 
them of full information on all matters affecting timber sales. 

Comment.—The Indians of each reservation determine what tribal organiza- 
tions are to be officially recognized as their representatives. This self-determina- 
tion has not been satisfactory to some groups of such Indians. We are of the 
opinion that there has been meaningful consultation with the Indian representa- 
tives on matters affecting timber sales, and that we do encourage maximum 
business participation by the Indians. In connection with the administration 
of timber sales, some information is received from: the purchasers in confidence 
regarding their fiscal affairs and should not be divulged. 

The seventh recommendation is that the Secretary should develop methods 
for the distribution of funds from the joint sale of allotted Indian timber ade- 
quate to meet the immediate financial needs of the Indians, and that there should 
be provision for regular annual payments. 

Comment.—This recommendation is considerably at variance with a preced- 
ing recommendation that we should discontinue the practice of requiring large 
advance payments. The committee’s staff has suggested a method of distribut- 
ing annual income from joint sales of allotted timber which would supposedly 
result in regular annual payments to each allottee. The suggested procedure 
would be quite cumbersome. It would require that each Indian consent to the 
withholding of part of the income from sale of his timber until all logging 
operations on the contracted area had been completed. It is doubtful that such 
consent would be forthcoming. A similar plan was suggested and turned down 
by the Indians before it was decided to enter into the two large Quinault sales. 

The eighth recommendation is that when funds withheld from the sale of tim- 
ber, to meet administrative expenses, exceed the actual cost, the excess amount 
should be distributed to the Indians without unreasonable delay. 

Comment.—On the Warm Springs Reservation it was recently found that cumu- 
lative expenditures for forest management and cumulative deductions from 
timber-sale receipts, over a period of years, were in balance and that deductions 
of 7 percent instead of 10 percent would tend to maintain that balance. Instruc- 
tions were therefore issued to reduce the rate of deductions accordingly. In- 
structions were also issued to set up and maintain cumulative records at each 
reservation where the need thereof was indicated with the objective of adjusting 
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the rate of deductions, when necessary, in order to maintain a balance between 
expenditures and deductions. 

The ninth recommendation is that the Bureau should cooperate in working 
out a practicable operating plan with those Indians who desire to operate their 
own timber or to pool allotments in order to sell their logs. 

Comment.—This recommendation touches a subject that has been of concern 
tous for some time. We shall continue to explore practicable operating plans and 
methods as recommended that will serve the best interests of the Indian owners 
and safeguard and protect the Secretary’s trust responsibility in managing 
these lands. 

The tenth recommendation is that timber access roads to Indian timber should 
be constructed in advance of sales, and the Secretary should explore every 
possible means for financing this access-road construction, 

Comment.—tInformation recently submitted by our field offices indicates that 
feasible access-road construction projects on Indian lands would involve the 
expenditure of $8 million to $10 million. These suggestions are under review 
and study. Only those roads that could be expected to increase stumpage prices 
sufficiently to provide reasonable recovery of road-construction costs will be 
considered for construction if an access-road program is authorized. 


ADDITIONAL COMMENTS ON FEDERAL TIMBER SALES POLICY 









Chairman Haypen. During the hearings I requested the Bureau of 
Land Management to comment on portions of the report of the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee entitled, “Federal Timber 
Sales Policies.” I have received the comments of the Bureau and 
they will be included in the record at this point. 

(The comments referred to follow :) 


(See p. 339) 













The Bureau of Land Management program in forest management has been 
relatively intensive on the highly valuable O. and C. lands, and decidedly exten- 
sive on the scattered commercial forests and noncommerial woodlands of the 
public domain. The program was developed along these lines in order that the 
Bureau could supply the greatest volume of timber to meet the immediate needs 
of the industry while renewing the supply to meet future needs. 

The QO. and C. lands, while checkerboarded with private lands, nevertheless 
form a concentration of highest grade timber and are susceptible to intensive 
forest management. On the other hand, the public domain timberlands are 
much more widely scattered and in many instances do not lend themselves to 
intensive timber management. Both classes of lands are being managed in such 
a manner as to be self-sustaining. 

In the O. and C. area, timber inventories admittedly were outdated, but an 
intensified inventory program is underway and should be completed in fiscal 
year 1960. As a result of this inventory, the allowable annual sustained-yield 
cut. from these lands has been materially increased. The Bureau is offering for 
sale each year approximately the full allowable cut in accordance with revised 
inventory data. 

Reforestation of some of these lands which failed to regenerate through normal 
management practices has lagged but, in cooperation with the O. and C. counties, 
the Bureau has submitted « vigorous program beginning in fiscal year 1958 which, 
if continued and barring catastrophes, should return all the unproductive lands 
to production by fiscal year 1965. 

The Congress already has appropriated over $17 million for construction of 
main-line access roads in this area, practically all of which has been reimbursed 
to the Government from funds otherwise payable to the counties. Further plans 
for extension of the main-line road system are tied in with the overall manage- 
ment of the area, and will be governed by the availability of funds from the 
timber sale receipts. Secondary and spur-line roads generally are constructed 
through timber-sale contracts. Approximately 550 miles of roads remain to be 
built at an estimated cost of $51 million. Assuming continued appropriations 


eet of not less than $5 million, the program should be completed in about 
years. 
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On public domain lands there is a scarcity of information. Only 200,090 acres 
have been inventoried to date, but the plans for fiscal year 1958 include inventory 
of approximately 200,000 additional acres, and the accelerated program wil} 
continue. 

Keeping pace with the inventory program, other phases of management also 
have been expanded. Foresters have been located in range districts where the 
timber is widely scattered and two new forestry districts have been established 
in areas of heavy concentration of timber. The program for fiscal year 1958 
anticipates that the volume of sales will be almost three times that sold in fiscal 
year 1954. 

Timber sale practices on public-domain areas usually prescribe selective cutting 
so that natural regeneration will take place. Ordinarily, the only areas regqtir- 
ing reseeding or tree planting are those which have been burned Over or where 
there is extensive windthrow. Provision has been made in fiscal year 1958 for 
initiating a reforestation program on 3,000 acres of burned-over lands. Future 
programs will continue the progress as unproductive areas are identified. 

Because of their scattered nature, mainline access roads generally are not built 
into these areas, and the necessary access roads are constructed through timber 
sales contracts. Provision has been made in the budget request for 1958 to 
acquire rights-of-way over private lands in order to reach areas to be offered for 
sale. 

The range reseeding programs of the Bureau, have produced excellent results, 
Over 1 million acres of range land have been successfully reseeded, and continuing 
satisfactory progress can be expected. The departmental 20-year program has 
set a target for completion of treatment on seriously eroded lands. Considerable 
contribution of funds, labor, and material are received from range users; and in 
cooperation with soil conservation districts, it is expected that our objective will 
be met. 

LETTER FROM SENATOR GOLDWATER 


Chairman Haypen. I have received a letter from Senator Gold- 
water enclosing a letter from Mr. J. O. Brew, director of the Peabody 
Museum of Archeology and Ethnology of Harvard U Iniversity, per- 
taining to funds for archeological investigations in the Glen Canyon 
Dam site area. These letters will be included in the record. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., March 20, 1957. 
Hon. Cart HayDEN, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Enclosed is a letter from Mr. J. O. Brew, director of the 
Peabody Museum of Archeology and Ethnology of Harvard University, in which 
he protests the slash in the management and protection item of the National Park 
Service budget. 

I think Mr. Brew’s position on this subject is extremely sound and anything 
you can do will be appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
Barry GOLDWATER. 


PEABODY MUSEUM OF ARCHEOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass., March 14, 1957. 
Hon. BARRY GOLDWATER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Barry: The House Appropriations Committee has made an overall cut 
of $773,000 in the management and protection item of the National Park Service 
budget. As a result of this cut it makes it necessary administratively to elimi- 
nate the item of $205,650 for salvage archeology in the upper Colorado River 
Basin. The most important reservoir in the upper Colorado project is Glen 
Canyon with the dam and the lower part of the pool in Arizona. I do not have 
to emphasize to you the importance of this region in archeology. It is in the 
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peart of the classic San Juan basketmaker region and it extends up in the 
northern periphery. 

I have been reading in the press the various statements about the size of the 
pudget and realize that the restoration of cuts made by the House will have to be 
scrutinized most sharply. The point here, however, is the same as it has always 
peen in our salvage archeology in the river basins. The House has approved the 
construction items in the upper Colorado project which will build the dams and 
destroy the archeological sites. It seems to me quite clear that they should also 


permit the relatively small amount of money needed by the Park Service to under- 
take the minimum salvage. 


I hope you. will. do all you can to get this item restored. 
With my kindest personal regards. 
Sincerely yours, 


J. O. Brew, Director. 
LETTER FROM REPRESENTATIVE CUNNINGHAM 


Chairman Haypen. I have received a letter from Representative 
Glenn Cunningham in which he expresses his opposition to the pro- 
posed DeSoto National Wildlife Refuge. This letter will be in- 
cluded in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows: ) 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. C., April 3, 1957. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 


Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
133 Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR HAYDEN: I am very sorry that other committee business pre- 
vented me from attending your hearing this morning, but a member of my staff 
was there and reported to me on the very kind reception you gave Mr. Woods 
and the other gentlemen from Nebraska. I certainly appreciate your con- 
sideration of their opposition to the proposed fish and wildlife refuge in the 
DeSoto Bend area in Washington County, Nebr. 

My feelings on this project are similar to those of Mr. Jensen, of Iowa. I 
think such a project would be of great benefit to hunters and possibly to fish- 
ermen in the immediate area, and if it involved mostly Iowa land I certainly 
would have no objection, just as he doesn’t object to using Nebraska land. But 
since about 5,000 acres of Washington County, Nebr., land would be removed from 
the tax rolls and would cut the heart out of the DeSoto School District, I must 
protest against such a proposal. 

The point made by Mr. Woods that they were here not seeking a Federal 
handout, but rather were opposing expenditure of at least $2 million in the next 
5 years, is certainly a judicious staatement and I must agree with it. 

Again let me say that I am sorry I was not able to attend the subeommitttee 
hearing. I appreciate your consideration of my feelings in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
GLENN CUNNINGHAM, Member of Congress. 


ANALYSIS OF CHAMBER OF COMMERCE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Chairman Haypen. I received a letter from Mr. Clarence R. Miles, 
manager of the legislative department of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States recommending that certain reductions be made in 
this bill. 

I asked the clerk to analyze each of these recommendations, and to 
prepare for me a memorandum stating just what programs would 
have to be eliminated or curtailed if these reductions were made. I 
have discussed each of the chamber’s recommendations with the clerk, 
and I must say that I cannot agree with any of the recommendations 
pertaining to the programs of the Department of the Interior. With 
regard to the recommendations for reductions in the requests of the 
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Forest Service, I can agree with respect to funds for recreation facili. 
ties;.and funds for “Assistance to States for tree planting,” assumin 
that the States don’t express more interest in this program than the 
have to date. However, the recommendations for reductions in fun 
for “forest research” and “State and private forestry cooperation” are 
not in accord with my concept of a sound timber management pro. 
gram. 

I will include Mr. Miles’ letter, and the memorandum of the clerk 
on these recommendations, in the record. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., March 28, 195%, 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D .C, 

DreAR Senator Haypen: After reviewing the budget requests, the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States recommends reductions totaling $20.6 million 
in proposed appropriations for the Interior Department and related agencies, 

In view of the high level of Government spending, the continuing burden of 
taxation and the inflationary pressures which result, the national chamber 
believes this is not the time to appropriate funds for the expansion of activities 
in any Government department. Adequate justification for the large increases 
proposed in the budget seems to be lacking. 

Our recommendations for appropriations cuts follow: 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


The budget estimate is a total of $29,340,000, which is nearly $6 million more 
than was appropriated for 1957. This 25 percent increase appears unjustified, 
when the workload of lease and disposal cases is lower than it has been since 
1955. The proposed budget increases for other activities in which no urgeney 
ean be shown should be denied, and the appropriation should be held to not 
more than the 1957 amounts. We recommend, therefore, that the appropriation 
for “Management of lands and resources” be reduced from the estimate of $22, 
220,000 to not more than $19 million. This amount allows an increase of $600,000 
over last year’s amount, for contribution to the retirement fund. 

The House approved the budget estimate for “Management of lands and re 
surees” with a reduction of only $220,000, allowing $22 million, a $3 million 
increase over the 1957 amount. This increase is intended to produce “improved 
management,” according to the report of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions. In our opinion, adequate management is possible with the appropriation 
of $19 million which we recommend. 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


The budget estimate for “Resources management” is $17,200,000, which is 
$750,000 more than was appropriated for 1957. The proposed increase in funds 
over 1957 is primarily for management, protection, and utilization of forests and 
range lands, and for soil and moisture conservation. With no increases in forest 
and grazing acreage, and no urgency in accelerating the conservation program, 
we find no justification for the proposed additional funds. We therefore recom- 
mend that the appropriation for resources management be reduced from 
$17,200,000 to not more than $17 million. This amount allows the $550,000 
increase over last year’s amount, for contribution to the retirement fund. 


BUREAU OF MINES 


The budget estimate for “Conservation and development of mineral resources” 
s $19,575,000, which is $3,712,000 more than was appropriated for 1957. This 
23-percent increase in 1 year includes the hiring of 350 new employees for 
research, data collection, and other functions. We see no need for accelerating 
these programs and increasing the number of employees engaged in routine 
activities. The proposed increases over the 1957 amounts appear to be unjusti- 
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fied. Moreover, it is very doubtful that the necessary number of qualified tech- 
nical personnel could be hired for this specialized work. We therefore recom- 
mend that this appropriation be reduced from $19,575,000 to not more than 
$16,700,000, which allows an increase of $850,000 over last year’s amount, for 
contribution to the retirement fund. 

The House approved the budget estimate for “Conservation and development 
of mineral resources” with a reduction of only $875,000, allowing $18,700,000, a 
$2 million increase over the 1957 amount, not counting contribution to the retire- 
ment fund. This increase is intended to “be available to expand the Bureau’s 
research program,” according to the report of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations. In our opinion, expansion of a magnitude represented by an addi- 
tion $2 million is not warranted. 

The budget estimate for “Health and safety” is $5,900,000, which is $600,000 
more than was appropriated for 1957. There are two good reasons for reducing 
this appropriation: First, safety in coal mining is a responsibility of States and 
should not be subject to policing by Federal bureaus; and second, the gradual 
rise in the appropriation for health and safety, especially the proposed large 
increase over 1957, is not consistent with the decreasing number of coal mines 
in the country. Therefore, we recommend that the 1958 appropriation for 
health and safety be reduced from $5,900,000 to not more than $5,300,000. 
Furthermore, we suggest that a larger proportion be earmarked for health and 
safety research, which is a legitimate Federal function, and less for inspection 
and enforcement. 

FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


The budget estimates total $28,733,750, which is nearly $5 million more than 
was appropriated for 1957 and nearly $11,500,000 more than for 1956. Increases 
of this magnitude are wholly unwarranted in Federal activities in sport and 
commercial fisheries and wildlife conservation. Reorganization of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service should lead to economies rather than to unbridled expansion 
and such excessive requests for spending. The House Committee on Appropria- 
tions also commented on this, by referring in its report to “the intent of Congress 
that this reorganization be achieved with a minimum of additional overhead 
personnel.” 

The proposed increase includes the hiring of more than 300 additional em- 
ployees, some of whom undoubtedly are needed to staff the newly created 
bureaus. However, the requirements of the Nation for Federal activity in 
fish and wildlife resources certainly have not increased by such proportions in 
only 1 year. 

It is pointed out that $2,328,000, or an increase of nearly $800,000 over 1957, 
has been requested for acquisition of land and construction of wildlife facilities 
by the new Bureau of Sports Fisheries and Wildlife. The national chamber 
recommends that Congress take a careful look at these expensive activities 
proposed to be financed by the Nation’s taxpayers for benefit of selected segments 
of the population. We see no reason why lands absolutely needed for this 
purpose should not be leased rather than purchased, thus keeping them on local 
and State tax rolls. 

We recommend, therefore, that the appropriation for Fish and Wildlife Service 
be reduced from the estimated $28,733,750 to not more than $26,200,000. This 
_ allows one-half of the proposed increase over the amount appropriated 
or 1957. 


FOREST SERVICE 


The budget estimate is $125,896,000, which is a 24-percent increase over the 
amount appropriated for 1957. The biggest portion of the increase in an addi- 
tional $18 million requested for “National forest protection and management,” 
which includes services, lands, and structures in the proposed 5-year program 
called Operation Outdoors. Increases in other activities and programs are also 
contemplated, requiring the hiring of approximately 1,200 new people. These 
proposals, in our opinion, place an undue strain on worthwhile projects and on 
the available trained personnel. Faced with the need for economy and with the 
shortage of qualified foresters, it seems unwise to embark upon too ambitious a 
program at this time. 

Our recommendations for decreases in national forest protection and manage- 
ment parallel those already made by the House committee and sustained in the 
House. We recommend that the request for $11,500,000 for the first year of 
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Operation Outdoors be reduced to not more than $8,800,000. We also concur jp 
the elimination by the House of the proposed $4 million for assistance to States 
for tree planting under the Soil Bank Act of 1956. 

In addition, we recommend reductions amounting to $1,200,000 in “Foreg 
research,” holding to last year’s amount of $10,200,000. Reductions are algo 
recommended in “State and private forestry cooperation,” from the estimate of 
$13,245,000 to not more than $10 million. Several of the programs under this 
title should eventually be taken over completely by the States and by private 
industry, and the necessity for Federal assistance in these fields is decreasing 
rather than increasing. Gradual reductions in Federal appropriations for forest 
tree planting, management, and processing are clearly in order. 

I would appreciate it if you would make this letter a part of the record of 
hearings on the appropriation bill, H. R. 5189, for Interior Department ang 
related agencies. 

Cordially yours, 
CLARENCE R. Mites, 


APRIL 9, 1957. 
MEMORANDUM 


To: Senator Carl Hayden, chairman, Senate Committee on Appropriations. 

From: William W. Woodruff, staff member, Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Subject: Recommendations of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of certain reductions in the Department of the Interior and related agencies 
appropriation bill. 

A representtaive of the chamber was contacted in an effort to determine what 
procedure the chamber used in making these recommendations and who actually 
made them. 

I was advised by Mr. Clarence R. Miles, manager of the legislative department 
of the chamber, that these recommendations are the result of the study of the 
chamber’s natural resources committee under the chairmanship of Mr. ‘Frank 
BE. McCaslin, president of the Oregon Portland Cement Co., Portland, Oreg. 
Mr. Miles states that these recommendations have the approval of the chamber’s 
board of directors. 


In addition to Mr. McCaslin, the members of the natural resources committee 
are: 


saker, Rex G., vice president and general counsel, Humble Oil & Refining Co, 
Houston, Tex. 

Bartlett, Fred W., director of production, Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., New York, 
Be 

Blackburn, Robert R., vice president and director, Southern California Gas Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Butler, J. R., Sr., partner, Butler, Miller & Lents, Houston, Tex. 

Carrington, John C., vice president, Freeport Sulphur Co., New York, N. Y. 

Champ, Frederick P., president, Utah Mortgage Loan Corp., Logan, Utah 

Christy, Harold H., superintendent, Power and Water department, the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Corp., Pueblo, Colo. 

Cumings, William S., Mining Division, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Davenport, Jarvis D., president, Sturgis Water Works, Sturgis, S. Dak. 

Enos, George E., president, the Enos Coal Mining Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Finlen, James T., western general counsel, the Anaconda Co., Butte, Mone. 

Francis, David L., president, Princess Elkhorn Coal Co., Huntington, W. Va. 

Fulton, Dan, secretary, Fulton Ranch Co., Ismay, Mont. 

Gemmer, E. Phil, president, Texas Construction Material Co., Houston, Tex. 

Graham, William R., vice president and general manager, Pocahontas Land 
Corp., Bluefield, W. Va. 

Hardison, EK. Domingo, Hardison Ranch Co., Santa Paula, Calif. 

Hargrove, James W., vice president-secretary, Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corp., Shreveport, La. 

Hayden, Paul V., vice president, the Connecticut Light & Power Ce., Hartford, 
Conn. 

Henderson, George L., vice president, Keran County Land Co., Bakersfield, Calif. 

Irvine, F. Gerald, general counsel, Utah Power & Light Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Jackson, Glenn L., vice president, the California Oregon Power Co., Medford, 
Oreg. , 

Joers, Peter D., vice president, Dierks Forests, Inc., Hot Springs National Park, 
Ark. 

Kyler, M. W., vice president and general manager, Wisconsin Valley Improvement 
Co., Wausau, Wis. 

Lamb, George A., manager, business surveys, Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co., 
Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

LaViers, Harry, president, South-East Coal Co., Paintsville, Ky. 

Lovell, Endicott R., president, Calumet & Hecla, Inec., Chicago, Il. 

Mitchell, Ernest R., manager, Union Light, Heat & Power Co., Covington, Ky. 

Moir, Stuart, forest counsel, Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
Portland, Oreg. 

Myers, George V., general manager—production, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 
Chicago, Il. 

O’Brien, George J., vice president, Standard Oil Company of California, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Orell, Bernard L., vice president, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Pardee, Franklin G., president, Lake Superior Iron Ore Association, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Porter, Earl, manager, woodlands department, Southern Kraft Division, Inter- 
national Paper Co., Mobile, Ala. 

Randall, L. J., president, Hecla Mining Co., Wallace, Idaho 

Rettig, E. C., executive vice president, Potlatch Forests, Inc., Lewiston, Idaho 

Rice, Walter L., president, Reynolds Mining Corp., Richmond, Va. 

Rockwell, O. A., vice president-general manager, the Eagle-Picher Co., mining and 
smelting division, Miami, Okla. 

Rouner, T. J., V. P. New England Power Co., Boston, Mass. 

Smith, Lewis M., president, Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Sullivan, Henry J., assistant to president, The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Wohletz, Dr. Ernest, dean, College of Forestry, University of Idaho, Moscow, 
Idaho 

Wright, William B., owner-operator, Marys River Ranch, Deeth, Nev. 

Smith, Richard W. (secretary), manager, Natural Resources Department, Cham.- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, Washington, D. C. 
For your reference, Mr. Miles’ letter to me is attached to this memorandum. 
As, directed by you, I have reviewed each of the recommendations, and my 

comments on them follow : 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


The Chamber recommended, “ * * *, that the appropriation for ‘Management 
of lands and resources’ be reduced from the budget estimate of $22,220,000 to 
not more than $19 million.” The budget estimate of $22,200,000 is an increase 
of $3,851,000 over the amount available for the current fiscal year. Of the 
increase, $600,000 is required to meet the Government’s share of the civil 
service retirement costs. The chamber does not recommend that this increase be 
disallowed. 

The largest increase requested is for “Forestry.” An increase of $1,300,000 is 
requested, principally for .reforestation. Of this amount, $900,000 will be 
reimbursed to the Treasury from funds that would be otherwise paid to the 
counties pursuant to statutory authority for the distribution of receipts from the 
sale of timber from the revested Oregon and California railroad grant lands, 
leaving $400,000 as the Federal Government’s share of the increase. This in- 
cease is the result of the constant demand from the Congress and the public for 
better management of publicly owned lands and forests. 

The estimate includes an increase of $700,000 and $400,000 for “Soil and 
moisture conservation” and “range management.” These increases will provide 
for an “improved management program” of the publicly owned rangelands in 
the Western States. 

With respect to the increases requested for “Forestry,” “Soil and moisture 
conservation” and “Range management” one must consider that these are 
“revenue-producing” programs, and as the management of these resources are 
strengthened the revenues from them will increase. For fiscal year 1958 it is 
estimated that the receipts from the “forest lands” and “rangelands” admin- 
istered by the Bureau of Land Management will exceed $31 million, a major 
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portion of which will be distributed to the counties and States under existing 
statutory authority. 

The estimate includes an increase of $90,000 for the processing of applications 
for leases, etc., of minerals and lands. It is estimated that there is a backl 
of some 70,000 cases now pending, and that the number of “new and reactivated” 
cases in fiscal 1958 will increase by about 15,000 cases. 

There is an increase of $140,000 requested for “Land records improvement” 
in the States of Montana, North Dakota, and South Dakota. This is part of 
a long-range program to improve the land records in the Western States. This 
program has been requested by the States concerned, and it is considered to be 
of an urgent nature in these three States. 

There is an increase of $400,000 requested for “Cadastral surveys.” It ig 
estimated that approximately 100 million acres of public domain in continenta] 
United States have not been covered by the rectangular net of public land 
surveys, and that approximately 50 million acres require a “resurvey.” Prac. 
tically all of this area is situated in the 11 Western States. The current pro- 
gram is designed to meet specific needs, such as: Surveys and resurveys required 
for proper timber management; surveys and resurveys for identification of lands 
for development of mineral resources; surveys and resurveys required for im- 
proved range management; and surveys for settlement and general management 
purposes. There is a great need for cadastral surveys in Alaska as a result of 
the expanding activities in the Territory. 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


The chamber recommends “* * * the appropriation for ‘Resources manage. 
ment’ be reduced from $17,200,000 to not more than $17 million”. 

For the current fiscal year $16,450,000 was appropriated for this purpose, 
The budget estimate for fiscal year 1958 is $17,200,000—an increase of $750,000. 
Of the increase $542,500 is required to meet the Government’s share of the civil- 
service retirement costs. The chamber does not recommend that this increase 
be disallowed. 

In making the recommendation for this reduction it is stated, “The proposed 
increase in funds over 1957 is primarily for management, protection, and utiliza- 
tion of forest and range lands, and for soil and moisture conservation. With no 
increases in forest and grazing acreage, and no urgency in accelerating the 
conservation program, we find no justifications for the proposed additional 
funds.” The Bureau of Indian Affairs has the responsibility of management of 
approximately 16 million acres of Indian forest lands, and 44 million acres of 
Indian rangelands. In many instances the income from these lands comprises 
the principal source of income of the Indian tribes. While the acreages involved 
have not increased, it is the view of the writer that the testimony before the 
subcommittee establishes that there is an “urgent need” for improved conserva- 
tion practices on these Indian lands. 

The increases requested will provide funds for immediate improvement in 
eertain management problems, namely: 

1. An inventory of Indian timber resources which must be undertaken if 
adequate timber management is to be conducted. 

2. Application of recognized soil and moisture conservation practices to Indian 
lands to eliminate or avoid wasting valuable farm and grazing lands, 


BUREAU OF MINES 


Conservation and development of mineral resources 


With respect to the appropriation “Conservation and development of mineral 
resources” the chamber recommends, “* * * that this appropriation be reduced 
from $19,750,000 to not more than $16,700,000, which allows for an increase of 
$850,000 over last year’s amount, for contribution to the retirement fund.” 

The estimate includes a net increase of $2,954,250 for the programs conducted 
under the appropriation entitled, “Conservation and development of mineral re- 
sources.” These increases are primarily to implement the recommendations of 
the President’s Cabinet Committee on Mineral Policy, which adopted as 4 
major objective, “an orderly but vigorous development of domestic mineral 
resources.” 

The committee has spent a considerable period of time in considering funds to 
implement Public Law 733 which authorizes short-term acquisition programs 
of certain domestic minerals. It has been clearly established that our domestic 
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minerals industry is suffering from foreign competition, and that in order to com- 
pete we must improve our mining and processing techniques, and develop new 
uses for our domestic minerals. The research program of the Bureau of Mines 
is based on this objective, along with the requirements of national defense. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


The chamber recommends “* * * that the appropriation for “Health and 
safety’ be reduced from $5,900,000 to not more than $5,300,000.” The budget esti- 
mate of $5,900,000 is an increase of $595,700 over the appropriation of $5,304,300 
for the current year. Of this increase, $246,000 is required to meet the Govern- 
ment’s share of the civil-service retirement costs. After taking into consideration 
a transfer of functions to the appropriation “Conservation and development 
of mineral resources” involving $98,000 there is a net increase of $447,000 for 
the programs conducted under this appropriation. 

In making this recommendation the chamber states, “There are two good 
reasons for reducing this appropriation: First, safety in coal mining is a re- 
sponsibility of States and should not be subject to policing by Federal bureaus; 
and second, * * *.” The Bureau of Mines has been engaged in mine inspections 
for a great number of years. In 1941 Public Law 49, 77th Congress, was enacted. 
This act authorized the Bureau to inspect coal mines, prepare reports of the in- 
spections containing recommendations to correct hazards, but did not give the 
Bureau power to enforce its recommendations. However, Public Law 552 of the 
82d Congress gave the Bureau of Mines power to enforce certain safety regula- 
tions. The act provides that “* * * the Director shall cause an inspection of 
each such mine to be made by a duly authorized representative of the Bureau at 
least annually * * *.” In view of the foregoing statutes, it is difficult to under- 
stand the statement that the Federal Government has no responsibility in this 
field. 

The increase requested in the budget estimate will provide for the following 
expansion in this program: 

1. Increase to cover salary adjustments required by reclassification of coal 
mine inspection personnel, $163,700. 

2. Increase in personnel, equipment, and other facilities to conduct accident- 
prevention and other safety programs for the noncoal mineral industries, $104,000. 

3. Increase in personnel and equipment to expand motion picture and visual- 
aid production on mine safety, $10,000. 

4. Increase in personnel and equipment for research and investigations on 
health and safety problems in the use of diesel-powered equipment in under- 
ground mines, $35,000. 

5. Increase in equipment and personnel for proper coverage of accident sta- 
tistics on uranium and vanadium mining, and for additional publications on 
noncoal mining, $18,000. 

6. Increase in personnel for testing electrical mining equipment and for addi- 
tional publications as requested by industry, $20,000. 

7. Increase for studies on radioactive exposures in uranium mines, $24,000. 

8. Increase for approval testing of respirators for protection against radio- 
active materials because of rapid expansion of atomic-energy uses in industry. 

9. Increase for the study of silicosis hazards in the metal-mining industry, 
$25,000. 

FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


The chamber makes the following recommendation with respect to appropria- 
tions for the Fish and Wildlife Service—‘We recommend, therefore, that the 
appropriation for Fish and Wildlife Service be reduced from the estimated 
$28,733,750 to not more than $26,200,000. This figure allows one-half of the pro- 
posed increase over the amount appropriated for 1957.” 

Public Law 1024, 84th Congress, known as the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 
provided for a complete reorganization of the Fish and Wildlife Service, and 
established two separate Bureaus—the Bureau of Sports Fisheries and Wildlife 
and the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. This act also created a new Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior to be known as the Assistant Secretary for Fish and 
Wildlife. The budget is submitted accordingly. 

The budget estimates for fiscal year 1958, exclusive of various indefinite and 
permanent appropriations, total $26,154,000. For the current fiscal year $29.- 
682,100 was appropriated, including $10 million for the fisheries loan fund: 
therefore, a comparable figure to the estimates for $1958 is $19,682,000. This in- 
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crease is made up of $5,581,000 for increases in programs and $170,100 for the 
Government’s share of the civil service retirement costs. 

A major portion fo the increase is for “Construction, Bureau of Sports Figp. 
eries and Wildlife.” The estimate of $5,332,000 include $2,300,000 for the cop. 
struction for fish facilities. There are 23 facilities involved in the estimate 
each of whom has been approved by the Congress in previous years. The balance 
of the estimate, $3,032,00 is for wildlife refuge facilities, including $1,300,009 
for the completion of Devil’s Kitchen Dam in the Crab Orchard refuge; ang 
$728,500 for increased fire protection at the Okefenokee, Ga., refuge pursuant 
to Public Law 810, 84th Congress. The balance of the estimate is for minor 
construction—involving less than $100,000 a project—at 22 wildlife refuges 
throughout the country. 

FOREST SERVICE 


With respect to funds for recreation and public use the chamber recommends, 
“that the request for $11,500,000 for the first year of Operation Outdoors be re. 
duced to not more than $8,800,000.” This recommendation is in line with the 
action taken by the House of Representatives on this item. In calendar year 
1955, 45.7 million visitors entered the national forests for such outdoor activities 
as picnicking, camping, skiing, hunting, fishing, ete. The faclities at the 
4,950 public use areas in the national forests are not adequate to meet the present 
demand of the public. For this reason the Committee on Appropriations asked 
the Forest Service to present a program comparable to the mission 66 program 
of the National Park Service for the improvement and expansion of recreational 
areas in the national forests. Such a program has been submitted, and is 
known as Operation Outdoors. It is the view of the writer that the funds pro- 
vided by the House of Representatives—$8,770,000—are adequate for the initia- 
tion of the program. As stated above the recommendations of the chamber 
with regard to this item are in line with the action of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

With respect to funds for assistance to States for tree planting the chamber 
states, “We also concur in the elimination by the House of the proposed $4 mil- 
lion for assistance to States for tree planting under the Soil Bank Act of 1956.” 
This is a new program authorized in the 2d session of the 84th Congress, and is 
considerably broader than the tree planting program under the Clark-McNary 
Act. During the hearings it developed that very few States were prepared to 
participate in this program, 

The chamber makes the following recommendation with regard to funds for 
forest research: “In addition, we recommend reductions amounting to $1,200,000 
in forest research, holding to last year’s amount of $10,200,000. The budget esti- 
mate for forest research is $11,325,000, an increase of $1,170,000 over the appro- 
priation for the current fiscal year. Of the increase, $720,000 is for programs 
and $450,000 is required for the Government’s share of the civil-service retirement 
eosts. The recommendations of the chamber would require a reduction in the 
current program of approximately $450,000 and eliminate the following increases: 


1. For forest, range, and watershed management___--------_---- _..... $128, 000 
2. For forest fire control research__.--.-__---.--..-~---_- sive! siciasd 51, 400 
S: ‘Ror fobent: Gineabe research sl eet alsa ae 51, 100 
4. For forest products utilization research___-~-_.-___----_--___-_-__ 178, 900 
5: "To accelerate the forest wurveyio ot 0 ss 309, 800 


With respect to the State and private forestry cooperation program the cham- 
ber recommends, “Reductions are also recommended in State and private for- 
estry cooperation, from the estimate of $13,245,000 to not more than $10 million. 
The recommendations of the chamber would result in a decrease of approxi- 
mately $2,200,000 below the level for the current year, and eliminate the following 
increases : 


1. Cooperation in forest tree planting-._.-_...~_...-.--..--.-_.. $300, 900 
2. Cooperation in forest management and processing__----_--.---__~-- 501, 900 
A Be up tr oe cs, eel Nh ANS MRE EE LER Me AER 2st 210, 800 


In closing, I would like to state that Mr. Miles and Mr. Judge of the chamber 
have been most cooperative in this matter. 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, D. C., April 3, 1957. 
Mr. WILLIAM WOODRUFF, 


Clerk, Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Wooprurr: Our Mr. Judge has just phoned me about your request 
for information as to my background and your request for information as to 
how we arrived at our proposals for budget cutting. I am very happy to answer 
these questions. 

First as to my background. Upon graduation from college, I went to work 
for the Goodrich Rubber Co. where I had assignments at Akron, Ohio, Chicago, 
Ill, and Davenport, Iowa. Next, I became manager of the Davenport Chamber 
of Commerce. 

I joined the staff of the national chamber in 1929 and became manager of its 
northwestern division with offices in Minneapolis. In 1936 I became manager 
of our northern-central division with offices in Chicago. 

In 1946 I moved to Washington to become the manager of the legislative 
department. In this capacity, I have the responsibility of coordinating and 
directly our legislative activities. Our department, as you know, keeps reporters 
on the Hill so that we may keep abreast of the daily operations of Congress 
and its committees. We edit and issue various publications designed to keep our 
membership informed of congressional action. 

All testimony and statements sent to congressional committees clear through 
our department. It is our custom to have all communications addressed to Con- 
gréss-bear my signature. The reason for this is that we want to make sure that 
all correspondence originating with Members of Congress and all requests made 
by the Congress of the chamber are handled promptly and to the satisfaction of 
the inquirer. This means obviously, that I sign many communications concerning 
which I am not a technician, but rather I am the forwarding agent. 

Now as to your second question. The chamber over the past few years has 
become increasingly concerned with mounting Federal expenditures. Our mem- 
hers have asked us to do something about it, to try to help the Congress control 
the Federal budget. 

So we named a government expenditures committee, the personnel of which 
is listed on page 51 of the enclosed booklet. This committee went to work last 
fall studying Government costs. 

At its request, a dozen or more of our departmental committees did the same 
thing. The natural resources committeee, listed on page 71 of the enclosed 
booklet, made the study pertaining to the Interior Department. 

Having looked at the history of expenditures, these two groups were prepared 
to move quickly into an examination of the President’s budget upon its submittal. 
This they did. 

Therefore, my letter, concerning which you inquired, was the result of the study 
of our natural resources committee of which Mr. McCaslin is chairman and Mr. 
Richard W. Smith is secretary. Mr. Smith is the manager of our natural re- 
sources department and is available to you on call. 

I think I should also say that all proposals for cutting the current budget 
that originated either with a departmental committee or with our Government 
expenditures cOmmittee, have had the approval of our board of directors. 

As you can see, this is an honest and sincere attempt on our part to be helpful 
to the Congress. There have been occasions in the past when business organ- 
izations have asked the Congress to cut the budget by 1, 2 or 5 billion dollars. 
And always Congress has said, “Where would you cut it?’ We confidently be- 
lieve that our committee members and our staff members are reasonably well 
informed in the areas they have had under examination. As I have said, the 
recommendations they have forwarded either in writing or by personal testimony 
are in accordance with the policies given us by the members of the chamber. 

If I ean help you any further in this matter, I will greatly appreciate your 
calling me. 

Cordially yours, 


CLARENCE R. MILES. 
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BENTON LAKE WILDLIFE REFUGE 


Chairman Hayven. I have received a letter from Representative 
LeRoy Anderson of Montana pertaining to the proposed Benton 
Lake Wildlife Refuge. This letter will be included in the record, 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 15, 1957, 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Appropriations 
(Subcommittee for Interior), 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am writing you in behalf of the Benton Lake National 
Wildlife Refuge in Montana, which the United States Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife declares can be one of the most productive and useful units ip 
the entire system of national wildlife refuges. Receiving water naturally at 
extremely rare intervals, it has proven itself a recordbreaking duck producing 
area. The refuge itself is already set up and paid for but the lake is only filled 
1 year in 20. Planning for its orderly development and full utilization by 
providing an adequate water supply is now complete. Some of the costs already 
have been allocated out of Federal duck stamp funds. 

I am urging you to include in the Department of Interior appropriation the 
amount of $90,000 for this project, which has the backing of major wildlife 
groups as well as the United States Fish and Wildlife Service. This sum is 
for engineering and construction for fiscal 1958. 

The fund was not included in the Department’s budget, and I realize no 
information was presented before the House Committee on Appropriations at its 
hearing. The reason will be fully clear to you in the ensuing paragraph. 

The Interior Department did not include this sum in their budget, and so 
advised me on January 24, 1957, simply because they anticipated that this fiscal 
year would all be occupied in getting the easements and rights-of-way cleared. 
However, I now have a letter dated March 18, 1957, which states that as of 
March 12 they were advised that the review of the land and water records 
indicates no legal obstacles exist, and “we can go ahead with the project as 
rapidly as funds permit.” 

Enabling legislation authorizing acquisition of right-of-way needed to deliver 
water from the works of the Greenfield Irrigation District already has been 
enacted by the Montana Legislature. 

The Benton Lake National Wildlife Refuge was set up in 1929 soon after the 
Migratory Bird Conservation Act was passed. It is a 12,235-acre tablespoon- 
shaped basin isolated in a small watershed. It is good for 1 brood, or 6 duck- 
lings per acre when it has water. There is plenty of waste water in the 
adjacent watershed of the Fairfield Irrigation District. This can be pumped 
over a low divide into a system of natural creeks and channels at the head of 
the lake. 

Thank you for your courtesy in reviewing this matter. I hope you will give 
it your favorable consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
LeRoy ANDERSON, Member of Congress. 


COMMUNICATIONS PERTAINING TO BILL 


Chairman Haypen. The committee has received numerous com- 
munications pertaining to various items in the bill. I have asked the 
clerk to go through these letters and telegrams and include in the 
record a sufficient number so as to represent the various views 


expressed. 
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FisH AND WiILpuire SERVICE 












































STATE of MONTANA, 
DEPARTMENT OF FISH AND GAME, 
Helena, Mont., April 2, 1957. 
Senator CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Deak SENATOR HaypeNn: The Montana Fish and Game Commission, as a 
member of the Western Association of State Game and Fish Commissioners, has 
given its full support to that association in the matter of opposing any reorganiza- 
tional plan of the Fish and Wildlife Service which would create two separate 
pureaus. We feel such a division in the existing Fish and Wildlife Service 
would not be beneficial to this State. 

The purpose of this letter is to endorse the action of Thomas L. Kimball, 
president of the Western Association of State Game and Fish Commissioners, 
in opposing the allowance of additional funds over and above the present oper- 
ational needs of the Fish and Wildlife Service if such extra amount listed be 
for the sole purpose of creating two separate bureaus in that office. 

The commission is hopeful that you will give this matter your full consider- 
ation. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. A. O’CLAIRE, 
State Fish and Game Director. 






NATIONAL SHRIMP CONGRESS, INC., 


Tallahassee, Fla., March 22, 1957. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 


United States Senator, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR Haypben: The National Shrimp Congress would like to go on 
record as requesting that the cuts made in the budget request of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the Fish and Wildlife Service, especially as it affects 
the Office of Commissioner in the new organizational setup, be restored. 

The members of the National Shrimp Congress were very active in support 
of the reorganizational bill that was enacted at the last session of Congress, 
and we would not like to see this program limited in its effectiveness by lack of 
funds. 

We feel that the fishing industry of the United States is finally getting a 
suitable and proper Federal organization to give the industry the assistance 
and representation it has long needed. 

If you would like for me or any member of the shrimp industry to testify 
before your committee in this regard, we would be pleased to do so. 

Sincerely, 
NATIONAL SHRIMP CONGRESS, 
Mary ScHULMAN, 
Ezecutive Director. 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GAME, FISH, 
AND CONSERVATION COMMISSIONERS, 
Denver, Colo., March 26, 1957, 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR HAYDEN: All of the members of the international association 
have gone on record as opposing the proposed reorganization of the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service by creating two separate bureaus within that Service. 

It is my understanding that the House of Representatives has deleted the 
additional administrative overhead costs which the Department of the Interior 
has requested to effect this reorganization. I would respectfully request your 
consideration in maintaining the House cuts in order that no additional funds 
may be provided for this type of reorganization. We feel that the public interests 
would be better served by maintaining the organization of the former United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service as an integrated agency, and that these admin. 
istrative costs need not be an additional burden on the taxpayers of the Nation. 
We also feel that the effectiveness of protecting and conserving the wildlife 
resource can be accomplished adequately within the framework of the present or. 
ganization, and that the supplemental funds, if any, should be used to strengthen 
the functions of the Fish and Wildlife Service rather than be utilized for the 
creation of separate bureaus. 

Your consideration of this matter will be sincerely appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
Tuomas L. KIMBALL, 
Chairman, Executive Committee, 


MONTANA WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
Missoula, Mont. 
Senator HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Interior Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Srr: On behalf of the Montana Wildlife Federation, representing 108 
affiliated sportsmen’s clubs and conservation organizations throughout Mon- 
tana, we strongly urge you to do everything in your power to have restored to 
the original figure the original appropriations asked for in H. R. 1589. 

With the tremendously increased usage of our national forest recreational 
areas in Montana by a very rapidly swelling number of tourists from outside 
the State as well residents, we are most especially concerned about the part 
of this bill referring to appropriations for maintenance and improvement of 
these areas. The Forest Service does a wonderful job in our part of the coun- 
try with the funds provided for this type ot activity, but these funds have be- 
come woefully inadequate. 

Will you please make this letter a part of your committee’s record on the 
nbove bill? 

Sincerely yours, 


JOHN M. STEWART, 
Secretary, Montana Wildlife Federation. 
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FOREST SERVICE 


PASADENA Post No. 13, 
DEPARTMENT OF CALIFORNIA, 
Pasadena, Calif., March 21, 1957. 
The Honorable CarL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
Subcommittee on Department of Interior and Related Agencies, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HAYDEN: The conservation committee of American Legion 
Pasadena Post 13, is much interested in the development of the recreation areas 
in our national forests, and particularly in the Angeles National Forest. 

We are very much in favor of Operation Outdoors as proposed by the United 
States Forest Service for rehabilitation and expansion of campgrounds and picnic 
areas. The request for funds for the first year’s operation appears in the Forest 
Service’s current budget request. We understand that the budget request of 
$11,500,000 to get this program underway was cut to $8,770,000 by the House 
subcommittee. This is a cut of $2,730,000 or 24 percent. 

It is our feeling that this cut should be restored by your committee when the 
Forest Service budget comes before you for a hearing. We think that the full 
amount requested by the Forest Service is necessary to get the Operation Out- 
doors program underway, and take care of some pressing problems in our national 
forest recreation areas. 

Thank you very much for your consideration of this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
Rosert LIPScoMs, 
Chairman, Conservation Committee, Pasadena Post No. 18. 


PORTLAND, OREG., March 28, 1957. 
The Honorable CarL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United Stutes Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: We have reviewed the 1958 budget for the United States Forestry 
Service as passed by the House and are particularly pleased to see an increase 
of $720,000 for forest research. More research is needed to better manage and 
utilize our forest resources. 

The Pacific Northwest produces more lumber, plywood, and pulp than any 
comparable area in the United States. There is an increased demand for wood 
products, and to maintain and expand wood-using industries it is necessary to 
better utilize our forest resources. Not only must more of the timber be har- 
vested, but all of the logging going into primary manufacturing industries must 
be fully utilized. 

Much progress has been made in utilizing materials formerly waste. At pres- 
ent, one-third of the raw material used by pulp mills in Oregon and Washington 
is in the form of wood chips produced from slabs, edgings, and waste veneer, 
which was formerly sent to refuse burners. 

There are 9 hardboard plants in the Pacific Northwest producing approximately 
500 million square feet per year and the raw material used in material that 
formerly had no commercial value. The particle-board industry, just beginning 
in this region, is using similar raw material that was formerly waste. 

A new pulping method developed by the Forest Service Laboratories, has mate 
it possible to utilize small alder that was formerly considered a weed specie. 
At present, 140,000 cords of this is now used for producing pulp, and the volume 
is expected to be greatly increase. Though this progress is encouraging, there 
is need for more research to develop uses for that which is now considered 
waste material. 
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In Oregon and Washington, over 225 million cubic feet of sound wood is left 
in the woods each year as logging residue. At primary manufacturing plants, 
970 million cubic feet of sound wood in the form of slab, edgings, sawdust, and 
so forth is produced annually. Approximately 73 percent of this material js 
utilized by the major use, which is fuel, and should, through research and deyel- 
opment, be converted to higher uses. 

In stands of young-growth timber in the Douglas-fir subregion, approximately 
1 cord per acre is lost annually due to natural mortality. If market and harvest. 
ing methods were developed for this small size material, it would make possible 
periodical thinnings and utilization of much of the natural resources. 

We are very much in favor of increased research on timber management and 
utilization, and we respectfully urge your committee’s support of the project of 
forest research as approved by the House. 

wanes ote of these research results will increase job opportunities in this 
region. 
Respectfully yours, 
WESTERN COUNCIL, LUMBER AND SAWMILL WORKERS, 
Bart HARTLEY, Executive Secretary. 


INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Portland, Oreg., March 27, 1957. 
Hon. Cari HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR HAYDEN: We understand that your committee is presently study- 
ing the various governmental departments’ requests for appropriations for fiscal 
year 1958. Being from a forest-products-producing area yourself, we feel sure 
that you share our interests in the budget requirements of the United States 
Forest Service. We are particularly tnterested in supporting the full budgetary 
request of the Research Division of the Forest Service. 

The rapidly changing complex of the lumber industry all over these United 
States, together with the very stiff competition that is coming from substitute 
materials and from cheap imports, makes it imperative that we expand our forest- 
research program in order to find other ways and means of utilizing as much of 
our precious timber as possible. 

Only by expanding the uses of wood and discovering new products can we help 
to offset the decline in employment that has taken place every year for the past 
5 years. And only through research can we fully utilize much of the so-called 
waste that is being left in much of the present-day operations of the lumber 
industry. 

On the question of forest-protection research, it goes without saying that insects 
and disease are causing more waste of our valuable natural forest resources than 
anything else. Unless we meet this development quickly and vigorously, such 
diseases will spread to other trees and all areas will be infiltrated. Research 
to control insects and disease in the forests is of tremendous importance and an 
absolute necessity. 

On the question of forest surveys and economic research, our greatest need 
is for an inventory of what we have, and to determine how fast we are cutting 
off as compared with our reforestation program. At the present time, inven- 
tories are taken about once every 15 or 16 years. It should be taken at least 
every 5 or 10 years, in our opinion; and with the seriousness of the situation all 
over the country, this coming year would be a good time to start. 

It is our understanding that the House Appropriations Committee put these 
various factors into consideration when they passed the Forest Service Research 
Division budget without change. We trust that the Appropriations Committee 
of the Senate will give equal consideration to the importance of forest research, 
and keep intact the figure approved by the House. 

All of us who make our livelihood from the forest-products industry, together 
with the communities that are dependent upon lumbering and paper for their 
economic stability, and the States which are fortunate enough to have this 
natural resource in sufficient abundance to make it one of the principal economic 
props, will be deeply appreciative of your interests in seeing to it that sufficient 
money is available to expand and meet the challenges of the future that we face 
as this natural resource becomes more and more limited. 

Very sincerely yours, 
A. F. Hartunae, International President. 
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UNITED STaTEs SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
March 29, 1957. 
Hon. CakL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am writing to urge that your committee favorably 
consider earmarking a $100,000 appropriation for establishment of a Federal 
forest experiment station in southwestern Wisconsin. 

The funds would provide a research program to help cope with a serious 
condition of soil erosion, flood damage, and forest depletion in an area of over 
7% million acres, including portions of Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota. 

The Department of Agriculture has indicated that a project of this type is 
needed to cope with the problems of resource deterioration in the three-State 


rea. 

Historically speaking, the area was “untouched” and consequently “unleveled” 
by the continental glacier. As a result, the steep slopes and gorges of our “run- 
offs” are causing serious erosion, flooding, and general depletion of the land. 
According to estimates, over 40,000 tons of silt—or about 1214 tons per day per 
square mile—erode annually. 

Our forests are suffering equally, with a loss of timber for local farms and 
wood-using industries. As a result, the local population is deprived of an asset, 
and hence, a source of income. Under present conditions, also, the flow of water 
in the streams is too unstable to be utilized for either recreation or generating 
electricity for manufacturing plants. 

According to present law, the Department of Agriculture is authorized to 
construct such a forest experiment station. Unfortunately, however, sufficient 
funds for the job were not included in the current budget. 

I am urging therefore—as your committee reviews the appropriations for 
Forest Service—that you favorably consider earmarking a sum of $100,000— 
the minimum needed for construction of the experiment station. 

You will be interested to know that the State and local people have not adopted 
a “wait for the Federal Government” attitude. Instead they have gone ahead— 
to the limit of their ability—to carry forward conservation programs to remedy 
the situation. Regrettably, the scope of the problem is beyond their resources. 
Consequently, it would seem in the best interests of the natural resources of the 
area if a helping hand could be lent the local efforts in avoiding further 
deterioration of the soil, water, and timber resources. 

With appreciation for the consideration I know you will give this project, I am, 

Sincerely, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANTA, 
PENNSYLVANIA FISH COMMISSION, 
Harrisburg, March 15, 1957. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Commitee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Drak SENATOR HAYDEN: I have noted the action of the House of Representa- 
tives in eliminating from the proposed appropriations for the United States 
Forest Service the item that would permit construction of new recreational areas 
and related facilities on the national forests. 

In Pennsylvania we have the Allegheny National Forest. It fronts for a good 
many miles on the Allegheny River which, in these stretches, is one of our major 
recreational resources. Each year the Allegheny River receives many thousands 
of visits by Pennsylvanians from all over the Commonwealth, but particularly 
from the outdoor recreation-deficient Allegheny County area and its environs. 

The national forests area referred to has long been lacking in anything ap- 
proaching adequate recreational use facilities. 

The Pennsylvania Fish Commission has projected a long-range program in 
which much emphasis is put upon the provisions of adequate safe public access 
to our several large rivers and other bodies of water. In preparing our program, 
we took into consideration the so-called Operation Outdoors of the United States 
Forest Service, and access to primary fishing waters on the Allegheny National 
Forest would help greatly to complement such a program for Pennsylvania. 
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It is hoped that the Senate will see fit to restore a portion of the national 
forest construction budget request so at least a start may be made by the 
Forest Service with respect to the Allegheny in Pennsylvania. : 

Sincerely yours, 
Wm. Vorert, Jr., Brecutive Director. 





THE LouIsIANA Forestry ASSOCIATION, 
Alexandria, La., 2 j 5 
Hon. Cart Hayden, Cane: ae 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Haypen: You have under consideration the budget request of the 
United States Forest Service, Department of Agriculture. I am particularly 
anxious to give you our observations and recommendations regarding the \item 
for forest fire research, since we are one of the critical forest fire States of the 
Nation. 

This is not an appeal to “cut the other fellow but don’t cut us." We are heartily 
in accord with the economy wave that has struck Washington. ‘This item is an 
investment to create natural wealth. 

The South loses $35 million dollars per year in timber burned. The economy 
of the South loses seven times as much or $245 million. Highty-nine of every 
one hundred forest fires in the Nation occur in the South. Ninety-four of every 
one hundred incendiary fires in the Nation occur in the South. ; 

Forest fire research is in its infancy. Last year, a small inerease in funds 
for this purpose was made in the budget of the United States Forest Service, 
We obtained a branch office here in Alexandria to begin a program aimed at re- 
ducing losses from fires. This station has made a marvelous start in organizing 
a work program. 

The budget recommendations call for a $52,000 inerease for this item. I under- 
stand this increase would go to the West. We feel an additional $350,000 should 
be appropriated to accelerate forest fire research. This would help our station 
here grow as it should and, as I understand it, help locate another much-needed 
branch station somewhere near Asheville, N. C. 

We will appreciate very careful consideration of this matter by. your commit- 
tee. If it turns out that this small item becomes the final factor in the balancing 
of the budget, it goes without saying that we will be willing to accept this 
fact. 

Respectfully, 
J. H. Kircuens, Jy. 


Cook CouNTy COUNCIL, 
ILLINOIS FEDERATION OF SPORTSMEN’S CLUBS, 
Chicago, Ill., April 1, 1957. 
Re wildlife and recreation in national forests. 
Senator Cari HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Interior Appropriations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN HAYDEN: Our organization is composed of 46 sportsmen’s 
clubs, located in Cook County, IIL, affiliated with the Illinois Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs. 

Our organization desires to go on record with your committee as being in 
favor of restoring the Forest Service recreation item in the budget, which was 
knocked out by the House, cutting the budget from $11,500,000 to $8,770,000. 

We ask that this letter be made a part of the record of the hearing to be held 
on this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 


Joun T. Ketry, Secretary. 
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MASSACHUSETTS Forest & PARK ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass., March 27, 1957. 


Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DeAR SENATOR HAYDEN: The Massachusetts Forest & Park Association respect- 
fully urges you to criticalky examine the provisions of H. R. 5189, making 
appropriations for the Department of Interior and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and specifically, the item providing funds for 
State and private cooperation in forest management and processing, contained 
in lines 11 to 18 on page 28 of the Senate version of the bill. 

The association is opposed to any increase in Federal funds for cooperative 
forest management and processing for the following reasons: 

1. Appropriations for management and processing in the current year are 
$1 million. The appropriation passed by the House for the coming fiscal year 
provides $1,510,000, an increase of over 50 percent. In the interest of Govern- 
ment economy alone, we believe we are justified in expecting that the proposed 
increase Will not be appropriated. In fact, we believe the time has come when 
Federal aid in this phase of forestry can be gradually reduced to the point of 
elimination. However, the States have based their programs in anticipation of 
continuing Federal aid on the current levels, and any reduction in funds this 
year might well mean curtailment of their programs pending State legislative 
appropriations to supplement decreased Federal aid. Elimination of the pro- 
posed increase will not hurt present programs; it will only prevent them from 
expanding. Gradual elimination of the aid-to-State program could be initiated 
next year after due notice has been given the States that such action would be 
forthcoming. 

2. Forestry as a science has been proven to be a sound business venture. The 
practice of forestry by both large and small-land owners is economically feasible. 
It is, therefore, both undesirable and unnecessary for the Federal Government 
to expand its activity in this field of business. Just as landowners seek compe- 
tent legal or medical advice from private practitioners, so are they turning 
to private consulting foresters for guidance in managing their forest holdings. 

We wish to commend you for your sincere attempts to reduce Federal spend- 
ing. We feel that you can take a further step in this direction by eliminating 
the $510,000 increase in appropriations for Federal aid in forest management 
and processing for fiscal year 1958. 

Respectfully yours, 


ALFRED M. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Secretary. 





EuGENE, Orea., March 30, 1957. 


(Re H. R. 5189 making appropriations for the Department of Interior and related 
agencies for fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, specific item is included in funds 
for State and private cooperation, lines 11 to 18, p. 28.) 


Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR HAYDEN: We would like to take this opportunity of compli- 
menting you and your committee on your sincere attempt to reduce our highest 
peacetime budget. 

In particular, we hope that you are successful in opposing the $510,000 in- 
crease for “forest management and processing’ under the above-designated 
bill. 

We enclose a clipping from the superceded classified section of the Eugene- 
Springfield, Lane County, Oreg., telephone directory—exhibiting the Lane County 
farm forester under consulting foresters’ listing. We have been successful in 
having the listing deleted but it shows the competition resulting from Govern- 
ment employee infiltration. Our jobs are not created by subsidy. We have to 
work to live and overloading the field with “service” foresters hurts our 
profession. 

Keep up the good work. 

Sincerely yours, 


BrieteEY & FErss Foresters, INC., 
SHERMAN FEIss. 
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UKIAH, CALIF., April 3, 1957, 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Deak Sir: It would seem rather fruitless for a person who went so far as to 
vote for Mr. Dewey a second time to be writing a Democratic Senator. But ] 
trust that it is not out of order. 

The size and extent of the currently considered budget is, to say the least, 
alarming. People in this area of California are particularly concerned in that 
the news of an increasing budget came hard on the heels of the tight-money 
policy, which directly affects this lumber-producing area. Talk ranges from 
bitter denunciation of leading political figures to letters like this one, which is 
the first ever from this party. 

My field in forest management for small landowners is a small but profitable 
business in this community. People pay me for work I do. This pay is not 
from. tax-money sources. but is from the basic manufacture of forest products, 
Simple idea, but fundamental. 

I feel that there is no need for further Government activity in consulting 
forestry as locally encouraged and assisted by the State extension forester, State 
farm adviser, State-Federal farm forester and staff, and the Soil Conservation 
Service forester. Perhaps so much is within reason; more would certainly tend 
to encroach upon private enterprise. 

The specific item “Forest management and processing” as outlined on lines 
11-16, page 28, Senate version of H. R. 5189, appears to increase Government 
activity in an area affecting this field of private employment. Not only would 
it affect private employment, but such activities and similar ones would tend 
to lower the tax base. Please do not increase such expenditures. 

Thank you for your time. 

Yours very truly, 
Rosert T. MACDOUGALL, Jr., 
Consulting Forester. 


MOULTRIE, GA., April 4, 1957, 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srr: I would like to present the views of a private professional forester 
on the appropriation bill H. R. 5189, making appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior and related agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, 
lines 11-18 on page 28 of the Senate version, specifically under funds for State 
and private cooperation. 

The item for “Forest management and processing” is proposed for a $510,000 
increase. If anything, this item should be reduced, because— 

(1) Forestry has been proven to be a sound business proposition; it needs 
no further subsidy from the Government. 

(2) Consulting forestry has grown, and is still growing. Therefore, the need 
for a public-supported consulting service is becoming less. 

I would like to commend you for your efforts in trying to reduce the proposed 
budget. 

Yours truly, 
Jack M. Harr, Consulting Forester. 





Piccort, Ark., March 25, 1957. 
SENATOR CARL HAYDEN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Recently the Federal Government allotted to my State $287,000 
for the purpose of putting in a seedling nursery. 

I have followed the footsteps of my father in the nursery business, and am now 
in my 65th year. Father started the nursery at this location 61 years ago, and 
of course during my lifetime I have had the ups and downs of the business. 

Honestly, I can see no reason in the world why the Federal Government 
should go in direct competition with the nurseries in the country. It is true 
that we have our money invested in real estate, in buildings, and in farm equip 
ment, etc., and the very tax money that we pay is being used to set up business in 
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direct competition to us. Personally, I have never attempted to grow any 
seedlings on a large scale. I employ 38 men the year round. I can see no reason 
jn the world why my men could not do this work, and in so doing make a saving 
to the taxpayers of this country. As it is now, from my information, this money 
must be invested (the taxpayers’ money) from the jump. The millions already 
spent and already invested should have been handled, according to my way of 
thinking, through the opposite channel. 

The intention of this letter to you is merely to express my own viewpoint, and 
from the bottom of my heart, I believe this business should be diverted back to 
the nurserymen of the country and of the Nation, and I would like to have your 

inion. 

"| recently had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Fred Lang, our State forester, 
accompanied by Mr. Paul Adams, who operates one of the federally owned nur- 
series of this State, also Mr. Floyd Cossett and Mr. John O. Wernham, of Wash- 
ington, and we had a very enjoyable 3 hours’ visit. 
Yours very truly, 
Piccorr Nursery Co., 
By B. H. Barrarp. 





INDUSTRIAL FoRESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
Portland, Oreg., March 20, 1957. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Interior Appropriations, 
Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: It’s my understanding that in the 1958 budget, as 
passed by the House of Representatives, there is included for the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service an appropriation of $12 million under the title 
“Management and investigations of resources.” It’s my further understanding 
that approximately $1 million of this is for wildlife research. 

Our $2 billion-a-year industry in Washington and Oregon has been engaged 
for 15 years in an increasingly intensive forestry program centered around 
adequate forest protection and artificial reforestation. One of the limiting 
problems to the success of our tree farming and particularly our artificial re- 
forestation has been the tremendous inroads of various wild animals on planted 
and seeded trees. In fact, in some areas the damage has been so bad that the 
people who are engaged in planting have temporarily stopped it because rabbits, 
deer, or other smaller animals have completely destroyed the plantations. 

To show the importance of this problem to the Douglas-fir industry, we are 
currently planting and seeding our own lands, with our own money, without 
any Federal subsidies whatsoever and capitalizing the cost as required by the 
Internal Revenue Code, to the tune of $1 million a year. Our industry has 
1,000 professional foresters in its employ, many of them directly concerned 
with tree planting on their companies’ tree farms. It has been a great dis- 
couragement to them in the past few years to find their efforts greatly impeded 
by marauding animals which seem to prefer hand-planted trees to natural veg- 
etation for an early spring diet. 

To attempt to help industry foresters overcome this burden, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service during the last 2 years has had 2 men working in western 
Washington on the biological problems involved in animal damage to forest 
plantations. Not only have these men diligently worked to analyze the prob- 
lem, but they have attempted to work out practical means of minimizing it 
through application of certain systemic materials into the trees themselves to 
make them unattractive to the animals. The possibilities of this, if the re- 
search could be carried through to completion at an early date, would open 
up new vistas for artificial reforestation in our region and throughout the 
Nation. 

We would like to urge your consideration of earmarking, in some practical 
way, enough of the appropriation referred to above, when considered by your 
committee, to allow the Fish and Wildlife Service to add at least 2 additional 
men at an annual cost of approximately $10,000 each to complete this study 
of introduction of systemic materials into trees for discouraging animals as 
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early as possible. It’s our opinion that several other men similarly engaged jn 
other parts of the United States would help all private and public forestry 
programs be more suecessful also. 

Very truly yours, 


W. D. HAGENSTEIN, 
Evecutive Vice President. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 195}. 
Senator Cart B. HayDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR HAYDEN: The Ameircan Forestry Association has a keen inter- 
est in the recreational needs of our expanding population and in 1954 prepared 
a program for American forestry which contains the following specific recom- 
mendations : 

1. Full recognition of the intangible values inherent in forests and forest 
lands and of their tremendous importance to the recreational, cultural, and 
spiritual needs of our people. 

2. Provision for the preservation of special areas such as national parks and 
monuments and wilderness areas from any use that will interfere with the 
complete satisfaction of these needs. 

3. Development of adequate services and facilities to permit safe use and full 
enjoyment of public lands by the people. 

When the National Park Service announced Mission 66 last year, our asso- 
ciation viewed the proposal with much favor. This proposal was the subject of a 
special article (enclosed), Mission 66 Gets Underway in the March 1956 issue of 
American forests. 

We are pleased with the progress being made toward implementation of Mis- 
sion 66 and we hope it can be carried through to a successful conclusion. 

Therefore, the American Forestry Association endorses the provisions of H. R. 
5189 as they relate to the National Park Service. 

Very truly yours, 
KENNETH B. PoMeroy, Chief Forester. 


OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


LEAGUE OF ALASKAN CITIES, 
Palmer, Alaska, February 25, 1957. 
Re Alaska public works appropriation. 
Hon. Cart HayYDEN, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HaypveN: At its sixth annual convention in Ketchikan last No- 
vember, the League of Alaskan Cities approved unanimously the enclosed resolu- 
tion requesting the Secretary of the Interior and the United States Congress to 
appropriate the remaining $11 million Alaska public works authorization for 
needed municipal and school district projects for the 1958 fiscal year. The cities 
alone have planned projects approved and ready to go that total more than three 
times the amount of this requested appropriation. 

The rapid growth of Alaskan cities along with the need for supplying basic 
installations for modern, sanitary living, place an impossible burden on local 
financial resources. At the beginning of the present decade it was estimated 
that Alaska’s urban population accounted for about 20 percent of the total. 
Today Alaska’s incorporated cities alone account for more than 49 percent of 
Alaska’s present population exclusive of the military population, which can only 
be estimated on the basis of past years. This municipal population does not 
include the densely populated areas on the fringes of our major cities—areas 
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that are gradually being annexed to these cities year by year. Not only do the 
people presently living in these communities need facilities for basic standards; 
if Alaska is to continue to grow, it cities must be able to provide pioneer industry 
with living conditions and schools expected and demanded by its personnel. 

We feel that the 1958 budget recommendation for Alaska public works is in- 
sufficient to meet these needs. Less than half of the $6 million appropriation 
recommended would be spent on urban area schools and community facilities. 
We urge you to give your earnest consideration to appropriating the full $11 
million requested for Alaska public works. We further urge recommendation 
that the particular needs of local tax-supported cities and school districts be 
given priority consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lucy Mick, Evecutive Secretary. 


LEAGUE OF ALASKAN CITIES SrxTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Whereas there remains an unappropriated balance of $11 million under the 
authorization contained in the Alaska Public Works Act (Public Law 264, 81st 
Cong.) ; and 

Whereas applications for useful public works by eligible applicants under said 
Alaska Public Works Act far exceed $11 million; and 

Whereas great teed exists for the public works covered by said applications 
in the various communities of Alaska: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the League of Alaskan Cities, in convention aassembled at Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska, as follows: 

1. That the League of Alaskan Cities hereby petition the Secretary of the 
Interior, Director of the Bureau of the Budget, and the President of the United 
States to include in the budget requests for fiscal year 1958 the amount of $11 
million for the construction of useful public works in Alaskan communities 
under the authorization contained in the Alaska Public Works Act. 

2. That the said league further petition the Congress of the United States to 
appropriate the sum of $11 million for the purpose mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph. 

3. That the league petition the director of Alaska Public Works to give priority 
to needed municipal and school district construction projects in expending the 
remaining funds appropriated under the Alaska Public Works Act. 

4. That the executive secretary be instructed to furnish copies of this resolu- 
tion and such other data as may be necessary to officials concerned. 

Passed and approved at Ketchikan, Alaska, this 3d day of November 1956. 


Attest : J. H. Goprne, President. 
Lucy Mick, Erecutive Secretary. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Senator Haypen. If there are no further questions, the hearing on 
this appropriation bill for this year is closed. 

(Thereupon, at 3:30 p. m., Wednesday, April 3, 1957, the hearing 
was concluded. ) 
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Soil and moisture conservation. _________-_- sats ahens Ske ee 
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Senator Gordon L. Allott._._._._..___.____- ae 2.) oe 
Senator George W. Malone_________ ‘ . 700-701 
Wildlife research, budget justification _ _ __ : eee 
Communication from Industrial Forestry “Association . - 943 
Communication from Montana Wildlife Federation _____- : — 


Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956. (See Reorganization.) 
Office of the Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife: 
Management and investigations of resources: 
Columbia River fisheries. (See Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife, management and investigation of resources.) 
Foreign activities___ . 391, 434 
River basin studies. (See Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life, management and investigation of resources.) 
Salaries and expenses: 
Amendment requested for restoration of House reduction 376 
(See also summary table, pp. 362-363.) 
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RS nn con nh le ee eae Satants ieee — 439-440 
(See also summary table, pp. 15-17.) 

Reorganization, additional services and responsibilities, colloquy___. 367-369 
Alternate plan_ - --- Fie ss mipatensotinias ekabick sealed . 438-439, 896-897 
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Organizational charts. __- i 364-366 
(See also Statement by Administrative Assistant Secret: ry.) 
Statement by 
Administrative Assistant Secretary _ _ _ Peace we a 354-358 
National Wildlife Federation, conservation director -____- 769-773 
Forest Service (beginning of hearings) ____ tere 591 
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